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PREFACE 

SPAIN  is  each  year  attracting  more  and  more 
the  notice  and  admiration  of  the  world,  and  it 
is  because  of  the  very  kindly  reception  given  to 
my  preceding  Italian  books  by  Their  Majes- 
ties the  King  and  Queen  and  Queen  Margherita  of 
Italy,  by  the  public  and  the  press;  because  also  of  the 
expressed  approval  of  Their  Majesties  the  King  and 
Queen  of  Spain  and  Queen  Maria  Christina,  who  have 
honored  me  by  accepting  and  reading  these  volumes; 
because  of  the  gratifying  encouragement  of  Their 
Majesties  as  well  as  of  my  distinguished  friend  Her 
Royal  Highness  the  Infanta  Eulalia;  and  because  of 
my  sincere  admiration  for  Spain,  past  and  present, 
that  I  have  undertaken  to  present  to  the  public  a  true 
picture  of  Spain  of  today,  with  a  background  of 
Spain  as  it  has  been  through  the  varying  ages  of  the 
past.  Few  countries  have  had  so  marvellous  a  history, 
none  more  complex. 

As  the  majority  of  critics  and  the  press  have  agreed 
that  in  writing  of  great  people  living  at  the  present 
time,  with  their  consent  and  approval,  the  only  suit- 
able form  is  that  of  the  letter,  and  as  such  also  has  been 
the  opinion  of  my  Royal  patrons,  I  have  continued 
the  use  of  that  form.  I  have,  however,  endeavored 
not  only  to  edit  the  letters  carefully,  but  to  supple- 
ment them  with  some  appropriate  historic  data,  and 
in  so  doing  have  tried,  while  preserving  the  personal 
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note,  to  present  a  sociological  mirror  of  the  great  Span- 
ish nation  of  today.  That  rare  and  highly  unusual 
opportunities  for  observation  among  the  people,  as 
well  as  among  the  higher  classes  of  society,  were  made 
possible  through  the  many  kindnesses  of  the  Infanta 
Eulalia,  I  realize  and  sincerely  appreciate.  Given 
these  opportunities,  with  the  never  flagging  interest 
of  my  Royal  patrons  and  many  kind  and  generous 
friends,  I  have  felt  encouraged  to  describe  a  country 
and  a  people  little  understood  and  studied  by  the 
average  traveller,  however  much  he  may  admire  them; 
a  country  where  strong  contrasts  make  seeming  con- 
tradictions, and  where  to  be  in  sympathy  with  the 
people,  one  must  of  necessity  speak  their  tongue, 
know  their  history,  and  understand  their  traditions. 
Even  then,  to  the  stranger  who  has  dwelt  long  among 
them,  there  is  much  he  may  not  fathom,  much  he 
must  be  content  to  observe,  and  accept  or  reject 
according  to  his  point  of  view.  As  with  most  things 
of  great  charm,  the  exact  reason  of  that  charm  remains 
elusive,  and  to  the  traveller  in  Spain,  the  more  he 
knows,  the  more  he  realizes  he  has  yet  to  learn,  and 
the  more  he  desires  to  have  that  knowledge. 

Unfortunately,  the  word  "criticize"  has  come  to 
mean  unfavorable  judgment,  and  therefore  some 
writers  and  travellers  in  foreign  countries  seem  to 
feel  that  to  make  their  intelligence  impressive  they 
must  perforce  find  something  everywhere  to  blame, 
especially  wherever  aught  is  found  by  them  that  differs 
essentially  from  their  own  country,  their  own  habits 
of  thought,  or  their  own  point  of  view.  For  all  con- 
ditions in  all  countries  there  is  always  a  reason,  and 
before  condemning  the  condition,  it  is  wiser  to  search 
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out  the  reason,  which,  when  once  learned,  often  makes 
the  condition  praiseworthy  instead  of  bhimable. 

Above  all  else,  writers  on  foreign  parts  should  be 
broad  of  view  and  unprejudiced,  and  if  I  have  become 
prejudiced  in  favor  of  Spain,  it  is  because  I  entered 
Spain  without  prejudice  and  have  been  by  experience 
with  people  and  country  made  to  know  and  under- 
stand its  worth,  its  sterling  qualities,  and  its  fascina- 
tion. Although  grace  and  beauty  abound,  and  music 
and  dancing  are  on  every  hand,  Spain  is  not,  as  some 
people  believe,  a  country  primarily  of  castanets  and 
fandangoes.  The  Spanish  people  are  today  fully 
alive  to  their  great  internal  possibilities;  the  rich 
mines  are  yielding  once  again  rich  stores,  ships  are 
busy  entering  and  leaving  Spanish  harbors  as  of  old, 
industries  have  seemingly  taken  on  in  these  last  ten 
years  new  impetus,  new  railroads  are  being  built,  and 
Spain  is  indeed  born  again.  Surely  Spain's  great 
heritage  of  the  past  would  point  to  great  achievement 
in  the  future,  and  while  an  occasional  exception  in 
heritage  may  weaken  the  bond  for  a  time,  it  rarely 
breaks  it,  and  among  all  who  understand  the  Spanish 
people  of  the  present  day,  it  is  generally  believed  that 
Spain  is  entering  upon  a  new  era  of  progress  and 
achievement.  Surely  they  are  fortunate  in  their  young 
King,  born  to  them  a  king  indeed,  in  a  moment  of 
need  and  anxiety,  but  inheriting  from  all  sides  the 
qualities  necessary  to  guide  and  guard  his  people. 

If  heredity  means  nothing,  as  some  unthinking 
people  would  have  us  believe,  why  then  does  power, 
the  prize  most  eagerly  sought  and  fought  for  of  all 
the  world's  treasures,  remain  generation  after  genera- 
tion in  a  few  strains  of  blood  ?    Power  is  power  — what- 
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ever  varying  shapes  it  may  assume  —  and  its  essence 
and  effect  are  always  the  same,  the  domination  of  one 
man  over  many  of  his  fellows;  yet  power  is  main- 
tained only  by  the  use  of  brains,  ability,  and  constantly 
applied  effort,  and  generally  those  who  have  acquired 
power  seem  also  to  acquire  the  ability  to  keep  it. 
Through  the  centuries  the  combined  forces  and  aim  of 
those  who  cannot  acquire  power  has  been  to  stem  the 
possibilities  of  those  who  have,  and  while  to  many 
kings  only  that  form  of  power  called  influence  is  left, 
that  influence  is  greater  than  most  of  the  world  is 
willing  to  acknowledge. 

No  lineage  is  greater  than  that  of  the  Emperor  of 
Austria,  a  man  who  rises  above  all  sorrow  and  suffer- 
ing with  a  courage  and  calm  energy  which  commands 
the  admiration  and  respect  of  all  the  world,  a  man  of 
heart,  of  feeling,  of  profound  religious  sentiment,  one 
who  has  ever  been  unerring  and  unflinching  in  his 
devotion  to  the  life-work  given  him  by  his  ancestors 
to  do  —  in  all  respects  a  great  man.  And  the  blood 
of  the  great  Hapsburg  heritage  flows  in  the  veins  of 
the  King  of  Spain,  as  does  that  of  the  great  historic 
Bourbon  rulers  of  France,  yet  combined  with  these 
are  the  best  strains  of  all  the  great  rulers  of  his  own 
country,  as  well  as  that  of  the  national  hero  so  beloved, 
Don  Roderigue  the  Cid,  for  Alfonso  XIII  is  indeed 
the  Spanish  king  of  the  Spanish  people. 

Is  it  any  wonder  then  that  we  find  the  King  of  Spain 
a  tall,  well-built,  muscular,  healthy  man,  with  a  char- 
acter as  sincere  as  it  is  intelligent,  as  fearless  as  it  is 
conscientious,  with  that  strange  blending  of  seemingly 
contradictory  qualities  so  dear  to  the  Spanish  heart, 
great  dignity  of  bearing,   and   affabilitv  of  manner; 
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a  devoted  and  affectionate  son,  a  fond  husband,  and 
a  loving  father;  a  true  sportsman,  and  always  an 
ardent  patriot  and  lover  of  his  country,  which  is 
his  very  life  and  breath.  Anyone  who  knows  any- 
thing of  the  King  of  Spain  knows  that  his  domi- 
nant characteristic  is  the  conscientious  desire  to  leave 
nothing  undone  which  he  may  do  or  cause  to  be 
done  for  the  benefit,  progress,  and  improvement  of 
his  country.  That  his  country  feels  this,  senses  it 
through  and  through,  is  evident  everywhere  in  Spain. 
The  moment  a  new  project  is  proposed,  the  first 
thought  is  of  the  King;  for  it  is  known  that  if  the 
plan  is  a  good  one,  and  will  advance  the  province 
or  place  where  it  is  to  be  carried  out,  the  King  will 
help  with  presence  and  with  purse;  for  he  has  fol- 
lowed the  rule  of  his  most  distinguished  predecessors 
to  visit  every  corner  of  his  realm,  and  his  coming 
is  always  a  signal  for  new  benefits,  new  ideas,  help, 
and  progress.  That  he  is  young,  full  of  life,  energy, 
and  optimism  is  the  greatest  possible  good  fortune  for 
his  country. 

He  has  appreciated,  as  few  young  men  would,  the 
stupendous  achievement  that  Queen  Maria  Chris- 
tina's great  love  for  him  made  possible.  The  holding 
of  the  Spanish  throne  through  years  of  suffering  in 
the  country,  through  turbulent,  unsettled  times,  when 
the  slightest  error  of  judgment  would  have  wrecked 
everything,  was  no  slight  task,  but  a  great  woman's 
mother  love  led  her  always  to  do  the  right  thing  at 
the  right  time,  to  make  swift,  sure  judgments  in  the 
moment  of  great  crises,  and  now  she  sees  her  work 
crowned  by  the  filial  affection  of  a  son  whose  sover- 
eignty  her   life   devotion   has   made   possible.     It   is 
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because  I  have  been  allowed  to  know  these  things,  not 
only  allowed  to  see  for  myself  the  country  and  the 
people,  but  have  been  granted  the  courtesy,  honor, 
and  privilege  of  seeing  much  of  the  Royal  Family 
of  Spain,  that  my  desire  to  write  of  them  and  their 
country  has  grown  into  fulfilment. 

Although  this  is  not  a  history  of  Spain  or  in  any 
way  a  complete  survey  of  all  Spanish  achievement, 
nevertheless  it  has  been  a  labor  of  love,  wrought  with 
earnestness  and  study,  and  while  much  remains  to  be 
told,  I  have  endeavored  to  present  to  my  readers  a 
true  picture  of  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Spain  and 
his  beautiful  young  consort,  Queen  Victoria  Eugenia; 
I  have  endeavored  to  describe  the  character  of  one  of 
this  century's  great  women,  Queen  Maria  Christina, 
born  Archduchess  of  Austria,  niece  of  the  great  em- 
peror-king Francis  Joseph  I,  as  well  as  to  give  a  living 
picture  of  the  country  and  the  people  over  which  they 
watch  and  rule  and  give  their  lives  to  benefit  and 
better.  All  who  are  much  in  Spain  long  to  be  there 
more,  and  in  the  words  of  the  Queen  Victoria  Eugenia 
to  me,  "Spain  grows  on  one;  the  more  you  see  of  it, 
the  more,  I  think,  you  will  love  it;  so  it  has  been  with 
me."    And  so  indeed  has  it  been  with  the  author. 

That  the  King  should  seek  his  bride  in  England 
seems  most  natural,  and  he  is  again  only  following 
tradition  in  the  history  of  his  forebears  across  the 
centuries;  for  England  and  Spain  have  interlaced  their 
histories  with  but  few  breaks,  which  were  not  of  long 
duration,  and  the  great  ruby  in  the  crown  of  England 
is  the  never  to  be  forgotten  symbol  of  that  aid  brought 
by  the  Black  Prince  to  King  Pedro  of  Castile.  To  the 
brothers  of  that  same  prince  were  married  the  daugh- 
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ters  of  King  Pedro  —  Constance  to  John  of  Gaunt 
and  Isabella  to  Edmund,  Earl  of  Cambridge,  afterward 
Duke  of  York,  whose  grandson  became  Edward  IV 
of  England.  Therefore  Queen  Victoria  Eugenia,  as 
a  descendant  of  the  great  Queen  Victoria,  may  be 
said  to  have  within  her  veins  real  Spanish  blood.  Cer- 
tain it  is  that  the  young  sovereign  has  found  a  warm 
reception  in  the  hearts  of  the  Spanish  people;  she  has 
mastered  their  language,  adopted  their  customs,  yet 
she  has  maintained  her  own  individuality,  brought 
with  her  much  that  was  good  from  her  own  country 
for  the  benefit  of  her  Spanish  subjects,  who,  in  return, 
love  her  for  her  kindness,  her  interest,  for  the  intel- 
ligent and  earnest  expression  of  that  interest,  and 
greatly  also  for  her  beauty,  to  which  nowhere  is  there 
greater  response  than  in  Spain. 

"Whatever  I  can  do  to  help  you  in  regard  to  your 
book  on  my  country,  Mrs.  Batcheller,  it  is  my  wish 
to  do  it,"  said  His  Majesty  on  the  occasion  of  my  last 
audience  at  the  Royal  Palace  at  Madrid,  and  I  wish 
to  express  my  profound  and  respectful  gratitude  for 
the  many  generous  honors,  privileges,  and  kindnesses 
granted  me  by  the  King  of  Spain. 

At  the  end  of  the  journey  in  Spain  made  with  Her 
Royal  Highness  the  Infanta  Eulalia,  a  ten  days'  trip 
was  made  in  Portugal;  so  delightful  was  our  short 
visit  to  this  beautiful  country,  so  many  the  graceful 
courtesies  and  honors  shown  to  the  author  by  His 
Majesty  King  Manuel  and  Her  Majesty  Queen  Amelie 
of  Portugal,  following  the  kindly  presentation  made 
by  the  Infanta  Eulalia,  that  it  seems  only  natural  to 
include  a  short  account  of  our  pleasant  Portuguese 
experiences   and   to  express   my  sincere  appreciation 
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for  the  Royal  favors  and  kindnesses  granted  me  in 
that  country. 

In  addition  to  the  journey  made  with  the  Infanta 
Eulalia,  two  other  sojourns  have  been  made  by  the 
author  in  Madrid  and  Northern  Spain,  but  it  seemed 
better  to  combine  them  into  one  narrative  as  the 
sequence  of  seasons  was  actually  as  related. 

As  it  is  always  wiser  not  to  compare  one  country 
with  another,  leaving  the  individual  charm,  beauties, 
histories,  traditions,  heroes,  and  heroines  of  each  to  be 
enjoyed  in  their  own  especial  way,  unmarred  by  any 
comparison,  so  in  Spain,  where  the  histories,  traditions, 
and  beauties  of  one  part  differ  so  essentially  from  those 
in  another,  it  is  better  to  enjoy  to  the  full  the  charms 
of  all,  omitting  the  comparison  of  any.  As  a  commu- 
nity is  made  up  of  individuals,  varying  in  aspect,  char- 
acter, and  action,  so  a  nation  is  made  up  of  provinces 
that,  while  singularly  different  one  from  another 
both  in  tastes  and  customs,  have  after  all  a  ground- 
work of  similarity  and  a  common  meeting  ground  in 
the  love  they  bear  their  country  as  a  whole.  Though 
in  local  matters  Leon  and  Galicia  may  differ  decidedly 
from  Catalonia  and  Valencia,  though  Castile  may  be 
as  stern  as  Andalusia  is  smiling,  the  people  of  these 
provinces  feel  themselves,  first,  Spaniards  and  after- 
wards devoted  sons  of  their  own  province,  and  though 
they  love  their  province  much,  they  love  Spain  more. 

During  the  preparation  of  this  book  a  great  sorrow 
has  come  to  the  Royal  Family  of  Spain,  a  sorrow  which 
all  the  nations  shared :  I  refer  to  the  death  of  the 
Infanta  Maria  Teresa,  the  sister  of  His  Majesty  the 
King.  The  deepest  sympathy  and  sincere  feeling  of 
real  personal  loss  were  felt  by  the  author,  to  whom 
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Her  Royal  Highness  had  been  exceedingly  kind  on 
many  occasions;  and  I  cannot  forego  my  heart-felt 
expression  of  gratitude  and  affection  for  the  memory 
of  the  young  and  beloved  Princess. 

To  the  Infante  Don  Luis,  son  of  the  Infanta  Eulalia, 
I  wish  to  express  my  thanks  for  his  prompt  kindness 
in  securing  for  me  the  permission  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Toledo  to  have  copied  from  the  choir  of  that  ever 
famous  and  beautiful  cathedral  one  of  the  old  missal 
covers,  the  design  of  which  I  have  been  permitted  to 
use  for  the  cover  of  this  volume. 

Here  then,  to  Their  Majesties  the  King  and  Queen 
of  Spain,  I  respectfully  dedicate  this  volume. 

To  Her  Majesty  Queen  Maria  Christina,  to  my 
ever  dear  and  encouraging  friend,  Her  Royal  High- 
ness the  Infanta  Eulalia,  to  all  the  other  members  of 
the  Royal  Family  of  Spain,  and  to  all  my  Spanish 
friends,  I  tender  my  sincere  gratitude  for  their  many 
courteous  kindnesses,  for  the  permission  to  publish 
the  pictures  in  this  book,  and  for  the  kindly  assistance 
given  me  in  so  many  ways  during  the  preparation 
of  this  volume.  Let  me  hope  that  the  following  pages 
may  serve  to  convey  to  my  readers  something  of  the 
atmosphere  of  Royal  Spain,  whose  motto  is :  "  Dignidad, 
lealtad,  y  amor  de  Dios"  ("Dignity,  loyalty,  and  love 
of  God"),  and  whose  watchword  is  ever:  "Santiago, 
y  cierra  Espaiia"  ("Santiago  and  forward  Spain"). 

TRYPHOSA  BATES-BATCHELLER. 
March,  19 13 
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Royal  Spain  of  Today 

Spain,  March 
My  Dearest  M: 

AT  last  we  are  really  started  on  what  promises 
to  be  a  memorable  journey  through  Spain, 
and  already,  from  the  high  turret  of  the 
Chateau  St.  Blancard,  we  have  had  our 
first  glimpse  of  those  snow-crowned  peaks  that  have 
ever  been  to  Spain  and  Spaniards  a  glorious  bulwark 
of  defence.  Indeed  the  Pyrenees  are  symbolic  of 
Spain  and  its  people.  They  are  as  lofty  and  strong 
as  their  people  are  proud  and  courageous,  and  though 
their  high  summits  are  crowned  with  snow,  at  their 
base  is  a  tropical  vegetation.  So  the  Spaniard  is 
as  coldly  reserved  as  the  snow  of  his  Pyrenees,  but 
his  heart  is  as  warm  as  the  golden  vineyards  at 
their  base.  His  nature  is  like  his  country,  made 
up  of  strong  contrasts.  He  is  now  cold  and  stern, 
proud  with  a  pride  that  is  tinged  with  haughtiness, 
and  is  born  of  conscious  strength;  and  now  again, 
we  find  him  gay,  vivacious  and  smiling.  Though 
influenced  perhaps  by  Carthaginian,  Roman,  Moor 
and  Goth,  though  differing  considerably  throughout 
the  various  sections  of  his  beloved  peninsula,  and  some- 
times quarrelling  with  his  brother,  it  takes  only  the 
foreign  invader  to  make  re-echo  throughout  every 
province  of  his  land,  "Santiago!    y  cierra  Espana." 
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(Santiago!  and  forward  Spain.)  In  every  case  where 
foreign  foes  have  invaded  Spain,  sooner  or  later  they 
have  been  driven  out;  for  while  each  man  loves  the 
province  and  town  of  his  birth,  he  is  first,  last  and 
always  a  Spaniard,  and  his  Spanish  blood  once  fired, 
who  shall  come  unbidden  within  his  borders?  True, 
he  has  been  overwhelmed  for  considerable  periods  of 
time,  but  the  Spaniard  has  never  been  really  conquered, 
for  he  has  never  rested  until  the  hated  invader  was 
driven  out.  Indeed  Spain  has  always  absorbed  the 
invading  nationalities,  and  stamped  the  Spanish  char- 
acteristics upon  them  rather  than  to  be  by  them 
materially  changed.  The  Spaniard's  persistent  and 
tenacious  loyalty  to  the  French  Bourbons  is  explained 
by  the  fact  that  the  Spanish  people,  so  proud,  so 
tenacious  of  their  nationality,  their  national  traditions 
and  characteristics,  have  once  and  for  all  determined 
on  Bourbon  blood  for  their  rulers;  and  thus  regard 
their  present  Sovereign,  with  all  his  added  Hapsburg 
heritage,  with  especial  loyalty  and  devotion.  Alfonso 
XIII  is  indeed  a  Spanish  king  of  the  Spanish  people, 
born  and  reared  among  them,  and  they  are  justly  proud 
that  they  have  now  stamped  their  nationalism  even 
upon  their  ruler. 

It  is  most  delightful  to  make  this  journey  with  a 
descendant  of  those  very  Bourbons,  who  for  so  long 
have  ruled  and  still  control  the  destinies  of  the  Spanish 
people;  and  Her  Royal  Highness,  the  Infanta  Eulalia, 
is  such  an  intelligent  as  well  as  such  an  interesting  com- 
panion that  even  in  these  first  few  days  I  have  had  a 
foretaste  of  the  pleasure  we  are  to  enjoy  for  the  next 
few  months. 

We  left   Paris  as  we  planned  on  the  twenty-second 
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of  March,  and  although  the  Infanta  has  not  said 
so,  I  feel  confident  that  many  of  her  friends  are 
very  anxious,  and  rather  disapprove  of  her  starting 
on  so  long  an  automobile  journey.  But  two  things 
give  me  the  necessary  confidence  that  all  will  go  well ; 
first,  the  excellent  judgment  and  common  sense  of  the 
Princess'  character,  and  secondly,  the  consciousness 
that  she  really  likes  to  be  with  me,  and  knows  that  I 
will  do  everything  that  is  possible  to  have  every  de- 
tail exactly  as  she  wishes.  This  swift,  sure  judgment 
of  people  is  one  of  her  dominant  characteristics.  She 
does  not  wait  to  find  out  what  someone  else  thinks  of 
you,  but  trusts,  as  well  she  may,  her  own  clear,  well- 
balanced  mind  to  form  her  own  opinions.  When 
those  opinions  are  once  taken  it  is  very  difl[icult  for 
any  one  to  change  them.  To  win  the  friendship  of  such 
a  woman  I  feel  is  a  rare  treasure,  and  I  hope  to  be 
able  to  fully  merit  the  confidence  she  has  so  com- 
pletely placed  in  me.  The  usual  hindrances  and  de- 
lays of  actually  starting  on  a'  journey  were  entirely 
eliminated  by  the  Infanta,  who  was  ready  on  the 
moment  at  the  hour  she  had  said  it  would  be  con- 
venient for  her  to  start.  We  had  scarcely  arrived 
at  her  door  before  Her  Royal  Highness  stepped  out, 
looking  very  smart  in  her  English  motor  coat. 

We  have  divided  the  trunk  equipment  of  the  machine 
so  that  we  each  have  a  trunk  and  a  hat  box,  besides 
an  extra  trunk  for  odds  and  ends,  and  the  boxes,  though 
fairly  numerous,  seem  to  be  easily  stored  away  some- 
where, so  as  to  be  quite  out  of  the  way;  and  although 
we  were  carrying  all  that  we  needed  for  our  comfort 
for  the  next  two  months,  the  car  looked  very  pre- 
sentable as  we  bowled  out  of  Paris  on  our  way  to 
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Tours.  It  seems  almost  too  good  to  be  true  that  we 
are  actually  started  on  what  will  undoubtedly  be  one 
of  the  most  memorable  journeys  of  my  life. 

We  reached  Orleans  in  time  for  tea,  and  though  the 
Infanta  is  a  model  traveller,  she  must  have  her  tea  at 
five  o'clock  and  Ceylon  it  must  be  too,  no  sugar,  and 
cold  milk.  The  habit  has  become  so  fixed  in  her  life 
that  it  is  no  longer  a  question  of  desire,  it  is  an  abso- 
lute necessity,  but  we  are  well  protected  from  indif- 
ferent inns  by  two  big  thermos  bottles.  The  Infanta 
sent  her  regular  four  postals,  one  to  each  of  her  sons, 
one  to  H.  R.  H.  the  Princess  of  Saxe-Weimar,  and 
the  fourth  to  a  friend  who  was  making  a  collection. 

We  reached  Blois  about  six  o'clock,  and  as  it  was 
quite  light,  the  custodian  said  we  might  still  go  in. 
On  the  whole,  Blois  is  quite  as  interesting  to  me  as 
any  of  the  Touraine  chateaux.  The  Francis  I  wing 
certainly  is  a  beautiful  example  of  the  Renaissance. 
One  can  never  quite  forgive  Gaston  of  Orleans  for 
the  unattractive  pavilion  which  so  mars  the  beauty 
of  the  inner  court.  It  was  indeed  fortunate  that  he 
did  not  live  to  complete  his  reconstruction  of  the 
whole  chateau.  You  will  remember  our  former  visit 
here,  but  there  are  so  many  minute  descriptions  of 
Blois  that  I  will  not  write  unnecessary  details.  We 
made  a  general  tour  of  the  castle,  and  were  especially 
interested  in  a  secret  spring  in  a  cabinet  which  was 
only  recently  discovered  in  the  famous  study  of  Cathe- 
rine de  Medici.  One  sees  all  over  the  world  nowadays 
the  designs  of  these  two  hundred  and  fifty  different 
carved  panels  in  this  really  extraordinary  room.  We 
renewed  the  memories  of  Henry  III  and  the  unfortu- 
nate Duke  of  Guise  in  those  apartments  where  the 
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assassination  of  the  Duke  took  place  in  1588,  and  as 
we  went  from  room  to  room,  the  guide  carefully  giving 
historical  descriptions,  the  Infanta  listened  attentively, 
and  on  leaving,  she  laughingly  remarked  that  she  had 
renewed  many  memories  of  her  ancestors.  A  few 
minutes  later  we  were  in  Tours,  where  we  found 
pleasant  rooms  awaiting  us,  overlooking  a  flowery 
courtyard  of  the  nice  little  Hotel  de  I'Univers.  We 
had  easily  covered  about  three  hundred  kilometres, 
yet  were  very  little  tired,  but  the  roads  are  so  perfect 
in  Touraine  that  distance  and  fatigue  are  almost 
eliminated. 

The  Infanta  is  so  delighted  with  Touraine  that  we 
have  decided  to  stay  here  at  Tours  for  a  few  days 
in  order  to  visit  some  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
chateaux.  Although  the  Infanta  has  always  been  a 
great  traveller,  it  has  so  happened  that  she  has  not 
visited  this  part  of  France  until  now,  and  as  all  things 
beautiful  arouse  her  enthusiasm,  she  seems  to  be  most 
interested  in  prefacing  our  journey  with  a  bit  of 
France  and  its  glories.  The  Infanta  is  in  every  sense 
a  Royal  Princess  of  Spain,  and  she  is  devoted  to  her 
country,  and  is  greatly  interested  in  its  welfare  and 
progress;  but  she  is  ever  true  as  well  to  her  Bour- 
bon heritage,  and  has  all  the  refined  sentiment  and 
sure,  swift  appreciation  of  the  beautiful  in  nature 
and  art,  and  the  delicate  and  graceful  personality 
which  is  properly  the  heritage  of  those  who  so 
long  directed  the  destinies  of  France  in  the  times 
of  that  country's  greatest  glory.  While  the  Infanta 
has  the  sweet  simplicity  and  naturalness  that  is  the 
attribute  of  all  really  great  people,  she  is  a  most  de- 
lightful and  charming  companion,  the  more  so  because 
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of  her  perfect   sincerity  and  complete  understanding 
of  situations  and  circumstances. 

T. 

France,  Toulouse,   March 
My  dear  M: 

We  have  visited  Chenonceaux,  which  is  now  owned  by 
a  friend  of  the  Infanta,  Count  Stanislaus  de  Castellane, 
and  also  Langeais,  and  this  morning,  when  we  were 
all  packed  and  ready  to  start  again  on  our  journey, 
the  Infanta  suggested  having  a  photographer  take  our 
pictures  in  marching  order.  While  we  were  waiting 
for  the  development  of  the  plates,  to  make  sure  they 
were  satisfactory,  we  looked  over  several  pretty  water- 
color  sketches  that  had  been  made  by  the  photographer, 
and  concluded  to  run  over  to  Chinon  and  verify  his 
attractive  paintings.  The  view  up  and  down  the  river 
from  the  hill  of  Chinon  is  certainly  one  of  the  pret- 
tiest in  France.  On  the  way  back  we  stopped  at  the 
Chateau  d'Usse.  The  old  woman  who  showed  us  about 
seemed  greatly  excited  when  she  learned  that  she  was 
showing  the  chateau  to  a  Royal  Princess  of  Spain,  for 
it  turned  out  that  she  was  herself  Spanish,  having 
come  with  her  mother  from  Badajoz  to  France.  It 
was  a  pleasure  to  see  the  beautiful  library'  of  the 
Chateau  d'Usse  which,  to  my  way  of  thinking,  is  by 
far  the  most  beautiful  room  of  the  kind  I  have  ever 
seen.  In  one  of  the  salons  there  hung  an  excellent 
portrait  of  Philip  V  of  Spain,  and  I  asked  the  Infanta 
to  stand  beside  it,  for  the  mouth  in  the  painting  might 
have  been  taken  from  hers,  so  strongly  are  the  lines  of 
Bourbon  resemblance  and  characteristics  maintained 
throughout  the  generations. 
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The  Infanta  is  delighted  with  the  car,  and  says  it 
runs  smoother  than  any  she  has  been  in,  and  has  nick- 
named it  "My  gondola."     From  Tours  the  road  was 
very  beautiful,  and  we  ran  across  the  lovely  Touraine 
country  to  Limoges,  where  we  stopped  for  tea.     There 
we  bought   photographs  of  the   peasants,   who   have 
given  their  name,   "Limousine,"   to  the  tops  of  the 
automobiles;     and    all   the   Limousine   women    surely 
have  a  touch  of  the  south  in  their  large,  dark  eyes. 
We  knew  that  Limoges  is  famous  for  its   porcelain, 
and  that  the  town  is  the  capital  of  the  province  of 
Limousine,  also  famous  for  its  fine  horses,  but  we  could 
not  find  out  why  closed  autos  are  named   for  these 
peasants,  unless  it  be  for  their  curious  bonnet-like  head 
gear.     We  stopped  for  the  night  in   a   quaint   little 
French   inn   at   Perigueux,   famed,   and  justly   so   we 
found,  for  its  "  pate-de-foie-gras,"  to  which  we  did  full 
justice.     This  morning  the  Marquis  de  Gontaut-Biron, 
whom  the   Infanta   brought  to  tea  with   me   shortly 
before  leaving  Paris,  telephoned  to  know  if  the  Infanta 
would   honor  him  by  coming  to  dinner;  but   as   his 
chateau  is  some  ninety  kilometres  away.  Her  Royal 
Highness  decided  that  it  was  too  far  to  motor  in  the 
night,  so  the  invitation  was  changed  to  luncheon. 

We  went  a  few  kilometres  out  of  our  way  this  morn- 
ing, but  from  the  courteous  and  charming  greeting 
from  the  Marquise  and  her  husband,  one  would  have 
never  dreamed  that  we  were  a  moment  late,  and  we 
thoroughly  enjoyed  the  delicious  luncheon,  and  after- 
wards the  visiting  of  this  old  and  historic  stronghold. 
The  Chateau  St.  Blancard  comprises  three  periods 
of  the  building  of  the  country  residences  of  the  no- 
bility of  France.     One  portion  belongs  to  that  of  the 
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chateau-fort,  with  its  towers  and  turrets.  Another 
wing  shows  evidence  by  its  architecture  of  those  more 
peaceful  times  when  the  country  estates  of  the  French 
noble  were  no  longer  in  need  of  defence,  graceful  Gothic 
windows  opening  on  the  broad  green  terrace  serving 
to  relieve  the  austerity  of  the  gray  walls  and  turrets 
of  the  older  part  of  the  castle;  while  the  rather  English 
arrangement  of  the  park,  which  is  left  in  its  natural 
simplicity,  in  place  of  the  usual  formal  garden,  speaks 
of  the  still  later  country  villa. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  all  the  marvellous  man- 
uscripts that  are  carefully  listed  and  kept  in  the 
well  arranged  cases,  in  the  great  hall  of  the  chateau. 
The  Marquis'  ancestor,  Charles  de  Gontaut-Biron,  was 
a  Grand  Marshal  of  France,  and  we  saw  the  room 
where,  shortly  after  his  birth,  he  was  shown  to  the 
peasants  from  the  window.  On  this  occasion  an  old 
woman  cried  out:  "Ah,  yes,  he  is  a  fine  baby,  but  he 
shall  die  by  the  hand  of  a  Bourgignon  "  ;  and  the  story 
goes  that  in  the  fearful  days  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion when  the  marshal  was  about  to  be  beheaded,  he 
stopped  and  asked  the  name  of  his  executioner  who 
replied,  "  Bourgignon."  I  have  taken  many  inter- 
esting photographs,  the  tall,  handsome  sons  of  the 
House  gallantly  carrying  my  camera  and  films.  The 
Infanta,  always  enthusiastic  and  interested,  climbed 
with  us  to  the  very  top  of  the  great  tower,  where  we 
had  a  most  beautiful  view  reaching  far  to  the  south 
over  the  plains  of  France,  and  as  I  told  you,  a  glimpse 
in  the  sunshine  of  the  snow-capped  Pyrenees. 

Later  in  the  afternoon  the  youngest  son  of  the  family, 
a  handsome  boy  with  wonderfully  intelligent  blue  eyes, 
fair  skin  and  soft,  curly,  golden  hair,  took  his  place  at 
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the  piano.  His  playing  was  simply  amazing  in  the 
extraordinary  judgment  of  his  phrasing,  his  expres- 
sion and  his  technique.  His  mother  has  been  his 
only  teacher,  and  certainly  her  pupil  does  her  great 
credit;  but  the  French  woman  of  birth  and  breeding 
is  generally  a  very  accomplished  person,  and  the  fact 
that  she  is  not  obliged  to  earn  her  living  in  no  way 
prevents  her  from  perfecting  her  accomplishments. 
The  boy  has  already  had  offers  to  play  in  professional 
concerts  of  really  fine  standing,  and  I  am  not  at  all 
surprised,  for  he  certainly  is  a  prodigy.  I  believe  the 
family  intend  to  devote  his  career  to  music.  We  had 
tea  in  the  large  hall,  and  after  a  walk  in  the  gardens 
and  more  photographs,  we  returned  to  Toulouse. 
Both  the  Marquis  and  Marquise  expressed  great 
interest  in  the  work  I  am  to  do  for  Spain,  and  extended 
a  most  cordial  invitation  to  F.  B.  and  myself  to  come 
to  them  later  for  a  visit  to  the  chateau.  Certainly 
a  delightful  invitation,  and  one  which  we  hope  to  be 
able  to  accept  in  the  future.  As  we  have  had  our 
first  view  from  here  of  nearby  Spain,  so  too  here  we 
feel  the  first  bit  of  Spanish  influence,  for  there  are 
many  Spaniards  who  find  their  way  across  the  frontier 
and  become  fruit  venders  in  southern  France,  very 
much  as  do  the  Italians  with  us  at  home.  Many 
young  Spanish  boys  become  "marchands  de  plaisirs," 
and  sell  their  sweet-meats  with  evident  success, 
judging  from  their  bright  eyes  and  laughing  faces. 
To  see  so  many  Spanish  faces  in  the  streets  makes  us 
feel  that  Spain  is  very  near,  and  when  one  remembers 
that  the  province  of  Spain  to  which  we  are  going, 
Catalonia,  was  twice  a  part  of  France  for  considerable 
periods  of  time    it  is  not  surprising  that  Spanish  in- 
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fluence  is  still  lingering  here  somewhat  even  now. 
Tomorrow  we  make  our  last  stop  before  climbing  the 
pass  of  La  Perthus  into  Spain.  We  are  going  entirely 
according  to  the  Infanta's  wishes  and  directions,  and 
this  is  a  very  unusual  route  for  motorists,  so  the 
people  tell  us  with  a  raising  of  their  eyebrows  and  a 
sort  of  "sorry  for  you"  air.  I  do  not  feel  quite  sure 
what  will  happen  to  us,  but  I  depend  on  the  Infanta's 
good  sense,  and  a  kindly  Destiny. 

T. 
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Perpignan,  France,  March 

My  dearest  M: 

YOU  will  laugh  when  I  tell  you  that  we  have 
been  to  Spain  and  back  again  already. 
"But  it  a'  happened  this  awa."  You  see 
the  Infanta  does  not  want  anyone  in  Spain 
to  know  her  identity  for  the  first  part  of  the  jour- 
ney, because  she  can  be  much  more  free  to  go  among 
the  people,  as  she  dearly  loves  to  do,  if  she  keeps  a 
strict  incognito;  therefore,  the  only  way  to  pass  the 
large  baggage,  which  we  are  forwarding  into  Spain 
for  use  at  the  end  of  our  journey,  seems  to  be  for 
me  to  cross  the  border  with  the  trunks,  which  have 
arrived  safely  at  the  frontier  station  of  Cerbere  in 
France,  to  the  first  station  in  Spain,  Port  Bou.  Of 
course  there  remained  the  alternative  of  forwarding 
our  keys,  but  neither  the  Infanta  or  we  took  kindly 
to  that  idea.  Therefore,  bright  and  early  this  morning, 
F.  B.  and  I  rumbled  off  in  a  bus  to  the  station,  where 
we  found  our  trunks  and  those  of  the  Infanta  safely 
deposited  in  the  shipping  room.  Five  minutes  in  the 
train  brought  us  through  the  great  rock  tunnel,  which 
connects  the  railway  between  France  and  Spain. 
There  is  no  highway,  but  a  road  is  now  in  process  of 
construction.  Much  has  been  told  us  of  Spanish  cus- 
tom houses,  and  nothing  very  agreeable,  but  I  prepared 
my  disposition  with  great  care,  arranged  my  best 
smile  and  prepared  for  the  worst.  One  after  another 
the  trunks  were  piled  on  the  benches  before  a  long 
array  of  custom  officials,  who  seemed  to  increase  in 
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numbers  with  the  arrival  of  each  new  trunk  from  the 
train.  The  general  discomforting  order  was  given  to 
unlock  them  all,  but  I  took  good  care  to  undo  only 
one  at  a  time.  The  officials  seemed  far  more  curious 
than  disagreeable,  and  kindly  passed  one  trunk  after 
another  without  disarranging  the  things  very  much, 
and  with  the  oft  repeated  injunction  that  nothing  must 
be  avowedly  for  sale  nor  brand  new.  I  was  just  be- 
ginning to  feel  distinctly  triumphant  when  I  opened 
my  big  Vuitton  hat  trunk  and  then,  woe!  One  after 
another  of  my  fair  spring  array  had  to  be  unpinned, 
and  its  merits  discussed  by  the  assembled  crowd  of 
inspectors,  who  seemed  to  have  the  full  amount 
of  Spanish  admiration  for  big  hats.  Though  the 
chief  inspector  was  very  courteous,  his  male  curiosity 
seemed  to  be  quite  too  much  for  him  in  this  tr>'ing 
test.  Patient  and  docile,  I  produced  one  after  an- 
other, and  they  were  handed  around  from  one  officer 
to  the  next,  until  the  room  looked  transformed  into 
Reboux'  shop  with  the  gold  buttoned  officials  for 
hat  poles.  It  was  really  very  funny,  and  I  was 
quite  willing  to  see  the  fun  until  one  black-handed 
individual  seized  my  clean,  white  straw,  and  then  — 
my  eternal  feminine  would  out!  I  seized  my  lovely, 
fresh,  white  roses  with  the  rash  remark  that  mere 
duty  was  of  no  consequence,  but  that  hat  must  not  be 
soiled.  Then  followed  a  long  discussion  as  to  how  long 
I  had  owned  the  hats,  and  if  they  were  for  sale.  I 
disavowed  any  intention  of  having  been  or  becoming 
a  milliner,  but  nevertheless  innumerable  tiny  leads 
were  produced,  tied  with  bits  of  red  and  yellow  string. 
These,  it  seems,  are  the  official  custom  stamp,  and 
must  be  attached  to  every  article  entering  Spain  upon 
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which  a  duty  is  imposed.  Porcaridad!  (For  charity's 
sake.)  I  exclaimed,  "Do  be  quick  and  stick  them 
on  whatever  you  Hke,  and  let  me  go  back  to  Perpignan." 
I  foresaw  the  rest  of  the  afternoon  in  the  inspect- 
ing of  the  Infanta's  hats,  and  if  all  must  needs  be 
tagged  with  these  little  leads,  and  the  leads  stamped 
afterwards,  it  seemed  we  should  spend  days,  not 
minutes,  in  passing  the  Spanish  frontier.  I  must  have 
looked  utterly  miserable  as  I  surely  felt;  for  man- 
like, when  he  found  I  was  quite  willing  to  pay  any 
duty  he  might  impose,  the  chief  inspector  ordered 
the  hats  handed  back  to  me  one  by  one,  helped  me  to 
lock  the  trunks  and  asked  no  duty.  This  over,  he 
courteously  directed  me  to  the  shipping  agent  who 
took  charge  of  sending  the  trunks  on  to  Seville,  where 
we  expect  to  be  for  the  great  Feria  in  April.  All 
the  Infanta's  baggage  went  as  mine,  and  to  my  in- 
tense relief  her  hat  boxes  were  not  even  opened.  We 
caught  the  late  afternoon  train  from  Port  Bou,  and 
five  minutes'  travel  found  us  once  more  in  France. 
Now  we  are  baggage  free  and  train  free  for  some  time 
to  come.  We  found  the  Infanta  writing  letters  and 
looking  fresh  and  rested  after  an  afternoon  by  the 
seaside,  which  she  dearly  loves.  She  stopped  at  the 
little  village  bazaar  returning  from  her  walk,  and 
bought  a  dainty  bottle  of  perfumery,  which  she  has 
just  given  me.     She  is  always  doing  nice  things. 

Like  all  border  towns  Perpignan  is  a  curious  mixture 
of  French  and  Spanish;  and  the  people  on  both  sides 
are  linked  in  a  pretty  religious  tie  in  their  love  of  the 
old  Benedictine  abbey  of  St.  Martin,  built  in  the 
eleventh  century  by  Comte  de  Cerdagne  and  Conflent 
and  his  wife  Guifred,  on  a  rocky  peak  on  the  great 
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mountain  of  Le  Canigou,  considerably  more  than  one 
thousand  metres  above  the  sea.  It  remained  for  a 
Spanish  bishop,  OHba  of  Vic-d'Osona,  in  Catalonia, 
to  consecrate  the  church,  and  put  it  under  the  patron- 
age of  St.  Martin.  The  Bull  of  Pope  Sergius  IV, 
in  the  eleventh  century,  and  still  preserved  in  the 
museum  here  at  Perpignan,  confirmed  the  consecration, 
and  granted  the  privilege  of  mitred  abbey  to  the 
monastery.  Bitter  winds,  ravages  of  time,  military 
desecration  and  pillage  had  their  share  in  the  down 
pulling  of  the  abbey  church;  but  restoration  and  care 
have  now  given  it  a  place  among  the  noble  religious 
monuments  of  France,  and  the  yearly  pilgrimage  from 
Catalonia  to  the  old  abbey,  and  the  services  held  there 
in  the  restored  ruins,  still  attest  the  lively  interest  of 
Spain,  and  the  undiminished  religious  fervor  of  the 
peasants  regardless  of  boundary  lines. 

Jacinto  Verdaguer,  the  Mistral-espagnol,  wrote  his 
wonderfully  vivid  epic,  "Canigou,"  with,  naturally, 
the  old  abbey  in  the  centre  of  the  stage.  But  in  the 
poem  the  abbey  tower  is  made  to  moan:  "Campaiies 
ja  no  tinch,"  "Bells  I  have  no  longer."  But  this  is 
now  not  true,  for  only  a  few  years  ago  the  Bishop, 
called  of  Canigou  (really  the  Bishop  of  Perpignan),  had 
a  new  peal  of  bells  hung  in  the  old  crenelated  tower, 
that  today  rings  forth:  "Campaiies  ja  tinch."  "I 
have  my  bells;  Oliba  has  come  to  life  again;  he  has 
brought  them  back  to  me."  And  both  Catalonians 
and  border  Frenchmen  contributed  to  make  this  possi- 
ble. 

T. 
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FiGUERAS,  Spain,  March 
My  dear  M: 

HERE  we  are  in  Spain.  We  came  over  the 
great  mountain  pass,  Col  du  Perthus,  with 
our  big  Hmousine,  motor  trunks  and  all, 
and  we  live  to  tell  the  tale;  more  than 
that,  without  mishap  or  hindrances.  The  Infanta  was 
indeed  right  to  guide  us  far  from  the  way  of  hasty 
travellers,  and  let  us  know  the  joy  of  such  wonderful 
scenery  as  we  have  seen  today.  Surely  the  gods  are 
with  us,  and  even  the  elements  on  our  side. 

Soon  after  we  left  Perpignan  the  great  snow-capped 
Canigou,  the  glory  of  these  near-coast  Pyrenees, 
loomed  up  before  us,  magnificent  and  resplendent,  as 
the  sun  touched  its  snow-crowned  peak,  while  the  blue- 
green  foreground  of  thousands  of  olive  trees,  across 
the  broad  fields,  reaching  almost  to  the  mountain's 
base,  made  a  beautiful  picture;  and  as  characteris- 
tically Spanish  as  Velazquez'  paintings,  which  it  im- 
mediately called  to  mind.  Up  we  went  and  onward 
until  with  the  ever  increasing  cold  and  wind  we  reached 
the  top  of  the  pass;  here  again  we  had  to  face  the 
dreaded  custom  officials,  and  although  I  was  prepared 
to  have  our  little  auto  trunks  pulled  and  hauled  about 
by  curious  eyes,  I  meant  to  prevent  it  if  possible. 
Fortunately  the  good  wind  blew  furiously,  until  the 
officer,  who  came  out  looking  very  fierce,  and  evi- 
dently intending  to  order  all  our  trunks  to  the  ground, 
was  nearly  blown  away  before  he  was  ten  feet  from  his 
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cabin  door.  For  a  moment  he  stood  resolute,  and  then 
as  a  sudden  gust  of  sleet  and  snow  nearly  blew  away 
his  long,  narrow  Spanish  shawl  ("bufanda")  which 
was  wound  tightly  about  his  throat  and  chin,  he 
hurried  back  to  his  little  house  calling  to  Fusi  (the 
chauffeur)  to  follow.  The  Infanta  had  given  Fusi 
instructions  as  to  what  to  do  and  say,  and  F.  B.  gave 
him  a  material  suggestion.  As  a  result  of  Fusi's  diplo- 
macy and  management,  we  were  soon  merrily  on  our 
way,  and  snug  as  the  proverbial  bug  in  our  limousine, 
in  spite  of  the  furious  snow  storm  in  which  we  entered 
sunny  Spain. 

We  were  not  five  minutes  in  Spain  before  the  sur- 
face of  the  roads  told  us  that  we  had  indeed  left  France, 
the  land  of  beautiful  highways,  and  must  be  prepared 
to  rough  it,  literally,  in  regard  to  roads  henceforth; 
but  I  imagine  as  we  get  down  into  that  part  of  Spain 
that  is  more  usually  travelled,  we  shall  find  much 
better  road  conditions  than  up  here  in  the  mountains, 
where  so  few,  if  any,  have  come  with  limousine  auto- 
mobiles. But  the  change  of  the  road  was  not  so  great 
as  the  change  of  scene,  for  instead  of  the  quickly- 
passing  motors,  and  the  big  open  peasant  carts  of 
France,  we  now  constantly  met  the  picturesque  two- 
wheeled  "tartanas,"  with  their  big  curved  awning 
covers,  lined  with  fine  basket  work,  that  are  the 
typical  dray  of  Spain,  so  the  Infanta  tells  me.  The 
drivers  were  no  longer  the  blue  shirted  French  peas- 
ants, but  swarthy-skinned  Spaniards,  wearing  droop- 
ing red  caps  ("barretinas")  that  somewhat  resemble 
the  Garibaldi  cap  in  Italy. 

It  is  not  exactly  one's  idea  of  Spain  to  find  the  trees 
white  with  snow,  and  only  long  experience  and  pre- 
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caution  had  made  Fusi  carry  a  very  heavy  coat  to 
protect  him  from  the  snow  and  sleet  storm  through 
which  we  ran  for  several  miles.  A  little  later,  when 
the  sun  came  out  and  touched  the  snow  that  weighed 
down  the  picturesque  Spanish  pines,  that  one  usually 
connects  only  with  tropical  scenes  and  brilliant  flowers, 
we  had  a  picture  as  beautiful  as  it  was  unusual. 

We  reached  Figueras  in  time  for  luncheon,  but  which 
to  choose  of  the  two  quaint  little  "posadas"  (inns) 
which  in  Spain  are  what  the  "albergo"  or  "trattoria" 
are  in  Italy,  we  did  not  know.  It  was  market  day  in 
Figueras,  and  there  was  scarcely  room  in  the  street 
for  the  automobile  to  pass  along  slowly;  for  the  whole 
centre  of  the  town  was  taken  up  with  caged  ducks, 
pigs,  chickens  and  endless  numbers  of  Spanish  "boti- 
jos,"  the  characteristic  earthen  water-bottles  of  Spain. 
The  entrance  of  the  more  prepossessing  hotel  was 
merely  a  covered  driveway,  and  we  had  to  climb  up 
some  dark  stone  steps,  following  the  directions  of  an 
old  peasant,  to  find  the  restaurant,  for  we  were  already 
very  hungry. 

The  Infanta  has  travelled  a  great  deal,  and  she  has 
made  alone  many  trips  incognito;  but  I  doubt  very 
much  if  she  has  ever  been  to  a  more  rough  and  ready 
place  than  this  big  dining  room,  where  at  numerous 
tables,  some  two  hundred  or  more  husky  Spanish 
farmers  were  discussing  the  condition  and  quality  of 
their  produce,  raised  on  these  beautiful  surrounding 
plains  of  Ampurdan,  the  fertile,  wine-producing  coun- 
try once  known  as  the  Plains  of  Emporiae,  and  tilled 
by  the  ancient  Greeks.  Just  at  first  the  Infanta 
wavered  a  bit,  and  then  as  she  realized  the  situation, 
she    laughed    and   said:     "We    must    remember   we 
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are  on  a  voyage  of  discovery,  and  I  have  promised  to 
show  you  Spain;  well  then,  this  is  a  part  of  it,  come 
along."  We  made  a  bold  dash  for  the  one  empty 
table  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  room,  and  I  began  my 
first  real  practice  of  Spanish.  It  was  very  discourag- 
ing, however,  for  I  could  understand  very  little  that 
the  peasant  said  to  me,  and  apparently  he  could  under- 
stand nothing  whatever  of  what  I  wanted  to  say  to 
him;  but  when  the  Infanta  met  with  a  similar  result, 
I  realized  that  we  were  in  Catalonia,  and  that  the 
language  of  the  Catalans  is  very  different  from 
Castilian  Spanish.  More  than  all  that,  the  Infanta 
says  that  the  Catalans  sometimes  do  not  want  to 
understand  or  to  speak  the  language  of  the  rest  of 
Spain,  toward  which  they  do  not  always  feel  very 
friendly. 

I  doubt  if  any  foreigner  can  fully  understand  the 
intricacies  of  the  much-discussed  difficulties  between 
Catalonia  and  Spain.  There  has  perhaps  been  little 
love  between  the  two,  and  there  was  a  time  when  every 
effort  was  made  by  the  Catalans  to  become  a  part  of 
France.  Indeed,  for  a  short  time  in  the  tenth  century 
it  was  French  territory,  ruled  by  the  Lords  of  Aqui- 
taine,  who  were,  however,  finally  driven  out  from  the 
Spanish  marche,  as  it  was  called  in  France.  By  the 
beginning  of  the  eleventh  century  the  Catalans  as- 
sumed their  independence,  and  during  the  succeeding 
one  hundred  years  made  their  state  a  power  in  Europe, 
undertaking  expeditions  against  neighboring  kingdoms, 
and  making  advantageous  alliances  with  some  of  the 
then  independent  cities  of  the  Mediterranean.  Twice 
it  has  been  drawn  back  into  the  fold  of  the  Spanish 
kingdom  as  the  result  of  two  Royal  marriages.     First, 
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that  of  Ramon  Berenguer  IV,  a  descendant  of  the 
first  Prankish  Counts,  with  Petronilla,  a  granddaughter 
of  the  Dukes  of  Aquitaine,  and  heiress  to  the  throne 
of  Aragon;  secondly,  the  marriage  of  Ferdinand  of 
Aragon  with  Isabella  of  Castile.  The  first  drew 
together  the  interests  of  the  maritime  province  with 
those  of  the  powerful  kingdom  of  Aragon,  and  in 
turn,  those  of  Catalonia  along  with  Aragon  were  drawn 
into,  and  became  a  part  of,  the  great  empire  of  Spain 
under  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  Catalonia,  once  sep- 
arated from  Spain,  was  by  tradition  and  geography 
again  drawn  back,  and  although  the  Catalan  remains 
distinctly  individual,  he  is  far  more  attached  to  Spain 
than  many  of  the  modern  writers  would  have  us  believe. 
Catalonia  has  always  fought  sturdily  and  persistently 
for  its  individuality,  and  even  when  the  country 
became  subject  to  the  ruler  of  Aragon,  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  state  were  kept  quite  separate,  and 
nowhere  are  they  more  zealously  guarded  and  main- 
tained today  than  here. 

Certainly  the  type  of  healthy,  virile-looking  men  all 
about  us  in  the  dining  room,  spoke  eloquently  for  the 
condition  and  industry  of  the  Catalan  farmers.  They 
made  a  tremendous  racket,  all  talking  at  once  in  deep, 
rather  harsh  voices;  but  I  thoroughly  enjoyed  the 
whole  thing,  as  this  is  genuinely  seeing  Spain.  People 
in  Figueras  evidently  have  good  appetites;  for  the 
obliging  waiter  brought  us  twelve  courses  of  excel- 
lent food,  very  well  cooked,  and  wanted  three  "pesetas" 
(60  cents)  each  for  it,  which  included  the  red  wine, 
which  we  declined.  I  dare  say  this  Ampurdan  wine 
is  very  good,  but  experience  has  taught  me  to  let  the 
"wines  of  the  country"  beautifully  alone,  unless  I  am 
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thoroughly  accHmated  to  the  region,  by  a  prolonged 
stay.  We  had  our  first  taste  today  of  the  Spanish 
"merluza  fritta,"  a  sort  of  fried  river  fish  that  is 
cooked  in  Spanish  refined  oil;  and  contrary  to  the 
reports  about  Spanish  cooking,  I  found  it  delicious. 

After  luncheon  we  strolled  up  the  hill  past  the  eager 
peasant  women,  who  were  gradually  diminishing  their 
collection  of  caged  poultry,  sheep,  pigs  and  sundry 
expositions  of  small  wares  for  the  farmers'  wives,  to 
the  great  castle  of  San  Fernando,  built  under  Ferdi- 
nand VI,  on  the  site  of  a  Capuchin  Convent.  Its 
situation  and  its  massive  construction  render  it 
really  the  key  to  the  frontier.  It  was  taken  by  the 
French  in  1794,  and  recaptured  in  181 1  by  Rovira, 
with  a  handful  of  men,  who  took  it  by  surprise.  The 
French  again  captured  it  the  same  year,  under  General 
D'Hilliers,  with  four  thousand  men,  and  it  was  here 
too,  on  March  21,  1814,  that  King  Ferdinand  VII 
was  restored  to  his  kingdom  after  his  captivity  at 
Valen^ay,  and  escorted  hither  by  Suchet.  The  castle 
is  literally  built  into  the  rock,  and  there  are  barracks 
for  twenty  thousand  men,  stables  for  five  hundred 
horses,  and  the  great  water  cisterns  looked  inexhaus- 
tible. The  whole  is  in  shape  an  irregular  pentagon, 
most  ingeniously  contrived  by  the  Spanish  engineer, 
Cermino.  It  is  a  splendid  pile,  and  still  used  as  a 
garrison  for  the  Spanish  soldiers,  and  we  were  not  only 
interested  in  the  castle,  but  were  doubly  repaid  for 
our  walk  by  the  lovely  view  of  the  surrounding  plains. 

It  was  in  this  little  town  of  Figueras,  in  the  year  1701, 
that  King  Philip  V  came  to  receive  his  bride,  Doiia 
Maria  Luisa  Gabriela  of  Savoy,  on  her  arrival  from 
Italy,  and  on  the  following  day,  on  the  estate  of  the 
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Count  of  Perelada  near  Figueras,  their  Majesties  met. 
The  young  Queen  was  then  fourteen  years  old,  very 
beautiful,  affable  and  sweet,  and  as  an  old  Spanish 
account  runs,  "gifted  by  nature  with  the  art  of  ingra- 
tiating herself  into  the  affection  of  the  whole  Spanish 
nation,  who  eternally  preserve  her  memory."  On 
the  third  of  November  their  Majesties  received  the 
benediction  in  the  little  parochial  church  of  Figueras, 
which  we  have  seen  today,  and  two  days  later  left  in 
the  Royal  coach  for  Barcelona,  where  the  festivities 
and  illuminations  were  most  elaborate. 

Beyond  the  castle  there  is  little  to  see  in  the  town, 
but  the  Infanta  was  very  anxious  to  take  a  run  of  some 
eighteen  kilometres  from  here  to  the  "Golfa  de  Rosas" 
(Gulf  of  Roses).  Some  French  admiral  had  found 
this  a  delightful  harbor  for  his  ships,  and  had  expatiated 
upon  the  beauties  of  the  place  to  Her  Royal  Highness, 
in  talking  with  her  in  one  of  the  Paris  salons,  shortly 
before  she  left  for  Spain  with  me.  Soon  after  we 
started  the  wind  began  to  blow  furiously,  and  as  the 
road  was  built  on  a  high  embankment  above  the 
fields,  I  feared  that  not  only  would  Fusi  be  blown  from 
his  seat,  but  the  whole  limousine  would  be  blown 
off  the  bank.  Great  dark  clouds  gathered  over  the 
high  mountains  to  the  left,  which  were  bleak  and 
desolate-looking,  and  it  seemed  as  if  we  should  never 
arrive,  but  I  have  now  heard  that  the  Spanish  kilo- 
metre is  considerably  more  than  the  French  measure 
of  the  same  distance,  so  it  took  us  some  time,  against 
the  wind,  to  cover  eighteen. 

When  we  at  last  reached  this  wonderful  Gulf  of  Roses 
we  were  rather  disillusioned,  perhaps  because  the  old 
admiral,  inspired  by  the  Infanta's  charming  personal- 
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ity,  described  the  harbor  too  enthusiastically,  or  per- 
haps the  bleak  wind  and  very  early  spring  prevented 
the  verdure  of  the  shore  from  properly  framing  what  is 
really  a  very  pretty  little  harbor.     Indeed,   it  is  by 
some  considered  to  be  one  of  the  best  and  safest  ports 
of  anchor  in  the  whole  Mediterranean;   and  it  was  in 
this  famous  little  harbor  that  King  Philip  II  on  his 
Royal    progress    to    his    coronation    at    Brussels    was 
saluted    by    the    great    Andrea    Doria,    that    famous 
Genoese   admiral    then   in    command    of    the    Papal, 
French  and  Imperial  navies  with  a  fleet  of  fifty-five 
galleys.     The  honor  extended  to   Philip  at  this  time 
here  and  elsewhere  marked  him  among  the  first  kings 
of  Europe,  a  distinction  first  achieved  by  Charles  V, 
his  father,  who  is  known  in  history  more  as  Charles  V 
than   as   Charles   I,  as   he    is  often  named  in  Spain. 
The  great  Emperor  was  really  far  more  German  than 
Spanish  in  type  and    tastes;   but  Philip,  his  son,  was 
not  only  Spanish  born,  but  Spanish  in  temperament 
and   looks,   and   the  distinction   awarded   him  at  the 
time    of   his    coronation,    his    successors    enjoyed    for 
nearly  one  hundred  years.     About   the  shores  of  the 
bay  was  built    a  quaint  little  Spanish  fishing  village, 
but  as  the  clouds  grew  considerably  blacker,  after  a 
turn  through  the  town,  in  which  there  was  little  to  see, 
we  started  on  the  return  to  Figueras,  for  we  planned 
to  go  on  to  Barcelona  tonight.     "Man  proposes,"  and 
you  know  the  rest.     Our  journey  back  was  far  slower 
than  that  going  down,  for   on   the   way  we    met  all 
the   peasants   returning  from  market  day.     Most  of 
the  carts  were  drawn   by  teams  harnessed   tandem, 
sometimes  two,  three  or  four  mules,  one  after  the  other, 
ofttimes  a   little    donkey    leading    the   line;    and   as 
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nearly  every  mule  and  all  the  donkeys,  on  seeing  what 
they  had  never  seen  before,  a  limousine  automobile, 
tried  to  go  as  rapidly  as  possible  in  different  directions 
at  the  same  time,  the  confusion  of  the  road  was  made 
for  the  time  complete. 

It  does  not  do  here  to  be  angry  or  impatient  with 
the  peasants,  for  the  humblest  peasant  is  in  his  heart, 
if  not  actually  a  Grandee,  always  a  Spaniard;  even 
the  beggars  call  you  "little  brother  or  sister"  when 
they  ask  for  alms;  so  poor  Fusi  had  to  be  very  patient, 
and  repeatedly  drew  the  car  to  the  side  of  the  road 
where  we  stopped  until  the  jumping  mules,  excited 
men  and  screaming  children  could  pass  us.  F.  B. 
thought  the  men  seemed  to  be  more  scared  than  the 
animals,  and  we  noticed  that  when  the  carts  were 
driven  by  the  stalwart  peasant  women,  there  seemed 
to  be  much  less  difficulty  in  getting  the  "tartanas" 
by  the  machine,  but  as  we  all  believe  so  firmly  in 
woman's  ability,  we  may  have  been  prejudiced. 

At  last  we  were  back  at  Figueras,  and  after  many 
inquiries,  which  met  with  as  many  varying  replies  as 
to  direction,  we  decided  to  take  the  road  that  the 
majority  of  the  peasants  seemed  to  think  was  the  right 
one  for  Barcelona.  We  had  gone  about  ten  kilo- 
metres over  a  very  fair  road  when  we  came  to  a  river 
"which  we  couldn't  get  across"  (the  Nuga).  The 
car  has  forded  many  rivers  before  now,  but  on  examin- 
ing this  rushing  stream  with  its  very  sandy  bed,  Fusi 
declared  that  if  we  valued  the  motor  we  should  not 
try  it.  F.  B.  thought  he  was  rather  over  cautious, 
and  Fusi  obediently  started  the  car  a  little  way  down 
the  bank  into  the  river,  but  it  was  very  evident  that 
the  water  was  too  deep ;  indeed  it  took  all  our  seventy 
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horse  power  to  back  the  car  up  the  bank,  so  we  turned 
around  in  search  of  a  new  highway.  Several  old 
peasants,  in  the  picturesque  red  caps,  driving  their 
great  two-wheeled  "tartanas,"  smiled  derisively  at 
the  big  machine  as  they  splashed  their  mules  through 
the  stream  and  went  quietly  on  their  way.  They 
confidently  assured  us  that  this  was  absolutely  the 
only  highroad  to  Barcelona,  but  my  own  common 
sense  told  me  that  this  could  not  be  true,  as  I  had  taken 
the  precaution  before  leaving  Perpignan  to  learn  that 
several  motors  had  gone  between  there  and  Barcelona 
only  two  or  three  days  previous  to  our  passing.  How- 
ever, what  with  our  excursion  to  the  Gulf  of  Roses, 
and  the  unexpected  difficulty  of  a  fordless  river,  we 
now  found  ourselves  destined  to  Figueras  for  the 
night.  Besides,  it  was  nearly  tea  time.  Five  o'clock 
and  tea  are  absolutely  synonymous  in  the  Infanta's 
mind,  as  I  have  said,  but  we  want  to  have  as  much  fun 
and  as  many  experiences  as  possible,  so  we  decided 
not  to  return  to  the  "fonda"  of  our  luncheon,  but  to 
try  the  other  one  which,  on  examination,  we  found  to 
have  a  touring  club  sign  over  the  entrance. 

I  concluded  first  to  go  on  a  voyage  of  discovery 
before  asking  the  Infanta  to  leave  the  comfortable 
car,  and  after  wending  my  way  among  the  numerous 
"tartanas"  and  other  carts  that  filled  the  entrance  to 
the  courtyard,  I  came  at  last  at  the  top  of  a  flight  of 
stairs  to  the  office  and  the  proprietor.  To  my  relief 
we  found  excellent  rooms,  clean,  but  very  cold  and 
without  the  slightest  arrangement  for  heating.  Being 
sunny  Spain  I  suppose  it  is  expected  to  be  warm,  but 
nothing  but  a  vivid  imagination  could  keep  one  so  in 
Figueras,  certainly  at  this  season  of  the  year. 
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Spaniards  as  a  whole  are  not  used  to  tea,  so  we 
refused  what  the  Infanta  dubbed  "boiled  hay,"  and 
kept  to  our  good  thermos  bottles  and  lunch  baskets, 
fortunately  well  supplied.  To  the  young  Queen  and 
to  the  Infanta,  both  of  whom  have  been  very  gracious 
to  the  famous  Sir  Thomas  of  tea  and  Shamrock  yacht 
fame,  is  largely  due  the  beginnings  of  tea  drinking  in 
Spain.  At  the  present  day,  Her  Royal  Highness  tells 
me,  that  in  the  large  cities  of  central  Spain,  "Te 
Lipton"  is  to  be  had  very  generally. 

After  our  picnic  tea,  before  the  one  miniature  fire 
in  the  little  main  sitting  room  of  the  "fonda,"  the 
Infanta  wrote  a  letter,  which  she  wished  to  have 
registered  and  sent  to  some  friends  in  Seville;  and  we 
have  had  a  most  amusing  experience,  for  registering  a 
letter  in  Spain  seems  to  be  a  formal  and  complicated 
ceremony.  We  asked  the  direction,  and  easily  found 
the  little  post-office,  but  we  had  forgotten  that  it  was 
market  day,  and  the  postman  had  gone  for  a  stroll, 
leaving  word  with  a  small  boy  that  he  would  be  back 
in  an  hour.  On  our  return  visit  to  this  independent 
official,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  he  told  us  that  the 
stamp  necessary  for  a  registered  letter  could  never  be 
purchased  at  a  post-office,  but  must  be  bought  at  the 
government  tobacco  shop  some  little  distance  away. 
He  was  calmly  smoking  in  an  easy  chair,  and  remarked 
casually  that  it  was  very  late,  that  he  would  send  it 
"maniana"  and  that  was  quite  soon  enough.  Thus  we 
heard  for  the  first  time  the  word  that  is  typical  of 
all  Spain  according  to  the  story  books.  For  my  part 
I  rather  distrust  story-book  traditions  about  coun- 
tries, for  if  all  the  books  about  other  countries  are  as 
incorrect  as  many  of  the  books  that  have  been  written 
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about  our  country,  and  certainly  those  about  Italy, 
I  think  there  is  much  yet  to  learn  first-hand  about  the 
countries  of  the  world  that  one  reads  about.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  no  one  ever  sees  places  or  things  from 
the  same  point  of  view,  and  few  people  take  the  trouble 
to  learn  the  language  or  to  really  enter  into  the  life 
of  the  countries  which  they  visit.  This  postman, 
however,  fulfilled  the  stor>^-book  tradition  that  in 
Spain  "tomorrow"  is  really  the  right  time  to  do  things, 
but  in  the  case  of  our  registered  letter  we  did  not 
see  it  that  way.  The  Infanta  is  never  tired  of  walking, 
so  over  we  went  to  the  "estanco,"  or  government 
tobacco  shop,  where  we  found  our  registered  letter 
stamp,  all  kinds  of  cigars,  which  we  did  not  want, 
and  innumerable  postal  cards,  which  we  did.  The 
postman,  on  our  return,  gave  a  grunt  of  surprise,  and 
after  much  deliberation,  gave  us  the  registration 
receipt,  and  we  mailed  the  letter. 

Our  dinner  tonight  was  better  than  our  luncheon 
this  noon,  and  this  little  inn  boasts  of  an  electrically- 
lighted  dining  room  with  separate  tables.  As  the 
whole  day  has  been  quite  different  from  what  we  had 
expected,  as  we  have  not  yet  seen  the  famous  cathe- 
dral at  Gerona,  nor  arrived  at  Barcelona,  as  we  hoped, 
the  Infanta  had  every  reason  to  be  a  little  disappointed, 
but  she  was  merriment  itself,  and  told  me  all  sorts  of 
most  interesting  and  amusing  stories  of  her  first  girl- 
hood years  in  Spain. 

You  remember  that  Her  Majesty  Queen  Isabella 
II,  the  mother  of  the  Infanta,  was  for  a  combination 
of  reasons  obliged  to  leave  Spain,  and  that  the  re- 
public which  had  been  so  much  acclaimed  by  a  few- 
Republicans  proved  a  dismal  failure  on   experiment. 
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Castelar  said:  "We  cannot  have  a  Republic  without 
Republicans."  Chaos  followed,  and  the  dissolution 
of  the  Republic  was  thought  to  be  adjusted  when 
Amadeo  of  Savoy,  a  brother  of  King  Umberto  of  Italy, 
and  the  father  of  H.  R.  H.  Duke  of  Abruzzi,  mounted 
the  throne  of  Spain.  He  brought  with  him  his  beauti- 
ful Italian  wife,  who,  born  a  Countess  of  Cisterna,  was 
raised  by  her  adoring  husband  to  his  side  on  the  throne 
of  Spain,  as  Queen.  Donna  Victoria,  a  beautiful, 
cultured,  kind-hearted  woman,  seems,  in  a  picture  of 
Spain  of  those  troublesome,  turbulent  days,  like  a  white- 
robed  comforting  angel  of  peace ;  for  among  the  many 
criticisms,  accusations  and  gibes  from  the  thirty 
various  political  factions  of  that  day  in  Spain,  no  one 
could  find  for  her  anything  but  respect  and  admiration, 
and  the  most  violent  of  the  Republican  deputies  in 
one  of  his  speeches  in  the  Cortes  could  not  do  less  than 
acclaim  her  both  illustrious  and  virtuous.  She  had 
studied  and  mastered  thoroughly  the  Spanish  lan- 
guage, and  spoke  it  like  her  own,  a  most  difficult  thing 
to  do,  for  I  believe  Spanish  to  be  more  difficult  for 
the  Italian  than  for  almost  any  other  nationality. 
The  two  languages  are  just  enough  similar  to  make 
the  real  dissimilarity  most  difficult  to  overcome. 
Even  the  great  writer,  De  Amicis,  felt  this.  The  young 
Italian  Queen  had  also  made  herself  familiar  with  the 
history,  literature  and  customs  of  her  new  country, 
and  she  could  only  be  reproached  that  she  was  not 
Spanish  born.  Possessed  of  large  wealth,  she  gave  of 
it  freely,  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  pesetas 
a  month,  to  hospitals  and  benevolent  institutions, 
some  of  which  she  founded  herself,  and  all  her  personal 
expenses  and  those  of  her  children  were  paid  with  her 
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own  money;  but  the  Spaniards  were  first  of  all,  Span- 
iards, and  they  missed  the  gorgeous  pomp  of  their 
late  Queen  Isabella,  who  dined  with  diadems  of  dia- 
monds, orders  and  many  insignias  of  Royalty,  in 
great  contrast  to  the  simplicity  of  the  daily  life  of 
Donna  Victoria.  When  King  Don  Amadeo  arose  at 
daybreak,  and  took  his  walk  in  the  gardens  of  the 
palace,  or  crossed  the  city  on  foot,  accompanied  only 
by  an  aide-de-camp,  little  Republican  housekeepers 
would  say,  "Asi  debe  hacer"  (Thus  he  ought  to  do), 
but  the  Royalists,  with  a  grimace  would  murmur, 
"Que  clase  de  rey"  (What  kind  of  a  king),  or,  "He  is 
determined  someone  shall  shoot  him."  The  demands 
upon  the  young  monarch  were  innumerable,  but  he 
met  them  all  with  kindness,  reserve  and  interest,  but 
despite  all  the  criticism,  the  Spanish  were  just,  and 
whatever  changes  he  made,  and  however  much  he 
varied  the  court  etiquette  of  the  past,  they  were  bound 
to  admit  that  he  looked  well,  that  he  reviewed  the 
troops  as  befitted  a  son  of  the  House  of  Savoy,  and  that 
as  far  as  courage  was  concerned,  there  was  nothing  to 
be  said.  Nevertheless,  he  was  often  called  "El  rey 
intruso,"  and  he  was  not  Spanish. 

That  this  intelligent  man  was  undoubtedly  anxious 
and  eager  for  the  welfare  of  his  newly-adopted  people 
has  never  been  doubted;  but  the  Italian  and  Spanish 
natures  are  totally  different,  their  point  of  view  varies 
as  much  as  the  histories  of  their  countries,  and  the 
strange,  almost  mystical  strain  of  the  Oriental  which  is 
an  intrinsic  part  of  the  Spanish  nature  is  almost  totally 
lacking  in  the  Italian.  If  it  exists  in  the  smallest 
degree  in  southern  Italy,  and  because  of  Spanish  in- 
fluence there,  it  is  totally  non-existent  in  the  northern 
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part  of  the  Italian  peninsula.  Therefore  it  was  im- 
possible that  the  simplicity  of  Amadeo  should  not  be 
taken  for  lack  of  dignity  in  the  streets  of  Madrid,  while 
on  the  other  hand,  his  great  reserve  at  other  times 
seemed  to  separate  him  from  his  Spanish  subjects, 
who,  with  the  curious  contradiction  of  the  Oriental, 
love  hauteur  on  the  one  hand,  and  genial  gracious- 
ness  on  the  other.  Amadeo  felt  this  and  saw  the  use- 
lessness  of  his  persisting  in  endeavoring  to  assimilate 
himself  with  the  country.  He  realized  that  it  must  be 
a  Spanish  King  for  a  Spanish  people.  Therefore  he 
retired  to  his  own  mountains  of  Savoy,  honored  and 
respected,  but  not  loved,  leaving  Spain  to  assume 
once  more  responsibilities  of  the  chaos  of  a  country 
without  a  leader. 

The  trial  of  a  foreigner  had  brought  all  Spain  to 
realize  the  love  that  they  really  felt  for  the  Bourbons, 
who  had  after  all  made  themselves  Spanish  for  the  sake 
of  Spain,  and  while  they  could  not  recall  the  dethroned 
Queen,  it  was  to  her  brilliant  and  splendid  son  that 
they  gave  the  call  to  come  to  rule  over  them.  When 
Alfonso  XII  was  crowned  as  King  of  Spain  in  Madrid 
in  1874,  the  little  Infanta  Eulalia  was  but  fourteen 
years  old,  and  was  following  out  a  very  careful  edu- 
cation at  the  convent  of  the  "Sacre  Coeur"  in  Paris. 
She  had  left  Spain  with  her  Royal  mother  when  but 
three  years  old,  and  at  the  time  her  brother  brought 
her,  with  her  mother,  back  to  Spain,  to  spend  her  first 
winter  in  the  great  Moorish  Royal  Palace  (The  Alcazar) 
in  Seville,  she  spoke  not  a  word  of  her  native  language. 
While  the  agile  mind  of  the  gifted  little  Princess  quickly 
mastered  Spanish,  and  her  remarkable  adaptability 
to   circumstances  and   surroundings  made  her  enter 
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gaily  into  the  life  and  customs  of  her  country,  she  has 
always  kept  a  deep  and  sincere  affection  for  the 
French  people,  and  the  country  of  her  exiled  girl- 
hood. 

This  must  be  true,  as  it  is  well  known  that  children's 
habits  of  thought  and  life  are  usually  formed  between 
the  years  of  nine  and  fourteen,  and  the  language  they 
use  during  that  period  of  their  lives  is  likely  to  seem 
to  them,  however  fluently  they  may  master  other 
tongues,  really  their  mother  language.  However,  the 
splendid  spirit  of  loyalty,  which  is  the  dominant  char- 
acteristic of  the  Infanta,  assures  for  Spain  her  real 
interest  and  efforts.  Although  she  sees  her  country 
from  a  very  broad  view-point,  and  realizes  the  good, 
she  frankly  admits  the  bad,  and  is  ever  anxious  to 
advance  the  former  and  diminish  the  latter  in  all 
ways  that  lie  in  her  power.  Her  stories  about  her  first 
month's  stay  in  Spain  were  not  only  immensely  interest- 
ing but  irrepressibly  funny,  as  she  sees  everything,  even 
the  annoyances,  from  the  amusing  side,  and  has  a  real 
sense  of  humor.  We  have  had,  therefore,  a  very  jolly 
evening,  but  shall  not  weep  because  we  have  to  leave 
Figueras  in  the  morning. 

Even  up  here  in  the  north  today  we  get  the  aspirated 
vowel  of  the  east,  which  in  seven  hundred  years  of 
Moorish  occupation  penetrated  the  innermost  depths 
of  the  country,  the  people  and  their  language.  The 
Spanish  word  for  fig  today  is  "higuera"  instead  of 
"figuera"  as  it  naturally  would  be  in  the  Latin  form; 
and  the  arms  of  Figueras  on  the  first  and  fourth  quar- 
ters are  red  bars  on  a  field  of  gold,  and  on  the  second 
and  third,  a  green  fig  leaf  in  a  field  of  silver.  Indeed 
the  old  landlord  told  us  with  much  pride  that  in  the 
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olden,  golden  days,  wonderful  figs  were  raised  about 
here,  and  added  to  the  fame  of  the  Spanish  peninsula 
for  that  fruit.  It  is  very  cold  in  my  room,  and  I  am 
going  to  bed  to  keep  warm.  A  curious  sentence  to 
write  from  Spain.     Good-night. 

T. 
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Barcelona,  April 
My  dear  M: 

WE  are  really  in  Barcelona,  but  only  by  a 
merciful  Providence  as  you  shall  hear. 
One  does  not  associate  Spain  in  the 
month  of  April  with  fearful  blizzards 
and  snow-banks,  but  our  road  this  morning  over  the 
mountains  was  white  with  snow,  and  a  fine  sleet  made 
Fusi's  cheeks  much  redder  than  usual.  Much  of  the 
road  was  lined  with  tall,  picturesque  Spanish  pines 
that  grow  straight  up  without  the  side  branches  of 
our  American  pine,  but  with  curious  round  tufts  of 
green  just  at  the  top.  Our  progress  cannot  be  very 
rapid  as  the  peasant  carts  pass  often,  and  the  poor 
animals  and  their  masters  as  well  are  very  much 
excited  over  the  car.  We  had  to  stop  constantly  and 
patiently  wait  until  they  had  passed.  However,  the 
road  was  quite  good  through  this  historic  plain,  which 
was  the  only  part  of  the  peninsula  where  the  early 
Greeks  really  made  a  settlement. 

All  of  a  sudden  we  found  ourselves  confronted  with 
another  gushing  stream  over  which  had  been  built 
only  a  tiny,  and  rather  unstable-looking  foot  bridge. 
A  careful  examination  of  the  map  told  us  that  this 
was  the  only  other  way,  except  to  fly,  to  get  to  Bar- 
celona. For  a  moment  I  had  visions  of  our  much 
longed-for  motor  trip  disappearing,  and  I  must  say, 
greatly  feared  that  we  should  have  to  give  in  to  the 
general  idea  that  Spain  can  be  done  only  in  the  slow 
moving   train   of  the   countr>^     But    Fusi  was   quite 
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undaunted  and  after  a  bit  of  inspection  of  the  river 
bank,  announced  that  there  was  a  stone  driveway- 
built  across  the  bottom  of  the  river,  and  that  if  we 
could  only  get  horses,  the  water  was  shallow  enough  for 
us  to  easily  be  pulled  across.  Horses  and  men!  Yes, 
but  where  to  get  them!  While  we  were  wondering 
what  we  should  do  next,  a  big  six-foot  Spanish  peasant 
splashed  through  the  water  from  the  opposite  shore, 
and  with  the  friendly  "buenos  dias,"  was  passing  by 
with  an  expression  of  wonder  at  our  car,  when  his 
friendly  manner  and  splendid  strength  gave  me  an 
idea,  and  I  called  after  him  in  Spanish  to  please  come 
here  "por  caridad"  (for  charity's  sake).  The  man 
smiled  and  came  back  at  once,  and  we  explained  our 
difficulty.  We  must  get  to  Barcelona;  we  must  have 
horses;  we  must  be  pulled  across  the  water;  would 
he  be  so  kind  as  to  tell  us  what  to  do.?  His  bright, 
rather  small  black  eyes  snapped  and  sparkled;  in  an 
instant  he  seemed  thoroughly  interested  and  glad  to 
help  us.  In  a  rush  of  dialect,  of  which  I  gathered  only 
a  part,  he  explained  that  if  their  Excellencies  would 
be  a  little  patient,  he  would  hurry  with  all  speed  to 
the  village,  which  we  could  see  just  at  the  left  of  the 
other  bank  of  the  river,  and  fetch  horses  and  chains. 
While  he  was  speaking,  a  spry  little  horse  like  those  of 
Naples,  drawing  a  small  "tartana,"  scrambled  across 
the  water  and  came  up  with  us.  Amazed  at  the 
motor,  and  more  so  at  the  sturdy  Spaniard  who  seemed 
so  interested,  the  dapper  little  Spanish  tradesman, 
coming  back  from  market  at  Gerona,  stopped  to  see 
what  it  was  all  about.  Encouraged  by  the  kindness 
of  one  man  of  the  country,  I  hailed  the  second.  "Do, 
good  sir,  please  lend  us  your  horse;    we  must  get  to 
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Barcelona,  and  we  must  get  across  the  river;  without 
a  horse  we  cannot  go,"  I  gasped  out  in  pure  CastiHan, 
wondering  if  he  could  understand.  As  if  we  had 
been  his  relatives  the  man  stopped,  turned  his  horse 
about,  told  Fusi  to  hold  it,  and  said:  "My  horse  is 
too  small,  but  I  will  go  with  the  other  man  to  get  the 
others."  Now  what  do  you  think  of  the  Spanish 
courtesy  of  the  story  books.''  I  say  it  is  not  half  told. 
The  morning  was  bright,  the  landscape  beautiful,  and 
the  little  mediaeval  Spanish  village  at  our  left,  whence 
was  to  come  our  rescue,  most  picturesque.  "What 
is  a  journey  without  adventure!"  exclaimed  the 
Infanta.  "This  is  delightful,"  and  then,  by  way  of 
second  thought,  "I  wonder  if  those  men  will  really 
come  back!"  But  we  had  the  "tartana"  and  the 
little  horse  for  hostage,  and  in  a  really  incredibly 
short  time,  back  they  came,  with  two  horses  and  a 
mule,  splendid  big  chains  and  a  little  boy  to  drive  the 
mule,  who  took  the  lead  of  the  two  horses,  that  were 
quickly  and  deftly  attached  to  the  motor  car  by  great 
iron  hooks,  which  connected  \Aith  the  chain  tugs. 
Off  it  went  with  a  "merr}-,  merry  hum,"  the  little  boy 
running  along  the  foot  bridge  holding  the  long  reins, 
and  calling  invectives  to  the  mule  to  hurry  up.  The 
Infanta  and  I  got  out  of  the  car  to  watch  the  harness- 
ing process,  and  so  interested  were  the  men  in  starting 
the  car  that,  before  we  knew  it,  it  was  in  the  middle 
of  the  river,  and  we  were  on  the  shore;  but  the  man 
with  the  "tartana,"  evidently  pleased  to  be  of  still  fur- 
ther use,  gallantly  bowed  us  into  his  little  vehicle  and  we 
splashed  across  with  the  little  horse.  Nothing  could 
induce  him  to  take  any  remuneration  for  the  stopping 
of  his  journey  or  the  loss  of  his  time.     We  paid  the 
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good  Spaniard  all  he  would  take  for  the  use  of  the 
horses,  but  he  made  us  feel,  like  the  man  of  the  East, 
that  we  had  allowed  him  to  "acquire  merit"  in  show- 
ing his  inborn  courtesy  to  the  stranger. 

By  the  greatest  good  fortune  our  road  led  straight 
through  the  streets  of  the  village  of  our  rescue,  one  of 
the  most  curious,  most  ancient  looking  and  most 
fascinating  little  towns  that  any  of  us  had  ever  seen. 
It  is  not  in  the  story  books  of  Spain,  and  it  is  only  put 
down  on  unusually  complete  maps,  but  from  the  aspect 
of  the  ancient  place,  the  very  short,  narrow  streets,  and 
from  our  memories  of  history,  we  knew  that  we  were 
in  the  old  historic  Iberian  city  of  Besalu.  The  little 
river  we  had  crossed  was  the  "Fluvia,"  and  this  strange, 
quaint-looking  little  town  was  probably  named  after 
the  beautiful  fields  amidst  which  it  lies,  and  the  ancient 
Phoenician  and  Egyptian  god,  Bess,  whose  figures  and 
busts  are  shown  in  Egyptian  art,  and  after  whom  indi- 
viduals and  cities  were  called,  both  in  earlier  and  later 
times.  He  appears  in  the  ritual  as  one  of  the  guardians 
of  the  doorway  of  Aahlu ;  and  as  this  section  of  Spain 
around  the  old  Greek  city  "Emporium"  was  the  only 
large  Greek  colony  in  the  peninsula,  it  is  not  difficult 
to  imagine  that  before  the  Greeks,  the  Phoenicians 
had  found  their  way  up  the  river,  and  in  the  midst  of 
this  fertile  and  beautiful  plain  (Bess-Aahlu)  called  the 
name  of  their  town  after  their  god  and  its  surroundings. 

The  consternation  on  the  faces  of  the  inhabitants 
of  this  antiquated  little  town  was  wonderful  and  inter- 
esting to  see,  but  instead  of  fear,  distrust  or  aversion, 
we  were  greeted  with  smiles,  and  all  the  Spanish 
effusion  of  "good  day"  in  its  various  forms.  In  one 
of  the  streets  it  looked  as  if  the  car  could  not  pass, 
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and  by  reaching  our  hands  from  the  window  on  either 
side,  we  could  touch  the  houses.  The  httie  street 
twisted  and  turned,  and  it  took  all  Fusi's  agility  at 
the  wheel  to  steer  in  and  around  and  about  until  we 
finally  found  ourselves  once  more  on  the  broad  high- 
way toward  Gerona. 

Just  outside  the  town,  we  passed  through  a  won- 
derful avenue  of  great  majestic  trees,  and  then  the 
road  climbed  higher  and  higher  into  the  mountains. 
As  we  came  over  the  little  pass  to  Banolas,  the  view 
across  the  lake  near  by  to  the  snow-capped  peaks 
beyond  made  the  Infanta  exclaim,  "Surely  this  is  my 
Spanish  Switzerland,  I  am  delighted  to  see  it."  We 
photographed  the  lake  and  the  mountains,  but  we  soon 
discovered  we  were  far  from  Switzerland,  and  in  the 
land  so  long  inhabited  by  the  Moors,  for  on  one  side 
of  the  little  town  was  an  old  time  Spanish  cemetery, 
which  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  high  wall  of  stone, 
built  very  thick,  into  which,  tier  on  tier,  are  placed 
the  coffins  of  the  dead,  giving  the  effect,  at  a  great  dis- 
tance, of  a  gigantic  honeycomb.  The  sulphur  waters 
of  this  little  town  were  famous  in  the  days  of  the 
Moors,  and  are  still  said  to  be  very  efficacious  for  all 
skin  troubles.  We  stopped  in  the  little  "plaza"  and 
bought  some  photographs  and  postals. 

We  reached  the  town  of  Gerona  in  time  for  lunch, 
and  the  landlord  of  the  pleasant  inn  profusely  apolo- 
gized for  the  wretchedness  of  the  day,  exclaiming  as 
the  snowflakes  fell  about  us,  that  he  had  not  seen  snow 
in  that  town  for  twenty-five  years.  Nothing  daunts 
the  Infanta's  enthusiasm,  and  as  the  cathedral  at 
Gerona  is  quite  famous,  we  bundled  up  in  furs  and 
climbed  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  up  the  long  flight 
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of  eighty-six  steps  to  the  church  door.  The  cathedral 
is  Gothic  in  architecture,  and  is  famous  for  the  great 
span  of  the  nave  which  covers,  in  one  splendid  arch  of 
seventy-four  feet,  the  entire  width  of  the  structure, 
which  is  the  widest  keystone  vault  in  existence.  Here 
the  Spaniard  in  Gothic  architecture  aspired  to  and 
achieved  the  superlative,  but  I  cannot  get  used  to  the 
placing  of  the  Spanish  coro  in  the  front  part  of  the 
church.  The  most  interesting  of  the  tombs  is  that  of 
Count  Ramon  Berenguer  II,  but  the  old  twelfth  century 
cloisters  are  more  curious  than  beautiful.  In  the 
Treasury  we  were  shown  a  bible  beautifully  illuminated, 
that  belonged  to  the  great  Emperor  Charles  V.  The 
beautiful  view  across  the  plains,  from  the  steps  of  the 
church,  to  the  mountains  far  beyond  "was  really  worth 
it,"  as  the  Infanta  always  says;  and  the  cathedral 
quite  merits  the  attention  it  has  had  from  writers  on 
Spain.  The  old  guide  greatly  lamented  that  we  could 
not  see  one  of  the  characteristic  dances  of  the  country. 
"In  no  country  do  they  dance  as  here,"  he  exclaimed, 
"the  noble  dance,  handed  down  to  us  from  the  Greeks, 
and  inherited  from  the  ancient  Rhodian  and  Phoenician 
colonies." 

I  am  more  and  more  delighted  that  we  came  into 
Spain  this  way,  although  the  difficulties,  had  I  known 
them  beforehand,  would  have  staggered  me,  I  fear; 
but  now  that  we  are  really  here  in  Barcelona,  I  would 
not  have  missed  beginning  the  study  of  Spain  at  its 
real  beginning,  so  far  as  history  goes,  for  a  great  deal; 
and  I  can  only  be  very  grateful  to  the  Infanta  for  her 
cleverness  and  courage  to  attempt  the  trip.  Gerona 
has  played  a  great  part  in  the  early  history  of  Spain, 
and  is  called  the  immortal  city,  glorious   among  the 
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most  glorious  ("  Inmortal  ciudad  gloriosa  entre  las 
mas  gloriosas").  And  the  indomitable  courage  of  the 
Geronese  in  1809  in  defending  the  city  from  the  besieg- 
ing French  army,  is  one  of  the  most  splendid  illus- 
trations of  Spain's  great  bravery  against  invading 
foreigners.  After  seven  months  of  defiance  when 
many  of  the  men  lay  dead  and  dying,  the  women 
took  up  weapons,  drilled  in  companies  and  were  led 
by  Doiia  Lucia  Fitzgerald.  Even  the  priests  and 
nuns  fought  for  the  country  that  they  loved  so  well. 
At  last  the  leader  and  governor  fell  ill,  and  the  city 
capitulated;  but  so  awed  were  the  French  who  marched 
into  the  town,  at  the  dead  bodies  lying  unburied  in 
the  street,  that  they  doubtless  felt  what  was  true, 
that  the  moral  victory  lay  with  the  conquered.  This 
victory,  this  courage,  this  sublime  defiance  of  an 
invading  foreigner  is  near  enough  the  present  to  be 
typical  of  the  Spanish  bravery  today,  and,  be  it 
remembered,  of  the  loyalty  of  Catalonia.  Spain  may 
have  her  internecine  jealousies  and  troubles,  but  she 
stands  as  one  man  before  the  world.  This  city,  that 
has  withstood  twenty-five  sieges,  lies  partly  in  the 
plain,  and  partly  forms  a  sort  of  amphitheatre  over 
the  slopes  of  Montjuich.  Its  foundation  passes  beyond 
recorded  history,  and  though  Charlemagne  took  it 
from  the  Moors  in  785,  they  recaptured  it  only  to 
surrender  again  to  the  Counts  of  Barcelona.  When 
Catalonia  was  joined  to  Aragon,  the  crown  prince  was 
given  the  title  of  Prince  of  Gerona,  but  it  was  so 
devoutly  loyal  to  the  Hapsburgs  that  at  the  end  of  the 
Spanish  War  of  Succession,  the  city  was  deprived  of 
its  privileges  and  universities.  The  little  river  Oria 
divides  the  town  into  two  parts,  that  of  the  plain  being 
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called  "  El  Mercadal,"  and  the  hilly  section  is  dominated 
by  the  famous  Castillo  of  Montjuich.  Through  the 
northeast  part  of  this  town  runs  the  river  Ter,  which 
joins  the  Ofia  near  by;  and  the  view  from  the  arched 
bridge  in  the  upper  town  is  most  picturesque  as  the 
quaint  old  houses  of  the  ancient  city  are  reflected  in 
the  river  below. 

Our  luncheon  was  excellent,  and  as  the  landlord 
bowed  us  out  of  the  door,  and  expressed  the  hope  that 
we  would  come  often  to  Gerona,  he  told  us  with  great 
pride,  that  though  the  city  was  very  old  in  history, 
it  was  very  modern  in  its  activities,  and  that  it  was 
the  first  city  of  Spain  that  had  established  a  system 
of  electric  lighting.  Indeed,  to  hear  the  account  of 
this  public  spirited  citizen  of  the  numerous  factories 
of  yarns,  cloths,  cotton  cloths,  ribbons,  soap,  choco- 
late, felt  hats,  flour  mills,  iron  foundries,  warehouses 
and  other  industrial  enterprises,  including  tanning  of 
leather,  making  of  firearms,  refining  of  sugar,  copper 
works,  mines  of  coal,  together  with  long  accounts  of 
the  near  by  forests,  and  an  enthusiastic  recital  of  the 
fine  cereals,  wines,  oils  and  fruits  that  provide  the 
province  with  an  income  of  real  importance,  —  we 
felt  that  this  must  be  the  El  Dorado  instead  of  old 
Gerona  of  the  books.  But  then,  the  awakening  of 
Spain,  we  are  learning,  is  really  at  hand.  Recently, 
too,  in  this  vicinity  rich  mines  of  coal,  iron  and  lead 
have  been  discovered,  and  bid  fair  to  greatly  increase 
the  values  of  lands,  and  will  probably  soon  become  a 
large  element  of  production. 

Our  road  from  Gerona  crossed  the  railway,  and  was 
very  good  until  we  reached  the  coast,  running  straight 
across  country  to  Malgrat,  and   from  there  the  "cani- 
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veaux"  (ditches)  were  much  too  numerous  to  be 
pleasant.  The  views  of  the  sea  were  very  beautiful, 
and  for  miles  we  ran  up  and  down,  down  and  up, 
along  this  Spanish  "cote  d'azur,"  but  the  jolting 
caused  by  the  very  uneven  road  was  rather  tiresome. 
When  we  stopped  for  tea,  the  Infanta  found  much  in 
the  scenery  to  admire  and  enjoy,  and  only  lamented 
that  the  numerous  little  rivulets,  the  cause  of  these 
deep  ditches  in  the  road,  should  not  be  properly  piped 
under  the  highway,  which,  if  kept  in  fine  condi- 
tion, would  make  one  of  the  beautiful  motor  trips  of 
Europe. 

As  we  were  taking  our  roadside  lunch  we  asked 
a  passerby  the  condition  of  the  road  further  on,  for 
the  map  had  a  frightening  little  red  flag  pointing  to 
another  fordless  river  directly  in  our  pathway;  but 
Fate  was  good  to  us,  and  on  arriving  at  the  place,  the 
water  had  dried  up,  so  like  the  Israelites  of  old,  we 
passed  the  river-bed  unhurt.  Our  progress  had  of 
necessity  been  rather  slow,  for  although  the  springs 
of  the  car  are  very  easy,  it  had  seemed  better  to  take 
the  uneven  portions  of  the  road  very  slowly  that  we 
might  have  as  little  jolting  as  possible;  but  it  was 
already  dark  when  we  ran  into  the  little  manufacturing 
suburb  Badalona,  only  a  few  kilometres  from  our  des- 
tination. No  pen  and  no  language  known  to  man  can 
adequately  describe  the  terrors  of  the  road  from 
Badalona  to  Barcelona.  The  open  cross  country  would 
have  been  far  easier  for  the  motor,  for  great  stones  that 
crossed  the  streets  were  laid  as  if  for  a  waterfall  and 
not  for  a  crossing,  and  the  car  had  to  jump  down  one 
wheel  at  a  time  as  best  it  could.  With  the  weight  of 
our  baggage  and   five   people  the  wheels  sunk  deep 
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into  the  mud,  and  I  fully  expected  that  we  should 
be  obliged  to  take  the  tram-car  which  ran  alongside 
from  here  to  Barcelona.  My  dear  old  car  "Antonio" 
never  faltered,  but  rocked  like  a  ship  at  sea,  plunged 
and  floundered,  until  at  eight  o'clock,  with  Fusi's 
patience  and  skill,  we  reached  the  little  custom  house 
just  outside  the  city.  We  were  really  then  pretty 
tired. 

As  Fusi  had  dealt  sO  cleverly  with  custom  ofl^cers 
before,  we  sent  him  to  try  his  diplomacy  once  more, 
and  in  this  case  again  the  elements  were  on  our  side; 
for  it  began  to  pour  in  torrents  just  as  the  car  struggled 
through  the  mud  to  the  door  of  the  custom  office. 
This  officer  was  less  terrifying  than  the  previous  one, 
but  it  took  a  good  deal  of  persuasion  and  assurance, 
and  the  patient  answering  of  many  questions,  before 
his  curious  eyes  were  diverted  from  our  trunks,  and  his 
permission  was  secured  to  go  on  our  way.  Go  we  did 
rejoicing,  for  we  heard  tonight  that  a  short  time  ago 
eighty  cars  had  a  test-run  from  Badalona  to  Barcelona, 
and  that  not  one  of  them  came  unbroken  through  the 
trial. 

Naturally  I  am  very  nervous,  and  shall  be,  until  we 
have  left  this  town,  for  although  I  am  delighted  to  come 
here  and  see  it,  and  am  most  anxious  to  have  the 
Infanta  do  as  she  wishes,  still  there  have  been  so  many 
outbreaks  in  the  city,  that  I  shall  not  take  an  easy 
breath  until  we  are  well  out  of  it.  The  Infanta  has 
stayed  here  more  than  any  other  member  of  the  Span- 
ish Royal  Family,  and  is  very  anxious  to  keep  her 
incognito  complete,  a  very  difficult  matter  since  her 
charming  features  are  very  well  known  to  the  inhabi- 
tants;   but  I  have  provided  her  with  a  very  heavily- 
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embroidered  white  veil,  and  she  has  promised  that  she 
will  not  step  outside  her  door  without  wearing  it.  She 
loves  Catalonia,  she  admires  its  knowledge,  its  in- 
dustry and  its  individuality,  and  she  believes  that 
by  fostering  its  interests,  and  by  holding  out  the  hand 
of  affection  and  patronage,  the  people  will  be  as 
loyal  to  the  King  as  any  in  his  realm. 

Indeed,  it  would  seem  that  the  young  Monarch  feels 
the  same  way,  for  only  a  short  time  ago  His  Majesty 
came  with  the  Queen,  and  made  an  interesting  visit 
to  Barcelona  where  he  was  enthusiastically  welcomed. 
The  city  was  brilliantly  lighted  tonight,  and  seems  a 
splendid  town,  but  we  were,  with  all  our  adventures, 
quite  ready  for  dinner,  and  after  dinner,  quite  ready 
for  bed.  F.  B.  registered  at  the  Infanta's  suggestion, 
for  himself  and  family,  and  in  speaking  to  Her  Royal 
Highness,  I  must  now  remember  to  address  her  as 
simply  "Countess";  for  she  has  decided  to  take  the 
name  of  the  town  where  she  has  property  in  Spain, 
and  call  herself  the  Countess  of  Avila.  Our  rooms  are 
very  comfortable  in  this  big  hotel  "Colon"  (Columbus), 
but  I  hope  vcr}'  much  for  safety  and  prudence  sake  that 
Her  Royal  Highness  will  be  content  with  a  few  days' 
visit.  I  can  come  back  some  day  alone  when  I  do 
not  feel  the  great  responsibility  of  her  life  in  this 
city  that  all  the  world  says,  though  I  hardly  believe 
it  to  be  really  true,  is  a  dangerous  place  for  Spanish 
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Barcelona,  April 
My  dear  M: 

Bright  and  early  this  morning  the  Infanta  was  ready 
for  a  sight-seeing  tour,  and  although  she  has  seen  all 
that  there  is  to  see  in  and  about  Barcelona  many  times, 
she  is  as  enthusiastic  as  if  coming  here  as  a  stranger 
with  all  the  interesting  things  still  unknown  to  her. 
Carefully  screened  by  her  veil,  and  as  gay  as  a  lark, 
she  started  first  to  take  me  to  the  cathedral.  I  hoped 
very  much  she  would  go  with  the  car,  but  she  seems  to 
particularly  enjoy  braving  this  familiar  place  incognito, 
and  I  can  only  hope  for  the  best. 

The  Barcelona  cathedral  is  of  especial  interest  to 
Her  Royal  Highness  since  it  is  dedicated  to  Santa 
Eulalia,  who  is  the  tutelar  saint  of  the  city,  and  it  is 
quite  fitting  and  natural,  it  seems  to  me,  that  the 
Infanta  has  so  much  affection  for  the  town  and  its 
people.  The  great  edifice  is  one  of  the  noblest  crea- 
tions of  Spanish  Gothic,  and  stands  on  a  site  of  an  old 
Roman  temple,  which  in  turn  was  destroyed  to  make 
way  for  a  Moorish  mosque.  The  first  architect  was 
Jaime  Fabre,  from  the  Island  of  Majorca,  who  was 
summoned  to  undertake  the  building  in  13 18,  and  in 
1339  the  crypt  was  finished  and  dedicated  to  Santa 
Eulalia.  Several  French  architects  followed  the  first, 
and  together  they  have  made  a  very  fine  building.  It 
is  quite  erroneous  to  say  that  there  is  no  Spanish 
architecture,  just  as  it  is  incorrect  to  say  that  there  is 
no  Spanish  school  of  art.  It  is  amazing  to  read  the 
wrong  ideas  of  Spanish  art  and  architecture.  Art 
and  architecture  are  designated  by  epochs  just  as 
artists  and  architects  are  subjected  to  the  influences 
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of  the  times  in  which  they  Uve,  and  in  each  country  a 
phase,  a  gradation,  an  adaptation  of  a  certain  move- 
ment in  the  art  world  is  given  expression,  but  it  is  as 
absurd  to  say  there  is  nothing  characteristically  Span- 
ish in  art  and  architecture  as  it  is  to  say  that  there  is 
no  French  school  of  music  because  the  French  com- 
posers have  taken  some  of  their  ideas  from  Italy  and 
the  German-Austrian  school.  If  we  search  for  the 
school  where  inspiration  began,  after  the  fall  of  Rome 
and  the  early  achievements  of  art  were  given  actuality, 
then  we  must  go  to  Italy,  and  stay  there,  and  before 
the  Renaissance,  from  Italy  to  Greece,  to  Egypt  and 
India,  to  the  great  Thibet,  from  which  nearly  all  our 
human  knowledge  comes. 

The  church  is  so  closely  hemmed  in  by  buildings  on 
all  sides  that  the  only  part  entirely  exposed  to  view  is 
the  northwest  facade  overlooking  the  "Plaza  de  la 
Catedral."  The  interior  of  the  church  on  first 
entering,  is  rather  depressing,  for  it  is  very  dark,  and 
the  coro,  after  the  Spanish  fashion,  is  built  in  the  front 
of  the  church,  blocking  up  a  large  portion  of  the  nave. 
The  windows  are  unusually  small,  but  have  wonderful 
fifteenth  century  glass,  and  again  the  great  span  of 
the  nave  is  arched  here,  though  in  lesser  extent  than  at 
Gerona.  I  was  greatly  interested  in  the  trascoro, 
or  end  of  the  main  coro,  which  is  adorned  with  four 
beautiful  reliefs,  by  Ordonez  and  Pedro  Vilar  of 
Saragossa,  representing  scenes  from  the  life  of  Saint 
Eulalia;  then  too,  the  painted  coats  of  arms  above 
the  stalls  were  interesting,  in  that  they  commemorate 
a  meeting  of  the  chapter  of  the  order  of  the  Golden 
Fleece,  held  here  by  the  Spanish  King,  aften\ard 
Emperor  Charles  V,  which    was   attended   by   King 
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Christian  of  Denmark,  the  King  of  Poland,  the  Prince 
of  Orange  and  numerous  Grandees  of  Spain.  From 
the  Capilla  Mayor  a  flight  of  several  steps  descends  to 
the  crypt,  built  by  the  first  architect  and  here  is  the 
beautiful  alabaster  shrine  and  the  tomb  of  Saint 
Eulalia,  which  is  adorned  with  reliefs  from  the  troubled 
life  of  the  Saint,  and  is  really  very  lovely,  supported 
by  ancient  Corinthian  columns.  All  about  this  "Igle- 
sia  Soterranea"  hung  elaborate  clerical  lamps  of 
varied  sizes  and  material,  and  the  Infanta  explained  to 
me  that  it  is  the  custom  to  present  as  votive  offerings 
certain  special  tributes  to  different  Saints,  and  that  for 
many  years  to  Saint  Eulalia,  devotees  of  the  Holy 
Woman  have  presented  at  her  shrine  some  form  of  a 
beautiful  lamp. 

The  Infanta  pointed  to  a  lovely  one  of  gold  and 
silver,  and  said  that  she  had  given  this  at  the  time  of 
her  prolonged  visit  to  the  city.  They  were  all  lighted, 
and  the  soft  light  produced  by  their  many  tiny  lamps 
was  as  mystical  as  it  was  charming,  and  enabled  the 
beautiful  shrine  to  be  fully  appreciated. 

As  we  came  out  of  the  church,  the  Infanta  called 
my  attention  to  the  characteristically  beautiful  Span- 
ish iron  gates  or  "rejas,"  before  many  of  the  smaller 
chapels  and  altars.  We  also  stopped  to  see  the  famous 
Christ  of  Lepanto,  so  called  because  Don  John  of 
Austria  is  said  to  have  carried  this  figure  on  his  flag- 
ship in  the  famous  Battle  of  Lepanto,  and  the  unusual 
attitude  of  the  Christ's  head  is  the  reason  for  the 
legend  that  the  sacred  image  bent  its  head  to  escape  a 
Turkish  bullet. 

Next  after  the  cathedral,  we  decided  to  see  the 
monument  to  Christopher  Columbus,  and  through  a 
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short  street  we  found  our  way  to  the  long  promenade 
of  Barcelona,  called  the  "Rambla."  This  is  really 
an  imposing  avenue,  which  is  shaded  by  a  double 
row  of  plane-trees  on  either  side  of  the  walk  down 
the  centre.  It  recalls  in  a  way  some  of  the  boule- 
vards in  Paris,  and  like  them,  has  different  names  in 
different  sections.  I  quaked  a  little  at  boldly  walking 
down  this  main  thoroughfare  of  Barcelona,  but  the 
Infanta's  features  were  not  distinguishable  under  the 
many-winged  butterflies  of  her  embroidered  veil,  and 
she  was  so  full  of  merriment,  and  seemed  so  happy 
that  I  did  not  even  suggest  the  precaution  of  the 
automobile.  Small  venders  of  dates  and  various  fruits 
were  calling  their  wares,  and  every  now  and  again  we 
passed  numerous  cages  of  yellow  canaries,  eloquent  of 
Spain's  island  possessions,  and  their  tuneful  songs 
added  much  to  the  gaiety  of  the  already  lively  scene. 
As  we  walked  along  down  toward  the  great  harbor, 
the  Infanta  spied  the  little  red  and  yellow  sign  of  the 
"estanco,"  or  government  tobacco  shop,  and  be- 
thought herself  of  letters  and  postals  which  she  had  to 
mail.  As  I  wrote  you,  one  can  buy  stamps  only  in  the 
tobacco  shops,  but  there  are  always  postals  and  other 
things  for  sale,  so  that  they  are  as  much  patronized  by 
women  as  men,  and  the  entrance  into  them  is  not  at 
all  disagreeable.  Our  letters  posted,  we  continued 
our  walk  to  the  "Plaza  de  la  Paz,"  in  the  centre  of 
which  the  two  hundred  feet  high  column  of  bronze  is 
surmounted  by  the  giant  statue  of  Christopher  Colum- 
bus, standing  on  a  large  gilded  ball.  It  was  erected 
in  1882-88  from  a  design  by  the  architect  Cayetano 
Buhigas,  and  the  lower  part  is  surrounded  with  bronze 
lions,  and  adorned  with  bronze  reliefs  from  Columbus' 
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life;  allegorical  figures  of  Catalonia,  Leon,  Aragon 
and  Castile  complete  the  decoration  of  the  lower 
portion,  and  from  his  high  pedestal,  the  great  dis- 
coverer overlooks  this  really  wonderful  harbor  of 
Barcelona,  which  is  larger  than  three  harbors  of 
Marseilles  all  put  together,  and  nearly  a  mile  in  length. 
It  is  now  being  extended,  and  large  docks  are  in  prog- 
ress of  construction,  for  almost  one-fourth  of  the  entire 
foreign  commerce  of  Spain  passes  through  Barcelona. 

There  is  something  splendidly  majestic  and  impres- 
sive about  this  Columbus  column.  At  least  it  struck 
me  that  way,  and  I  could  not  but  recall  the  accounts 
of  my  childhood  story  books  of  the  fantastic  and 
really  triumphant  procession  of  this  great  Italian 
before  the  inspired  Sovereign,  who  had  made  possible 
not  only  for  Columbus,  but  for  the  world,  the  dis- 
covery of  the  new  continent,  out  of  which  has  been 
made  our  great  nation  of  America.  It  was  in  the 
middle  of  April,  almost  at  this  very  season  of  the 
year,  when,  in  1493,  Columbus  reached  Barcelona, 
coming  by  way  of  Portugal,  on  account  of  a  storm,  and 
so  by  the  little  port  of  Palos  across  Spain  through 
Seville,  to  this  city  of  Catalonia.  The  nobles  of  the 
court  and  the  authorities  of  the  city,  we  read  in  the 
old  accounts,  had  come  to  the  gates  to  receive  Colum- 
bus, and  the  Spanish  Sovereigns,  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella, with  their  son,  Prince  John,  were  seated  under 
a  superb  canopy  of  state  waiting  to  receive  him,  to 
whom  had  been  given  not  only  Royal  patronage,  but  the 
inspired  faith  of  a  splendid  woman.  Isabella  had 
herself  furnished  means  for  the  great  undertaking  from 
her  own  crown  of  Castile,  by  borrowing  from  the 
treasury   of  Aragon,    and    the    first   gold    Columbus 
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brought  home  was  paid  to  Ferdinand,  who  gilded  his 
salons  at  Saragossa  with  the  first  triumphs  of  the  new 
world.  As  the  discoverer  approached,  Their  Majes- 
ties rose,  and  extending  their  hands  for  salutation, 
allowed  him  to  be  seated  before  them,  an  unprecedented 
mark  of  honor  to  a  person  of  another  country,  and 
without  rank,  especially  in  the  ceremonious  court  of 
Spain.  With  him  Columbus  brought  several  of  the 
native  islanders,  arrayed  in  their  savage  dress,  and 
decorated  with  ornaments  of  gold,  of  which  also  he 
exhibited  great  quantities  in  crude  masses.  He  care- 
fully explained  to  Their  Catholic  Majesties  the  value 
of  many  medicinal  and  aromatic  plants,  found  by  him 
in  this  new  land,  and  he  could  show  animals  unknown 
in  Europe,  and  birds  whose  gay  feathers  gave  a  pictur- 
esque touch  to  the  scene.  Surely  this  moment  when  he 
presented  literally  a  new  world  to  his  Royal  patroness 
must  have  been  for  this  Italian  sailor  the  greatest  in 
his  life,  and  for  the  first  time  in  those  warlike  ages, 
skill  and  brains,  together  with  persistent  courage 
reaped  the  homage  that  had  hitherto  been  given  only 
to  rank,  fortune  or  military  achievement.  The  ac- 
counts say  that  his  manner,  like  that  of  all  great  men, 
was  modest  and  unaffected,  and  that  the  recital  of  his 
adventures  was  calm  and  dignified,  though  aglow  with 
enthusiasm.  In  his  account  he  did  not  omit  to  hold 
out  the  prospect  of  extending  the  empire  of  the  Cross 
over  nations  of  heathen,  whose  receptive  simplicity 
of  mind  he  carefully  pointed  out.  One  easily  imagines 
Queen  Isabella,  in  whose  heart  the  principle  of  devo- 
tion was  so  deeply  seated,  offering  the  pawn  of  her 
jewels  for  the  sake  of  a  cause  which  promised  such 
results  for  Christianity,   for  she  seems  to  have  ever 
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been  less  sensible  to  the  impulse  of  avarice  and  ambi- 
tion than  her  Aragonese  husband.  It  was  natural, 
therefore,  when  this  really  great  woman  became  con- 
scious of  the  vastness  of  her  undertaking  and  the 
completeness  of  its  success,  on  seeing  the  material 
proofs,  that  she  should  experience  a  powerful  emotion 
that  caused  her  suddenly  to  fall  on  her  knees  in  grate- 
ful thanksgiving,  as  the  strains  of  the  great  Te  Deum 
sung  by  the  choir  of  the  Royal  chapel  reached  her  ears. 
I  seemed  to  see  the  whole  scene  this  morning,  and  I 
think  I  am  very  fortunate,  as  a  young  woman  of 
America,  to  be  shown  this  glorious  Spain  by  a  Royal 
Princess  of  the  country  that  made  my  country  possible. 
While  I  remembered  the  triumph  of  Columbus  and  the 
joy  of  Isabella,  I  also  remembered  the  attempted 
assassination  of  Ferdinand  in  this  same  city,  and  it 
did  not  increase  my  desire  to  stay  in  Barcelona  too 
long  with  the  Infanta. 

After  a  turn  for  a  more  careful  study  of  the  bronze 
base  of  the  monument,  the  Infanta  suggested  a  walk 
to  the  docks,  and  for  a  time  we  watched  the  coming  and 
going  of  the  many  ships  of  this  very  busy  port.  This 
harbor  of  Barcelona  was  originally  only  an  open  beach, 
slightly  sheltered  by  the  neighboring  hills,  but  at  a 
very  early  period,  need  and  advantage  of  some  artificial 
protection  was  felt;  and  when  the  city  came  under  the 
rule  of  the  Counts  of  Barcelona,  and  afterwards  when 
Catalonia  was  united  with  Aragon,  Barcelona  rivalled 
Genoa  and  Venice  as  one  of  the  three  great  trading 
cities  of  the  Mediterranean,  dividing  with  them  the 
great  commerce  with  Alexandria  and  the  East. 
Indeed,  the  city  became  the  principal  port  of  the 
Mediterranean  for  spices,  drugs  and  pearls  of  the  East, 
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that  found  their  way  from  here  over  the  interior  of 
Spain  on  through  Europe.     The  "Consulado  de  Mar," 
or  Code  of  Maritime  Laws,  with  which  the  port  was 
invested  by  James  I  of  Aragon,  in  1258,  had  author- 
ity in  mediseval  Europe,  as  the  Rhodian  maritime  laws 
in    antiquity.     Cervantes    calls    her    "The    haven    of 
strangers,"  and  her  port  now,  as  then,  throngs  with 
foreigners  from  every  nation.     With  the  exception  of 
the  conspicuous  peasants  from  the  country-,  there  is 
no  typical  dress  among  the  people  here  at  all;    and 
the  old  woman  in  the  tobacco  shop  this  morning,  seeing 
that  we  were  foreigners,  expressed  her  regret  in  this 
quaint  manner  at  the  laying  aside  by  the  fashionable 
ladies  of  the  "mantilla."     "Las    sefioras    han    deste- 
rrado  casi  por  completo  la  airosa  mantilla,  que  tanto 
las  favorecia,  y  que  solo  sacan  a  relucir  para  visitar 
los  monumentos  en  la  Semana  Santa,  sustituyendola 
por  el  sombrero,  importado  de  la  vecina  Republica, 
que  no  a  todas  sienta  bien."     ("The  ladies  have  dis- 
carded almost  entirely  the  airy  mantilla,  which  they 
only  don  now  to  visit  the  monuments  in  Holy  Week, 
and   substituted   for   it   the   hat,   imported   from  the 
nearby  republic,  and  which  does  not  at  all  become  many 
of  us.")     It  is  quite  true,  the  Infanta  says,  that  the 
characteristic    costumes    of   Spain    have    disappeared 
from  Barcelona,  which  has  become  more  and  more  a 
cosmopolitan    city.     Its   aspect,    however,    is   one   of 
general    prosperity,   and    riches,    industry   and    thrift 
are  in  the  air,  while  tradition  and  custom  embodied 
in  that  old-fashioned  and  frequent  answer  made  to  the 
inquiring  stranger  in   many   parts  of  Spain.   "No  es 
costumbre"  (It  is  not    customary)  has   been    entirely 
eliminated   in  Catalonia.     It  has  been  said  that  no 
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Jew  can  live  in  Barcelona  because  of  the  shrewdness 
of  the  natives  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact  in  busi- 
ness. Even  the  relaxation  of  the  siesta,  the  sturdy 
Catalan  often  denies  himself,  and  in  Barcelona  the 
foreigner  finds  his  German,  American,  or  still  more 
French  ways  and  ideas  awakening  interest  and  accept- 
ance. In  other  words,  the  Catalan,  especially  the 
man  of  Barcelona,  is  distinctly  progressive,  and  the 
things  that  find  quick  acceptance  and  success  in 
the  French  capital  are  speedily  and  eagerly  sought 
and  adopted  by  the  people  here.  With  all  their  energy 
they  are  a  very  merry  people  as  the  many  theatres  and 
crowded  restaurants  attest,  and  as  they  make  money 
easily,  so  they  like  to  spend  it.  Most  of  the  best 
French  plays  are  given  here  in  French,  and  the  people's 
love  of  music  is  shown  in  their  quick  and  enthusiastic 
reception  of  Italian  opera  troupes  that  come  here 
frequently  to  give  the  operas  of  dear  Italy,  in  Italian. 
The  climate  is  certainly  conducive  to  a  healthy 
people,  and  the  Infanta  is  most  enthusiastic  in  her  en- 
joyment of  the  bracing  air.  Few  places,  except  Lisbon, 
can  possess  the  tropical  and  northern  vegetation 
side  by  side,  but  down  in  the  Paseo  de  Colon  grow  the 
stately  palms  of  the  South,  while  near  by  on  the  hills 
are  forests  of  pine.  Indeed,  for  the  last  few  years  the 
city  has  grown  with  leaps  and  bounds,  and  while  in 
old  Barcelona,  the  Catalonian  architecture,  called  by 
a  well-known  and  eminent  English  authority,  an 
exclusively  national  or  provincial  style,  predominates 
in  the  prominent  buildings,  it  is  distinctly  stately  and 
fine.  In  the  new  parts  the  streets  are  wide,  planted 
with  many  trees,  and  the  curious  and  unusual  French 
modern  architecture  called  "Nouveau  art"  is  almost 
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exclusively  adopted.  In  many  cases  this  style  of 
architecture  has  been  carried  very  far,  and  never  have 
I  seen  so  many  buildings  together  with  the  conventional 
colored  decorations  on  the  outside,  and  the  turrets 
covered  with  many  colored  glazed  tiles.  It  is  as  if  the 
ghosts  of  the  Moors  who  captured  Barjaluna  in  713, 
but  who  never  succeeded  in  really  establishing  them- 
selves for  any  length  of  time  here,  were  determined  to 
at  least  recall  their  coloring  and  ideas  to  coming  genera- 
tions. It  is  so  unlike  anything  that  we  have  ever 
seen  that  I  am  inclined  to  accept  the  Infanta's  decision 
that  we  must  see  it  more  before  judging.  The  consist- 
ent following  out  of  this  plan  of  architecture,  which, 
taken  building  by  building,  is  rather  startling,  is  in 
its  entirety,  not  unpleasant,  and  certainly  has  the 
distinction  of  being  individual.  As  a  rule  I  am  dis- 
tinctly an  enemy  to  this  "nouveau  art,"  but  its  adap- 
tation here,  I  find  more  appropriate  than  elsewhere. 

After  luncheon  today  the  Infanta  went  into  the 
writing  room,  and  to  my  horror  put  up  her  veil  to 
write  a  letter.  There  were  very  few  people  in  the  room, 
and  I  hope  nobody  saw  her,  but  I  cannot  help  being 
a  bit  anxious.  We  have  taken  a  drive  all  about  the 
city  this  afternoon,  passing  the  various  handsome 
private  houses,  the  imposing  Palacio  de  Bellas  Artes, 
the  Deputacion  and  its  adjoining  building  of  the 
Audiencia.  I  felt  distinctly  uneasy  for  fear  the 
Infanta  would  have  a  sudden  inclination  to  go  over 
this  last  building,  for  it  is  the  official  residence  of  the 
Captain  General  of  the  Province,  who  at  this  time  is 
General  Weyler,  known  to  us  principally  in  connec- 
tion with  his  severe  government  in  Cuba;  but  we 
passed  in  safety.     We  also  saw  the  famous  Casa  Lonja, 
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or  old  Exchange,  and  admired  the  beautiful  fountain 
by  MoHna,  erected  to  the  memory  of  a  former  Cap- 
tain General  of  Catalonia,  under  whose  government 
the  water  of  the  river  Bessos  was  brought  from  Mon- 
cada  to  Barcelona.  The  rivers  are  first  named  in  a 
country,  and  likewise  are  the  last  to  give  up  the  name 
given  to  them;  so  this  river  Bessos  is  probably  akin  to 
the  town  Besalu  (Bess-Aahlu)  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
it  derived  its  name  from  the  same  Phoenician  source  of 
the  god  Bess.  The  Infanta  tells  me  that  all  the  rivers 
in  the  south  of  Spain  still  keep  their  Arab  names. 

After  a  drive  through  the  park  and  gardens  of  the 
city,  which  are  very  pretty,  and  a  look  at  the  "  Palacio 
de  Justicia,"  with  the  history  of  the  Province  cut  on 
the  many  reliefs  of  the  facades,  the  Infanta  suggested 
going  to  a  restaurant  for  tea.  I  should  much  have 
preferred  the  safety  of  our  own  salon,  but  there  was 
nothing  to  be  done,  and  fortunately,  in  the  little 
restaurant  which  she  selected,  there  were  very  few 
people,  as  there  was  some  special  fete  going  on  to  which 
the  habituees  of  this  particular  cafe  had  all  gone.  On 
our  way  home  we  investigated  the  shops,  many  of 
which  are  very  nice,  and  found  some  lovely  motor 
veils,  bought  some  photographs  and  gloves,  and  gen- 
erally had  a  little  feminine  shopping  tour.  I  even 
indulged  in  a  book,  bought  from  a  most  attractive 
book  shop.  It  is  only  natural  that  in  Barcelona  we 
find  the  most  important  publishers  of  illustrated  and 
artistic  books,  for  it  was  here  that  printing  was  early 
introduced. 

Later.  — We  have  just  come  up  from  dinner,  and  to 
my  surprise,  I  found  Fusi  waiting  outside   my  door, 
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with  a  very  nervous  look  in  his  face.  As  he  is  usually 
so  placid  and  pleasant,  I  was  naturally  a  little  dis- 
turbed, and  I  am  more  so  now  that  I  have  heard  his 
message.  He  says  that  as  he  was  going  out  of  the 
hotel  this  afternoon,  the  head  porter  stopped  him, 
saying:  "A  former  cabinet  minister  is  in  the  house, 
and  he  says  that  the  lady  who  is  travelling  with  you 
and  your  people  is  no  other  than  Her  Royal  Highness 
the  Infanta  Eulalia.  Is  this  true.^  Do  you  know  that 
you  have  a  Royal  Princess  with  you?"  Fusi  said  that 
he  remembered  my  explanation  as  to  the  importance 
of  the  Infanta's  strict  incognito,  and  so  his  answer  was 
this:  "You  are  joking;  that  is  nonsense;  the  lady  with 
my  people  is  an  Italian  Princess,  her  maid  is  an 
Italian,  I  am  an  Italian;  do  you  think  I  do  not  know 
my  own  country  people.''"  Wasn't  he  splendid  to 
think  of  all  that  in  a  minute .''  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  Infanta's  maid,  you  know,  is  from  Turin,  and  Fusi 
is  a  Sienese.  It  is  true  that  the  Infanta  and  I,  by  agree- 
ment, have  spoken  only  Italian  to  each  other  since  we 
have  been  here,  and  Fusi  tells  me  that  the  porter  really 
believed  him.  "I  am  used  to  the  truth,  Signora,"  he 
explained,  "but  occasion  today  made  my  prevarication 
necessary,  but  I  hope  I  have  done  well."  "Indeed 
you  have,  Fusi,"  I  replied,  "but  hurry  and  tell  Maria 
that  she  may  make  the  same  answer." 

I  hope  very  much  that  the  Princess  will  conclude" 
to  leave  Barcelona  tomorrow.  I  feared  all  along  the 
raising  of  that  veil  in  the  writing  room  would  have 
consequences;  for  few  people  in  the  world  have  Bour- 
bon blue  eyes  and  Spanish  Bourbon  skin  as  beautiful 
as  Her  Royal  Highness.  The  Infanta  was  immensely 
amused  at  the  story  I  have  just  told  her,  and  said, 
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"Now  that  Fusi  has  been  so  clever,  we  can  stay  as 
long  as  we  like.  Surely,"  she  said,  "you  cannot  leave 
Barcelona  without  going  to  the  Tibidabo."  So  to  the 
Tibidabo  we  are  going  tomorrow  morning,  and  I  can 
only  hope  that  the  gods  will  be  with  us.  It  is  very 
late,  and  for  mountain  views  one  must  start  early,  so 
I  will  not  write  more.  Indeed,  if  I  succeed  in  leaving 
Catalonia  tomorrow,  at  most,  next  day,  you  may  not 
hear  from  me  until  we  reach  Valencia,  for  once  started, 
I  shall  not  linger  by  the  way.  I  admire  the  city,  the 
climate  and  the  people  of  the  Province  as  much  as 
Her  Royal  Highness,  but  I  also  feel  the  immense 
responsibility  of  the  safety  and  welfare  of  my  dis- 
tinguished companion,  and  I  wish  to  exercise  every 
possible  precaution. 

T. 


Barcelona,  Spain,  April 
My  dearest  M: 

The  Infanta  was  right  about  the  excursion  to  the 
mountain  Tibidabo,  that  rises  one  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  forty-five  feet  above  the  sea,  overlooking 
the  city  from  the  northwest.  There  seems  but  one  way 
to  go,  and  that  by  electric  tram.  I  had  hoped  to  go 
with  the  motor,  but  the  Infanta  much  preferred  not  only 
the  tram,  but  the  top  of  the  tram,  and  we  really  did 
have  a  lovely  view  of  the  city,  its  houses  and  streets, 
as  well  as  the  suburbs  of  Vallcara,  from  our  high  but 
democratic  seat.  Arrived  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Funicular,  we  changed  cars,  and  in  a  few  minutes  were 
carried  straight  up  to  the  summit  of  the  mountain. 
The  whole  way  up  the  Funicular  is  bordered  on  both 
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sides  with  thickly  growing  Spanish  pines;  I  must  say 
that  the  air  was  simply  dehghtful,  and  I  quite  agree 
with  the  Infanta  that  Barcelona  is  an  ideal  winter 
resort. 

She  was  more  cautious  than  I  thought,  in  that  she 
was  quite  willing,  and  indeed  had  intended  all  along, 
she  said,  to  lunch  up  here  on  the  mountain,  where  we 
found  an  excellent  restaurant.  Throughout  the  after- 
noon we  enjoyed  all  the  beautiful  views  of  the  splendid 
harbor,  with  the  broad  stretch  of  the  blue  Mediter- 
ranean beyond,  and  the  busy,  numerous  villages 
dotted  along  the  shore  to  the  east,  alive  with  cotton 
mills,  flour  mills,  chocolate  works,  chemical  factories, 
etc.,  and  the  vast  cloud  of  smoke  pouring  from  the 
crowded  chimneys  of  the  city  spoke  eloquently  of  the 
industrial  energy  of  its  many  iron  factories  and  dye 
works;  while  to  the  west,  the  great  plain,  "Llobregat," 
looked  like  a  veritable  sea  of  verdure.  The  inland  view 
is  quite  as  lovely  with  broad  cultivated  fields,  undulat- 
ing hills,  dark  with  pine  groves,  and  again,  picturesque 
with  many  vines  and  semi-tropical  vegetation.  In 
the  distance  we  could  see  the  mountains  of  Montseny, 
San  Llorens  del  Munt  and  Montserrat,  wilder  moun- 
tains than  this  smiling  Tibidabo,  their  snow-crowned 
peaks  today  glistening  in  the  sunshine;  and  far  away, 
the  clear,  dark,  jagged  line  of  the  snow-capped  Pyrenees 
were  just  visible,  even  to  the  great  Canigou. 

Hearing  our  expressions  of  enthusiasm,  a  fellow 
traveller  approached  respectfully,  and  turned  our  atten- 
tion once  more  out  to  sea,  where  with  the  glasses,  we 
were  able  to  distinguish  the  dim  outline  of  the  Balearic 
Islands.  We  could  also  follow  the  course  of  our 
recent  journey  all  along  this  wonderful  cote  d'Azur; 
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and  the  smoking  chimneys  of  Badalona  brought  back 
memories  of  our  all  but  disastrous  passage  through  its 
traffic-worn  streets.  Indeed  the  outskirts  of  lovely  Bar- 
celona seem  fairly  teeming  with  energy  and  industry, 
and  a  few  figures  may  interest  you  as  indicating  the 
real  progress  of  Spain  of  which  Barcelona  is  acknowl- 
edged to  be  the  first  industrial  centre.  In  1864  the  city 
and  suburbs  contained  250,000  people,  and  it  has 
today  1,530,000.  In  1899  the  importations  of  Spain 
amounted  to  936,536,385  pesetas,  and  the  exports, 
to  724,878,757  pesetas.  In  1908  the  importations 
amounted  to  966,552,856  pesetas,  and  the  exporta- 
tion, to  911,223,874  pesetas.  Of  the  Spanish  vessels 
entering  and  clearing  Spanish  ports  in  1899,  9096 
entered,  and  7762  cleared;  and  the  whole  number 
that  entered  was  18,726,  and  those  that  cleared  17,418. 
And  where,  in  1898,  the  imports  from  the  United 
States  were  94,312,225  pesetas,  in  1907,  they  were 
135,911,000.  The  increase  in  importations  from  the 
United  States  somewhat  exceeds,  in  the  years  from 
1898  to  1907,  the  gain  in  the  importations  from  Eng- 
land who  is  Spain's  first  customer.  The  imports  from 
England  were  141,078,906  pesetas  in  1898,  and  in  1907 
179,871,000.  The  exports  to  the  United  States  from 
Spain  in  1898  were  9,850,339,  and  in  1907  they  were 
39,325,000,  which  shows  how  thoroughly  Spain  has 
resumed  her  relations  with  our  country.  There  has 
been  much  said  as  to  the  cotton  crisis  in  Barcelona. 
There  are  19,925  looms  giving  work  to  46,500  opera- 
tives, and  there  has  been  fear  that  the  Spanish  cotton 
merchant  could  not  undersell  his  German,  English  or 
American  competitor,  but  a  Cotton  Weavers'  Mutual 
Association  was  formed  in  1907,  and  a  system  of  export 
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bounties   has   been   adopted,    but   whether    this    will 
satisfactorily  adjust  the  difficulty  remains  to  be  seen. 

We  are  very  sorry  of  course  that  we  cannot  make  the 
excursion  to  the  famous  Montserrat,  the  sacred  moun- 
tain of  the  Catalans,  the  traditional  Mon  Salvatsch 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  where  was  located,  in  ancient  lore, 
the  Castle  of  the  Holy  Grail,  and  later  made  famous  by 
the  great  founder  of  the  Jesuit  Order,  Ignatius  Loyola. 
I  looked  with  longing  eyes  at  this  mountain,  rising  in 
almost  complete  isolation  from  the  plateau  of  Cata- 
lonia; for  everyone  tells  us  that  the  carriage  road 
up  the  mountain  is  quite  beautiful.  The  monastery,  we 
know  of  course  to  be  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  cele- 
brated in  Spain,  and  a  Benedictine  settlement  was  here 
even  before  700,  the  days  of  the  Moors;  but  our  visit 
there  would  mean  a  prolongation  of  our  stay  of  some 
days,  and  I  have  not  alluded  to  Montserrat  in  any  way. 

Before  we  knew  it,  the  quick  Spanish  t\AiIight  had 
come  and  gone,  and  as  all  grew  dark,  the  great  city  of 
Barcelona  seemed  from  our  mountain  height,  to  wish, 
in  her  bright  electric  illumination,  to  rival  the  stars 
above;  for  like  them,  her  myriad  arc  lights  flashed  up 
to  us  from  below  as  the  splendid  starlit  world  in  the  sky 
above  twinkled  down  to  greet  the  rising  moon.  I  really 
am  very  glad  that  we  did  not  leave  Catalonia  today. 

I  have  already  seen  enough  of  Spain  to  want  to  come 
here  many  times,  and  I  agree  heartily  with  Cervantes, 
who  found  the  city  "unique  both  in  beauty  and  situa- 
tion." You  will  not  hear  from  me  after  tomorrow, 
until  we  reach  Valencia,  as  our  journey  down  the  coast 
will  be  rapidly  made  with  short  stops  at  Tarragona 
and  Tortosa. 

T. 
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Valencia,  April 
My  dear  M: 

OUR  departure  from  Barcelona  was  made 
with  ease,  I  am  happy  to  say,  and  with 
safety,  though  we  had  a  narrow  escape. 
In  the  morning,  just  as  the  last  bags 
were  being  put  into  the  motor,  and  the  head  porter 
was  about  to  shut  the  door,  he  exclaimed:  "Madame 
la  Princesse  will  excuse  me,  but  perhaps  Madame 
does  not  know  that  many  people  in  the  hotel  have 
thought  that  Madame  looked  very  much  like  our 
beloved  and  honored  Royal  Highness  the  Infanta 
Eulalia,"  and  with  that,  he  made  a  very  low  bow  and 
had  a  very  mischievous  look  in  his  eye.  I  was  deter- 
mined if  possible  to  betray  absolutely  nothing  in  my 
expression,  and  stared  blankly  before  me,  while  F.  B. 
pretended  not  to  have  heard;  but  the  Infanta  perfectly 
naturally  threw  up  her  chiffon  veil  (for  of  course  the 
butterfly  one  was  underneath)  and  laughingly  said  in 
French,  "Oh,  yes,  I  have  often  been  told  that  I  look 
very  much  like  H.  R.  H.  the  Infanta  Eulalia,  but  I 
think  she  is  fairer  than  I."  With  that,  the  door  of 
the  car  closed,  and  away  we  went.  From  this  remark 
and  from  what  I  have  heard  in  other  ways,  it  would 
seem  that  the  Infanta  is  really  very  much  beloved  in 
this,  her  favorite  city  of  Spain.  If  Barcelona  in  times 
past  has  had  to  submit  to  heavy  penalties  for  its 
adherence  to  the  Austrian  cause  of  the  Archduke 
Charles,  surely  now  it  can  be  consistently  and  enthu- 
siastically loyal  to  the  young  King,  in  whom  are  so 
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happily  united  the  strains  of  both  Hapsburg  and  Bour- 
bon blood.  It  would  seem  that  there  is  no  more  reason 
to  consider  Catalonia  or  this  beautiful  city  of  Barce- 
lona any  less  loyal  to  the  King  because  there  has  been 
a  revolutionary  outbreak  here,  than  could  Catalonia 
have  been  considered  disloyal  in  former  times  because 
the  life  of  the  great  Ferdinand  was  attacked  by  a 
fanatic.  In  her  heart  of  hearts  I  believe  Catalonia  is 
as  truly  fond  of  her  place  and  part  in  the  great  Spanish 
nation  as  any  other  province  in  the  kingdom.'  She 
is  naturally  proud  of  her  present  ever-increasing  suc- 
cess, proud  of  her  remote  past  and  the  place  her  great 
seaport  held  in  remote  times.  She  is  proud  of  that 
past  when  her  great  conqueror,  Don  Jaime,  against 
all  opposition  and  difficulty,  pushed  his  conquest 
against  the  Moors  far  into  the  south  of  Spain,  and 
imprinted  on  the  arms  of  the  greater  portion  of  Spain's 
cities  and  towns  the  sanguine  bars  separated  with  gold 
of  the  Counts  of  Barcelona,  thus  giving  to  Spain  the 
national  colors.  Some  ninety  towns  out  of  five  hundred 
and  fifty  have  these  red  and  gold  bars  included  in 
their  coats  of  arms.  A  surface  discontent  in  Catalonia 
there  may  be,  but  nothing  is  deeper  in  human  nature 
than  the  force  of  tradition;  and  it  would  take  much 
to  make  me  believe  that  the  Catalans  are  anything  but 
true  and  loyal  Spaniards  in  their  hearts,  devoted,  and 
with  reason,  to  their  province,  but  proud  also  of  being 
a  part  of  the  great  glorious  history  of  one  of  the 
world's  great  nations.  Surely  Barcelona  has  had  the 
rare  honor  to  be  chosen  for  the  happenings  of  Spain's 
proudest    and    most  important  events;  and  if  in  the 

'  The   great   General    Prim   was  a    Catalan    from    Barcelona,    and    always   an 
earnest  Monarchist. 
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past  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  received  Columbus  here 
on  his  first  triumphal  return,  so  here  also  came  Alfonso 
XII,  the  Infanta's  brother,  to  resume  the  throne  of 
Spain,  and  the  young  gallant  Bourbon  Prince  assured 
the  Catalonians  that  he  was  as  proud  of  being  the 
Count  of  Barcelona  as  being  King  of  Spain.  If  in  the 
great  seaport  some  fanatic  attacked  the  life  of  King 
Ferdinand  centuries  ago,  it  is  not  strange  that  in  the 
passing  years  there  should  be  in  that  same  great  sea- 
port now  and  again  some  hostile  spirit,  who  by  the 
noise  of  his  own  discontent,  gives  the  impression  to  the 
world  that  the  whole  of  this  province  is  revolutionary 
in  spirit.  As  Catalonia's  loyalty  was  not  diminished 
by  the  attack  of  one  madman  on  the  Sovereign  in  the 
time  of  Ferdinand,  so  at  the  present  day,  I  think  it  is 
quite  safe  to  say  that  it  will  ever  remain  a  valiant, 
gallant,  splendid  province  of  the  Spain  of  the  future. 
Everything  that  I  have  seen  and  heard  here  only  goes 
to  confirm  this  opinion. 

Our  journey  to  Valencia  has  been  successful,  and 
though  interesting,  uneventful.  In  our  route  down  the 
coast  we  have  really  followed  the  great  Roman  road 
of  Hispania  Romana,  which  was  only  one  of  the  many 
noble  roads  which  opened  up  this  country  to  the  mer- 
chant and  traveller  in  those  by-gone  Roman  days,  when 
the  highway  extended  from  Milan  by  way  of  Mar- 
seilles and  Narbonne  to  Tarragona,  and  thence  in  three 
sections:  first  to  Leon,  second  to  Astorga,  while  the 
third  and  greatest  was  that  which  we  have  followed 
down  the  coast  to  Valencia.  It  is  a  pity  that  these 
roads  are  not  put  into  perfect  condition,  for  it  is  a 
beautiful  motor  journey,  and  would  be  certainly  much 
travelled  were  all  the  roads  of  the  Roman  days  in  prime 
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condition  for  the  automobile.  The  road  from  Barce- 
lona for  a  little  way  outside  the  city  was  quite  bad,  but 
once  over  the  first  ten  kilometres,  we  found  a  very  fair 
road  straight  on,  following  close  to  the  sea  to  Tarragona, 
the  city  that  we  connect  so  often  in  America  w  ith  our 
best  salad  vinegar.  Even  to  this  day  the  trade  of 
Tarragona  is  very  prosperous,  especially  in  wines  and 
vinegar,  and  the  great  "bodegas"  are  stacked  with 
precious  vintages  of  the  beautiful  plain  of  which  the 
Spanish  poet  Marti  y  Folguera  has  written : 

"  Si  la  terra  en  ell  es  bona 

Lo  eel  lo  es  mes; 
Com-el  camp  de  Tarragona 

No  'n  veureu  cap  mes." 

If  the  earth  here  is  fair 

The  sky  is  e'en  more; 
Greener  fields  than  Tarragona 

Can't  be  found  on  any  shore. 

However,  the  fact  that  the  Archbishop  of  Tarragona 
shares  with  Toledo  the  title  of  the  primate  of  Spain,  is 
considered  by  the  people  of  the  country  of  quite  as 
much  importance  as  their  industrial  welfare. 

The  town  is  picturesquely  built  on  a  hillside  rising 
steeply  from  the  sea,  the  highest  part  crowned  by  the 
present  imposing  cathedral  that  occupies  the  site  of 
the  ancient  citadel.  The  buildings  of  the  old  town  are 
very  curious,  and  evidently  have  been  put  together 
from  the  remains  of  ancient  structures,  for  fragments 
covered  with  inscriptions  are  to  be  seen  on  all  sides. 
The  new  town  is  very  modern,  with  big,  wide  streets, 
lined  with  trees,  running  through  it.  The  climate 
here,  like  Barcelona,  seems  to  be  charming,  and  the 
old   books  tell  us  that  the  Emperor  Augustus  once 
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spent  the  winter  here  (b.c.  26),  and  made  it  the  capital 
of  the  whole  province,  which  was  known  for  a  long 
time  as  "Hispania  Tarraconensis."  Long  before  that, 
however,  it  was  known  as  "Tarchon,"  in  Phoenician 
meaning  "citadel,"  and  it  was  one  of  the  earliest 
Phoenician  settlements  in  Spain,  afterwards  colonized 
by  the  Carthaginians.  Even  the  Goths  did  not  over- 
look the  importance  of  its  position,  and  made  it  their 
capital,  though  they  destroyed  more  than  they  built 
up,  and  the  little  that  was  left  was  made  less  by  the 
terrible  Berbers  under  Tarik. 

It  is  not  known  when  or  by  whom  the  cathedral  was 
built,  but  it  is  generally  considered  one  of  the  finest 
of  what  is  known  as  the  early  pointed  Spanish  archi- 
tecture, or  Spanish  Gothic.  There  is  a  story  that  a 
Norman  warrier,  el  Conde  Roberto,  began  the  church 
in  1 128,  and  that  he  returned  to  his  own  country  in 
search  of  funds,  workmen  and  architects  whom  he 
brought  back  with  him  to  Tarragona.  Many  critics, 
indeed,  find  traces  of  Norman  influence  in  the  style 
of  the  pillars  and  in  the  decoration.  It  is  certainly 
very  interesting,  and  the  large  rose  window  in  the 
interior  is  quite  unique,  diff^ering  from  the  other 
Spanish  cathedrals  that  we  have  seen  at  Gerona  and 
Barcelona,  in  its  severe  simplicity.  The  cloisters  are 
really  the  gem  of  the  whole. 

Indeed,  this  cathedral  of  Tarragona,  with  its  ad- 
joining cloisters,  is  a  sort  of  Escorial,  and  contains, 
besides  the  ashes  of  several  mighty  kings  and  queens 
of  Aragon,  the  great  historic  tomb  of  Don  Jaime  el 
Conquistador,  the  hero  of  Catalonia  (1276),  the  son 
of  Pedro  I,  the  Catholic,  and  Marie  de  Montpellier. 
Don  Jacme  (as  he  liked  to  write  it)  is  often  called  the 
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Catalonian  Cid;  and  his  conquest  of  Valencia,  Murcia 
and  Majorca  are  all  subjects  of  poems.  He  was  one 
of  the  first  sovereigns  in  Europe  to  establish  standing 
armies,  and  the  municipal  code  of  Barcelona,  called 
"El  Consejo  de  la  Ciente,"  was  his  work.  He  died  here 
in  Valencia  when  he  was  on  his  way  to  the  monastery 
of  Poblet  to  become  a  monk.  His  dearest  jewel,  his 
faithful  sword,  "la  Tizona,"  he  confided  on  his  death 
bed  to  Don  Pedro  of  Aragon  in  whose  favor  he  had 
abdicated.  The  wonderful  choral  books,  which  are 
of  great  size,  interested  me  very  much,  as  they  were 
beautifully  illuminated  by  the  famous  Tarragonese 
woman,  Angelica. 

On  the  way  home  from  the  cathedral,  in  the  pictur- 
esque plaza,  we  saw  the  ancient  Phoenician  well;  and 
the  walls  of  the  city,  whose  foundations  are  said  to  be 
Carthaginian,  are  massive  and  really  wonderful.  Of 
course  if  we  were  to  see  everything  we  should  have  to 
stay  months  in  each  place,  and  to  travel  with  that 
horrid  sense  of  having  to  see  this,  that  and  the  other, 
takes  away  half  the  pleasure.  The  Infanta  knows 
what  should  be  seen,  and  what  is  most  important  not 
only  from  a  matter  of  history,  but  to  give  to  an  out- 
sider a  typical  view  of  Spain;  therefore,  if  some  inter- 
esting things  are  passed  by,  I  can  only  feel  that  I 
am  greatly  enjoying  this  wonderful  country,  and  shall 
hope  to  return  to  it  often. 

At  dinner  tonight  the  Infanta  told  us  of  an  amusing 
experience  that  she  had  in  Tarragona  many  years  ago. 
It  seems  that  during  an  exposition  where  her  presence 
was  much  solicited,  she  consented  to  have  it  known 
that  she  would  accompany  the  Governor-General  to  the 
Royal  box  at  the  theatre  on  a  certain  appointed  even- 
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ing.  Accordingly,  the  public  was  made  to  know  that 
they  could  see  the  Princess  at  this  time,  and  on  arriv- 
ing, she  was  given  an  enthusiastic  ovation.  With  the 
smile  that  is  peculiar  to  her,  and  that  charms  all  who 
know  her  (she  did  not  say  this,  but  I  feel  sure  it  is 
true),  she  greeted  the  applause,  and  was  somewhat  sur- 
prised when,  a  little  later  in  the  evening,  she  was 
asked  by  the  Governor-General  to  accompany  him  to 
still  another  theatre.  On  arriving  at  the  second  play- 
house, a  second  ovation  was  given  her;  again  she 
responded  graciously,  and  sat  down  to  await  the 
beginning  of  the  performance,  which  evidently  was 
to  be  something  other  than  a  play,  since  the  curtain 
was  up  as  she  entered  the  theatre.  After  a  half-hour 
she  asked  the  Governor-General  when  the  entertain- 
ment which  she  had  come  to  see  was  to  begin.  He 
responded  rather  stammeringly  that,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  there  was  no  entertainment,  but  as  many  people 
had  not  been  able  to  secure  tickets  for  the  theatre  she 
had  promised  to  attend,  the  entire  house  of  the  second 
theatre  had  been  sold  at  advanced  prices,  and  that  the 
people  knew  that  there  would  be  no  entertainment, 
but  that  they  would  have  an  opportunity  to  see  the 
Infanta  Eulalia.  While  the  Infanta  appreciated  the 
compliment  and  the  homage  of  the  populace,  she  was 
justifiably  annoyed  with  the  manager  of  the  theatre 
and  the  Governor-General,  for  she  laughingly  said: 
"Why  did  you  not  tell  me,  and  then  I  would  have  gone 
into  the  public  square  if  the  people  wished  so  much  to 
see  me."  She  told  the  story  without  any  of  my 
introduced  adjectives,  and  simply  as  an  amusing 
experience. 
The  road  from  Tarragona  on,  was  not  as  good  as 
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from  Barcelona  there,  but  still  passable,  and  the  coun- 
tr)^  was  very  interesting.  I  cannot  remember  the 
names  of  all  the  towns  we  went  through,  but  we 
crossed  the  lovely  plain  that  is  watered  by  the  River 
Riudecanes.  The  constant  trucking  in  and  out  of  the 
suburbs  makes  the  entrance  to  every  large  town  a  source 
of  dread,  but  once  on  the  highway,  we  are  safe  again, 
and  really  have  been  very  lucky  so  far,  as  to  tires. 
We  took  the  road  that  follows  close  to  the  railway 
from  Tortosa,  as  that  by  the  sea  had  frightening  marks 
of  being  very  uneven,  according  to  our  motor  maps. 
We  ran  quickly  through  Tortosa,  in  which,  of  course, 
there  were  interesting  things  to  see,  but  we  had  a  long 
journey  before  us  and  thought  it  wiser  not  to  stop. 

Here  we  are,  most  comfortably  settled  m  a  nice 
hotel  of  modern  build  and  comfort.  No  sooner  had 
the  bags  been  deposited,  and  I  had  made  sure  that 
everything  had  been  done  for  Her  Royal  Highness' 
comfort,  than  she  proved  not  only  her  excellence  as 
a  traveller,  but  her  splendid  vitality  and  enthusiasm, 
by  suggesting  that  we  take  a  walk  before  dinner  around 
the  town.  She  paid  a  high  compliment  to  the  ease  of 
our  motor,  and  did  not  seem  to  be  at  all  tired.  I  was 
only  too  glad  of  an  opportunity  for  a  walk,  and  away 
we  went  up  the  gaily  lighted  street. 

The  electric  arc  lights  looked  much  less  foreign  and 
oriental  than  many  of  the  quaintly  dressed  peasants 
who  passed  us.  Going  directly  up  this  main  street, 
the  tall  and  picturesque  tower,  "Campanario  de  la 
Iglesia  de  Santa  Catalina,"  rose  majestically  before 
us  at  the  end  of  the  "Calle  de  San  Vincente."  The 
main  tower  is  elaborately  decorated  in  Spanish  Gothic 
style,  and  is  completed  bv  a  small  open  dome  of  similar 
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design.  The  streets  were  lively,  many  people  hurrying 
to  and  fro,  while  others  sauntered  leisurely  to  enjoy 
the  big  modern-looking  show  windows,  and  there 
seemed  to  be  a  great  many  men's  hat-shops  which  were 
eloquent  of  the  flourishing  manufactures  of  that 
article  here  in  Valencia. 

This  Valencia  del  Cid  is  so  full  of  historic  lore,  so 
full  of  fascinating  and  fantastic  legends,  that  I  feel 
as  if  I  should  like  to  stay  a  month  here.  It  is  especially 
interesting  from  the  fact  that  the  Infanta  herself  has 
never  been  here,  although  she  is,  of  course,  familiar 
with  all  its  wonderful  history.  She,  too,  is  enthu- 
siastic like  myself,  and  tomorrow  morning  we  shall 
start  out  to  see  the  sights  in  veritable  tourist  fashion. 
I  am  much  more  comfortable  having  once  left  the 
supposed  place  of  danger.  I  really  believe  the  Infanta 
is  right,  and  that  there  was  no  danger  at  all,  and 
now  that  it  is  all  over,  I  am  very  glad  that  we  entered 
Spain  just  as  we  did.  Of  course  Her  Royal  Highness 
will  keep  her  incognito  carefully,  but  if  through  any 
mischance  her  identity  should  be  discovered,  she  would 
not  now  feel  especially  annoyed.  Consequently,  my 
mind  is  infinitely  easier,  and  I  think  she  correspondingly 
misses  the  excitement  of  the  adventure  of  Catalonia. 
This  is  a  long  letter,  but  really  I  have  only  told  you 
half,  though  I  have  endeavored  to  tell  you  all  that  is 
most  interesting. 

T. 

Valencia,  Spain,  April 
My  dear  M: 

This  has  been  a  day  full  of  interest,  quite  unlike  any 
of  the  days  that  have  preceded ;  a  day  so  full  of  fresh, 
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new  experiences,  one  might  almost  say,  full  of  typical 
adventure,  in  this  land  of  many  contrasts  and  much 
diversity  of  customs  and  people,  that  I  hardly  know 
how  to  begin  to  tell  you  of  the  'pleasures  we  have 
enjoyed.  Bright  and  early  the  Infanta  was  ready, 
and  insisted  on  walking,  as  she  felt,  and  very  rightly, 
that  we  could  see  many  typical  things,  and  be  more  in 
touch  with  the  people  and  places,  if  we  came  into 
direct  contact  with  them.  Before  starting  out,  the 
Infanta  explained  to  the  manager  of  the  hotel  that  we 
wanted  for  lunch  a  genuine  "paella  Valenciana,"  pre- 
pared in  exactly  the  same  way  as  the  natives  prepare 
this  typical  provincial  dish.  I  asked  what  else  she 
would  like,  and  she  laughingly  said:  "I  think  if  we 
do  full  justice  to  the  "paella  Valenciana"  we  shall 
not  want  anything  else." 

We  first  thought  we  would  take  a  walk  about  the 
town.  We  followed  the  Calle  Vincente,  turned  down 
the  Calle  de  Derechos,  following  the  tram  line,  which 
brought  us  presently  to  the  little  Plaza  Compaiiia, 
upon  which  fronts  the  church  of  the  "Compania  de 
Jesus,"  that  was  formerly  the  church  of  a  Jesuit 
college.  The  famous  Jesuit  Order,  as  you  know,  was 
founded  by  Don  Inigo  de  Loyola,  a  nobleman  of 
Guipuzfoa,  the  great  soldier  priest,  \\ho  along  with  his 
other  wonderful  religious  activities,  had,  like  Ramon 
Lull,  the  ambition  to  convert  the  Mohammedans. 
There  is  much  to  remind  one  of  Loyola  in  and  about 
Barcelona  and  Valencia.  Indeed,  as  here,  one  finds 
the  Jesuits  all  over  Spain,  but  witli  their  remarkable 
system  for  education,  obedience  and  self-subjugation, 
as  well  as  the  widely  ramifying  branches  to  all  corners 
of  the  earth,  the  influence  of  the  "Company  of  Jesus" 
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is  felt  not   only  strongly  in    Spain,  but   directly  or 
indirectly  throughout  the  world. 

We  went  from  here  to  purchase  some  books  in  a  nice 
little  shop  across  the  street,  and  indeed  it  was  here  in 
Valencia  that  the  first  printing  in  Spain  was  done. 
The  first  book  printed  in  the  peninsula  was  a  volume 
of  songs  or  poems  in  honor  of  the  Virgin  (Obres  en 
lohore  de  la  Verge  Maria),  written  mostly  in  the 
Limousin  or  Valencian  dialect  with  a  few  in  Castillan. 
An  ecclesiastical  work  in  prose,  and  other  books  rapidly 
followed  not  only  in  Valencia,  but  elsewhere  in  Spain, 
and  in  a  few  years  printing  presses  were  set  up  at 
Barcelona,  Seville,  Toledo,  Murcia  and  other  towns  in 
Castile.  As  we  paid  for  our  books  the  proprietor  told 
us,  with  evident  pleasure,  that  His  Majesty  the 
King  was  soon  to  come  and  graciously  open  the  exposi- 
tion which  this  thriving  and  busy  Valencia  is  preparing 
to  have  this  spring.  Valencia  is  sometimes  spoken 
of  as  being  distinctly  Republican  in  sentiment  and 
tendencies,  but  the  Republicanism  of  Spain  seems  to 
be  of  a  curious  nature,  for  no  sooner  does  a  man  avow 
himself  a  Republican,  than  in  the  same  breath  he  affirms 
his  loyalty  to  the  King.  Indeed,  however  much  the 
government  at  Madrid  is  criticised,  the  King  is  not 
blamed;  and  the  landlord  of  our  hotel,  who  is 
avowedly  a  Republican,  showed  us  with  the  greatest 
pride  the  suite  of  rooms  that  had  been  especially 
fitted  up  for  the  reception  of  His  Majesty  on  his 
approaching  visit.  Republicanism  in  Spain  seems  to 
be  a  distinct  aversion  to  the  government  at  Madrid, 
prejudice  against  the  religious  orders,  and  great  affec- 
tion for  the  personality  of  King  Alfonso,  a  typically 
Spanish  contradiction  of  ideas,  but  seemingly  perfectly 
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logical  in  the  minds  of  many   people  with  whom  we 
speak. 

The  little  book-shop  and  the  old  church  in  this 
quaint  square  are  in  the  most  fascinating  section  of 
the  city;  here  the  narrow  streets,  the  gay  flo\\ering 
balconies,  and  picturesque  dress  of  the  Valencian 
peasants  thronging  from  the  church  after  the  mass, 
gave  us  a  very  different  idea  from  that  we  received  on 
our  arrival  at  the  hotel,  before  which  the  up-to-date 
tram  cars  make  their  way  down  the  broad  new  street 
of  St.  Vincent.  Just  a  step  from  here  we  came  upon 
the  beautiful  building  of  the  Silk  Exchange  or  "Lonja 
de  la  Seda,"  a  lovely  Gothic  edifice  erected  on  the  site 
of  the  Moorish  Alcazar,  and  restored  in  recent  years. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  charming  and  beautiful  buildings 
that  we  have  seen  yet  in  Spain  or,  as  one  writer  de- 
scribes it:  "An  example  of  a  successful  wedding  of  late 
Gothic  design  to  Saracen  detail  of  window  'ajimez'  and 
decoration."  It  in  turn  was  built  by  the  daughter  of 
a  Moorish  King,  Al-Hakem,  and  here  the  great  Cid  is 
said  to  have  lived  after  his  capture  of  the  city,  whence 
he  wrote  to  his  devoted  wife,  Ximena:  "See  what  a 
garden  is  here;  enjoy  thou  its  beauties  and  revel  in  its 
delights;  for  I,  The  Cid,  Rodrigo  Diaz,  have  made  my- 
self its  mighty  lord  and  ruler."  The  interior  has  a  spa- 
cious, noble  hall  with  an  elegant  entrance;  it  is  one 
hundred  and  thirty  feet  long,  divided  into  three  naves 
by  beautiful  spiral  pillars,  of  which  eight  stand  isolated. 
This  building  is  the  daintiest  and  most  exquisite  stock 
exchange  one  could  possibly  imagine,  and  those  inter- 
ested in  trade  had  their  various  desks  lengthwise  of  the 
hall,  and  in  proportion  to  their  number,  made  as  much 
noise  as  the  hurrying,  screaming  pandemonium  of  Wall 
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Street.  Moors  or  Christians,  Spaniards  or  Americans, 
trade  is  trade,  gain  is  gain,  and  its  successful  acquire- 
ment brings  that  which  man,  in  all  walks  of  life,  in  all 
ages  of  the  world's  history,  has  most  sought  and  desired 
—  power  over  his  fellow  men. 

We  were  glad  to  go  from  the  noisy  room  to  the 
peaceful,  shady  garden  of  the  "Lonja,"  filled  with 
orange  trees  and  sweet  scented  flowers.  We  admired 
the  noble  building  of  the  "Audiencia,"  a  spacious, 
lofty  example  of  sixteenth  century  architecture;  and 
then  went  to  the  cathedral,  which  is  known  as  "La  Seo," 
and  is  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  a  temple  of  Diana, 
which  was  in  turn  succeeded  by  an  early  Christian 
church,  only  to  be  followed  by  a  Moorish  mosque. 
This  present  building  is  supposed  to  have  been  finished 
in  1489  by  Pedro  Compte,  though  founded  in  1262. 
Outside  the  church,  a  little  to  one  side  of  the  door, 
a  life-sized  statue,  elaborately  decorated  with  tinsel 
and  bright  draperies,  was  arranged  on  a  sort  of  pedestal, 
and  surrounded  by  many  lighted  candles.  This  was 
the  statue  of  St.  Vincent  Ferrer,  the  Infanta  explained, 
who  is  the  patron  saint  of  the  city,  and  much  beloved 
by  the  Valencians.  We  arrived  just  before  the  close 
of  the  mass,  and  as  we  entered,  ladies  and  peasants 
alike  were  devoutly  dropping  pennies  into  the  caps 
held  out  by  wretched-looking  beggars  that  sit  about 
every  church  door  in  Spain,  and  pull  aside  the  great 
leather  curtain  for  you,  as  you  enter.  High  mass 
was  being  celebrated  at  the  main  altar,  and  the  church 
was  filled  with  people.  The  Infanta  led  the  way  to 
the  centre  of  the  church,  and  did  not  disturb  those 
who  were  crowding  about  the  small  basin  of  holy  water. 
From  a  distance  we  still  had  a  fine  view  of  the  high 
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altar,  which,  until  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
was  entirely  solid  silver,  but  which,  as  the  priest  told 
us  later,  through  the  "felony  of  the  French  govern- 
ment," was  melted  at  that  time  into  coin.  On  each 
side  of  the  altar  are  winged  pictures  from  the  life  of 
Christ  and  the  history  of  the  Virgin,  which  are  really 
very  beautiful,  executed  by  Ferrando  de  Llanos  and 
Ferrando  de  Almedina,  both  of  the  celebrated  Valen- 
cian  school;  and  the  picture  of  the  "Death  of  the 
Virgin"  recalls  the  great  influence  which  Leonardo 
da  Vinci  had  over  the  painters  of  this  school.  The 
decorations  of  the  chancel  are  very  elaborate,  and  in 
the  highly  exaggerated  style  of  Churriguera,  with  two 
doors  at  the  side,  supported  by  Salamonic  columns 
and  balustrades  of  bronze.  Usually  these  winged 
pictures,  so-called,  of  the  altar  are  closed,  but  for- 
tunately for  us,  they  were  open  today.  As  we  stood 
waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  approach  the  altar,  a 
peasant  woman  in  the  characteristic  mantilla,  and  a 
small  shawl  wrapped  around  her  shoulders,  touched 
the  Infanta's  arm,  at  the  same  time  looking  severely 
at  me,  saying:  "Sehoras,  you  have  forgotten  your 
holy  duty.  I  watched  you,  and  you  did  not  invoke 
the  divine  blessing  with  the  holy  water  on  entering; 
you  should  go  now  and  do  it;  it  is  not  seemly  that  you 
remain  to  the  mass  with  this  duty  unperformed." 
She  rattled  this  olT  in  the  rather  broad  Limousin  dialect 
of  the  province,  but  it  was  impossible  not  to  under- 
stand by  her  manner  and  gesticulations  what  she 
meant.  The  Infanta  very  kindly  accepted  the  sugges- 
tion, and  the  woman  ran  ahead  quickly  making  a  place 
for  us  to  reach  the  basin  of  holy  water.  Once  the 
oblation  was  performed,  she  smiled  and  courtesied,  and 
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disappeared  among  the  many  who  were  pressing 
toward  the  high  altar;  while  a  travelling  priest,  also 
attending  the  mass,  blessed  us  as  he  went  out.  This 
is  only  one  of  the  typical  instances  of  the  extreme 
devoutness  of  the  Spanish  peasant,  not  only  to  his 
religion,  but  to  the  ceremonies  attendant  on  that 
religion.  The  Spaniard  carries  his  religion  into  his 
every-day  life,  his  work,  his  pleasures  and  his  suf- 
ferings, and  the  people  of  this  province,  especially  of 
the  city  of  Valencia,  have  undergone  so  much  tribula- 
tion, trial  and  suffering  for  the  sake  of  the  Cross  that 
it  is  not  surprising  that  their  devotion  is  almost  fanat- 
ical. It  must  be  said,  however,  that  this  devotion 
and  extreme  religious  ardor  is  expressed  for  the  Chris- 
tian Faith,  and  sometimes  equally  decided  aversion 
is  shown  for  the  priests  and  religious  orders.  Indeed, 
this  is  one  of  the  most  striking  and  psychological 
contrasts  seemingly  in  Spain,  but  admits  of  no  dis- 
cussion from  an  outsider.' 

In  the  fifteenth  century  to  be  or  not  to  be  a  devout 
Catholic  in  this  province  meant  life  or  death,  and  like 
the  people  of  Sicily,  the  fertile  country  of  this  beauti- 
ful "Huerta  de  Valencia"  has  been  successively  bat- 
tled and  bled  for  by  Carthaginians,  Romans  and 
Visigoths;  therefore  it  is  probably  because  of  their 
long  struggles,  first  with  the  Barbarians  and  later 
against  the  Moors,  that  the  Spaniards  always  speak 
of  themselves  as  Christians  rather  than  as  Catholics, 
which  sounds  rather  unusual  to  me. 

For  a  considerable  period  of  time  the  Moors,  though 

'  The  working  people  believe  that  the  religious  orders  are  injuring  their 
welfare  by  doing  their  work  for  lower  prices  in  their  convents  and  monasteries. 
It  may  not  be  true,  but  it  is  thoroughly  believed  by  the  people. 
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subjugated,  were  not  driven  from  Valencia,  and  the 
never  ceasing  industry  of  the  Moriscos,  as  they  were 
termed,  has  been  handed  down  to  their  descendants 
to  this  day.  Although  they  were  nearly  all  driven 
out  by  Philip  III  in  1609,  the  infusion  of  their  blood 
with  Christians  is  shown  in  many  ways  today.  In  741 
A.D.,  when  Valencia  was  first  captured  by  the  Moors,  it 
became  the  capital  of  an  independent  kingdom,  which 
stretched  along  the  coast  as  far  as  the  river  Ebro. 
These  Orientals  brought  with  them  their  skilful  plans 
of  irrigation,  and  the  kingdom  of  Valencia  was  a  veri- 
table Garden  of  Eden.  Valencia  was  called  by  the 
Arabs  "Medina-bu-tarab"  or  "City  of  joy,"  and  on 
seeing  their  fair  fields  desolated  on  the  approach  of 
the  gallant  Cid,  bewailed  their  fate  according  to  a 
Spanish  ballad: 

"  Cuanto  mas  la  vee  hermosa 
Mas  le  crece  su  pesar, 
O  Valencia,  O  Valencia, 
Dios  te  quiera  remediar!" 

"The  more  beautiful  it  appears, 
The  greater  is  the  sorrow, 
Oh  Valencia,  oh  Valencia, 
May  God  give  thee  succour!" 

It  was  about  1092  when  this  famous  and  glorious 
champion  of  history  and  romance,  The  Cid,  called  by 
the  Arabs  (El  Seid,  the  Lord)  EI  Campeador,  defeated 
the  Almoravides  and  gave  the  name  Valencia  del 
Cid  to  the  city  of  his  conquest  and  the  capital  of  the 
province  that  he  now  made  his  kingdom. 

All  the  world  knows  the  famous  story  of  this  fas- 
cinating hero,  who,  though  his  real  history  is  not  so 
idealistic  as  that  of  the  Cid  of  Romance,  is  sufficiently 
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wonderful  to  carry  his  name  down  through  the  ages 
in  the  favorite  columns  of  History's  book.  It  is  a 
little  disconcerting  to  find  that  the  Cid  of  history 
fought  with  his  chosen  soldiers  for  the  Moors  as  well 
as  for  the  Christians,  and  that  on  being  banished,  for 
various  reasons,  by  King  Alfonso  VI  of  Castile,  he 
took  service  with  the  Emir  of  Saragossa.  In  his 
great  conflict  with  Ramon  Berenguer,  Count  of  Barce- 
lona, the  poem  of  the  Cid  tells  us  that  though  the 
Campeador  had  been  wonderfully  successful,  he  re- 
ceived the  captive  leader  in  his  tent,  and  greeted  him 
with  an  invitation  to  dine.  Curtly  refused  at  first, 
the  invitation  was  later  accepted,  and  the  Count  of 
Barcelona  had  liberty  bestowed  upon  him  without 
ransom,  while  the  immense  booty  and  spoils  of  war 
remained  with  the  victor.  Constant  increase  of  his 
wealth  placed  him  in  the  position  to  declare  himself 
at  last  the  independent  sovereign  of  beautiful  Valen- 
cia, but  at  the  summit  of  his  power,  the  Cid  became 
stricken  and  weakened  by  a  terrible  disease.  Hasten- 
ing by  good  deeds  to  repair  the  sins  of  his  past,  he 
turned  a  splendid  mosque  of  Valencia  into  the  site 
of  a  Christian  church,  and  made  the  city  the  seat 
of  a  bishopric  as  it  is  today.  But  the  blow  which 
really  took  his  life  was  the  news  that  his  army,  the 
pride  of  his  heart,  had  been  cut  to  pieces  almost  in 
sight  of  the  city's  walls.  For  two  years  his  widow, 
Ximena,  defended  Valencia,  but  at  last  when  resist- 
ance was  no  longer  possible,  knowing  the  supersti- 
tion and  fear  that  the  sight  of  her  husband  always 
caused  to  his  enemies,  she  had  the  body  of  her  lord 
placed  upon  his  horse  "Bavieco,"  and  led  him  out  of 
the  city  gates.     The   Moors,  on  seeing  this   strange, 
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uncanny  apparition,  fled  in  terror,  and  the  body  of 
the  Cid  today  rests  at  Burgos,  where  we  are  going 
later.  He  is  in  romance  to  the  Spanish  people,  "the 
Perfect  One,  born  in  a  Happy  Hour,  My  Cid,"  the 
invincible,  the  magnanimous,  the  all-powerful.  He 
is  the  type  of  knightly  virtue,  the  mirror  of  patriotic 
duty,  the  flower  of  all  the  Christian  graces.  He  who 
was  chanted  by  wandering  minstrels  in  the  twelfth 
century  has  survived  to  be  chorused  in  revolutionary 
odes  of  the  nineteenth.  The  poem  of  the  Cid  is  but 
a  fragment  written  in  barbarous  style,  in  rude  Alex- 
andrine measure,  but  it  glows  with  the  pure  fire  of 
poetry,  and  is  full  of  a  noble  simplicity  and  true 
epical  grandeur. 

Before  leaving  the  cathedral  we  wanted  to  see  the 
two  beautiful  pictures  of  Francisco  Goya,  which  are  in 
the  Capilla  of  San  PVancisco  Borja,  the  descendant  of 
the  famous  Roderigo,  who  as  Pope  Alexander  VI, 
both  for  his  extraordinary  life  and  his  patronizing  of 
the  arts,  is  too  well  known  to  need  mention.  One  of 
the  powers  supposed  to  be  given  to  the  Commanding 
General  of  the  order  of  Jesuits  is  to  receive  candidates 
secretly  and  conceal  their  admission,  and  this  was  said 
to  be  true  of  Francis  Borja,  Duke  of  Gandia,  who  was 
similarly  received,  and  afterwards  became  himself 
General  of  the  society.  (The  only  Duke  who  has  ever 
been  canonized.)  We  decided  to  climb  the  long  steps  of 
the  famous  Gothic  bell  tower  known  as  "el  Miguelete"; 
in  Valencian,"el  Micalete,"  that  contains  the  bell  first 
hung  on  the  feast  of  St.  Michael  (hence  the  name),  the 
strokes  of  which  regulate  the  irrigation  of  the  "Huerta." 
The  view  is  really  beautiful  over  this  wonderful.  luxuri- 
ant orchard  (huerta)  of  Valencia,  and  orchard  it  literally 
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is;  its  fertile  fields  yield  crop  after  crop,  and  are 
dotted  here  and  there  with  groves  of  orange  and  lemon 
trees.  No  wonder  the  Cid  brought  his  wife  to  this 
very  tower  to  show  her  the  earthly  paradise  he  had 
won.  To  the  north  are  the  mountains  near  Segorbe, 
to  the  west  the  Sierra  Martes,  and  below  us,  the  streets 
of  the  town  lay  like  open  trenches  resembling  the 
irrigation  canals  that  intersect  on  all  sides  the  outlying 
fertile  plains  of  the  city.  Nearby  is  the  steeple  of 
Santa  Catalina,  a  little  beyond  the  old  north  gates  of 
the  city,  "Las  Torres  de  Serranos,"  built  in  the  second 
half  of  the  fourteenth  century,  with  two  fine,  massive, 
crenelated  towers;  and  still  further,  the  great  bull  ring, 
one  of  the  largest  in  Spain,  seating  16,086  spectators. 
The  Valencians  are  very  fond,  through  long  centuries 
of  training,  it  would  seem,  of  a  good  fight,  be  it  cock 
fighting  or  the  bulls. 

We  left  the  cathedral  by  the  "Puerta  de  los  Apos- 
toles"  for  here  is  a  fine  example  of  a  Gothic  doorway 
in  the  real  Norman-French  style ;  its  rose  windows  and 
its  cimborio  over  the  crossing,  with  the  beautifully 
traceried  windows  are  well  worth  seeing,  and  quite 
the  best  bit  of  the  cathedral's  architecture,  which  as  a 
whole,  is  too  varied  in  styles  to  be  harmonious  or 
beautiful.  Though  we  were  glad  to  admire  this  lovely 
doorway,  our  real  purpose  was  to  see,  if  possible,  the 
meeting  of  the  famous  Water  Tribunal  "de  Aguas" 
or  "de  los  Acequieros,"  which  dates  from  the  Moorish 
period,  and  has  retained  its  honesty  and  simplicity 
throughout  all  the  ages  of  political  revolutions  that 
have  passed  over  the  city.  Even  the  day  of  the  meet- 
ing is,  as  it  ever  was,  on  Thursday  at  two  o'clock,  that 
having  been  "sukh"  or  market  day  of  the  Moors. 
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The  proceedings  are  oral  and  very  brief.  The  Tri- 
bunal is  formed  of  the  directors  or  rulers  of  the  canals 
in  the  community,  generally  old  men,  and  peasants. 
They  meet  outside  the  doors  of  the  cathedral,  and  to 
them  comes  anyone  who  has  a  grievance  about  the 
flow  of  the  water  through  the  canals,  or  any  com- 
plaints to  make  regarding  the  irrigation.  The  com- 
plainants are  marshalled  by  two  beadles  of  the  church 
in  strange  mediaeval  costumes.  Sometimes,  however, 
the  Tribunal  accuses  rather  than  listens  to  complaints, 
and  the  accused  is  given  the  right  to  defend  himself; 
the  briefest  sort  of  cross  examination  follows,  the 
sentence  is  imposed  and  is  immediately  made  public 
to  the  onlookers.  The  secretary  of  the  Tribunal  then 
enters  in  a  book  the  entire  proceedings,  the  penalties 
and  other  events.  From  the  decisions  of  this  curious 
Tribunal  there  is  no  appeal  whatever,  and  the  sturdy 
peasants  watch  each  other's  rights  with  eagle  eyes. 
Unfortunately,  the  meeting  had  just  broken  up,  and 
I  suppose  the  accused  paid  his  fine.  A  curious  story  is 
told  of  a  man  who  had  been  fined  some  "pesetas," 
as  he  thought,  unjustly.  Each  time  he  tried  to  explain, 
the  judge  announced  one  peseta  more  until  he  finally 
realized  that  his  only  escape  from  tyranny  was  in 
silence. 

Later. — We  have  had  our  "paella  Valencia,"  a  mar- 
vellous dish  it  is  too,  and  most  delicious.  The  landlord 
had  obligingly  carried  out  the  Infanta's  explicit  direc- 
tions, and  as  we  sat  down  to  the  table  in  the  restau- 
rant, an  immense  round,  black  iron  saucepan  was  set 
down  before  us.  I  assure  you  that  the  Infanta  was 
right,  and  we  did  full  justice  to  this  savory  dish  of 
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the  Valencians.  What  was  not  in  it  is  easier  to  tell 
you  than  what  was,  and  I  asked  eagerly  the  manner 
of  its  preparation.  A  little  of  our  well-known  "mer- 
luza"  (fish)  cut  in  crosswise  slices,  beans,  peas,  onions, 
small  cuts  of  rump  beef,  bits  of  lamb  chop,  mussels, 
shrimps  are  all  cooked  separately;  then  rice  is  thor- 
oughly cooked  in  water  by  itself,  and  a  seasoned  sauce 
of  the  small  dried  tomatoes  of  the  country  is  prepared. 
When  all  the  various  ingredients  are  ready,  they  are 
put  all  together  "hodge-podge,"  with  the  rice  and 
tomato,  into  a  rather  low,  round  iron  dish,  and  simmer 
away  over  a  slow  fire  until  all  the  various  flavors  are 
blended.  It  may  sound  rather  startling,  but  it  was 
really  delicious,  and  the  Infanta  was  as  delighted  as 
we  were. 

Nevertheless,  we  considered  a  carriage  advisable  for 
our  afternoon  excursion,  and  our  first  point  of  interest 
was  the  cigar  factory,  which  has  been  established  for 
the  time,  in  a  rather  stately  eighteenth  century  build- 
ing, formerly  used  as  the  custom  house  of  this  port, 
and  which  is  soon  to  be  restored  and  become  the 
Palace  of  Justice.  The  new  tobacco  factory  just 
built  is  at  present  serving  as  one  of  the  exposition 
buildings.  Bizet  and  "Carmen"  recall  the  picturesque 
Spanish  cigarette  girls  rather  than  women  engaged 
prosaicly  in  the  manufacturing  of  cigars,  but  here  in 
this  large  building  were  hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
girls  filling  room  after  room,  engaged  in  the  careful 
selection,  preparing  and  manipulating  the  large  tobacco 
leaves  into  cigars.  Four  thousand  women  find  em- 
ployment here,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
pounds  of  manufactured  cigars  are  shipped,  as  the 
result  of  their  labors,  every  year.     The  director  was 
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very  polite,  and  took  us  all  about,  explaining  to  us 
that  the  machinery  for  cigar  making  in  this  factory  is 
quite  the  best  and  most  modern  in  Spain;  but  I  think 
that  the  handling  of  so  much  tobacco  must  be  very 
bad  for  the  health,  for  many  of  the  women  looked 
rather  ill  and  ana-mic,  and  not  at  all  like  the  fantastic 
idea  of  Carmen.  After  so  much  nicotine,  we  wanted 
fresh  air,  and  it  was  pleasant  to  go  out  into  the  pretty 
pleasure  ground  laid  out  on  the  site  of  the  old  "glacis" 
now  planted  with  palms,  pines  and  araucarias. 

We  drove  through  the  Plaza  del  Principe  Alfonso, 
where  we  saw  the  equestrian  statue  of  Don  Jaime  I, 
of  Aragon,  who  captured  Valencia  from  the  Moors  and 
took  possession  of  the  town,  re-establishing  many  of 
the  old  rights  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  We  saw 
also  the  Archbishop's  palace,  and  passed  the  Palacio 
de  Dos  Aguas,  the  entrance  of  which  is  the  most  ex- 
treme example  of  the  Churriguera  style  that  we  have 
yet  seen;  two  giant  figures  holding  upon  their  crouched 
shoulders  an  exceedingly  elaborate  shrine  of  the 
"Virgin  of  the  Rosary";  and  the  door  has  a  finely- 
wrought  Spanish  iron  "reja"  or  gate,  by  Vergara. 
The  palace  formerly  belonged  to  the  Condes  de  la 
Alcudia,  but  is  owned  today  by  the  Marquis  de  Torre- 
fiel.  We  drove  past  the  University  where  there  are  fac- 
ulties of  natural  histor}',  science,  law  and  medicine,  with 
seventeen  hundred  students  enrolled.  The  library, 
which  is  noted,  possesses  some  fine  old  editions  of  the 
classics  and  manuscripts  taken  from  convents,  and  is 
said  to  contain  si.xty  thousand  volumes.  The  University 
was  confirmed  in  1502  by  a  Bull  of  the  Spanish  Pope 
Alexander  VI,  but  Valencia's  espousal  of  the  cause  of 
the  Hapsburgs  like  the  Catalonian  province  of  Bar- 
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celona,  in  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession,  led  to 
the  abohtion  of  its  "fueros"  or  rights,  under  the 
Cathohc  Kings.  Valencia  was  next  to  Castile  and  was 
ruled  by  a  viceroy.  It  was  on  their  way  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  siege  of  Malagar  that  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella  stopped  at  this  city  of  the  Cid.  They  made 
changes  in  the  ruling  of  the  city,  strengthened  their 
authority,  and  continued  their  progress  to  Murcia, 
where  we  are  going  shortly. 

I  am  afraid  that  we  did  not  do  full  justice  to  the 
pictures  in  the  museum;  but  the  day  was  so  lovely  we 
preferred  to  be  out-of-doors.  We  did  see,  however, 
the  most  important  paintings  by  Ribera,  whose  statue 
adorns  a  plaza  of  the  city;  others  by  Ribalta,  another 
painter  of  this  famous  school;  also  a  few  pictures  of 
Goya  and  Joanes  Macip.  Though  guided  in  the 
progress  of  their  art  by  outside  influences,  a  people 
of  such  strong  individuality  and  unfailing  self-con- 
fidence, rather  antagonistic  than  favorable  to  the 
foreigner  and  his  ways,  a  people  whose  literature  is 
as  individual  as  the  national  character,  have  inevi- 
tably stamped  with  Spanish  characteristics  the  Arab 
architecture  of  the  South,  with  its  many  colored  decora- 
tion and  infinite  detail,  as  well  as  the  Gothic-Roman- 
esque mediaevalism  in  the  North.  The  Spanish  painters 
frequently  studied  in  Italy,  and  for  many  years  did 
their  best  to  Italianize  themselves  by  becoming  direct 
imitators  of  the  Roman  and  Florentine  schools.  When 
at  last,  however,  their  great  men  came,  the  Spaniard 
came  to  his  own,  and  produced  a  Velazquez,  a  Murillo 
and  a  Zurbaran.  It  has  been  said  that  "all  the  schools 
of  the  rest  of  Europe  had  given  each  other  rendezvous 
in  Spain  at  the  expense  of  the  Spanish  purse,  and  that 
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prelates  and  grandees  acted  as  patrons  of  art  of  the 
varied  and  impartial  tastes,"  but  there  is  no  lack 
really  of  interesting  creations  on  which  an  individual 
character  has  been  impressed  by  the  stamp  of  the 
national  spirit.  Along  with  this  goes  also  a  free  fan- 
tasy and  tendency  to  exaggeration  as  well  as  frequent 
curious  combinations  of  Gothic  with  Moorish,  of 
Mediaeval  with  Modern,  that  are  beautiful  indeed,  with 
a  beauty  not  found  elsewhere,  and  which  must  be 
called  Spanish. 

It  was  from  Valencia  that  came  one  of  the  greatest 
sculptors  of  Spain,  who  is  often  reckoned  in  the  Ara- 
gonese  school,  Damian  Forment  (1533),  and  he  was 
one  of  the  purest  representatives  of  Italian  taste,  and 
the  sculptor  of  the  Gothic  retablo  in  the  cathedral 
here.  These  lands  of  the  Limousin  dialect,  as  it  is 
called,  Valencia,  Catalonia  and  Majorca,  have  always 
been  especially  susceptible  to  the  influence  of  Italy, 
and  the  paintings  here  are  often  set  in  retablo  with 
the  flat,  gilded  frames  of  the  Gothic  style.  The 
Valencians  are  second  only  to  the  Andalusians  in 
their  aptitude  for  painting.  Though  the  history  of 
their  school  is  less  well  known,  it  reaches  really  farther 
back  in  point  of  time,  and  can  be  traced  from  the 
fourteenth  to  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  centur>^ 
Indeed  a  prolific  school  of  these  retablo-painters 
flourished  here,  as  in  Barcelona,  and  shows  a  distinctly 
original  strain  resembling,  however,  the  Quattro- 
centists  of  Tuscany.  It  was  because  of  the  great 
Borja  (Borgia)  Pope's  love  of  his  own  province,  that 
in  the  fifteenth  century-  many  of  the  Italian  paintings 
of  the  golden  period  were  brought  to  Valencia;  and 
this  retablo,  which  we  have  seen   today  in   the  cathe- 
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dral,  though  nominally  credited  to  Valencian  artists, 
is  by  some  considered  to  be  really  the  work  of  no  less 
a  person  than  the  great  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  The  first 
to  make  himself  master  of  the  broad  style  of  the 
Italians,  and  at  the  same  time,  to  give  forcible  ex- 
pression to  the  Valencian  nature,  was  Francisco 
Ribalta,  who  followed  rather  the  "Correggio"  school  of 
Bologna.  He  was  the  first  who  used  chiaroscuro  as 
the  tone-giving  element  of  his  work,  and  we  have  seen 
by  far  his  best  pictures  here  in  Valencia.  The  picture 
of  his  pupil,  Jacinto  de  Espinosa,  in  the  museum, 
representing  the  early  American  missions,  was  exceed- 
ingly interesting  to  us.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  one 
could  really  write  a  book  about  Valencia  alone,  and  I 
suppose  there  are  many  things  that  we  have  not  yet 
seen,  but  we  have  certainly  seen  enough  to  want  to 
come  again  and  see  more. 

After  our  drive  through  the  city,  we  went  out  to  see 
what  is  known  as  the  "albufera"  (Arabic,  Al-buhera). 
This  is  the  last  relic  of  the  sea  that  once  covered  the 
coast  plain  of  Valencia,  but  its  waters  have  long  been 
fresh.  It  is  about  twelve  and  a  half  miles  long,  and 
is  connected  with  the  sea  by  a  canal.  It  has  many 
fish,  and  a  great  many  ducks  and  other  water  fowl 
haunt  the  lake.  Napoleon,  in  1812,  presented  this 
lagoon  to  Marshal  Suchet,  who  received  the  title  of 
Duke  de  Albufera ;  but  it  is  now  the  property  of  the 
government,  and  there  are  numerous  pumping  stations 
on  the  lake. 

The  surrounding  country  is  a  net  work  of  fields,  cut 
with  frequent  canals,  and  the  peasants,  who  are  prin- 
cipally engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  rice  in  this  wet 
district,  live  in  the  most  curious  little  plaster  houses 
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with  strange,  heavily-thatched,  slanting  roofs,  sur- 
mounted at  each  end  with  a  tiny  wooden  cross.  Near 
one  of  these  huts,  quite  in  the  open,  we  saw  a  group  of 
picturesque  peasants  thoroughly  enjoying  the  native 
"paella,"  and  they  looked  the  pictures  of  health;  but 
we  are  told  that  the  government  has  prohibited  any 
further  building  of  these  plaster  huts  on  the  marshes, 
as  the  inhabitants  have  suffered  in  the  heat  of 
recent  summers  very  considerably  from  malaria  and 
fever. 

The  dress  of  the  Valencian  peasant  is  particularly 
picturesque  and  consists  of  wide,  white  cotton  drawers, 
to  the  knees,  that  look  almost  like  petticoats;  curious 
sandals  ("espartenas")  of  hemp  which  are  in  a  way 
characteristic  of  all  the  peasantr}"^  of  Spain,  laced  across 
the  ankle  with  pieces  of  hide;  gaiters  left  open  betvveen 
the  knee  and  ankle;  and  generally,  a  red  sash  ("faja") 
that  holds  in  place  a  short  velvet  jacket;  while  a  hand- 
kerchief of  varied  colors  ("redecilla")  is  placed  turban 
fashion  about  the  head.  EverJ'^vhere  the  peasants 
here  seem  as  devoted  to  the  long  coat  ("capa")  as  they 
are  in  many  parts  of  Italy,  but  here  it  is  surmounted 
by  a  wide-brimmed  hat  to  which  we  have  given  the 
Spanish  name  for  hat  ("sombrero").  The  women 
generally  wear  the  wheel  pins  ("aulla  de  rodete,") 
in  their  hair,  and  sometimes  the  high  Spanish  comb 
("pentela").  The  country  is  densely  populated  and 
the  skilful  farmer,  in  whose  blood  runs  much  of  a 
Catalonian  strain,  may  reap,  we  are  told,  many 
crops  of  alfalfa  in  a  single  year.  The  soil  is  then 
broken  up  and  planted  with  rice,  then  inundated 
again;  after  the  rice,  root  and  green  crops  are  sown; 
and  the  saying  is: 
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"Valencia  es  tierra  de  Dios, 
Pues  ayer  trigo  y  hoy  arroz."  / 

"Valencia  is  a  land  of  God; 
Rice  grows  today  where  yesterday  was  corn." 

Before  returning  to  the  hotel  for  dinner,  we  drove  back 
to  one  of  the  nice  looking  shops  to  replenish  various 
things  that  were  needed  in  our  diminished  travelling 
kit.  Spying  one  of  the  soldier's  hats,  the  Infanta 
wanted  me  to  try  it  on,  and  she  found  it  so  becoming 
that  I  bought  it.  We  also  bought  some  extremely  nice 
rice  powder,  not  the  "poudre  de  riz"  of  the  French 
in  Paris,  but  the  powdered  rice  of  these  lovely  rich 
fields;  and  perhaps  the  fact  that  the  Spanish  women 
have  this  pure,  cooling  powder  for  their  skins  is  one 
reason  that  the  complexion  of  the  women  in  Spain  has 
no  rival  in  the  world.  In  that  respect  the  Infanta  is 
absolutely  Spanish;  for  her  skin  is  really  beautiful,  and 
she  was  delighted  to  find  this  powder.  We  then 
asked  for  the  more  prosaic  article  of  silk  stockings, 
thinking  of  course  they  were  probably  made  here,  as 
this  is  a  silk  manufacturing  town. 

The  obliging  clerk  produced  every  kind  and  many 
qualities,  but  we  noticed  that  each  had  the  tiny  lead 
seal  attached  by  little  red  and  yellow  strings  of  the 
custom  house,  which  told  the  story  that  they  were 
all  imported,  and  we  judged  from  the  price  that  they 
were.  We  also  bought  some  fans  "palmitos,"  a  Valen- 
cian  specialty,  which  are  very  pretty.  On  leaving  the 
store,  the  clerk  bowed  us  out  of  the  door  with  the 
phrase:  "A  los  pies  de  Ustedes  Senoras,"  "At  the  feet 
of  your  Excellencies,  ladies."  If  he  had  known  who 
the  Infanta  really  was,  he  could  not  have  been  more 
gorgeously  polite,  and  the  Infanta  quickly  and  natu- 
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rally  replied,  that  I  might  have  the  complete  picture, 
as  she  laughingly  said:  "May  God  remain  with  His 
Worship";  to  which  he  once  more  replied,  "Go  in  God's 
keeping";  and  laid  himself  once  again  verbally  at  our 
feet,  and  this  after  we  had  done  considerable  bargain- 
ing, and  had  definitely  expressed  our  ideas  that  the 
prices  of  his  goods  were  much  too  high. 

Spanish  courtesy  is  absolutely  ingrained,  there  is 
no  doubt  about  it,  and  we  found  the  shopman  as 
polite  w  ith  his  tongue  as  that  nice  old  peasant  in  Besalu 
in  willingness  to  literally  pull  us  out  of  our  difficulties. 
Wealth  in  fact,  the  Infanta  says,  counts  for  very  little 
in  the  way  of  social  rank  in  Spain,  and  the  Spanish 
proverb,  "A  bajo  el  Rey  Ninguno,"  meaning  "Beneath 
the  King  all  are  equal,"  is  shown  in  many  ways. 
That  grandiose  person,  the  beggar,  when  he  holds  out 
his  hat  toward  you,  does  not  think  he  is  exaggerating 
the  dignity  of  being  a  Spaniard  when  he  says:  "Little 
brother  give  alms  for  the  love  of  God."  ("Hermanito 
una  limosna  por  el  amour  de  Dios.")  He  is  not  work- 
ing although  he  may  be  in  rags,  and  they  say  in  Spain 
that  a  Spaniard  who  has  a  "novia"  (a  guitar),  a 
"cigarrillo"  (cigarette)  and  a  seat  for  the  bull  fight 
should  be  quite  happy.  F^ood  is  of  secondar>'  impor- 
tance, and  as  for  clothes,  does  not  his  big  cape  cover 
all.''  I  suppose  it  is  this  marvellous  belief  in  self  that 
has  made  the  Spaniard  not  only  successful  in  the 
end  against  great  odds  in  driving  out  the  intruder 
from  his  country,  but  unconsciously  given  him  the 
strength  to  perform  valiant  deeds  of  heroism  with 
which  he  has  filled  the  pages  of  his  country's  history. 
And  you  must  not  say  to  the  beggar,  "Go  away"; 
he  will  call  you  a  hated  foreigner  and  despise  you. 
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You  must  say  to  him  politely,  "Non  tengo  nada  vaya 
con  Dios."  ("I  have  nothing,  go  thou  with  God.") 
I  can  hear  you  laugh,  but  then  this  is  Spain,  and  the 
seeing  it  is  delightful.  Tonight  unfortunately  we  were 
not  reminded  of  Spain,  but  of  New  York.  The  noise 
of  the  tram  cars  under  our  windows  was  most  annoy- 
ing. I  suppose  tram  cars  are  a  sign  of  progress,  but 
they  are  certainly  an  enemy  to  sleep  and  peace,  and 
they  clanged  and  banged  away  until  an  early  hour  in 
the  morning,  noisily  asserting  the  modernizing  of 
this  ancient  city. 

The  Infanta  dislikes  very  much  to  be  out  in  the 
evening,  and  prefers  never  to  be  in  bed  later  than  half 
past  ten;  preferably,  she  likes  to  be  tucked  away  at 
nine  o'clock;  so  after  dinner,  which  was  rather  modern 
in  its  table  d'hote  programme,  and  very  good,  we  re- 
turned to  our  room.  After  a  review  of  the  day's  trip, 
and  a  bit  of  planning  for  tomorrow,  I  came  in  here  to 
write.  The  Infanta,  I  dare  say,  is  sound  asleep. 
Good-night. 

T. 


Valencia,  April 
My  dearest  M: 

This  morning  we  took  a  drive  to  the  beach.  It 
is  about  two  and  a  half  miles,  and  the  wind  "de  los 
demons,"  as  the  Spanish  say,  was  blowing.  "The 
little  black  horse  seems  to  be  walking  on  a  handker- 
chief," the  Infanta  said,  and  it  was  true  he  could  not 
be  urged  to  go  out  of  a  walk  by  whip  or  other  means. 
We  thought  of  changing  to  the  tramway,  but  after  a 
little  patience,  we  finally  reached  the  harbor,  "el  Grao" 
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("step  to  the  sea")-  On  our  way  we  went  down  the 
Camino  del  Grao,  shaded  on  both  sides  with  tall, 
spreading  plane-trees,  and  down  this  roadway  are 
placed  two  broad  metal  tracks  over  which  the  heavy 
carts  can  be  much  more  easily  drawn  from  the  harbor. 
I  believe  this  experiment,  which  has  not  been,  I  think, 
tried  elsewhere,  seems  to  be  working  out  very  well. 
The  harbor  lies  on  the  north  side  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Turia,  and  is  the  third  in  point  of  exportation  of  all 
Spain,  Huelva  in  the  south  second,  and  Bilbao  in 
the  north  being  first  for  the  exportation  of  minerals. 
It  is  equally  third  in  importation,  following  Barcelona 
and  Bilbao.  The  canal  is  now  undergoing  a  process 
of  widening  which  is  to  cost  30,000,000  pesetas,  and 
will  greatly  increase  the  value  and  utility  of  .the  already 
good  harbor.  The  total  exportation  tonnage  is  429,550, 
and  is  made  up  of  fruit,  wine,  rice,  beautiful  and  fanci- 
ful tiles,  crockery,  minerals,  cocoa,  bran,  coal  and  oil. 
The  importation  amounts  to  a  tonnage  of  320,489, 
and  consists  largely  of  minerals,  cement,  fertilizer, 
timber  and  wheat.  Two  million  five  hundred  and 
eighteen  thousand,  four  hundred  and  eighty-three 
cases  of  oranges,  1,788,507  of  onions,  347,766  melons, 
dates  and  garden  stuff  leave  the  port  each  year,  with 
a  value  of  594,317  pesetas;  and  added  to  that,  the 
cabotage,  the  right  of  departure,  the  rights  of  importa- 
tion and  entrance  privileges  make  the  income  of  the 
harbor  1,742,466  pesetas.  All  Spanish  coast  steamers 
touch  at  Valencia  and  usually  pass  once  a  week  in  each 
direction.  This  would  surely  seem  to  indicate  that 
Spain  is  a  progressive  country.  In  fact  I  am  amazed 
at  the  incorrect  and  altogether  wrong  impression  that 
one  hears  about  Spain  from  those  who  have  not  had 
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the  good  fortune  to  travel  much  about  the  country. 
True,  Spain  may  not  have  kept  pace  in  many  ways 
with  the  most  advanced  nations,  but  her  history  has 
been  one  of  long  suffering  and  trial,  and  to  the  think- 
ing observer  her  accomplishment  in  the  few  years 
granted  her  of  peace  and  tranquillity,  she  has  made 
marvellous  strides  toward  catching  up  with  her  sister 
nations  who  have  not  been  rent  with  varied  forms  of 
war  and  bloodshed,  as  well  as  by  the  horrors  of 
political  intrigue  attendant  upon  those  conditions. 

We  went  for  a  look  at  the  new  lighthouse  that  is 
now  being  built  on  the  "muelle  de  levante,"  which  is 
indicative  of  Valencia's  further  progress.  The  wind 
was  blowing  briskly,  but  nevertheless  it  cooled  the  air, 
and  looking  to  the  north,  by  the  sea  we  could  distin- 
guish the  great  castle  of  Saguntum,  the  mountains  of 
Penagolosa,  the  hills  of  Puig;  and  nearby,  just  to  the 
north  of  the  harbor,  the  Infanta  and  I  spied  the  long 
attractive  bathing  beach  called  "la  playa  del  Cabanal," 
which  in  summer  is  lined  with  bath  houses,  and  the 
"barraquetas,"  the  characteristic  little  beach  houses 
of  the  summer  resorts  of  Spain  and  Italy.  Valencia 
is  one  of  the  summer  resorts  of  Spain,  and  for  the 
people  of  Leon  and  Castile,  and  other  inland  provinces, 
the  sea  breezes  of  Valencia  seem  cool  and  refreshing 
after  the  scorching  heat  of  the  summer  sun  in  their 
own  land.  Indeed,  the  climate  of  Valencia  is  rather 
extraordinary,  and  one  of  the  most  balmy  of  Europe. 
The  winters  here,  they  tell  us,  are  considerably  warmer 
in  temperature  than  Nice,  Cannes  or  San  Remo,  and 
the  climate  generally  resembles  that  of  Palermo  which 
is  renowned.  For  the  few  days,  however,  that  the 
dreaded  "sirocco"  or  southwest  wind  blows  its  scorch- 
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ing  breath  from  the  desert,  Valencia  is  transformed 
into  an  oven;  the  sky  turns  gray,  and  man  and  beast 
must  perforce  lie  prostrate  until  it  passes.  Fortu- 
nately this  averages  a  maximum  of  twenty-eight  days 
in  the  year.  On  our  drive  we  crossed  the  "  Puente  del 
Real,"  the  long  bridge  that  spans  the  river.  The 
river  had  entirely  dried  up  and  soldiers  were  drilling 
on  the  flattened  sands.  The  ruthless  destruction  of 
the  great  forests  of  Spain,  as  in  Italy,  has  entirely 
changed  its  former  climate.  The  trees  which  normally 
should  hold  much  moisture  from  the  falling  rains,  pro- 
tect the  brooks  and  restrain  the  course  of  the  waters, 
are  no  longer  there.  The  result  is  that  the  spring 
rush  of  the  brooks  and  rivers  is  tremendous,  and  to 
the  immeasurable  disadvantage  of  the  country  is 
soon  over;  for  once  May  is  passed,  nearly  all  the 
smaller  rivers  are  quite  dry.  This  has  been  felt  so 
acutely  in  Spain  that  a  regular  system  of  tree  planting 
has  been  begun,  and  some  fifty  thousand  eucalyptus 
trees  were  planted  in  and  about  Cordova  last  year. 
This  tree  planting  on  a  much  larger  scale  is  to  be  carried 
on  throughout  Spain  as  fast  as  is  possible  economically. 
This  alone  should  greatly  enhance  the  prosperity  of 
the  country,  as  well  as  to  make  the  climate  much 
more  healthy  in  all  respects. 

I  must  not  forget  to  tell  you  of  the  curious  service 
which  we  attended  in  the  "Iglesia  del  Corpus  Christi." 
First  of  all,  the  dome  of  the  church  is  decorated  with 
frescoes  representing  the  legend  of  St.  \'incent  Ferrer, 
patron  saint  of  Valencia,  and  a  painting  by  Ribalta 
in  one  of  the  chapels  represents  the  appearance  of 
Christ  and  the  saints  to  St.  Vincent  on  his  sick  bed. 
The  impressive  ceremony   that  is  celebrated  in   this 
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church  on  Fridays  is  called  the  "Miserere";  ladies  are 
expected  to  dress  in  black  and  wear  the  mantilla. 
The  famous  picture  by  Ribalta,  of  the  Last  Supper, 
near  the  high  altar,  is  mechanically  lowered,  and  a 
series  of  curtains  fall  in  its  place.  One  after  another 
the  curtains  are  drawn  back,  and  lowered  by  some  un- 
seen process,  and  a  figure  of  the  dying  Saviour  on  the 
cross  is  exposed.  The  wooden  crucifix,  which  has  be- 
come darkened  by  the  incense,  is  said  to  be  a  fine 
example  of  Italian  art,  but  it  is  not  exposed  long  enough 
for  us  to  make  any  real  judgment.  St.  Vincent  Ferrer, 
as  you  remember,  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
Dominican  preachers,  born  in  the  Calle  de  Mar  in 
Valencia,  and  he  took  the  cowl  and  vows  here  in  the 
church  of  San  Domingo.  Surely  this  prophet  is  an 
exception  to  the  rule,  for  he  is  greatly  loved  in  his 
own  country.  He  was  canonized  in  1455,  and  his 
memory  is  celebrated  on  the  Sunday  after  Easter  by 
the  careful  decoration,  after  the  Spanish  fashion,  of  a 
large  group  of  figures,  in  the  church  of  San  Esteban 
here.  Of  the  twenty-seven  saints  of  the  Romish  church 
who  bear  the  name  of  Vincent,  nine  are  natives  of 
Spain,  and  Vincent  Ferrer  is  one  of  the  last  of  his 
countrymen  who  attained  the  honor  of  canonization. 
He  was  invested  by  Pedro  de  Luna  with  the  degree 
of  D.D.,  and  on  the  election  of  his  patron  to  the  anti- 
papacy  was  appointed  master  of  the  Sacred  Palace, 
by  Benedict  XHI,  at  Avignon,  though  he  refused  the 
Cardinal's  Hat  at  the  hands  of  the  anti-pope,  and  in 
1338  returned  to  Valencia.  Later  he  travelled  con- 
siderably in  Europe;  accepted  an  invitation  from  King 
Henry  IV  to  England,  and  as  the  story  goes,  preached 
and  worked  many  miracles  in  many  towns  in  Great 
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Britain  and  Ireland.  He  never  lost  sight  of  the  doings 
in  his  own  country  in  his  travels,  and  returned  to 
Aragon  to  act  as  one  of  the  arbitrary  electors  of  the 
kingdom.  Indeed,  his  choice  of  Ferdinand  of  Castile 
to  fill  the  vacant  throne  is  said  to  have  been  largely 
due  to  his  personal  influence.  He  corresponded  with 
Popes  and  Kings,  but  continued  his  travels  and  his 
unending  zeal  for  preaching  to  the  poor.  He  died  at 
Vanne  in  Brittany  in  April,  1419.  His  claims  to 
titular  sanctity  were  rejected  by  the  Italian  Popes, 
Martin  V,  Eugenius  IV,  and  Nicholas  V,  but  were 
admitted  later  by  his  fellow  countryman  (Alfonso 
Borgia)  Calixtus  III. 

I  suppose  there  are  many  other  things  that  are  most 
interesting  in  this  typical  and  fascinating  town,  but 
as  we  have  many  more  places  to  see  that  the  Infanta 
feels  will  be  quite  as  interesting,  we  cannot  stay 
longer. 

We  took  a  run  back,  however,  to  Saguntum,  through 
which  we  had  gone  quite  hurriedly  on  our  way  here,  and 
the  walls  and  towers  of  the  ancient  Iberian  town,  made 
famous  in  history  for  its  heroic,  yet  unsuccessful,  resist- 
ance to  Hannibal  in  B.C.  219,  were  well  worth  seeing. 
The  Romans  captured  the  town  and  rebuilt  the  city; 
the  Catalonian  Cid  drove  out  the  Moors,  by  whom  the 
place  was  known  simply  as  "Mubiter"  or  "Muri 
Veteres"  or  Old  Walls.  It  was  here  in  1874  that  the 
"Pronunziamento"  of  Marshal  Martinez  Campos 
announced  to  the  world  that  the  Bourbon  dynasty 
was  restored  to  Spain,  in  the  person  of  the  Infanta's 
brother,  Alfonso  XII.  The  ruin  of  the  ancient  theatre 
was  really  most  interesting,  and  though  of  the  stage 
only  the  foundation  remained,  the  auditorium,  as  so 
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often  in  ancient  theatres,  is  adapted  to  the  natural 
structure  of  the  surrounding  hill.  Farther  on  is  the 
"Castillo,"  from  where  we  had  a  beautiful  view  of  Val- 
encia and  the  mountains  of  Alicante;  the  view  of  the 
coast  and  sea  also  is  really  lovely,  but  the  cactus-clad 
abyss  beneath  us  was  austere  and  harsh,  and  the  sur- 
rounding mountains  rather  gloomy  in  their  grayness. 
There  are  moments  when  the  very  country  of  Spain 
seems  to  speak  eloquently  of  its  suffering,  its 
checkered,  turbulent  past,  and  its  grim  resignation  to 
Destiny. 

Tomorrow  morning  we  start  for  Alicante,  and  are 
choosing  the  road  leading  inland  rather  unwillingly, 
but  for  two  reasons:  first,  because  the  maps  indicate 
a  better  road  that  way,  and  secondly,  we  wish  to  go 
through  the  famous  town  of  Jativa,  the  old  home  of 
that  powerful  family  of  Borgia  whose  lives  changed 
the  history  of  Europe,  and  who  marked  their  passage 
in  every  instance  with  events  as  brilliant  as  they  often 
were  terrible.  Two  Popes  this  family  have  given  to 
the  Papacy:  first,  Calixtus  III  (Alfonso  Borgia),  and 
secondly,  Rodrigo  Lenzuoli,  his  nephew  who  preferred 
to  use  his  mother's  name,  of  Borgia.  Rodrigo  was 
first  made  bishop  of  Valencia,  later,  about  1456,  given 
the  red  hat,  and  made  vice-chancellor  of  the  whole 
Roman  church.  In  1492  along  with  the  other  great 
happenings,  this  clever  Spaniard  was  elected  Pope, 
with  the  title  of  Alexander  VI,  to  be  succeeded  by  his 
son  Caesar  as  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Valencia.  St. 
Francis  Borgia  too,  who  was  the  commanding  general 
of  "The  Company  of  Jesus,"  to  whom  I  before  referred, 
and  many  other  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  came  from 
this  family.    The  stories  of  the  great  Caesar  Borgia 
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and  his  beautiful  maligned  sister  Lucretia  are  of 
course  well  known  to  you,  and  it  is  from  a  branch  of 
this  same  family  that  the  present  Duke  of  Gandia  is 
descended,  and  the  title  comes  from  a  town  near 
Jativa. 

As  I  have  said  Valencia  is  often  spoken  of  as  dis- 
tinctly Republican  in  sentiment,  but  the  way  the  King 
is  referred  to  by  various  people  with  whom  we  have 
talked  would  not  indicate  that  Republicanism  is 
rampant.  A  town  that  has  passed  through  such  an 
insurrection  as  that  of  the  Germania  in  the  time  of 
Charles  V  is  likely  to  hear  echoes  of  the  past  for  many 
centuries.  In  those  days  Charles  V  granted  the  right 
of  an  armed  meeting,  an  independent  organization 
here  in  Valencia  to  the  artisans,  and  "never  surely 
was  coquetting  with  treason  followed  by  more  swift 
and  sudden  disaster."  An  ordinance  of  July,  1520 
prescribed  that  no  plebeian,  however  black  his  crime, 
should  be  put  to  death  unless  a  noble  was  hanged  at 
the  same  time  —  an  example  of  extreme  democracy 
which  has  never  yet  been  equalled.  But  as  anarchy 
in  Valencia  in  those  days  perished  by  its  own  hand, 
and  the  hot-headed  artisans  voluntarily  abandoned 
their  authority,  it  is  likely  that  any  passing  excitement 
of  Republicanism  or  disloyalty  to  the  Sovereign  and 
country  will  likewise  die  a  natural  death.  Jativa, 
where  the  last  of  the  irreconcilables  of  those  by-gone 
days  took  refuge,  was  reduced  to  the  greatest  extrem- 
ity, and  its  walls  for  weeks  before  its  surrender  were 
entirely  defended  by  women.  Here,  it  is  said,  there 
still  remains  a  considerable  feeling  of  unrest,  which 
is  not  surprising  when  one  remembers  the  details  of 
the  past. 
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However,  all  this  much  talked  of  Republicanism  of 
Spain  is  grossly  exaggerated,  it  seems  to  me,  as  the 
election  of  191 1  would  seem  to  prove,  for  the  Mon- 
archists won  by  a  large  majority. 

T. 
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Alicante,  April 
My  dear  M: 

ONE  has  the  impression  in  travelling  through 
Spain  of  being  transferred  during  sleep 
each  night  to  a  different  land,  for  when 
we  start  out  in  our  motor  car,  every  day's 
journey  makes  us  feel  that  we  are  in  an  entirely  differ- 
ent country  from  that  of  our  journey  of  a  few  days 
previous.  This  morning  we  had  beautiful  views  of  the 
mountains  to  the  west,  the  Sierra  de  las  Agujas,  and 
the  Sierra  de  CuUera  and  nothing  could  be  more  pic- 
turesque than  the  view  just  outside  Valencia  of  the 
hundreds  of  little  white  plaster  houses,  their  pointed 
thatched  roofs  always  having  a  cross  at  both  ends. 
We  made  our  start  early,  and  the  peasants  going  to 
town  called  back  greetings  to  the  bright-eyed  women 
who  stood  watching  in  the  doorways:  "Bon  dia  nos 
dona  deu."  ("  May  God  give  us  a  good  day") ;  and  we 
saw  living  illustrations  of  the  pages  of  Ibaiiez,  the  well- 
known  modern  Valencian  writer,  whose  love  for  his 
native  "huerta"  has  made  his  descriptions  so  vivid 
and  charming. 

As  we  went  on  through  the  valley  of  the  Jucar,  rice 
fields  were  all  about  us,  and  in  the  distance  mountains 
rose  steep,  austere  and  rugged-looking  on  both  sides. 
We  are  to  be  congratulated  upon  having  passed  over 
two  rivers  today  successfully,  the  IMagro,  which  joins, 
and  is  a  tributary  of  the  Jucar,  which  we  passed  later, 
and  is,  next  to  the  Ebro,  the  most  important  Spanish 
river  running  into  the  Mediterranean.     It  is  a  strong, 
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rushing  stream  which  time  and  again  overflows  its 
banks  with  great  damage  to  the  surrounding  country. 
The  embankments  of  most  of  these  large  rivers  in  Spain 
are  being  re-enforced,  so  that  with  the  water's  vary- 
ing caprices  of  each  arriving  spring,  countless  harvests 
and  many  homes  may  not  be  ruined  by  the  gushing 
torrents,  and  every  effort  is  being  made  by  the  govern- 
ment to  restrain  the  violence  of  these  floods  by  the 
afforesting  of  the  surrounding  hills. 

We  found  Jativa  a  rather  nice  little  town,  wonder- 
fully situated  at  the  base  of  the  great  Monte  Bernisa, 
which  thrusts  itself  out  into  the  valley  with  two 
peaks,  each  bearing  a  ruined  castle  tower.  There  was 
something  tremendously  stern,  harsh  and  relentless 
looking  about  these  jagged  peaks,  of  a  curious  tawny, 
yellow  color;  and  one  had  the  impression  that  while 
the  fierce  mountain  seemed  to  protect  the  town,  it 
was  equally  able  to  crush  it.  No  wonder  the  Borgias 
were  stern  and  relentless  if  they  grew  up  in  the  midst 
of  these  austere  surroundings.  Don  Jaime,  the  Con- 
queror, of  Aragon,  who  seems  to  have  been  born  to 
success,  conquered  the  town  in  1244,  and  Philip  V 
re-christened  it  San  Felipe,  because  of  the  town's 
obstinate  and  persistent  defence  for  the  Archduke 
Charles,  but  the  old  Moorish  name  clings  to  the  place. 
It  was  here  that  the  painter  Jusepe  Ribera  was 
born,  and  his  bronze  statue  now  adorns  the  Plaza  de 
Spanoleta,  while  another,  of  Pope  Calixtus  III  stands 
in  the  Plaza  de  la  Seo.  We  should  like  very  much  to 
have  gone  up  to  the  castle,  with  its  picturesque  walls 
and  towers,  a  most  interesting  survival  of  the  Hispano- 
Moresque  style,  and  the  prison  of  many  political  of- 
fenders ;  one  of  them  the  heir  to  the  throne  of  Aragon, 
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who  was  ousted  by  Sancho  IV  in  the  thirteenth 
century.  Cesare  Borgia  too  was  confined  here  by 
Gonsalvo  Fernandez  de  Cordova,  the  "Great  Captain." 

From  Jativa  we  followed  down  the  valley,  called 
"Desfiladero  de  Aigiies";  the  old  Roman  walls  of  Co- 
centaina  were  most  picturesque,  and  as  always  seems 
to  be  the  case  in  Spain,  the  town  was  overlooked  by 
a  great  hill  surmounted  by  the  ruined  tower  built 
by  the  ever  vigilant  Moors,  Here,  too,  we  saw  an 
interesting  old  palace  with  three  high  towers  that 
belongs  to  the  Duke  of  Medinaceli,  whom,  the 
Infanta  says,  she  hopes  we  shall  meet  either  in  Seville 
or  Madrid.  All  about  this  country  we  found  again 
the  blue-green  olive  tree,  and  to  the  northwest  the 
great  mountain  Moncabrer  rose  up  in  mighty  majesty 
to  over  four  thousand  five  hundred  feet. 

It  is  difficult  to  give  you  an  idea  of  the  extreme  con- 
trasts of  this  country;  the  intensity  of  the  gray,  grim 
austerity  of  its  mountains,  and  the  beauty  and  sweet- 
ness of  its  smiling  valleys;  the  one  seems  to  have  no 
connection  with  the  other,  yet  the  people  are  the 
product  of  both.  They  are  fiercely  religious,  fiercely 
conscious  of  their  own  dignity,  fiercely  loyal  to  their 
country  of  which  they  are,  they  feel,  an  integral  part; 
and  while  they  are  to  the  stranger,  to  the  world  and 
to  each  other,  gentle,  kindly,  affectionate  and  loyal  if 
they  are  properly  treated,  they  are  fierce,  defiant  and 
relentless  in  their  resentment  of  a  failure  to  receive 
what  they  deem  their  proper  due.  The  great  Isabella 
may  have  driven  out  the  Moors,  but  no  time  nor 
history  can  expel  from  Spain  many  of  the  stronger 
characteristics  of  the  East  that  flow  in  the  blood 
of  her   people   today.    This  is  rather  an  advantage 
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than  a  detriment;  the  East  has  given  us  much  of  our 
knowledge;  the  East  has  given  us  much  else  that  is 
good;  and  in  the  people  of  Spain  we  have  the  unique 
representation  of  the  meeting  of  the  East  and  West. 
History  is  not  measured  by  a  few  years,  but  by  many 
centuries,  and  if  Spain  in  her  earlier  history  has  con- 
quered the  world,  in  her  new  birth,  which  is  every- 
where apparent  wherever  we  go,  may  she  not,  with 
proper  guidance  from  her  young  and  enthusiastic 
Sovereign,  be  taken  far  on  the  road  toward  the  place 
among  the  world's  greatest  nations  that  she  properly 
should  have?  Let  me  quote  you  a  line  from  a  recently 
published  book,  speaking  of  the  great  endeavor  through- 
out Spain  to  replant  the  forests.  "As  a  result  of  these 
wise  measures  the  kingdom  of  Valencia  will  within  a 
short  period  become  one  of  the  two  or  three  richest 
agricultural  districts  in  all  Europe."  This  great  re- 
birth (renacimiento)  will  not  of  course  come  in  one 
year,  but  that  this  young  King  is  to  be  the  great  fore- 
runner of  his  country's  coming  glory,  and  to  have  the 
honor  of  directing  his  ship  of  state  far  and  safely  on  its 
royal  progress,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Time  and 
again  the  words  impressive,  austere,  grandiose  come 
to  me  as  we  pass  through  this  strange,  yet  fascinating 
and  beautiful  land.  The  gardens  round  about  the 
town  of  Alcoy,  with  its  many  factories  of  paper  and 
its  iron  foundries,  and  the  beautiful,  fertile  country  all 
about  the  little  town  of  Jijona  with  its  protecting 
ancient  Moorish  castle,  speak  eloquently  of  the 
possibilities  of  the  soil.  Each  one  of  these  ruined 
Moorish  fortresses  makes  a  beautiful  picture,  and  I 
feel  inclined  to  photograph  them  all.  From  Jijona 
our  road  led  downward  past  the  great  "pantano"  of 
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Tibi,  one  of  the  many  large  reservoirs  that  are 
enclosed  by  walls  in  this  part  of  Spain.  The  river 
waters  are  thus  collected,  and  saved  for  use  in  the 
fearfully  dry  months  of  the  summer. 

The  day's  run  has  been  short,  but  we  took  it  very 
leisurely,   and   the   road  was  fairly  good.     There   is 
nothing  like  finding  out  for  one's  self,  because  if  we 
had  listened  to  the  advice  which  was  given  us  most 
generously  in  Paris,  we  should  never  have  come  to 
southern  Spain  in  a  motor  car,  and  we  are  altogether 
pleased  that  we  have  done  just  that.    The  Infanta 
has  said  all  along  that  she  knew  she  should  like  Ali- 
cante, which  she  has  never  seen  until  now,  and  once 
here  she  is  delighted.     Ever  faithful  to  her  affection 
for  the  sea,  she  is  especially  pleased  with  the  view 
from  the  balcony  of  her  room  in  the  hotel,  which  fronts 
directly  on  the  harbor,  overlooking  a  long  avenue  that 
runs  the  whole  length  of  the  port,  closely  planted  with 
a  double  row  of  date  palms.    Away  to  the  left,  rises  in 
startling  boldness  and  grandeur  the  great  jagged  moun- 
tain, characteristically  Spanish   in  its  tawny  coloring 
like  a  lion's  skin,  and  surmounted  by  a  great  defiant 
looking  castle  with  the  inappropriate  name  of  Santa 
Barbara,  so  called  after  the  saint  on  whose  festival 
in  1248  it  was  taken  by  the   Castilians.     Four   years 
later  it  was  taken  by  the  soldiers  of  King  Alfonso,  the 
Battler,  of  Aragon.     The  story  is  told  how  the  Castil- 
ian  governor  fell  wounded  at  the  feet  of  his  conqueror 
with  his  sword  in  one  hand,  and  his  keys  in  the  other. 
The  situation  is  magnificent,  but  the  walls  have  be- 
come rather  dilapidated,  and  the  Castle  of  San  F'er- 
nando  crowns  on  the  north  side  the  height  of  Tosal, 
and  defends  that  position  which  commands  the  fortress. 
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Beyond  the  avenue  of  palms  lies  the  harbor  Which  is 
protected  by  two  large  moles,  and  in  and  out  of  which 
many  ships  are  constantly  coming  and  going,  carrying 
thousands  of  cases  of  oranges,  raisins,  almonds,  olive 
oil,  saffron,  wine,  lead  and  salt;  while  others  are 
bringing  coal,  iron,  varied  sorts  of  machinery  and 
guano  to  fertilize  the  fields  from  which  such  a  rich 
tribute  is  yearly  demanded.  The  name  of  Alicante 
is  said  to  have  been  given  by  the  Greeks  as  "Alonas" 
or  square  of  salt,  on  account  of  the  great  number  of 
salt  marshes  in  its  immediate  vicinity.  Formerly 
quantities  of  salt  were  obtained  from  these  saline 
marshes  by  spontaneous  evaporation,  and  the  unusual 
industry  of  the  inhabitants  is  traced  in  a  strain  of 
northern  blood  which  shows  itself  in  the  broad  "langue 
d'oc"  dialect  of  Valencia  and  Catalonia.  Tremendous 
demands  are  made  on  the  great  "pantano,"  and  in 
recent  years  as  the  agriculture  has  flourished  and  the 
exportation  of  "esparto"  grass,  rice,  tropical  fruits  and 
vegetables  increased,  as  well  as  the  continued  success 
of  the  silk-worm  industry,  great  need  of  more  water 
has  been  intensely  felt.  About  a  year  ago  a  few  en- 
thusiastic citizens  of  the  town,  sincerely  interested  in 
the  advancement  of  their  native  province,  conceived 
the  idea  of  sinking  numerous  artesian  wells,  the  water 
of  which  could  be  carried  far  by  means  of  a  canal.  So 
enthusiastically  was  this  idea  received  that  a  capital  of 
2,000,000  pesetas  was  collected  by  moneyed  men  of  the 
town  and  province,  and  the  society,  called  that  of  the 
"Canal  de  la  Huerta  de  Alicante,"  established.  The 
canal  is  to  be  555,623  metres  long,  and  will  cross  ten 
towns  of  the  province.  Water  will  be  carried  at  the 
rate  of  five  hundred  metres  per  second;  the  canal  will 
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be  made  with  a  cemented  surface,  and  in  all  ways 
quite  apace  with  modern  construction. 

The  difference  in  level  from  the  point  of  departure 
to  the  sea  is  a  height  of  forty-nine  metres.  Thus  all 
the  way  along  it  is  proposed  to  use  the  water  for  small 
agricultural  motors.    This  looks  like  progress  certainly. 

We  took  a  walk  this  afternoon  along  this  pretty 

"paseo"  which  our  rooms  overlook,  and  it  is  easy  to 

believe  that  this  charming  place  is  an  excellent  climate 

for  a  winter  season.    The  beach  looks  very  attractive, 

and  the  water  is  said  to  be  warm  for  bathing.     We 

have  left  all  our  sight-seeing  until  tomorrow,   for  the 

Infanta  thinks  she  would  like  to  spend  another  day 

here. 

T. 


Alicante,  April 
My  dearest  M.- 
Alicante, as  the  Infanta  said,  is  certainly  delightful. 
We  awoke  this  morning  with  a  balmy  breeze  blowing 
into  our  window  from  the  harbor,  and  the  sun  playing 
graceful  tricks  with  the  shadows  which  it  had  forced 
the  palm  trees  to  throw  upon  the  ground.  The  temp- 
tation \\'as  too  great  not  to  begin  the  day  with  a  walk 
up  and  down  this  lovely  "paseo,"  and  enjoy  another 
look  at  the  stern  old  castle  rising  skyward  in  its  ruined 
majesty.  Then  we  turned  to  the  town  to  take  a  look 
at  the  town  hall  "casa  consistorial"  a  baroque  build- 
ing, with  a  marble  portrait  in  relief  of  Cervantes,  and 
went  on  to  the  church,  built  in  honor  of  the  tutelar 
saint  of  the  city,  San  Nicolas  de  I3ari.  It  is  built  in 
the  Herrera  style,  and  the  interior,  though  simple,  is 
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rather  effective.     On  our  way  home  we  stopped  at  a 
fascinating  Httle  shop  where  all  sorts  of  toothsome 
looking  cakes  of  many  shapes,  sizes  and  colors  adorned 
the  window.     The  Infanta  was  quite  pleased  at  find- 
ing a  curious  sort  of  Spanish  cake  called  "polverones," 
and  they  are  literally  powder.     They  come  wrapped 
in  a  little  case  of  oiled   paper,    like    caramels,    but 
about  the  size  of  a  small  fish-ball.     Very  carefully  you 
take  the  paper  off,  always  keeping  your  hand  on  one 
end,  and  when  you  have  unfolded  it,  you  have  just 
time  to  clap  the  cake  into  your  mouth  when  it  dis- 
solves itself  into  powder  with  a  very  sweet,  delicate 
taste,  unlike  anything  I  have  ever  had,  and  very  de- 
licious.    They  keep  very  well,  and  we  have  bought  a 
number  for  tomorrow's  journey  for  the  lunch  basket. 
All  sorts  of  dainty,  sugared  cakes  of  different  kinds 
and  sorts  are  liked  all  through  Spain,  and  this  shop 
was  the  pink  of  neatness  and  attractiveness  even  to  the 
girl  behind  the  counter.     Her  skin  was  simply  beauti- 
ful, not  dark  and  swarthy  as  one  might  expect  from 
the  raven  blackness  of  her  hair,  but  as  delicately  pink 
and  white  as  that  of  a  blonde,  the  color  coming  and 
going  in  her  cheeks  as  she  answered  prettily  the  many 
questions  the  Infanta  asked   her,   in  order  to   bring 
out  the  type  of  the  country  for  my  benefit.     Was 
she  married  or  engaged,  what  did  she  earn  a  day,  was 
she  happy,  and  had  she  ever  been  to  Madrid,  etc.? 
Her  wages  seemed  to  me  extremely  small,  but  I  expect 
the  living  in  this  part  of  Spain  is  very  cheap.     Although 
a  curious  adjunct  to  a  candy  store,  we  found  the  most 
delicious  prepared  roast  ham,  quite  like  the  Yorkshire 
ham  in  England.     It  is  sold  by  the  slice,  and  our  pretty 
girl  cut  several  slices  for  us,  as  the  Infanta  suggested 
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that  from  here  we  are  going  into  unknown  country, 
and  it  might  be  wise  to  forestall  ourselves  with  pro- 
visions. We  found  in  another  shop  a  goodly  stock  of 
Lipton  tea,  with  which  we  replenished  our  fast  dimin- 
ishing supply. 

When  we  came  back  to  the  hotel  this  noon  our 
rooms  had  not  been  put  in  order.  I  did  not  so  es- 
pecially mind  for  myself,  but  I  thought  the  Infanta 
might  be  annoyed,  and  I  rang  for  the  chamber-maid 
to  ask  the  reason  of  the  neglect,  for  we  had  gone  out 
early  and  had  come  back  only  in  time  for  luncheon. 
"Oh,  my  Senora,"  said  the  maid,  "it  was  not  possible 
to  do  the  rooms  before;  there  was  mass  in  the  cathedral 
this  morning,  and  I  had  first  to  go  to  the  hair  dresser; 
but  I  will  do  the  rooms  for  the  Sehoras  at  once."  The 
Infanta  laughed  when  I  told  her,  and  remarked  that 
that  was  typically  Spanish.  To  be  properly  arrayed 
as  to  hair,  dress  and  mantilla  was  much  more  impor- 
tant to  the  pretty  dark-eyed  beauty  of  Alicante  than 
to  have  completed  the  daily  routine  of  her  labors  at 
the  hotel  which  entertained  foreigners  and  was  kept 
by  a  foreigner.  After  all  was  she  not  a  Spaniard  and 
a  Christian;  was  it  not  more  important  that  she 
should  go  in  a  proper  way  to  the  mass.'' 

This  afternoon  the  Infanta  found  the  curious  mule 
tram  that  runs  at  one  side  of  the  paseo  in  front  of  the 
hotel  rather  alluring,  and  suggested  that  we  take  it 
and  go  as  far  as  it  went,  wherever  that  might  be. 
Our  ride  along  the  port,  out  through  the  town,  and  to 
the  suburb  of  Benalua  was  really  very  interesting  and 
pretty.  Benalua  being  the  limit  of  the  tram's  possi- 
bilities, we  walked  around  this  little  sea-side  village, 
and  in  the  distance,  across  the  water  just  beyond  a 
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little  curve  in  the  shore,  had  a  most  beautiful  view  of 
a  wonderful  forest  of  date  palms,  whose  dark,  rich 
green  contrasted  beautifully  with  the  paler  green  tints 
of  the  sea,  which  in  turn  blended  far  in  the  distance 
with  the  fading  blue  of  the  late  afternoon  sky.  The 
Infanta  spoke  to  me  of  a  friend  of  hers  whom  she  hopes 
we  shall  meet  in  Granada,  the  Duke  of  San  Pedro,  one 
of  whose  titles  comes  from  this  little  suburb,  Benalua, 
so  near  Alicante. 

Though  the  red  wines  which  have  been  offered  us 
at  dinner  have  looked  attractive,  and  we  know  that 
great  quantities  of  them  have  been  sent  from  here  to 
France  for  the  mixing  there  with  claret,  we  wish  to 
stay  on  the  side  of  the  greatest  possible  precaution, 
and  have  not  indulged.  Indeed,  the  Infanta  never 
takes  wine  of  any  sort  or  kind. 

Alicante  was  originally  part  of  the  old  kingdom  of 
Valencia,  but  today  forms  a  separate  province  by 
itself,  though  it  is  still  under  the  Captain-General  of 
Valencia,  but  the  fair  streets  were  red  with  blood 
when  the  city  was  stormed  and  taken  by  the  French 
in  1709,  and  the  English  commander  and  his  staff 
killed  by  the  explosion  of  a  mine.  The  Infanta  says 
that  tomorrow  we  are  to  have,  she  thinks,  one  of 
the  most  delightful  and  unusual  journeys  of  our  whole 
Spanish  visit;  for  Elche  is  renowned  the  world  over 
for  its  picturesque  beauty.  However,  like  a  much 
heralded  beautiful  woman,  a  reality  is  sometimes 
disappointing,  but  we  hope  for  the  best.  We  should 
sleep  extremely  well  tonight  with  these  lovely  sea 
breezes,  and  just  the  faintest,  as  it  were,  memory  of  a 
perfume  of  orange  blossoms  in  the  air. 

T. 
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Chiribel,  April 
My  dearest  M: 

IF  the  Infanta  looked  for  beauty  in  her  country, 
she  has  found  it,  if  she  wanted  adventure,  she 
has  had  it,  but  as  my  principal  desire  was  safety, 
I  am  not  so  pleased  with  our  present  happenings, 
as  you  shall  hear,  and  if  you  don't  get  this  letter,  let 
me  know  as  Patrick  in  Ireland  says. 

We  left  Alicante  bright  and  early  day  before  yester- 
day morning.  Again  our  way  led  back  from  the  sea, 
away  to  the  right  were  the  stern  mountains  of  San 
Pascual,  and  for  some  little  distance  the  landscape 
was  arid  and  barren  like  a  veritable  desert.  This, 
however,  was  a  happy  arrangement  of  Destiny,  for  the 
beauty  of  picturesque  Elche  with  its  stately  forest  of 
graceful  palms  was  all  the  more  lovely  after  the  rather 
dusty,  dry  ride  that  preceded  it.  The  sudden  com- 
ing out  of  the  desert,  as  it  were,  into  this  beautiful 
oasis,  with  picturesque  low,  white  plaster  houses  with 
their  background  of  thousands  of  stately  palm  trees, 
the  oriental  aspect  in  skin,  feature  and  costume  of 
the  people,  and  the  brilliant  blue  of  the  sky  made  the 
Infanta  exclaim:  "Surely  we  are  in  Africa."  The 
houses  opened  upon  the  street  with  a  low  small  door 
through  which,  however,  we  could  catch  glimpses  of 
the  flowery  "patios"  within;  and  here  and  there  the 
bright  tiled  domes  made  us  feel  that  perhaps  this  was 
Africa  or  yet  India,  and  as  if  nothing  of  beauty  should 
be  lacking  to  this  wonderful  spot,  nearby  flows  the 
pretty  little  river  of  Vinalapo.     If  Alicante  and  Va- 
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lencia  were  less  oriental  than  we  had  expected,  surely 
Elche  is  far  more  so;   and  I  believe  nowhere  in  Spain 
is  the  presence  of  the  East  so  manifested  on  all  sides. 
This  beautiful  spot  was  made  possible  by  those  clever 
Moors  with  whom  irrigation  was  a  finished  science, 
and  trenches  about  thirty  feet  wide  carry  the  water 
from  a  large  "pantano"  in  a  gorge  of  the  Vinalapo  to 
the  north  of  Elche,  wherever  water  is  needed  for  this 
great  grove  of  115,000  date  palms.     Figures  are  such 
stupid  things  from  a  picturesque  point  of  view,  but  they 
certainly  will  give  you  an  idea  of  the  glory  and  magni- 
tude of  this  wonderful  palm  forest.    Some  of  the  great 
trees  are  said  to  be  over  one  hundred  years  old,  and 
rise  anywhere  from  sixty-five  to  eighty-five  and  ninety 
feet  in  height.     They  are  planted  in  rows  between  the 
trenches,  and  as  the  old  Arab  saying  was:    "They 
have  their  feet  in  the  water  and  their  heads  in  the  fire 
of  heaven."    The  most  important  grove  is  said  to  be 
owned  by  the  curious  and  much  revered  image  of  the 
Virgin  of  the  Assumption,  in  the  church  of  Santa  Maria, 
in  the  town.     It  was  in  the  "Huertas  de  la  Virgen," 
administered  by  the  priest,  Don  Jose  Castafio,  that 
we  saw  the  ancient  "palmera  del  cura,"  which  is  said 
to  be  over  two  hundred  years  old,  and  from  the  princi- 
pal trunk  there  are  six  other  shoots.     It  is  the  only 
male  palm  in  the  garden,  and  it  produces  sufficient 
pollen  for  all  the  other  trees.     Indeed,  the  symbol  of 
the  Virgin  is  placed  over  the  entrance  to  this  garden, 
the  product  of  which  goes  to  pay  for  the  elaborate 
robes  that  are  placed  by  these  devout  people  upon 
their  special  object  of  worship,  as  well  as  to  the  priests 
and   sextons   who  care   for   the   sacred    image.     The 
former  mansion  of  the  Dukes  of  Calandura,  a  rather 
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imposing  building,  was  pointed  out  to  us.  It  was  first 
an  alcazar,  then  the  home  of  the  Dukes  of  Altamira, 
and  is  now  a  prison.  The  tower  is  crowned  by  two 
bronze  figures  representing  a  man  and  a  child,  which, 
by  a  hidden  mechanism,  form  a  clock  which  strikes 
the  hours  and  quarters. 

After  seeing  the  town  we  went  on  through  this  great 
and  beautiful  forest  of  palms;  here  and  there  we 
passed  little,  low  plaster  huts  that  were  no  longer 
white,  but  seemed  made  of  the  skin  of  tangarine 
oranges  so  curious  was  their  color;  and  the  little 
naked  bronze-skinned  tots  who  were  playing  around 
the  doors  looked  to  be  veritable  Mowglis  of  the  Jungle 
Books.  The  Infanta  was  quite  as  enthusiastic  as 
myself,  and  we  exhausted  the  adjectives  at  our  com- 
mand in  all  languages.  Surely  Spain  is  a  country  of 
surprises  as  well  as  contrasts,  and  if  there  are  many 
surprises  of  this  kind,  what  have  we  not  in  store  for 
us!  But  these  palms  mean  more  than  beauty,  more 
than  the  stately,  graceful  background  of  a  picturesque 
town;  and  though  they  require  careful  cultivation, 
they  are  increasing  each  year.  In  May  when  the  male 
palm  blossoms,  the  pollen  "farina"  is  sprinkled,  by 
the  husbandmen,  over  the  female  palms;  and  they 
bear  their  fruit  "datiles"  every  other  year,  with  a 
crop  that  averages  350,000  pesetas,  each  tree  giving 
its  seventy-five  pounds  of  dates.  Nor  is  this  all; 
for  the  leaves  of  the  male  palms  have  also  a  distinct 
value,  both  comforting  and  commercial,  for  they  are 
cut  at  Easter,  blessed  by  the  priests,  and  sold  not  only 
through  S|)ain,  but  far  over  the  world  on  Palm  Sunday; 
for  who  of  us  would  like  to  pass  Palm  Sunday  w  ithout 
the  church  services  and   the   palm  to  carry   home? 
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The  Spaniard  however  carries  his  affection  for  the 
palm  much  further  than  other  Christians,  and  is  not 
satisfied  with  the  tiny  bit  taken  from  the  church  door 
on  Pahn  Sunday.  He  wishes  a  long,  fine  palm  leaf, 
bleached  nicely,  and  tied  without  fail,  often  with  the 
national  colors,  to  the  balcony  of  his  house,  which, 
he  feels  sure,  with  this  precaution  will  never  be  struck 
by  lightning.  To  prepare  the  leaves  for  this  use  they 
are  bleached  on  the  trees  by  being  tightly  bound  up, 
and  since  this  operation  is  only  performed  once  in  four 
years,  it  has  been  found  that  the  tree  suffers  in  no 
way  therefrom.  These  "ramilletes"  or  bundles  of 
palms,  are  sent  throughout  Spain,  and  yield  a  con- 
siderable income  to  the  people  of  the  place.  Now 
and  again  the  trees  are  cut  down  and  the  wood  proves 
also  valuable.  Certain  it  is  that  this  part  of  Spain 
is  a  veritable  paradise.  Nature  has  given  lavishly  of 
her  beauties  on  all  sides,  the  clear,  deep  blue  of  the 
sky  contrasting  strongly  with  the  swaying  dark  green 
palms.  The  numerous  clean  white  houses  almost 
dazzled  the  eye  in  the  fierce  sunshine,  whose  rays  were 
palliated  and  softened  by  the  breezes  that  gathered  in 
their  passage  some  welcome  moisture  from  the  river, 
and  stealing  through  the  orange  groves  brought  us 
their  perfume  with  its  cooling  breath.  Why  Elche 
has  not  long  since  become  a  favorite  resort  for  the 
winter  months  in  Europe,  I  cannot  understand;  for 
nothing  is  lacking  in  its  situation  or  climate  to  make 
life  here  an  ideal  place  for  "dolce  far  niente."  Eagerly 
we  took  pictures,  regretfully  we  went  on  our  way, 
looking  back  again  and  again  to  beautiful  Elche  as 
we  left  it  further  and  further  behind. 

It  was  scarcely  out  of  sight  before  we  came  upon  its 
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echo,  as  it  were,  in  the  picturesque  and  altogether 
fascinating  Httle  village  Crevillente,  situated  in  the 
shadow  of  the  Sierra  de  la  Madera,  on  the  slopes  of  a 
little  hill  that  ran  down  to  the  bank  of  a  stream  that 
in  turn  watered  another  beautiful  palm  grove,  smaller 
it  is  true,  than  that  of  Elche,  but  dainty  and  beautiful, 
and  quite  in  proportion  to  the  little  town  that  it 
adorned.  What  a  wonderful  place  is  Spain!  Crevi- 
llente was  originally  a  Roman  tow^n  called  "Clevi- 
llente,"  coming  from  the  word  "Clevo"  meaning  "place 
in  the  hills."  The  principal  occupation  of  the  inhabi- 
tants here  is  the  making  of  mats  of  string;  the  women 
weave  them,  and  the  men  sell  them.  Nearly  all  the 
mat  makers,  and  orgeate  makers  (orgeate  being  a  kind 
of  sirup)  of  all  Spain,  come  from  this  town.  In  the 
village  of  Otofio,  which  follows  Crevillente,  we  saw 
scarcely  a  man  in  the  place,  and  were  told  that  the 
whole  male  population  had  scattered  over  Spain  as 
expert  carpet  weavers.  Still  further  on  we  ran  through 
a  third  thoroughly  African  village  "Callosa  de  Segura" 
where  a  little  Gothic  church  seemed  to  have  been 
dropped  from  the  skies  in  the  midst  of  these  oriental 
looking  houses,  by  some  mistake,  so  out  of  place  did 
it  seem  in  its  surroundings.  The  hill  back  of  the  town 
was  covered  with  soft  green  cactus,  and  here  and  there 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  it  was  evident,  from  the 
numerous  caves,  that  man  in  these  parts  had  become 
sufficiently  satisfied  with  Nature  to  trust  himself  to 
her  care  altogether,  and  to  desire  no  shelter  by  day 
but  the  blue  sky  above,  and  by  night.  Nature's  dwel- 
ling in  the  mountain.  At  every  point  where  it  would 
be    most    picturesque    and   beautiful,   rose  a   stately, 

swaying  palm  tree. 
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Then  we  came  out  into  the  grain  producing  plain  of 
"Orihuela,"  watered  by  the  river  Segura,  and  again 
we  thanked  good  fortune  for  excellent  bridges.  There 
seems  to  be  the  Eastern  custom  of  a  proverb,  so  to 
speak,  for  everything  and  every  place  in  Spain,  and 
of  this  great  plain  is  said:  "Rain  or  no  rain,  there 
is  wheat  in  Orihuela"  ("Llueva  6  no  llueva  trigo  a 
Orihuela").  On  one  side  however  was  a  hill  so  barren 
that  it  looked  as  if  no  tree  or  blade  of  grass  could  grow 
on  it;  and  the  town  is  dominated  as  ever  by  the  ruined 
Moorish  castle  to  which  we  are  becoming  quite  accus- 
tomed, with  its  tawny,  harsh  looking  ruins,  which 
are,  in  spite  of  all,  fascinating  and  picturesque.  I 
cannot  tell  you  how  many  of  these  strange  hills,  capped 
with  ruined  castles  that  the  sun  has  seemed  to  have 
given  of  his  own  hue,  we  have  passed  on  our  journey. 
Orihuela  is  thought  to  be  the  "Orcilis"  of  the  Romans, 
and  it  is  said  that  this  town  was  founded  by  Hercules, 
the  Thebe,  and  that  in  the  surrounding  plain  he 
invented  a  game  called  "agones,"  in  which  those  who 
were  beaten  were  precipitated  from  the  top  of  the 
mountain.  An  exciting,  but  not  agreeable  game  for 
the  unsuccessful  parties! 

Before  we  reached  Murcia  we  traversed  the  wonder- 
ful vega  that  is  said  to  surpass  in  fertility  both  that  of 
Granada  and  Valencia.  To  our  left  stretched  miles 
and  miles  of  orange  trees,  bending  under  the  weight  of 
their  luxuriant,  golden  fruit,  and  making  the  air  heavy 
with  their  delicate,  subtile  perfume,  while  now  and 
then  the  little  hut  of  the  "hortelanos"  (gardener)  gave 
just  the  human  touch  to  this  wonderfully  beautiful 
scene.  Presently  the  road  curved  sharply  to  the  left, 
and  we  swung  around  the  foot  of  a  steep  hill,  and  soon 
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arrived  in  Murcia.  We  reached  here  earher  than  we 
expected,  and  decided  to  motor  about  the  town  and  go 
on  further  for  luncheon. 

The  cathedral  is  built  in  the  exaggerated  style  of 
Churriguera,  and  near  the  entrance  in  the  inside  is  a 
large  sarcophagus  said  to  contain  the  heart  of  the 
great  Alfonso  the  Wise  of  Castile,  which  he  be- 
queathed to  the  chapter  of  the  cathedral,  and  there  is 
a  good  statue  of  St.  Jerome  by  the  Murcian  sculptor, 
Zarcillo.     Emerson  wrote 

"In  my  palace  of  Castile, 
I,  a  King,  for  Kings  can  feel. 
There  my  thoughts  the  matter  roll. 
And  solve  and  oft  resolve  the  whole. 
And,  for  I'm  styled  Alphonse  the  Wise, 
Ye  shall  not  fail  for  sound  advice." 

and  indeed  Spain  owes  much  to  this  great  Castilian 
monarch.  He  was  the  most  learned  Spaniard  of  his 
time,  and  to  him  must  be  given  the  honor  of  having 
established  the  Spanish  language,  but  I  shall  write 
more  about  him  later. 

The  river  seems  to  divide  the  town  into  two  parts, 
the  old  and  the  new;  but  although  it  is  interesting  to 
see  the  new  parts  of  these  southern  towns,  and  to 
realize  their  advance,  they  are  far  more  picturesque 
in  the  old  quarters.  Here  in  Murcia  most  of  the  plaster 
houses  are  painted  in  true  eastern  fashion,  either 
pink  or  blue,  and  give  a  curious,  rather  gay  effect  to 
the  town.  We  were  told  that  when  Ferdinand  HI  of 
Castile  captured  this  Moorish  kingdom  in  1243,  from 
Abdallah  el  'Adil,  numerous  Catalan,  Aragonese  and 
French  families  took  up  their  abode  about  here  as  well 
as  at  Alicante  and  Valencia,  which  explains  perhaps 
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the  strain  of  Catalan  industry  running  through  the 
people,  though  its  influence  here  seems  much  less  than 
at  the  former  towns.  That  is  perhaps  due  to  the 
unevenness  of  the  Murcian  climate,  which,  we  are 
told,  is  terrifically  hot  in  summer,  the  maximum  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  degrees,  while  in  winter  there  are 
frequent  and  severe  frosts.  The  names  over  the  shops 
show  very  decidedly  that  other  than  Murcian  blood 
is  represented.  However,  one  would  scarcely  connect 
the  word  "  Bilinton  "  for  a  distorted  form  of  Wellington, 
and  Cohete  for  Goethe;  but  foreign  names  are  very 
frequently  much  changed  by  the  Spaniards.  Cer- 
tainly the  people  of  Murcia  look  to  us  more  like  genuine 
Moors  than  any  people  we  have  seen  yet  in  Spain,  and 
although  this  was  April,  and  not  uncomfortably  warm, 
still  one  had  the  feeling  that  it  was  likely  to  become 
so  at  any  moment.  I  suppose  it  is  that  very  feeling 
which  increases  the  love  of  the  people  of  this  country 
for  the  "siesta,"  and  in  like  proportion  decreases  their 
energy  and  desire  to  work.  Were  it  not  for  the  fearful 
droughts  that  sometimes  last  over  two  years,  the  sur- 
rounding plains  would  need  but  little  care  to  produce 
wonderful  crops,  and  it  is  true  that  some  silk,  hemp 
and  flax  as  well  as  many  oranges  and  wines  are  exported. 
The  mines  about  here  have  always  been  celebrated, 
and,  as  far  back  as  Carthaginian  days,  excited  interest. 
Lead  and  silver  are  abundant,  and  there  are  quarries 
of  blue-veined  marbles,  red  jaspers  and  other  minerals. 
They  have  undergone  the  usual  history  of  mines,  to 
the  detriment  of  the  mine  for  the  quick  return  of  the 
mineral;  but  most  of  the  companies  now  are  in  good 
hands,  many  owned  by  Spanish  gentlemen.  We  can 
hardly  realize  that  by  train  we  are  only  ninety  hours 
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from  Paris;  for  we  seem  to  have  stepped  back  cen- 
turies to  the  days  of  the  Moors  in  Spain.  Indeed, 
there  is  a  Spanish  story  that  Adam,  on  having 
asked  leave  to  revisit  the  earth,  wandered  from  one 
country  to  another  until  he  finally  reached  Murcia, 
when  he  exclaimed  with  joy:  "This  indeed  is  my 
country  (mi  tierra)  such  as  indeed  I  left  it."  The  dress 
of  the  people  is  distinctly  oriental,  as  at  Elche,  and 
the  whole  impression  is  that  of  the  East. 

How  much  is  in  a  name  after  all!  The  expedition 
of  Tarik  which  according  to  Hume  is  designated 
"A  magnificent  accident,"  but  which  was  really  a 
victorious  invasion  by  a  great  power,  left  its  perma- 
nent mark  on  Tarik's  rock  (Gibral-Tarik),  Gibraltar, 
so  in  the  apportionment  of  their  tribes  by  the  Moslem 
conquerors,  each  tribe  was  ingeniously  sent  to  the 
district  which  most  nearly  resembled  its  native  land, 
by  the  Moorish  Marabouts  (Moslem  saints  or  mission- 
aries), who  were  responsible  for  many  of  the  later 
changes  that  took  place  in  northern  Africa,  and  conse- 
quently in  Spain.  The  men  of  Palestine  found  a  home 
in  the  mountain  regions  near  Ronda  and  Medina  Sido- 
nia  which  might  remind  them  of  their  Lebanon  home. 
Those  who  had  come  from  the  valley  of  the  Jordan 
established  themselves  near  Malaga  on  the  banks  of 
the  Guadalhorce.  Tribes  from  Yemen  settled  near 
Seville,  while  the  Egyptian  contingent  settled  here  in 
Murcia,  which  they  named  "Misr"  or  Egypt.  It  is 
not  surprising  that  their  descendants  are  distinctly 
oriental  in  type  and  that  the  atmosphere  is  decidedly 
Eastern. 

Remembering  our  careful  provisions  in  case  of  ad- 
venture,  the   Infanta   suggested   a    picnic   luncheon; 
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she  felt  too  that  we  should  make  the  most  of  this 
beautiful  day.     I  quite  agreed,  except  that  I  didn't 
see  indicated  on  the  map  any  suitable  place  for  us  to 
spend  the  night;    that  is,  not  any  large  town  where 
there  was  likely  to  be  a  well  appointed  hotel.     The 
fact  that  Baedeker  omitted  the  star  from  the  names 
of  the   "fondas"   gave   me   qualms   of  apprehension, 
though  if  it  pleases  the  Infanta,  that  is  what  I  wish  to 
do,  and  I  don't  mind  at  all  roughing  it  for  a  while. 
On  we  went,  therefore,  through  Alcantarilla,  beyond 
the  fertile  vega  of  Murcia,  on  and  on,  into  a  veritable 
desert.     For  some  distance  the  surface  of  the  road 
was  rather  uneven,  and  followed  the  railway  for  a 
number  of  kilometres  along  the  banks  of  a  little  river. 
At  Alhama  de  Murcia  a  ruined  Moorish  castle  over- 
looked the  town,  but  Alhama  is  always  connected  in 
my  mind  with  the  vigorous  courage  of  Queen  Isa- 
bella, who  on  arriving  at  Cordova  when  her  husband. 
King  Ferdinand,  was  deliberating  with  the  council  as 
to  what  was  to  be  done  with  the  town  that  had  been 
recently   captured,    and    the    general    idea    had   been 
to   demolish    it,   exclaimed:     "Shall   we    destroy   the 
first  fruits  of  our  victories?     Shall  we  abandon  the 
first  place  we  have  wrested  from  the  Moors?     Never 
let  us  suffer  such  an  idea  to  occupy  our  minds.     Let 
us  hear  no  more  about  the  destruction  of  Alhama; 
let  us  maintain  its  walls  sacred  as  a  stronghold  granted 
us  by  heaven  in  the  centre  of  this  hostile  land,  and 
let  our  only  consideration  be  how  to  extend  our  con- 
quest   and    capture    the    surrounding    cities."     It    is 
strange  that  a  country  where  women  have  had  such  a 
secondary  place  in  all  matters  of  government  should 
have  produced  one  of  the  greatest  women  that  history 
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records.  Spain  may  well  be  proud  of  the  history  of 
her  great  women,  for  they  are  numerous,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  Spanish  women  now  and  in  the  future 
will  be  given  ample  opportunities  to  prove  their 
brains  and  ability,  for  they  will  not  be  found  wanting. 
They  surely  have  a  fine  example  and  an  ardent  partisan 
of  their  rights  in  the  person  of  the  celebrated  authoress, 
Countess  Emelia  Pardo  Bazan.  This  little  village  in 
Murcia  (Alhama  de  Murcia)  is  only  the  namesake  of 
the  historic  place  itself  however.  It  seems  that  here 
in  Spain,  as  in  Italy,  they  so  often  give  the  same  names 
to  several  towns,  the  only  distinguishing  difference 
being  the  added  name  of  the  province  where  each  town 
lies.  This  name  by  those  unaccustomed  to  the  way  of 
the  country  brings  often  annoying  results  as  to  mail 
and  travelling  directions. 

We  had  waited  and  waited  hoping  to  find  another 
picturesque  and  beautiful  surprise  in  the  way  of  land- 
scape and  scenery  like  Elche,  on  the  outskirts  of  which 
we  could  have  our  picnic  luncheon,  but  again  Spain 
surprised  us.  Nothing  but  the  scorching  sun  on  a 
dusty  road  offered  for  Nature's  restaurant,  and  so 
when  long  past  one  o'clock,  we  stopped  the  motor 
in  the  broiling  sun,  the  only  possible  shadow  to  be 
found  was  that  of  the  car  itself,  and  a  few  green 
cactus  leaves  the  only  visible  verdure.  Harsh,  gray 
mountains  rose  on  both  sides  of  the  valley,  but  there 
was  one  small  house  in  sight,  which  seemed  to  con- 
tain innumerable  children  with  insatiable  appetites. 
We  gave  them  various  "goodies"  from  our  store,  and 
presently  the  mothers  approached  rather  timidly,  and 
asked  if  they  could  not  take  our  dishes  and  wash  them, 
which  I  thought  was  very  considerate. 
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We  ran  on  through  Lorca  (Loxa),  not  however  Loja, 
that  town  made  famous  by  King  Ferdinand  who  came 
near  losing  his  life  and  the  flower  of  Spanish  knight- 
hood in  the  fierce  battle  with  the  old  Moor,  Ibrahim 
All  Atar  (the  father  of  the  favorite  wife  of  Boabdil  El 
Chico).  It  was  at  this  battle  of  Loja  that  the  great 
English  cavalier,  the  Earl  of  Rivers,  helped  to  write  a 
page  of  Spain's  history.  You  remember  the  story, 
how,  followed  by  a  body  of  his  yeoman,  armed  much 
less  heavily  than  the  Spaniards,  in  the  midst  of  a 
terrific  battle  before  the  city  of  Loja,  he  called  to  his 
men:  "Remember,  my  merry  men,  all  the  eyes  of 
strangers  are  upon  you;  you  are  in  a  foreign  land, 
fighting  for  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  honor  of  merry 
old  England."  Waving  his  battle  axe,  he  called  once 
more:  "St.  George  for  England,"  and  his  men,  press- 
ing steadily  forward,  hewing  right  and  left  with  their 
battle  axes  "like  wood-men  in  a  forest,"  spread  death 
on  every  side;  the  English  earl,  though  wounded,  still 
urged  forv^'ard  the  attack,  and  the  story  goes  that  a 
stone  hurled  from  the  battlements  struck  the  earl  in 
the  face  and  knocked  out  two  of  his  front  teeth,  render- 
ing him  senseless.  When  His  Majesty  King  Ferdinand 
went  to  the  tent  of  the  Englishman  to  console  him  for 
the  loss  he  had  incurred,  the  old  earl  replied  "that  he 
accepted  with  all  gratitude  the  gracious  consolation 
for  the  loss  of  his  teeth,  from  the  most  potent  King  in 
Christendom,  though  he  held  it  little  to  lose  two  teeth 
in  the  service  of  God  who  had  given  him  all";  and  the 
Spanish  Chronicler,  in  truly  Spanish  fashion,  remarks 
"a  speech  full  of  most  courtly  wit  and  Christian  piety, 
and  one  only  marvels  that  it  should  have  been  made 
by  a  native  of  an  island  so  distant  from  Castile."    As 
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if  to  borrow  historic  interest  and  connection  with 
Alhaina,  this  town  of  Lorca  is  called  after  the  town  of 
fame,  and  is  just  about  the  same  relative  distance 
from  the  imitation  Alhama  that  is  the  real  Loja.  But 
here  in  Lorca-Murcia  the  protecting  Moorish  castle  is 
in  the  midst  of  the  old  town  that  is  closely  built  around 
it,  and  here,  too,  as  so  often  happens  in  Spain,  there 
is  an  almost  separate  new  town  with  a  broad  square, 
and  a  church  that  is  said  to  be  built  on  the  spot  where 
King  Alfonso  the  Wise,  of  Castile,  pitched  his  camp 
before  capturing  the  place  in  1234.  Away  to  the  left 
rose  always  the  stern  jagged  mountains  now  called 
Sierra  del  Cafio,  and  at  Puerto  de  Lumbreras  our  road 
turned  sharply  to  the  right,  when  we  began  to  climb 
steadily  upward.  Orange  groves,  palms,  indeed  all 
trees,  were  left  far  behind,  and  as  we  came  to  a  sharp 
turn  in  the  road  at  the  top  of  a  long  climb,  we  decided 
to  stop  and  have  tea.  Looking  back  into  the  valley 
we  could  see  various  men  working  in  the  fields,  and  I 
shall  never  forget  their  strange,  beautiful  minor  voices, 
as  the  sounds  floated  up  to  us  with  a  sort  of  tragic 
sweetness.  There  seemed  to  be  no  words,  and  the 
song  did  not  seem  to  be  really  sorrowful.  The  only 
thing  I  have  ever  heard  that  resembled  it  was  the 
great,  sonorous  voices  of  the  deacons  in  the  Russian 
church,  and  yet  it  was  not  exactly  like  that  either; 
but  a  weird,  fascinating,  surging  minor  chan.t  watted 
to  us  from  these  laborers,  who  seemed  all  unconscious 
of  their  song  as  they  labored  steadily,  almost  rhythmi- 
cally, in  the  fields  far  below  us.  The  country  ahead 
of  us  was  barren,  the  mountains  gray,  the  sky  grow- 
ing paler,  and  now  and  again  in  the  distance  one  could 
barely  distinguish,  by  the  motion,  the  ligurc  of  a  gray 
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donkey  ridden  by  a  gaunt  figure  wrapped  in  a  gray 
mantle.  It  was  a  picturesque  scene  of  a  kind,  but  not 
one  that  suggested  lingering  at  night  time,  and  I  was 
anxious  to  get  under  way.  For  some  distance  now  the 
road  was  more  level,  but  built  on  an  embankment 
considerably  above  the  surrounding  fields.  Just  about 
ten  kilometres  before  we  reached  the  little  town  of 
Velez-Rubio  we  met  a  tartana  with  a  mule  and  donkey 
hitched  tandem.  I  do  not  think  that  either  the  man 
or  the  animals  had  ever  seen  a  limousine  before;  I 
doubt  if  they  had  ever  seen  a  motor  car  in  any  form, 
for  all  three  seemed  suddenly  petrified  with  fear.  Of 
course  we  drew  up  at  the  side  of  the  road,  and  after 
much  screaming  and  excitement,  (Fusi  at  once  going 
to  help,)  the  man  and  animals  were  safely  coaxed  past 
the  car.  Having  put  them  on  their  way,  Fusi  re- 
turned and  started  his  engine.  I  suppose  the  whirr 
of  the  motor  produced  a  spasm  of  some  sort;  for  the 
donkey  suddenly  made  up  his  mind  to  go  in  one  direc- 
tion, and  the  mule  in  another,  and  as  this  happened 
simultaneously,  the  cart  rolled  quickly  over  and  over 
down  the  embankment  and  into  the  nearby  field. 
We  did  not  like  the  sound  of  the  screaming,  menacing 
language  of  the  man,  and  as  he  was  running  towards 
us  at  full  speed,  we  knew  he  wasn't  hurt;  therefore  we 
made  off  as  fast  as  possible  and  soon  reached  the 
above  mentioned  little  village. 

The  street  was  filled  with  priests  and  a  great  many 
young  men  for  what  reason  we  were  unable  to  find 
out.  I  went,  having  asked  directions,  to  the  door  of 
the  "fonda"  or  "posada,"  and  asked  the  bright-eyed 
Spanish  woman,  who  answered  the  ring  at  the  door,  if 
she  could  give  us  rooms  and  shelter  for  the  night. 
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She  looked  very  mistrustful  and  shook  her  head.  I 
laid  her  mistrust  to  my  Spanish,  but  on  telling  the 
Infanta  exactly  what  I  had  said,  she  assured  me  it 
was  quite  right,  but  suggested  that  perhaps  the  woman 
did  not  understand  Castilian.  With  my  best  and  most 
encouraging  smile,  I  once  more  told  her  that  we  were 
strangers;  that  it  was  toward  night,  and  that  we  very 
much  hoped  that  she  would  give  us  rooms  and  food. 
"My  lady,"  she  said,  in  a  half  confidential  manner, 
"I  advise  you  to  leave  this  town;  I  cannot  take  you 
in,  I  will  not  be  responsible  for  your  safety  in  my 
house  this  night."  Then  I  remembered  that  I  didn't 
want  to  stay  there  anyway.  As  I  came  out,  Fusi  ex- 
claimed: "Whatever  the  Signora  says,  of  course  I  will 
do;  but  I  think  that  man  of  the  tartana  will  shoot  me 
if  he  can  run  this  far,'  though  it  was  in  no  way  my 
fault  that  his  wagon  was  upset,  as  the  Signora  knows." 
"Let's  go  on,"  said  the  Infanta,  and  I  thought  she  was 
right. 

We  backed  down  into  the  little  street,  and  once 
more  took  up  the  great  highway  across  the  Spanish 
desert,  going  we  knew  not  where  nor  how.  For- 
tunately, the  road  was  not  bad,  and  our  tires  not 
capricious.  On  and  on  we  went  over  this  barren,  gray, 
sun  blanched  country,  menaced,  not  shadowed,  by 
jagged  mountains  away  in  the  distance  on  both  sides. 
It  seemed  the  scene  would  never  change,  and  it  looked 
as  if  we  had  left  all  signs  of  human  life  in  Spain.  I 
began  really  to  get  very  nervous,  because  if  our  progress 
seemed  slow,  that  of  the  sun  on  his  dow  nward  way  was 
incredibly  fast;  for,  as  you  know,  there  is  no  real 
twilight  in  Si)ain,  it  is  day,  and  then  it  is  night.  Al- 
though she  did  not  say  so,  I  saw  that  the  Infanta  was 
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just  a  bit  tired,  though  she  is  a  wonderfully  healthy- 
woman  and  a  splendid  traveller.  I  knew  we  were 
running  much  faster  than  Fusi  would  like  to  have 
admitted  on  any  spedometer,  still  we  saw  nothing, 
except  now  and  again  when  something  seemed  to  move 
at  the  base  of  the  gray  mountains  in  the  distance. 
This  motion,  carefully  studied,  resolved  itself  into  men 
—  gypsies  on  their  donkeys  —  slowly  making  their 
way  up  the  sombre  slopes  to  their  mountain  dwellings. 
Again  across  the  plain,  a  "gray  brother,"  as  Kipling 
would  say,  hurried  to  join  his  own  with  as  little  regard 
to  the  highway  as  his  savage  "whenceless"  ancestors 
before  him  —  sights  which  did  not  tend  to  increase  our 
feeling  of  security. 

Ere  long  we  spied  a  cluster  of  low,  flat  houses,  and  I 
assure  you  they  looked  a  veritable  metropolis  to  us.  It 
had  been  the  Infanta's  desire  to  "go  on,"  and  once  or 
twice  during  the  evening,  she  had  kindly  and  thought- 
fully put  my  mind  at  rest  by  saying:  "Well,  you 
know,  I  wanted  to  go  on,  I  wanted  to  come  here,  and 
I  think  an  adventure  would  be  great  fun."  She  cer- 
tainly is  a  most  considerate  travelling  companion,  but 
now  I  said:  "Your  Highness,  though  I  feel  very  sorry 
that  there  is  no  suitable  place  offered  for  a  night's 
rest,  I  think  that  the  only  safe  thing  to  do  is  to  re- 
main in  this  little  village.  If  it  is  impossible  to  stay  in 
the  inn,  Your  Royal  Highness  can  always  demand  an 
'asile'  from  the  priest  as  a  Princess  of  Spain."  "Oh, 
yes,  of  course  that  is  possible  in  case  of  necessity,"  the 
Infanta  said,  "but  I  do  not  mind  seeing  my  people  as 
they  are;  let's  see  first  what  we  find  in  the  town  for 
a  posada."  We  directed  the  car  toward  the  largest 
building  which  of  course  was  the  church,  and  soon 
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the  entire  inhabitants  of  the  place  collected  about  us 
in  the  little  square.  I  leaned  out  and  asked  a  very 
friendly  looking  man  if  there  was  a  "posada"  in  the 
town.  He  hesitated  a  moment,  looked  over  the  car 
carefully,  especially  at  the  trunks  on  top  which  were 
marked  "Boston,"  and  to  my  intense  amazement  an- 
swered me  in  English:  "There  is  one,  but  you  won't 
like  it."  "Good  heavens,  the  man  speaks  English!" 
exclaimed  the  Infanta.  The  man  smiled  and  said: 
"You  are  surprised  that  I  speak  your  language,  ladies, 
but  I  am  a  Spaniard  and  own  a  small  circus,  and  I 
have  my  headquarters  in  London.  Each  year  I  come 
to  Spain  with  my  little  troupe,  and  journey  about  from 
one  town  to  another.  It  is  not  a  bad  circus;  but  if 
I  can  help  the  travellers,  I  shall  be  only  too  glad"; 
then  turning  to  Fusi,  he  indicated  the  way  toward  the 
"posada."  As  the  car  turned  and  passed  up  the  little 
street,  every  man,  woman  and  child  followed  it,  and 
once  before  the  door  of  a  small  house,  which  we  were 
told  was  the  inn,  Fusi  thought  the  safest  way  to 
escape  the  multitude  was  to  enter  bravely  at  the 
door.  The  large,  square  entrance  hall  of  this  inn  was 
biblical  indeed  in  its  simplicity.  The  ox,  the  ass,  the 
donkey,  pigs  and  chickens  all  were  housed  about  the 
edge  of  the  room  whose  floor  was  naught  but  Mother 
Earth,  and  to  one  side  was  a  door  which  led,  so  we 
were  told,  to  "los  quartos"  (the  rooms).  I  thought 
this  was  very  near  "the  limit,"  and  suggested  to  the 
Infanta  that  with  the  arrangements  installed  in  our 
car,  we  could  quite  easily  have  two  couches  made  from 
the  adjustable  chairs  and  cushions;  and  I  thought  we 
would  find  much  more  repose  in  our  automobile  than 
we  should  if  we  went  into  rooms  with  Nature's  floors, 
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and  a  minimum  amount  of  comfort  probably.  But 
the  Infanta  seemed  immensely  amused  by  the  whole 
episode,  and  said  she  would  like  very  much  to  go  and 
see  the  rooms.  Of  course  if  it  pleased  her,  it  would 
please  me;  and  we  were  about  to  start  on  our  journey 
of  inspection,  when  suddenly  the  crowd  surged  toward 
the  door  and  made  way  for  a  tall,  muscular  looking 
young  man  wearing  a  big  sombrero,  who  pushed  his 
way  right  and  left,  with  an  air  of  great  authority,  and 
came  straight  up  to  the  Infanta.  "I  am  the  Alcalde 
of  the  town,"  he  exclaimed;  "this  is  no  place  for  ladies 
travelling;  my  house  is  large  and  comfortable,  and  I 
must  insist  that  the  travellers  accept  my  hospitality 
at  once;  it  is  impossible  that  you  should  stay  here 
another  moment."  The  man  of  the  circus  rushed  to 
my  elbow  and  said:  "Go  with  him,  go  with  him, 
ladies,  he  has  the  only  decent  house  in  town."  I 
suggested  to  the  Infanta  that  acceptance  seemed  to 
me  very  wise;  she  agreed,  so  she  thanked  him  and  said 
we  would  go.  With  the  stride  of  a  conquering  hero, 
our  host  and  deliverer  who  had  sprung  from  the  earth, 
as  it  were,  led  us  through  the  crowd,  ordering  them 
back  to  right  and  left,  and,  as  we  emerged  into  the 
street  which  was  dark  by  now,  he  turned  for  a  moment 
and  called  loudly:  "I  will  shoot  the  first  man  who 
touches  that  automobile."  Then  calling  upon  the 
civil  guards,  he  ordered  the  door  of  the  "posada" 
closed  and  posted  a  guard  on  either  side.  The  idea 
that  we  could  not  speak  Spanish  of  course  never 
entered  his  head,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  there  was  not 
the  slightest  danger  of  the  Infanta's  incognito  being 
discovered  in  this  out  of  the  way  place,  so  she  spoke 
quite  freely  and  naturally  in  her  own  language  when 
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accepting  the  Alcalde's  asylum.  Discovering  that  I 
was  the  married  one  of  the  party,  he  abandoned  me 
to  F.  B.  and  offered  his  arm  to  the  Infanta,  leading 
the  way  down  the  little  street  into  the  pitch  darkness, 
to  some  place  which  I  hoped  we  should  find  an  improve- 
ment on  the  "posada."  F.  B.  clutching  the  Infanta's 
bag  and  mine,  unwilling  to  leave  them  behind,  followed 
with  me.  We  had  gone  but  a  few  steps  before  I 
discerned  that  two  men  were  preceding  us,  two  were 
on  either  side  of  us,  and  two  more  behind  us,  all  smok- 
ing cigars,  and  the  tiny  flicker  of  these  lights  gave 
evidence  in  the  darkness  that  the  Mayor  and  his  party 
were  proceeding  on  their  way.  We  turned  and  twisted 
through  the  crooked  little  lanes,  and  finally  arrived  at 
a  really  rather  fine  house  that  looked  as  if  it  had 
dropped  from  the  skies  amidst  the  surrounding  little 
huts.  With  a  wave  of  his  hand,  our  rescuer  ushered 
us  into  a  small,  dark  room  where  two  elderly  women, 
a  young  woman  and  a  baby  were  huddled  close  to  a 
fire.  "This  is  my  wife  and  child,  this  is  my  mother, 
that  is  her  mother;  now  women  go,  I  come  with 
foreign  guests."  Then  we  realized  that  there  was 
something  more  than  Moorish  tradition  in  the  keeping 
of  the  old  Arab  word  "Alcalde"  for  the  ruler  of  a 
town;  for  the  East  was  here  in  sentiment  in  all  its 
force.  The  "silken  curtain"  was  lacking,  the  women's 
faces  unveiled,  'tis  true,  but  their  position  in  the  eyes 
of  men  seemed  identical  with  the  Orient,  and  their 
obedience  was  as  summarily  exacted  as  in  any  Eastern 
Harem. 

The  Alcalde  took  F.  B.'s  lack  of  Spanish  for  a 
Grandee's  reserve,  treated  him  with  great  deference  in 
consequence,  and  when  he  presently  led  the  way  up- 
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stairs  in  his  really  clean,  attractive  house,  he  gave 
F.  B.  and  me  a  much  larger  room  than  he  ofifered 
to  the  Infanta.  Of  course  we  immediately  suggested 
the  exchange,  but  the  Infanta  would  not  hear  of  it, 
and  as  her  room  was  really  very  comfortable  and 
quite  as  good  as  ours  except  in  size,  we  thanked  our 
host  who  disappeared,  saying  that  hot  water  would 
be  immediately  sent  to  the  rooms,  and  a  dinner 
forthcoming  in  a  short  time.  This  rescue  seems 
nothing  short  of  miraculous ;  for  we  were  on  the  ragged 
edge  of  a  not  too  pleasant  adventure,  but  while  this 
man  is  very  commanding  in  his  tone  and  attitude, 
he  seems  to  have  no  ill-will  towards  us,  and  though  in 
a  very  authoritative  way,  he  means  to  be  hospitable. 
About  fifteen  minutes  after  the  arrival  of  the  hot 
water  came  a  bang  on  one  of  the  doors  of  my  room 
which  I  had  not  noticed  on  entering  another  way. 
I  opened  it,  and  there  stood  the  Alcalde,  hat  on  his 
head,  asking  if  the  travellers  would  not  come  out  and 
talk  with  him  while  dinner  was  being  prepared.  This 
door  of  my  room  opened  into  a  long,  narrow  hallway, 
elaborately  frescoed,  by  local  talent  evidently.  Three 
long  French  windows  overlooked  the  tiny  square,  and 
the  central  one  was  ornamented  by  the  characteristic 
Spanish  balcony.  This  we  should  not  have  seen  in 
the  dark  had  not  the  Alcalde  opened  the  window  and 
showed  us  whence  he  addressed  his  faithful  followers  — 
I  nearly  wrote  subjects  — for  his  manner  quite  conveyed 
the  idea  that  he  is  lord  of  all  he  surveys  in  these  parts. 
A  neatly  dressed  servant  soon  brought  lamps  into  this 
long  room,  and  he  called  for  the  "other  lady  to  come." 
We  were  not  exactly  put  through  the  third  degree, 
but  his  interest  in  us  as  to  where  we  came  from,  and 
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who  we  were  was  enthusiastic  to  say  the  least.  The 
Infanta  explained  that  she  was  a  lady  from  Madrid 
travelling  with  her  friends  from  America,  a  strictly 
true  statement  which  divulged  nothing.  The  word 
Madrid  was  like  a  match  to  the  fire,  and  away  went 
the  Alcalde  in  a  long  and  aggressive  speech  on  politics. 
De  Amicis  has  written  that  in  Spain  every  man  is  a 
politician,  and  tonight  I  quite  believed  it.  He  re- 
ferred to  the  King  in  pleasant  terms,  and  said  that  he 
was  probably  much  better  than  anybody  else  in  Spain 
or  elsewhere  that  they  could  get;  that  he  was  un- 
doubtedly clever  and  wished  his  countrj^'s  good;  he 
also  allowed  that  there  was  no  need  or  wish  for  a 
Republic  so  long  as  the  church  was  kept  where  it 
belonged.  At  this  point,  a  most  desperate  indivi- 
dual marched  into  the  room,  collarless,  unshaven  and 
generally  brigand-like  in  appearance.  The  Alcalde 
was  evidently  annoyed,  but  to  our  great  surprise,  did 
not  venture  outwardly  to  object.  The  new  arrival 
doffed  his  cap,  which  he  promptly  replaced  on  his  head 
however,  and  said:  "Present  me  to  your  guests, 
Gineo."  The  Alcalde  rather  reluctantly  spoke  the 
name  of  his  would-be  intimate  friend  who  immediately 
announced,  what  I  had  already  foreseen  as  a  possibil- 
ity, that  he  was  the  Alcalde's  political  manager,  or 
what  in  the  language  of  America  would  be  termed 
genuine  political  "heeler"  —  horrid  term  but  expres- 
sive. I  shall  never  forget  the  clever  and  wonderful 
way  with  which  the  Infanta  managed  that  conver- 
sation. Not  for  a  moment  did  she  show  the  slightest 
anger  at  the  really  rather  disrespectful  way  in  which 
the  Alcalde  often  referred  to  the  Royal  Family,  albeit 
he  seemed  highly  ai^jireciative  of  their  value  to  the 
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country,  and  I  suppose  titles  and  court  terms  are  all 
unknown  to  him.  She  evaded  answers  skilfully  by 
returning  questions,  and  before  the  discussion  was 
finished,  was  in  full  possession  of  the  whole  political 
situation  of  this  province  of  Almeria  and  the  larger 
portion  of  southern  Spain.  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt 
as  to  the  people's  aversion  to  the  priests,  who  they 
believe  are  responsible  for  most  of  their  troubles,  and 
to  the  "Government  at  Madrid"  they  lay  the  blame  for 
all  else  that  they  feel  is  wrong.  Even  "The  Brigand" 
admitted  admiration  of  His  Majesty,  saying,  "He  is 
a  fine  brave  fellow.  He  fears  no  one,  that  is  one  good 
thing,  but  he  has  a  hard  time  to  do  for  us  with  the 
priests  always  hindering  him."  "The  confessional 
is  the  root  of  much  evil  in  Spain,"  said  the  Alcalde,  "1 
never  allow  my  women  to  confess,  for  I  think  the 
priests  use  it  for  information  against  us  who  have 
money."  He  went  on  to  tell  instances  where  workmen 
refused  to  give  to  a  church  or  to  have  their  children 
confirmed,  and  how  by  influencing  people  to  believe 
that  those  workmen  always  overcharged  for  their 
work,  he  thought  that  the  priests  brought  about  their 
complete  loss  of  trade.  He  said  that  the  nuns  under- 
bid the  working  women  in  laundry  work  and  many 
other  things,  and  generally  expressed  his  distinctly 
antagonistic  views  to  the  "Los  frailes"  as  he  called  the 
priests.  However  he  stoutly  maintained  his  belief  in 
the  sanctity  of  marriage  and  the  wisdom  of  churches. 
Here  "The  Brigand"  burst  in  that  marriage  was  all 
nonsense,  that  he  was  "very  good  to  his  woman,"  but 
that  it  was  quite  absurd  to  spend  a  peseta  for  the 
civil  marriage  and  utterly  ridiculous  to  waste  twenty- 
five  on  the  blessing  of  a  priest.     "A  baby  is  brought 
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up  by  her  mother,  a  woman  should  be  brought  up  by 
her  husband,"  he  exclaimed  with  emphasis,  and  as  if  to 
clinch  his  argument,  looked  smilingly  at  F.  B.  for  con- 
firmation of  his  opinion.  Fortunately  F.  B.  had  not 
understood  a  word.  Whether  all  these  facts  about  the 
priests  and  their  doings  are  true,  of  course  I  cannot 
say,  but  the  Alcalde  and  his  friend  undoubtedly  believe 
firmly  in  the  truth  of  their  statements.  It  was  curi- 
ous to  hear  him  avow  his  republicanism  with  one 
breath  and  his  admiration  and  loyalty  to  the  King 
with  the  next.  Similarly  it  was  astonishing  to  hear  him 
hurl  invectives  at  the  priests,  yet  speak  with  respect 
if  not  affection  of  the  Holy  Faith.  Such  is  the  Spaniard 
of  Almeria  today  —  a  curious  combination  brought 
about  by  very  unusual  conditions,  political,  religious 
and  traditional,  but  certainly  very  interesting  to  me 
to  hear  about  at  first  hand. 

Meantime  we  were  very  hungry.  At  ten  o'clock 
the  dreadful  man,  that  we  have  nicknamed  "The 
Brigand,"  disappeared,  and  with  a  deep  bow,  the 
Alcalde,  always  with  his  hat  on,  offered  the  Infanta 
his  arm  and  told  us  to  follow  him  to  dinner.  His 
family,  which  he  had  said  was  numerous,  had  disap- 
peared, and  the  table  was  set  for  four.  Very  courte- 
ously seating  us  and  indicating  a  place  for  F.  B.,  the 
Alcalde  sat  down,  and,  as  he  thought,  evidently  like  a 
true  Grandee,  did  not  even  now  remove  his  hat.  The 
Infanta  gave  a  little  gasp,  but  her  sense  of  humor, 
ever  present,  saved  the  situation.  The  man  had 
prepared  undoubtedly  the  very  best  that  the  town 
afforded,  and  while  I  could  not  say  that  it  was  un- 
equalled, it  was  hospitality,  and  it  was  tlie  best  he 
had.     The   only   difficulty   was,    that   wishing   to   be 
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prodigal  in  kindness,  he  had  prepared  about  ten 
courses,  and  seemed  hurt  to  the  point  of  offence,  judg- 
ing from  the  snapping  of  the  black  eyes,  if  we  did  not 
eat  every  morsel  of  every  course.  None  of  us  have 
voracious  appetites  at  any  time,  but  I  have  never 
eaten  so  much  at  once  in  my  life  as  I  have  eaten  to- 
night, both  to  save  the  Infanta  and  poor  F.  B.,  who  is 
not  very  strong;  for  I  did  not  like  the  tone  of  the 
questions:  "Do  you  not  like  my  dinner?"  "You  do 
not  like  Spanish  cooking,  this  dish  does  not  please 
you,  etc. .?"  accompanied  by  a  stern  look  which  had  the 
desired  effect  of  increasing  my  appetite. 

We  dwelt  on  the  fact  that  we  were  very  tired,  and 
that  we  hoped  that  His  Excellency  would  let  us  go 
quickly  to  bed;  but  His  Excellency  had  no  such  idea. 
"Do  you  think  I  am  entertaining  foreigners,  and  that 
I  will  not  show  them  to  my  people.?"  he  exclaimed, 
"Of  course  you  will  go  with  me  to  the  circus,  I  have 
arranged  for  that  already."  I  gasped  and  looked  at 
the  Infanta  for  answer,  but  she  said  to  me  softly  in 
English,  "Well,  after  all,  we  cannot  help  ourselves; 
we  are  here  in  his  house,  and  it  looks  as  if  we  must  do 
what  he  says.  Explain  to  him  that  your  husband  is 
not  well."  So  I  elaborated  on  F.  B.'s  delicate  health 
and  on  the  fact  absolutely  to  no  purpose  that  Spanish 
ladies  were  not  in  the  habit  of  undergoing  the  fatigues 
to  which  we  Americans  are  inured.  Quite  seriously  he 
asked  if  there  were  many  Indian  wigwams  near  my 
home  in  America,  like  those  which  Columbus  found, 
then  catching  himself,  exclaimed  that  he  remembered 
that  Boston  was  more  civilized,  and,  being  near  the 
coast,  probably  saw  foreigners  often  from  foreign  ships. 

To  the  circus  we  had  to  go.     He  had  made  up  his 
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mind  to  that,  and  there  was  the  end  of  the  discussion; 
but  before  leaving  the  dining  room,  in  stalked  "The 
Brigand"  now  omitting  the  "unnecessary"  ceremony 
of  doffing  his  cap.  Walking  around  the  table  once  or 
twice  seemed  to  satisfy  him,  and  he  stalked  out  to 
another  part  of  the  house.  Scarcely  was  dinner  over, 
when  the  Alcalde  suggested  in  a  tone  that  sounded 
very  similar  to  an  order,  that  we  should  put  on  our 
hats  and  wraps  at  once,  and  accompany  him  to  the 
circus.  It  was  a  pitch  black  night,  not  a  light  of  any 
kind,  not  even  that  of  the  moon,  and  the  stars  never 
looked  so  small  to  me.  As  before,  he  offered  the  In- 
fanta his  arm,  and  again  we  had  taken  but  a  few 
steps,  when  I  observed  that  our  "cigar  guard,"  two  in 
front,  two  at  each  side,  two  behind,  were  faithfully 
conducting  us  through  the  town  to  the  circus.  Really 
it  is  not  at  all  funny,  this  adventure;  and  I  am  not  a 
little  concerned,  but  I  feel  that  I  am  in  no  way  to 
blame,  for  I  know  that  I  have  only  done  what  the 
Infanta  has  wished  me  to  do.  On  our  arrival  at  the 
little  tent,  we  were  taken  by  the  Alcalde  into  a  large 
space  at  one  side,  which  had  been  carefully  roped  off, 
evidently  under  our  host's  directions,  and  a  civil 
guard,  to  my  intense  relief,  stood  at  each  end  of  the 
box,  as  the  Alcalde  called  it.  In  the  enclosure,  how- 
ever, to  my  dismay,  sat,  as  they  were  presently  intro- 
duced, the  village  doctor,  the  village  pharmacist,  ajid 
"The  Brigand,"  who  can  also  read  and  write.  Knowl- 
edge seems  to  be  valued  here.  I  hastened  to  fix  the 
chairs  so  that  the  Infanta  would  be  in  the  middle  of 
the  enclosure  between  the  Alcalde  and  F.  B.,  and 
once  seated,  the  Mayor  waved  his  hand  for  the  show 
to  begin.      It  seems  that  the  entire  population   had 
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been  kept  waiting  until  "His  Magnificence"  should 
arrive  with  the  foreign  celebrities.  Never  shall  I  for- 
get that  little  tent,  lighted  with  tiny  cups  of  oil  into 
which  wicks  were  placed.  It  seated  perhaps  two  hun- 
dred people,  after  the  regular  manner  of  circus  seats. 
If  the  people  who  go  to  Granada  think  they  have  seen 
Spanish  gypsies,  let  them  banish  the  idea;  for  tonight 
we  have  seen  a  goodly  array  of  the  real  gypsy  of  Spain; 
wild-eyed,  tall,  muscular  men,  with  long,  narrow 
Spanish  scarfs  thrown  over  their  shoulders;  girls, 
wrapped  in  rags,  just  how,  it  is  impossible  to  say, 
their  soft,  wavy  hair  quite  unlike  the  straight  hair  of 
the  Spaniard,  but  whose  dancing,  sparkling  eyes 
snapped  with  curiosity  as  they  riveted  their  gaze,  no 
longer  upon  the  little  girl  on  the  tight-rope,  but  upon 
the  Infanta  and  myself.  We  think  the  Alcalde  must 
be  very  sure  of  himself  and  his  people  to  let  these 
gypsies,  who  had  come  in  such  numbers  from  the  caves 
back  in  the  hills,  inspect  the  foreigners.  I  think  the 
idea  occurred  to  the  Alcalde  after  we  reached  the 
circus,  that  he  was  really  risking  a  great  deal,  for  we 
had  not  been  there  long  before  he  suggested  that  the 
ladies  might  be  tired,  and  that  he  would  allow  us  now 
to  return.  He  then  threw  some  pennies  into  the  ring, 
where  the  little  girl  was  dancing  and  bowing,  after 
her  tight-rope  experiment  with  a  bicycle,  and  F.  B. 
followed  his  example.  When  we  emerged  from  the 
tent  I  was  very  much  relieved  to  see  that  the  civil 
guards  followed  us,  but  less  so  when  we  observed  that 
on  entering  the  house  the  Alcalde  did  not  close  the 
gate  or  the  door.  Perhaps  for  him  it  was  very  early, 
and  he  intended  to  return  to  the  circus,  but  it  was 
not  re-assuring  to  hear  him  say  as  we  went  upstairs: 
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"What  a  difference  tonight  and  last  night;  in  that 
room  yonder  I  beat  a  man  nearly  to  death  twelve  hours 
since;  tonight  I  entertain  guests  from  my  capital  and 
from  America."  Once  in  the  long  hall  upstairs,  and 
before  allowing  us  to  retire,  the  Alcalde  explained  to 
us  his  great  wealth,  how  he  had  acquired  it  through 
industry,  how  he  had  built  this  fine  house,  how  he 
was  beloved  by  his  people  whom  he  ruled  so  severely, 
and  in  general,  told  us  the  story  of  his  past  life  which 
seems  to  have  been  most  successful.  We  congratu- 
lated him,  with  the  hope  that  ready  agreement  would 
let  us  get  off  to  bed,  which  it  did;  but  I  am  not  quite 
at  ease  as  you  may  imagine,  tonight.  I  am  only 
hoping  that  all  will  end  well,  and  that  this  letter  which 
I  shall  not  mail  here,  but  from  our  next  stopping  place 
which  we  hope  will  be  Granada,  will  reach  you  safely. 
The  parting  shot,  however,  was  not  one  to  give  con- 
fidence. "If  the  lady  is  writing  about  Spain  she 
should  go  back  into  the  mountains  and  see  the  gypsies 
in  their  homes;  I  will  take  you  all  tomorrow  on 
donkey  back,  it  is  most  interesting."  I  explained 
that  this  was  quite  impossible,  that  we  appreciated 
his  courtesy  very  much,  but  that  it  was  necessary  for 
us  to  go  on  our  journey.  He  did  not  see  it  that  way, 
and  I  thought  it  was  too  late  to  argue,  so  just  what 
will  happen  tomorrow  morning  I  do  not  know. 

T. 
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GuADix,  April 
My  dear  M: 

THRILLING  is  not  the  proper  word  for 
what  we  have  been  through  again  to- 
day, but  never  mind,  we  are  here,  alive 
to  tell  the  tale,  and  what  is  more,  un- 
hurt and  well.  Like  an  impatient  child  I  have  begun 
with  the  end  of  the  story,  and  now  I  will  begin  at  the 
beginning.  As  you  may  imagine,  I  did  not  sleep  so 
very  much  during  the  night  at  Chiribel,  for  such  is 
the  name  of  the  town  over  which  our  stalwart  young 
host  rules  with  a  rod  of  iron.  There  were  no  locks  on 
the  doors,  and  while  I  think  no  harm  was  in  any  way 
intended,  we  feel  surer  of  that  now  than  we  did  then. 
Bright  and  early  I  walked  out  into  the  long  room,  and 
hearing  my  step  on  the  floor,  the  Alcalde  soon  made 
his  appearance,  always  with  his  hat  on.  He  asked  if 
I  was  ready  to  undertake  the  expedition  to  the  moun- 
tains on  a  tour  of  gypsy  inspection;  but  I  explained 
to  him  that  it  was  most  necessary  for  us  to  arrive  in 
Granada.  My  arguments  were  apparently  of  no 
avail.  Finally  I  expressed  my  admiration  of  his 
wealth,  and  said  I  realized  that  he  would  fully  appre- 
ciate my  position  when  I  explained  that  unless  my 
husband  was  able  to  reach  Granada  today,  it  would 
mean  a  serious  loss  of  money  to  him,  as  he  was  awaiting 
cablegrams  from  America  regarding  large  business 
transactions.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  were  awaiting 
cablegrams  from  America,  but  in  any  case,  my  argu- 
ment settled   the   question.     The  Alcalde  explained 
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that  he  could  not  call  himself  a  hospitable  host  if  he 
allowed  his  guests  to  lose  money  by  his  interfering 
w  ith  their  plans.  As  on  the  night  previous,  he  launched 
forth  into  Spanish  politics,  and  again,  presently  "The 
Brigand"  came  in,  to  the  evident  annoyance  of  the 
Alcalde.  Similar  opinions  and  ideas  were  expressed, 
as  on  the  night  previous,  and  as  the  argument  waxed 
heated,  my  impatience  grew  apace,  and  at  last  I  mildly 
suggested  that  I  felt  it  necessary  to  start  on  our  journey 
early  in  the  day,  and  that  I  should  be  obliged  if  the 
automobile  could  be  summoned.  I  did  not  venture 
to  mention  breakfast.  Just  then  a  timid  serving 
maid,  at  the  head  of  the  stairs,  called  "Almuerzo  es 
pronto."  Springing  to  his  feet,  the  Alcalde  stalked 
from  the  room  and  called:  "Who  dares  to  say  that 
breakfast  is  ready  in  my  house  until  I  give  permission.''" 
Whereupon  he  returned  and  sat  down  ready  to  talk 
apparently  for  another  hour.  Evidently,  however, 
this  was  more  to  show  his  authority  than  anything 
else,  and  he  soon  asked  us  to  go  down-stairs  to  break- 
fast, and  a  true  Spanish  breakfast  we  had.  Nothing 
could  have  been  more  typical  the  Infanta  assures  me. 
Small  cups,  like  our  egg  cups  at  home,  were  filled  with 
very  thick,  rich  chocolate,  and  small  plates  of  thin, 
long  cakes,  like  our  ladies'-fingers,  placed  beside  them. 
You  are  expected  to  dip  the  cake  into  the  chocolate, 
to  bite  off  the  cake  with  the  chocolate,  and  to  repeat 
the  operation  with  as  many  cakes  as  the  chocolate  will 
thus  flavor.  It  is  rather  a  rich  breakfast,  but  I  dare 
say  very  nourishing;  anyhow,  we  were  glad  to  get  it, 
and  just  as  I  was  finishing  the  last  cake,  our  host  rose 
and  disappeared  from  the  room.  The  automobile  was 
already  at  the  door,  a  goodly  sight  to  our  eyes  I  assure 
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you,  and  I  asked  the  Alcalde  rather  timidly,  I  am 
afraid,  if  I  might  give  a  few  presents  to  his  servants. 
At  first  he  replied  in  the  negative,  and  then  changed 
his  mind,  and  said  on  the  whole  that  he  thought  I 
might.  I  did  so  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  just  after 
the  Infanta  was  seated  comfortably  in  the  car,  and  as 
I  was  about  to  enter  myself,  the  Alcalde  took  from 
his  pocket  a  huge  pistol  which  he  handed  to  me  saying, 
"I  don't  wish  you  to  leave  Chiribel  without  a  souvenir 
of  its  ruler.  This  is  a  pistol  of  a  famous  bandit  that 
only  three  weeks  since  I  myself  killed,  and  here  is  my  pic- 
ture that  you  may  not  forget  the  Alcalde  of  Chiribel." 
I  think  it  will  be  some  time  before  my  memory  is 
dimmed  as  to  our  experience  of  last  night,  but  I  thanked 
the  Alcalde  for  the  refuge  and  hospitality,  for  which 
I  was  genuinely  grateful,  for  I  don't  know  what  on 
earth  we  should  have  done  had  it  not  been  for  his 
stern,  though  kindly,  assistance.  I  forgot  to  tell  you 
that  once  we  were  housed  in  Chiribel,  the  Alcalde  had 
sent  for  the  Infanta's  maid,  but  said  that  poor  Fusi 
must  stay  at  the  "posada,"  and  the  reflection  of  his 
night  was  in  Fusi's  solemn  face  as  he  bowed  his  good- 
morning  and  asked  for  instructions.  For  the  first 
time  on  our  journey  he  looked  positively  gloomy, 
though  not  a  word  of  complaint  did  he  utter,  but  his 
silence  was  more  eloquent  than  torrents  of  words. 
All  our  bags  and  trunks  were  in  place,  and  now  for  the 
first  time  the  Alcalde  doffed  his  majestic  sombrero, 
"The  Brigand"  appeared  on  the  scene,  his  cap  also 
came  off,  and  amid  the  wild  cheers  of  the  populace  we 
departed  from  Chiribel. 

The  Infanta  was  in  the  best  of  spirits,  highly  de- 
lighted, she  said,  to  have  had  the  experience,  though 
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I  think  she  is  not  at  all  displeased  to  have  it  ended. 
Again  on  our  way,  the  question  of  essence  now  became 
very  serious.  The  distance  from  Murcia  to  Granada 
was  not  excessive,  the  road  was  not  indicated  bad,  and 
we  had  taken  an  unusually  large  supply  on  leaving 
Murcia,  but  our  progress  could  not  be  rapid  as  the 
roads  were  of  an  uneven  surface.  Anyhow,  Fusi 
explained  that  at  Baza,  toward  which  we  were  heading, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  stop  for  essence.  From 
what  we  had  seen  of  this  section  of  the  country  I 
feared  the  worst  as  to  motor  supplies,  but  we  knew 
we  had  enough  to  get  there  anyhow.  Once  on  the 
road,  I  asked  Fusi  if  his  experience  had  been  really 
uncomfortable.  His  blue  eyes  looked  heavenward 
immediately,  and  he  gasped:  "Oh,  Signora,  it  is  not 
possible  to  imagine  what  I  have  endured;  they  put  me 
in  the  room  with  the  earth  floor  to  sleep  on  the  ground 
with  four  of  the  circus  men.  It  was  too  awful,  but 
I  feared  to  make  trouble  for  the  Signora  so  I  said 
nothing,  but  I  didn't  sleep,  I  watched  for  the  safety  of 
the  car."  I  said,  "Did  you  get  any  breakfast.^" 
"Two  eggs,  Signora,  I  would  touch  nothing  else,  but 
I  am  so  glad  that  Her  Royal  Highness  and  the  Sig- 
nora are  safe.  Does  the  Signora  know  to  what  sort  of 
a  country  we  are  going  now.?"  I  regretted  to  reply 
that  I  did  not.  Straight  the  road  lay  for  a  long  dis- 
tance over  the  same  rocky  plateau,  bare  of  all  living 
things,  a  savage,  harsh,  relentless  looking  country. 

On  we  went,  up  and  down,  round  about,  over  moun- 
tains and  through  valleys  until  ere  long  we  began  to 
climb  a  very  steep  road,  which  seemed  to  end  in  air. 
A  sharp  turn  at  the  top  sent  us  down  again  into  a 
deep  ravine,  and  as  we  descended  we  suddenly  noticed 
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innumerable  dark  holes  on  both  sides,  and  as  if  by- 
magic,  twenty  or  thirty  men  sprang  from  nowhere 
and  stood  from  ten  to  twenty  feet  back  from  the  road 
looking  anything  but  hospitable.  They  were  dressed 
in  dark  clothes  with  broad  scarlet  cuffs,  scarlet  bands 
on  their  coats,  and  big,  broad  hats  known  to  us  as 
sombreros.  One  could  not  ask  from  the  stage  of 
any  theatre  a  more  picturesque  chorus  of  brigands. 
So  these  were  the  Spanish  gypsies!  I  suggested  to 
Fusi  that  there  was  no  speed  limit  in  this  particular 
vicinity,  and  it  might  be  well  to  see  what  the  car  could 
do.  I  am  not  sure  that  these  men  intended  us  any 
harm,  but  they  had  long  knives  in  their  belts,  perhaps 
to  cut  the  grass,  if  they  could  find  any,  but  that  is  not 
what  came  to  my  mind  at  that  moment,  and  though  I 
should  have  liked  a  photograph  in  after  years,  the 
thought  of  my  camera  did  not  enter  my  mind  at  that 
moment.  The  ravine  was  not  long,  and  our  ride 
through  it  was  taken  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 
I  never  knew  the  dear  old  car  to  go  more  quickly,  and 
as  I  do  not  think  these  gentlemen  of  the  caves  were 
accustomed  to  limousines,  surprise  on  their  part  and 
speed  on  ours  brought  about  safety  for  all,  and  we  were 
soon  out  in  the  open  country  taking  a  free  breath.  The 
Infanta  never  wavered  a  minute.  She  is  really  splen- 
did; and  when  we  were  well  distant  from  the  gypsy 
lairs,  she  exclaimed:  "Well,  I  have  always  wanted  to 
see  my  country  thoroughly;  I  think  I  am  doing  it 
now."  Away  we  sped,  and  at  last,  on  the  slope  of  a 
hill,  we  rejoiced  at  the  sight  of  houses  which  we  knew 
from  the  motor  map  to  be  those  of  Baza.  These  little 
towns  that  are  printed  in  large  black  letters  on  our 
detailed  motor  map  fill  our  hearts  with  joy;   though 
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I  suppose  they  are  often  not  to  be  found  upon  the 
maps  of  Spain. 

We  made  our  way  up  the  steep  street  of  the  town, 
always  asking  for  essence,  a  commodity  which  seems 
in  Httle  demand  in  this  part  of  the  world;  and  I  sup- 
pose few  motors  have  ever  been  through  here — at  least 
so  the  inhabitants  tell  us.  We  finally  found  a  drug- 
gist, and  we  bought  essence  by  the  teaspoon  at  a  price 
correspondingly  high  in  proportion  as  the  amount  was 
small.  We  took  all  they  had  in  any  case.  Baza  is 
always  connected  in  my  mind  with  the  terrible  "Battle 
of  the  Gardens,"  and  it  is  so  much  to  be  regretted  that 
the  wonderful  orchards  and  noble  trees  that  once  sur- 
rounded the  town  were  felled  to  the  ground  by  Ferdi- 
nand. Indeed,  it  is  said  to  have  taken  four  thousand 
men  forty  days  to  strip  the  land  of  these  beautiful 
groves  and  gardens,  once  the  delight  and  pride  of  the 
Moorish  possessors.  Here  again  at  the  Siege  of  Baza, 
when  amidst  the  labyrinths  of  trees,  the  Christians 
had  suffered  so  tremendously  in  the  battle  with  the 
Moors,  that  King  Ferdinand  hesitated  as  to  whether 
it  was  better  to  retreat  or  to  continue  the  siege,  he 
asked  the  advice  of  his  great  consort.  Isabella  showed 
her  tact,  her  wifely  courtesy,  and  yet,  her  superb 
courage  and  common  sense  in  her  reply:  "She  left 
the  policy  of  raising  or  continuing  the  siege,"  as  Irving 
tells  us,  "to  the  decision  of  the  King  and  his  Captains, 
but  —  should  they  determine  to  persevere  —  she  pledged 
herself,  with  the  aid  of  God,  to  forward  them  money, 
provisions,  and  all  other  supplies  until  the  city  should 
be  taken."  Under  these  circumstances  Ferdinand 
could  do  little  else  than  persevere,  and  it  was  not  long 
ere  the  beautiful  forests,  gardens  and   the  Moorish 
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rule  were  a  thing  of  the  past.  It  was  at  this  siege  of 
Baza  where  we  have  the  first  notice  of  Spanish  mihtary 
music,  and  the  excellence  of  Isabella's  trumpeters 
greatly  astonished  the  Moors,  according  to  Bernaldez. 
Once  under  way  from  Baza,  we  thought  our  troubles 
over,  and  in  reality  they  were,  though  for  a  time  we 
did  not  think  so.  We  had  quite  recovered  our  equa- 
nimity, had  been  extremely  fortunate  as  to  tires,  con- 
sidering the  road,  which  while  it  was  not  bad,  was 
more  or  less  strewn  with  rough,  small  stones,  when  we 
suddenly  came  upon  the  most  curious  sight  that  I 
have  ever  seen.  Hundreds  and  hundreds  of  little 
gray  pyramids  rose  from  the  ground,  most  irregularly 
placed  over  a  large  tract  of  country,  which  became 
hilly  and  rolling  at  this  point.  "What  on  earth  are 
we  coming  to,"  said  the  Infanta;  but  the  smoke  from 
one  of  these  tiny  pryamids  told  us  that  we  were  in 
the  centre  of  the  great  gypsy  village  of  Gor  which  is 
mentioned  on  few  maps.  Again,  I  suppose,  we  may 
have  been  perfectly  safe,  but  again  I  did  not  feel  that 
we  were  safe  at  all.  Deep  down  into  the  earth  these 
people  have  burrowed  and  hewn  out  their  homes, 
building  little  pyramids  from  this  clay  soil  for  chim- 
neys. I  have  seen  pictures  of  much  "bedressed"  and 
"begewgawed"  gypsies  at  Granada,  but  I  assure  you 
that  here  we  saw  the  real  article.  Great  six-foot  men 
appeared  on  all  sides;  women  with  the  dark,  dreamy, 
searching  eyes  of  the  gypsy  peeked  out  cautiously 
from  behind  the  rude  boards  that  in  some  cases  were 
fastened  to  the  openings  of  the  caves;  and  innumerable 
children  sprang  literally  from  the  earth  itself.  I  did 
so  long  to  stop  and  get  a  picture;  but  I  bethought  me 
that  if  anything  should  happen,  I  should  never  for- 
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give  myself  for  allowing  Her  Royal  Highness  to  have 
been  a  moment  longer  in  this  danger;    it  was  quite 
enough  that  in  following    her    instructions  we  were 
here,  and  I  was  more  than  anxious  to  get  out  as  soon 
as  possible,  and  with  safety.     By  a  merciful  Provi- 
dence, as  I  look  back  upon  it  now,  up  the  hill  down 
which  we  were  going,  for  the  road  twists  and  winds 
up  and  down  through  these  curious  lairs,  came  a  mule 
team.     The  drivers  were  not  gypsies,  and  they  called  to 
us  to  take  the  right  of  way.     We  did   not  hesitate 
to  take  the  advantage  thus  offered,  and  the  car  swung 
quickly  around  the  turn  of  the  road,  and  by  the  long 
strings  of  mules  who   pranced  frantically,  but  were 
carefully  held  by  the  two  or  three  drivers  belonging 
to  this  team.     We  were  just  thanking  our  stars  that 
we  were  well  through  what  seems  to  me  to  have  been 
a  very  dangerous  place  even  in  broad  daylight,  when  a 
big  hummock  in  the  road  rose  too  high  for  the  motor 
to  pass.     This  was  the  last  gasp,  but  Fusi  was  equal 
to  the  occasion,  and  jumping  out  quickly,  he  called  to 
a  curious  gypsy  girl  who  had  run  after  us,  and  in  a 
tone  of  commanding  authority,  imitated   I   am   sure 
from  the  Alcalde  of  the  night  previous,  ordered  her  to 
bring  a  shovel  at  once.    For  some  reason  not  to  be  ex- 
plained, she  did  so.    The  obstruction  to  the  car  was 
quickly  levelled,  the  shovel   laid   by  the   road,   Fusi 
sprang  to  his  seat,  calling  his  thanks  to  the  girl,  and 
we  were  out  of  sight  before  she  had  time  to  realize 
what  had  happened.     No  people  are  quicker  witted 
nor  more  fearless  than  the  Italians. 

How  these  people  exist  huddled  in  the  bowels  of 
the  earth  with  absolutely  no  shade,  with  scarcely  a 
green  thing  growing  near  them,  with   the   relentless 
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scorching  heat  of  the  sun  pouring  down  upon  them, 
I  cannot  understand  and  why  they  should  choose  this 
gray  desert  for  their  abode  is  beyond  comprehension. 
From  here  the   road    indicated   a   straight   line   to 
Guadix,  but  the  line  never  turned  and  seemed  never 
to  end.     At  last  a  great,  gorgeous  line  of  snow-capped 
Sierra  Nevadas  became  visible  in  one  long  magnificent 
horizontal  stretch  ahead  of  us,  but  they  seemed  ever 
to  get  further  instead  of  nearer,  and  for  miles  they 
formed  our  horizon.     No  more  magnificent  view  can 
be  imagined  than  that  which  we  had  of  the  long  unin- 
terrupted   line    of   majestic    snow-covered    peaks    at 
whose  base  rose  a  jagged  volcanic  range;  and  below 
all,  the  little  huddled  houses  of  the  village  of  Guadix 
finally  came  into  view,  the  large  baroque  cathedral 
tower  contrasting  strikingly  with  the  numerous  little 
white-washed  chimneys  that  seemed  indicators  of  quite 
elegant  caves  after  our  view  of  the  more  primitive 
earth    dwellers    back    in    the    desert.     The    "Fonda 
Del   Commercio"   we   found    surprisingly    clean    and 
respectable,  very  primitive,  if  you  will,  but  with  the 
necessary  creature  comforts  carefully  supplied.     Polite, 
courteous  attendants  provided  an  excellent  "cocido," 
the  Spanish  national  soup  of  beef,  rice,  vegetables  and 
our  ever  present  "merluza  frita."     It  is  the  custom 
in  these  fondas  for  the  guests  of  the  hotel  to  be  seated 
at  a  long  table,  but  that  did  not  suit  our  purpose,  and 
the   landlord    amiably   and    quickly   arranged   a   nice 
little  sitting  room,  serving  our  luncheon,  as  we  asked, 
in  private.     Near  the  town  runs  the  little  river  Gua- 
diana  Meno,  and  the  Moors,  who  many  hundred  years 
ago  thirsted  on  the  desert  which  we  have  traversed 
today,   probably   called   the   town  where  they  found 
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water  "Guadix"  or  "Wadi-Ash"  ("Water  of  Life"). 
But  before  the  Moors,  there  was  an  important  Roman 
colony  here,  and  later  it  became  the  see  of  a  Visigothic 
bishop.  It  was  here  also,  in  1833,  that  Don  Pedro 
Antonio  de  Alacon  was  born.  Although  belonging  to 
an  Andalusian  family,  he  studied  at  the  University  of 
Granada,  and  like  all  young  men  at  that  time  in  Spain 
became  violently  interested  in  politics,  and  was  a 
Republican  anti-clerical  for  many  years.  He  at  last 
realized  the  futility  of  a  Republican  Spain,  and  advo- 
cated for  some  time  before  its  happening  the  return  of 
Alfonso  XII.  He  began  writing  when  very  young, 
but  after  having  served  his  country  as  a  soldier  took 
up  the  pen  once  more,  and  his  novel  "El  Escandalo" 
was  widely  read  in  Spain  as  have  been  many  of  his 
other  books. 

After  lunch  it  had  been  our  purpose  to  go  on  to 
Granada,  and  we  started  out  in  the  car.  The  land- 
lord was  most  polite  and  respectful,  and  said  that  it 
was  possible  that  the  Sefioras  might  prefer  later  to 
return  for  the  night,  in  any  case,  it  would  please  him 
to  reserve  rooms  until  late  in  the  afternoon  —  a  re- 
mark, which  at  the  time  we  thought  rather  intru- 
sive, but  that  now  seems  quite  reasonable.  We  had 
scarcely  left  the  town  when  right  across  the  road  ran 
a  gushing  torrent  through  a  very  narrow,  deep  cul- 
vert. The  front  wheels  of  the  car  could  get  into  it, 
but  they  could  not  get  out,  and  Fusi  turned  a  dis- 
couraging glance  back  at  me  as  a  passing  peasant 
said:  "Senores,  if  you  value  your  car  you  v\ill  not 
take  this  road,  for  this  is  only  one  of  many  streams  that 
gush  across  the  highway.  If  the  Sefiores  desire  to  see 
the  wonderful  scenery,  they  must  go  on  horseback  or 
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with  a  tartana;  this  road  has  not  been  put  in  order 
since  Napoleon  was  here,  and  he  built  it."  Nothing 
remained  for  us  but  to  return  to  Guadix  just  as  the 
landlord  had  said.  He  expressed  no  surprise  while 
he  carefully  unpacked  the  bags  which  a  few  moments 
before  he  had  as  carefully  packed  into  the  car.  Once 
more  settled  in  our  primitive  little  rooms,  the  Infanta 
suggested  a  walk  about  the  town,  while  we  sent  Fusi 
off  to  the  railway  to  see  if  the  automobile  could  be  put 
on  a  flat  car  and  taken  by  train  to  Granada.  The  pro- 
prietor mildly  suggested  that  he  hoped  the  gentle- 
man of  the  party  would  accompany  the  ladies,  and  I 
took  the  suggestion  with  its  small  note  of  warning. 

Of  course  F.  B.  went  with  us,  and  we  felt  ourselves, 
after  Chiribel,  in  a  great  city  as  we  bought  postal  cards 
on  our  way  to  the  very  baroque  cathedral.  We  took 
a  walk  through  the  old  streets  of  the  town,  and  then 
for  a  short  distance  near  the  river,  where  we  could 
get  a  splendid  view  of  the  numerous  cave  dwellings 
outside  the  town.  Many  of  these,  we  are  told,  are 
very  elaborate,  and  the  chimneys  in  these  citified 
caves  are  tall,  massively  built  and  white-washed. 
Indeed  one  priest  is  said  to  have  spent  thirty  thou- 
sand pesetas  in  decorating  his  many  roomed  house 
underground. 

I  have  heard  of  the  wealth  of  the  mines  of  Guadix, 
which  are  even  now  yielding  to  those  clever  people, 
who  have  taken  the  trouble  to  investigate  them,  large 
sums  of  money.  I  remembered  also  in  connection 
with  Guadix  the  legend  of  the  ever  resourceful 
Sultana  Zoraya,  who,  having  lowered  her  son  from  the 
tower  of  Cimeras  in  the  Alhambra  with  her  shawls 
and  scarfs  carefully  tied  together,  made  it  possible 
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for  him  to  escape  down  the  rocky  hill  to  the  banks  of 
the  Darro,  whence  he  was  spirited  to  this  town.  You 
will  recall  too  the  account  of  almost  the  only  bloodless 
conquest  against  the  Moors  by  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella, how  the  king,  having  heard  of  the  conspiracies 
of  the  people  of  the  cities  of  Guadix,  Baza  and  Almeria, 
under  pretext  of  making  a  review  of  the  inhabitants, 
marched  the  whole  Moorish  population  capable  of 
bearing  arms  outside  the  walls.  He  then  ordered  the 
gates  closed,  and  the  houseless  Moors  were  forced  to 
make  themselves  temporary  hovels  in  the  gardens 
about  the  city.  They  were  told  they  must  wait  with 
patience  until  the  charges  against  them  could  be 
investigated,  and  the  pleasure  of  the  king  be  known. 
On  his  arrival,  they  were  given  the  choice  of  being 
free  to  depart  without  further  question,  taking  their 
families  and  effects,  or  of  telling  of  their  own  accord 
those  among  them  who  were  guilty  of  conspiracy.  As 
most  of  them  were  culpable  or  feared  being  thought 
so,  they  sorrowfully  departed  with  their  wives,  their 
children  and  their  chattels.  "Thus,"  says  the  pious 
chronicler,  "did  the  king  deliver  Guadix  from  the 
hands  of  the  enemies  of  our  Holy  Faith  after  seven 
hundred  and  seventy  years  that  it  had  been  in  their 
possession,  ever  since  the  time  of  Roderick  the  Goth; 
and  this  was  one  of  the  mysteries  of  our  Lord  who 
would  not  consent  that  the  city  should  remain  longer 
in  the  power  of  the  Moors."  It  is  very  possible  that 
these  Moors,  being  forced  to  find  shelter  in  the 
earth  by  King  Ferdinand,  found  it  easier  and  prefer- 
able to  continue  this  mode  of  living  than  to  go  to 
Africa.  Who  knows  but  the  blood  of  these  once  rulers 
of  Guadix    flows    in    the    veins    of   these    cave-living 
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gypsies  in  the  desert  near  this  strange  Httle  town  of 
today  ? 

The  Infanta  was  quite  ready  to  go  to  bed  very  early 
after  our  exciting  experience  of  yesterday,  and  it  is 
already  late  when  I  finish  this  letter  to  you;  but  as 
if  nothing  should  be  lacking  to  the  typical  picture  that 
I  am  seeing  of  Spain,  the  watchman  has  just  passed 
under  the  window,  calling  the  hour  of  the  night,  call- 
ing the  name  of  the  evening  star,  and  ending  with  a 
prayer  to  the  Virgin  for  the  safety  of  all,  in  true  Spanish 
fashion.-  His  voice  comes  up  through  the  window 
like  a  distant  chant  in  a  cathedral,  and  strikes  into 
the  silence  of  the  night  as  a  clapper  of  a  bell.  Fusi 
has  reported  that  six  weeks  ago  (praised  be  Destiny!) 
a  railroad  between  here  and  Granada  was  built,  and 
that  the  flat  car  to  carry  our  automobile  is  already 
provided.  We  have  succumbed  to  a  train  but  hope 
to  reach  Granada  tomorrow. 

T. 
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Granada,  April 
My  dearest  M: 

FROM  the  station  at  Guadix,  a  little  outside  the 
town,  we  had  a  more  magnificent  view  of  the 
long  unbroken  line  of  great  white  peaks  that 
stretch  across  the  entire  horizon,  and  their 
glistening  snow  heights  were  enhanced  by  the  jagged 
volcanic  peaks  that  seem  to  strain  upward  in  a  vain 
endeavor  to  get  nearer  to  their  great  snow-capped 
fathers. 

As  is  often  the  case  here  in  Spain,  the  station  at 
Granada  is  quite  a  little  outside  the  town,  but  the 
hotel,  which  the  Duke  of  San  Pedro  has  had  built,  is 
beautifully  situated  in  the  precinct  of  the  Alhanibra, 
which  covers  the  entire  summit  of  a  lofty  hill  on  one 
side  of  the  city,  and  includes  not  only  the  famous 
palace  of  that  name,  which  some  foreigners  associate 
with  the  word,  but  a  veritable  little  city  by  itself, 
numerous  hotels  largely  patronized  by  foreigners,  and 
many  shops  as  well.  Indeed,  the  Spaniard  rarely 
refers  to  the  beautiful  Moorish  palace  as  the  Alhambra, 
but  rather  as  "Alcazar"  or  "Palacio  Arabe."  We 
have  delightful  rooms  at  this  really  charming  hotel 
which  has  been  erected  on  one  of  the  spurs  of  the 
Alhambra  Hill,  and  from  the  window  of  my  sitting 
room  I  may  look  straight  down  into  the  deep  valley, 
and  across  the  wonderfully  fertile  and  beautiful  vega 
of  Granada,  so  full  of  historic  memories  in  the  past, 
and  surely  filled  with  Nature's  beauties  of  the  spring 
today.     I  have  only  to  raise  my  eyes  to  look  across 
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to  the  square  red  towers  of  the  famous  castle  with  its 
numberless  legends,  while  beyond,  the  clear,  glorious 
snows  of  the  Sierra  Nevadas  complete  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  views  in  the  world,  one  to  which  no  pen  can 
really  do  justice,  but  which  innumerable  pens  have 
vainly  tried  to  describe.  The  view  is  even  more  beauti- 
ful from  the  Infanta's  sitting  room,  and  she  is  delighted 
with  it.  She  would  be  happier,  however,  if  she  had 
kept  her  incognito  a  little  longer;  for  she  loves  nature 
so  much,  and  so  thoroughly  enjoys  genuine,  intelli- 
gent sight-seeing  that  she  dreads  the  kindly,  but  from 
her  point  of  view,  superfluous  attentions  of  the  many 
people  who  will  wish,  directly  she  is  known,  to  pay 
their  homage  to  her.  As  yet  no  one  but  the  hotel 
proprietor,  who  himself  presented  the  mail,  knows 
Her  Royal  Highness'  identity;  but  I  venture  to  say 
it  will  not  be  twenty  minutes  before  the  whole  town 
is  aware  that  a  Royal  Princess  of  Spain,  the  Infanta 
Eulalia,  has  for  the  first  time  in  her  life  honored 
Granada  with  her  presence,  for,  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  the  Infanta  has  never  been  here  before.  As 
she  looked  out  on  the  wonderful  view  to  the  fertile 
plain  dotted  with  orange  groves,  through  which  runs 
a  graceful  little  river  sparkling  in  the  sunshine,  and 
felt,  what  to  us  is  the  distinctly  grateful  warmth  of 
the  sun  after  the  chill,  almost  freezing  night  at  Guadix, 
she  exclaimed:  "Really  this  is  lovely;  it  took  a 
Spaniard  to  bring  about  the  discovery  of  America, 
but  it  has  taken  an  American  to  allow  me  to  discover 
my  own  country;  how  nice  that  we  can  see  all  this 
together!"  Considering  all  we  have  been  through, 
and  all  the  discomfort  to  which  Her  Royal  Highness 
has   really   been   put,  I    think  her  remark   was  most 
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gracious  and  charming.  It  seemed  best  not  to  follow 
the  general  rule  of  tourists,  and  rush  directly  to  the 
famous  palace  of  Alhambra,  as  I  think  both  the  In- 
fanta and  I  should  like  to  have  done,  because  now 
that  she  is  at  least  to  be  recognized,  even  though  not 
officially,  all  her  goings  and  comings  must  be  regulated 
more  carefully,  so  we  are  contenting  ourselves  with  the 
wonderful  view  from  our  fortunately  placed  windows. 

Her  Royal  Highness  said  when  we  left  Paris  that 
she  should  keep  her  incognito  until  we  reached  Granada, 
and  her  friends  all  told  her  that  they  felt  that  would 
be  quite  impossible.  Now  that  she  has  successfully 
and  triumphantly  accomplished  exactly  what  she 
wished  to  do,  she  thinks  for  the  rest  of  the  journey  it 
w  ill  be  interesting  for  me  to  see  a  little  of  the  "other 
side  of  the  medal,"  so  she  has  telegraphed  for  her  mail 
to  be  forwarded  here  in  her  own  name.  I  am  curious 
tosee  what  happens  when  her  incognito,  if  not  officially, 
is  unofficially  dropped.  She  says  I  must  act  as  a  sort 
of  make-believe,  or  substitute,  for  a  Lady-in-waiting, 
which  of  course  would  not  be  possible  w&re  she  officially 
to  drop  her  incognito;  but  she  will  not  review  the  troops, 
and  will  outwardly  maintain  her  incognito  as  the 
Countess  of  Avila,  one  of  her  many  titles,  taken  from 
a  town  where  she  owns  much  property,  and  where 
we  are  going  later.  This  will  preclude  all  necessity 
for  the  various  and  complicated  ceremonies  of  etiquette 
that  would  be  indispensable  were  she  to  travel  hence- 
forth as  a  Royal  Princess  of  Spain.  "It  is  distinction 
with  a  ditTerence,"  but  I  am  sure  that  what  she  has 
decided  upon  to  do  will  be  the  wisest  and  best  plan, 
for  she  knows  her  country  and  its  people  well. 

I  do  not  feel  that  I  ever  before  appreciated  the 
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luxury  of  a  room  and  bath  as  I  have  here;  for  while 
I  do  not  mind  a  bit  roughing  it  for  a  time,  creature 
comforts  are  very  welcome  at  the  present  moment. 
We  shall  not  go  into  the  large  dining  room  at  all  after 
this;  I  was  right  about  the  news  of  the  Infanta's 
arrival  spreading  rapidly,  and  even  now  while  I 
write,  Her  Royal  Highness  is  giving  audience  to  the 
Governor-General  of  the  province  who  has  formally 
come  to  present  his  homage. 

Later. — I  have  just  received  for  Her  Royal  Highness 
twelve  priests  headed  by  a  bishop,  and  have  duly 
ushered  them,  I  hope  with  the  proper  ceremonies,  into 
the  Infanta's  presence,  who  is  herself  once  more  "with 
a  vengeance,"  it  would  seem.  Before  the  Governor- 
General  left,  she  very  kindly  sent  for  me,  and  he  was 
most  gracious,  expressing  an  eager  desire  to  do  any- 
thing possible  to  help  me  in  the  preparation  of  my 
proposed  book.  The  evening  paper  gave  a  column 
and  a  half  to  an  eulogy  of  the  Infanta  Eulalia,  and 
from  somewhere,  (I  can  very  easily  guess  where,) 
obtained  a  flattering  notice  of  me,  the  work  that 
I  proposed  to  do  for  Spain,  its  ultimate  benefit  for 
giving  to  Americans  a  real  and  truthful  idea  of  the 
country,  and  its  splendid  progress  in  the  last  few  years. 
However,  the  Infanta  knows  what  she  is  doing, 
and  while  I  realize  she  is  prejudiced  on  my  behalf,  I 
think  it  is  extremely  nice  of  her  to  give  an  authorita- 
tive and  pleasing  approval  of  the  work  that  I  hope  to 
do,  and  to  which  I  shall  really  bend  my  best  energies. 
I  not  only  think  the  country  and  the  people  wonderful, 
but  I  feel  a  distinct  sympathy  with  them.  Sympathy, 
I  mean  in  the  Latin  sense,  and  not  in  our  English  way 
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of  generally  connecting  the  word  with  pity.  There  is 
no  real  equivalent  in  our  Anglo-Saxon  reserve  for  "  Muy 
Simpatica."  The  Anglo-Saxon  frequently  defines  the 
word  as  "A  feeling  of  compassion  for  another's  suffer- 
ings," but  the  definition  pertaining  to  physics,  "A 
relation  between  two  bodies  such  that  the  vibration 
of  one  causes  a  sympathetic  vibration  of  the  other," 
may  be  translated  perhaps  as  the  real  definition  of 
the  Italian  and  Spanish  word  "simpatica,"  the  sense 
of  being  in  harmony  with  people  with  whom  you 
come  in  contact.  It  is  fortunate  that  languages  come 
to  me  quickly,  and  I  think  I  must  have  absorbed 
Spanish  from  the  soil,  for  I  really  do  not  see  any  reason 
why  I  should  be  able  to  converse  with  these  dignitaries 
of  the  church  with  the  few  opportunities  that  I  have 
had  for  Spanish  conversation,  but  anyhow  I  did,  and 
they  were  most  polite.  The  Infanta  told  me  just 
what  to  do,  and  I  must  say  that  I  find  my  present 
position  immensely  interesting  and  amusing,  as  long 
as  she  sees  the  people,  but  when  I  have  to  make  up 
fluent  and  quickly  formed  excuses,  when  she  does  7iot 
wish  to  see  them,  I  can  foresee  trouble  ahead  of  me. 
However,  here  in  Granada  where  the  East  seems  so 
near,  I  can  say  with  the  Arab  that  "one  must  not 
sit  in  the  shadow  of  coming  events,"  and  I  am  calmly 
awaiting  developments  with  the  greatest  interest. 
After  the  priests  are  gone  (I  believe  I  must  take  them 
to  the  door)  the  Infanta  said  she  should  like  a  bit  of 
air,  and  so  we  are  going  for  a  little  spin  to  the  country 
in  the  car.  The  sentry  box,  omnipresent  where 
Royalty  sleeps,  is  already  before  the  door  of  the 
hotel,  and  great  is  the  commotion  downstairs,  for  all 
the  tourists  and  people  in  the  house  arc  anxious  to  get 
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a  sight  of  the  Infanta.  I  think  her  journey  without 
the  responsibihties  of  Royal  state  has  been  immensely 
good  for  her,  because  she  is  looking  as  fresh  as  a  rose, 
and  she  has  promised  the  Governor-General,  to  his 
evident  delight,  that  she  will  be  his  guest  in  the  official 
box  at  the  theatre  one  evening  while  we  are  here. 
Tomorrow  morning  it  is  arranged  that  at  last  we  shall 
see  the  glories  of  the  Alhambra  palace,  and  I  am  hoping 
the  day  will  be  fine.  From  cold  bleak  winds  on  the 
other  side  of  these  wonderful  snow-capped  mountains 
we  have  come  to  warm,  beautiful  spring;  flowers  are 
everywhere  blooming,  my  furs  are  put  away,  and  I 
am  writing  you  in  muslin. 

I  have  been  interrupted  several  times  during  this 
letter.  I  have  just  had  my  first  experience  with 
excuses,  for  the  Infanta  said  she  was  tired  and  would 
see  no  one  else  tonight,  so  down  I  had  to  go  to  the 
reception  room,  and  explain  to  two  very  eager  persons, 
one,  a  man  from  the  country  and  the  other  a  priest, 
that  Her  Royal  Highness  had  given  all  the  audiences 
possible  today,  and  that  she  could  not  see  the  gentle- 
men, who  were  to  give  their  message  to  me.  They 
did  not  like  it  at  all,  and  the  man  left  a  package 
and  a  letter  for  H.  R.  H.  with  me.  What  do  you 
think  it  was?  The  Infanta  called  me  to  see,  a  little, 
rather  pretty,  ten-cent  trinket  of  the  bazaar,  a  bangle 
of  some  sort  or  other,  which  this  gentleman  proposed 
to  present  to  the  Infanta,  and  then  followed  a  four- 
page  closely  written  letter  with  a  detailed  account  of 
his  family's  woes,  with  the  hope  that  Her  Royal  High- 
ness would  generously  endow  him.  We  are  not  the 
only  country,  it  would  seem,  where  begging  letters 
are  the  order  of  the  day.     Like   Mrs.  Harriman   in 
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New  York,  whose  bequests,  if  they  had  been  an- 
swered, it  was  stated,  would  have  amounted  to  two 
hundred  million  dollars  in  one  year,  the  Royal  Prin- 
cesses of  Spain  are  continually  besieged  on  all  sides 
by  people  of  their  country  who  have  not  the  slightest 
claim  upon  them,  but  who  with  the  dignity  they  feel 
as  Spaniards,  and  with  the  oft  repeated  and  instilled 
idea,  "Abajo  el  rey  ninguno"  (Beneath  the  King 
all  are  equal),  dare  to  personally  address  the  members 
of  the  Royal  Family,  and  sometimes  even  the  person 
of  His  Majesty  the  King  himself.  Very  frequently, 
indeed  almost  always,  the  Spanish  Royal  Family  are 
most  generous  and  kind.  If  the  tone  of  the  letters 
seems  genuine,  the  people  are  sought  out,  their  con- 
ditions investigated,  and  very  often  much  help  given 
to  them.  In  the  present  case,  however,  the  whole 
thing  was  so  audacious,  that  I  suppose  the  Infanta 
will  not  answer  it,  though  of  course  I  did  not  ask. 

Already  the  Infanta's  salon  is  on  all  sides  laden  with 
flowers,  and  to  my  intense  astonishment,  for  every 
bouquet  that  is  presented  to  Her  Royal  Highness,  a 
smaller  one  comes  to  me,  so  we  shall  dine  tonight  from 
whichever  sitting  room  the  view  seems  most  lovely, 
and  in  either  case,  in  a  bower  of  beautiful  flowers. 

I  suppose  the  Infanta  finds  these  audiences  and  the 
ceremonies  attendant  on  her  rank  a  bit  troublesome, 
but  for  me  it  is  great  fun,  and  if  the  few  hours  that  we 
have  had  of  it  already  are  a  sample  of  what  we  are  to 
have  for  the  next  few  weeks,  I  can  foresee  an  experi- 
ence unique  as  it  will  be,  I  am  sure,  pleasurable.  Her 
Royal  Highness  was  delighted  with  the  way  in  which 
I  acted  my  new  part,  and  paid  you  a  pretty  tribute 
at  dinner  by  saying:    "Yf)u  must  have  had  a  very 
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extraordinary  mother,  for  you  have  been  evidently 
most  carefully  brought  up.  You  must  present  your 
parents  to  me  some  day,  that  is  sure." 

T. 


Granada,  April 

My  dear  M: 

Instead  of  a  letter  I  should  write  a  book  on  today's 
happenings,  for  this  certainly  has  been  the  red  letter 
day  thus  far  of  our  journey  in  Spain,  one  which  I 
can  never  forget,  and  which  will  always  be  full  of 
charming  and  pleasant  memories.  Early  this  morn- 
ing, that  is,  early  for  Spain,  about  half-past  ten,  the 
Governor-General  came  in  his  finest  state  carriage, 
splendid  horses  with  their  gold  mounted  harnesses, 
and  the  elaborate  liveries  of  the  Spanish  officials. 
The  Infanta  was  ready  to  the  minute,  and  I  assure 
you  your  training  of  promptitude  is  a  blessing  to  me 
now,  for  the  Infanta  has  indeed  the  "punctuality  of 
Kings"  to  the  second.  Every  morning  of  our  journey 
she  has  been  ready,  hatted  and  gloved,  on  the  minute 
that  she  herself  set  as  being  the  time  of  our  starting. 
This  morning,  clad  in  her  trig  brown  tailored  suit, 
but  instead  of  her  motor  head-gear,  a  pretty  hat  with 
spring  flowers,  she  stood  ready  at  the  door  of  her 
salon  to  receive  the  Governor-General,  who  came  also 
promptly  (which  does  not  always  happen,  she  says  in 
Spain)  holding  his  cane  of  office  conspicuously  in  his 
hand.  The  high  official  of  each  province  has  as  his 
insignia  of  office  a  very  elegant  cane  mounted  with 
a  gold  top  that  is  sometimes  set  with  precious  stones. 
Just  below  this,  a  hole  admits  a   silken  cord  which 
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is  twisted  back  and  forth  about  the  cane  nearly  to 
the  bottom,  and  falls  at  last  with  two  befringed  tassels. 
I  knew  the  Infanta  wanted  very  much  to  walk,  but 
walking  seemed  altogether  too  plebeian  to  the  Gov- 
ernor-General, who  urged  the  heat  of  the  morning,  and 
the  advisability  of  the  carriage.  Her  Royal  Highness, 
however,  while  very  gracious  and  smiling,  was  equally 
firm  in  having  her  own  way,  and  taking  the  Governor- 
General's  arm,  quite  unconscious  of  the  assembled 
crowd  in  the  hotel  who  watched  her  going  out,  said, 
"I  think  I  will  walk,  thank  you,  we  go  up  this  way, 
do  we  not.^"  and  started  oflF.  The  coachman,  not 
being  altogether  satisfied  with  this  arrangement,  and 
regretting  that  he  was  unable  to  drive  away  in  splendor 
with  the  Infanta  from  the  hotel  door,  was  not  to  be 
so  easily  put  off,  and  to  my  utter  amazement  began 
giving  very  definite  and  careful  directions  to  the 
Governor-General  as  to  which  was  the  best  road  to 
take.  The  Infanta  looked  back  and  laughed,  and 
said  to  me  in  English:  "That  is  very  Spanish  or 
rather,  it  is  very  Eastern,  because  here  in  Spain  quite 
after  the  manner  of  the  East,  the  servants  give  them- 
selves great  license  to  express  their  thoughts  out  loud 
at  times  when  in  other  countries  it  would  be  con- 
sidered shocking."  Fancy  an  English  coachman  on 
the  box  of  a  London  barouche  even  daring  to  turn 
his  eye,  much  less  to  speak  in  the  presence  of  a  Duke, 
let  alone  a  Royal  Highness.  We  walked  leisurely  up 
the  hill,  turned  and  turned  again,  and  at  last  came  to 
a  large  square  tower  where  the  Governor-General  said 
we  were  to  go  in.  In  the  centre  of  the  tower  was  a 
high  arched  door.  This,  the  Governor-General  ex- 
plained, is  called  the  "Door  of  Justice,"  because  it  is 
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thought  that  here  the  Moorish  rulers  judged  their 
people.  Over  this  outer  doorway  is  cut  in  the  stone 
an  open  hand,  which  is  the  symbol  of  the  five  principal 
precepts  of  Islam — power,  fasting,  benevolence,  holy 
war  and  pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  Just  beyond  this 
outer  gate  there  is  an  inner  archway,  and  over  this,  is 
chiselled  a  key.  There  are  so  many  different  legends, 
stories  and  varying  ideas  as  to  the  meaning  of  this  key 
that  through  the  mists  of  the  past  it  is  difficult  to 
discern  the  real  one.  Some  say  that  it  is  the  symbol 
of  power,  others,  that  the  superstition  among  the 
Moors  asserted  that  the  Moorish  kingdom  of  Granada 
would  defy  all  attacks  from  the  Christians  till  the 
hand  of  the  upper  gate  held  within  it  the  key  of  the 
inner;  but  I  think  very  much  more  likely  that  it  simply 
meant  that  the  door  of  justice  was  really  the  key  of 
the  fortress.  A  little  figure  of  the  Virgin  has  been  put 
up  at  the  inner  gate  as  if  to  give  outward  and  visible 
sign  of  the  conquest. 

The  Governor-General  pointed  out  Arab  inscriptions 
indicating  that  this  part  of  the  edifice  was  built  four 
centuries  ago  by  the  great  Yusuf  I.  We  went  on  up 
the  hill,  and  soon  came  to  a  sort  of  enclosure  where 
we  found  ourselves  in  front  of  a  ruined,  not  too  attrac- 
tive. Renaissance  palace.  Near  this  were  some  rather 
dingy,  low  buildings,  and  the  Infanta  looking  at  the 
Governor-General  in  perfect  astonishment  exclaimed: 
"Where  are  you  taking  us.''  What  ruined  palace  is 
this?"  and  as  he  led  the  way  toward  the  unattractive 
looking  house,  she  continued:  "Is  this  a  stable?  But 
I  wanted  to  see  the  Alhambra."  Then  I  remembered 
that  this  was  the  same  impression  that  had  come  to 
that  graceful  and  charming  writer  on  this  beautiful 
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country,  De  Amicis.  When,  however,  we  had  once 
passed  through  the  little  door  into  the  beautiful  "patio 
de  los  Arrayanes,"  or  Court  of  Myrtles,  I  was  as 
completely  fascinated  as  the  Italian  author. 

A  large  basin  of  clear  water  filled  the  centre  of  this 
oblong  court,  reflecting  the  bluest  of  skies  and  mirror- 
ing also  the  delicate  and  exquisite  arches  with  their 
slender  marble  columns  of  the  arcaded  gallery  at  the 
end.  Hedges  of  myrtle  edge  the  tiled  walk  around 
the  water,  and  the  reflection  of  the  crenelated  tower 
of  "Comares"  falls  almost  at  your  feet  as  you  stand 
at  the  entrance  of  this  magic  palace.  So  much  has 
been  written  about  the  Alhambra,  and  its  dainty, 
exquisite  beauties  so  carefully  measured  foot  by  foot, 
its  arches,  columns  and  arabesques  counted  one  by 
one,  that  the  poetry  of  its  beauties  is  quite  destroyed 
for  the  reader.  But  the  number  of  feet  between  each 
arch  or  the  exact  figure  of  the  columns  will  give  you 
no  idea  of  the  majestic  beauty  of  this  romantic  ruin. 
To  understand  thoroughly  its  subtle  fascination  you 
must  see  it  for  yourself.  We  were  shown  the  many 
beautiful  rooms,  one  after  another,  halls  and  court- 
yards, bewilderingly  beautiful  indeed  with  their  superb 
mosaics,  wonderful  tiles,  surmounted  almost  always 
by  the  ribboned  arabesques,  proclaiming  in  their 
delicate,  geometrical  traceries,  "There  is  no  God  but 
Allah  and  Mohammed  is  his  prophet,"  "Prosperity, 
felicity,  praises  be  to  Allah  for  the  benefit  of  Islam," 
"There  is  no  strength  nor  power  aside  from  Allah," 
etc.,  with  many  other  verses  from  the  Koran  which 
were  not  translated  for  us.  Although  the  guide  book 
and  many  authors  would  have  the  constantly  recur- 
ring   phrase,   "Wala  ghaliba  ill'  Allahta   'ala,"  mean 
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"There  is  no  conqueror  but  the  Most  High  God" 
—  a  picturesque  phrase,  and  doubtless  written  fre- 
quently in  the  Alhambra  —  the  correct  translation, 
"Friends  abound  unless  God  sends  misfortune,"  seems 
far  more  significant.  This  has  been  given  us  by  an 
expert  authority  in  Arabic,  for  I  surely  would  not 
trust  my  own  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  language, 
neither  was  I  content  to  follow  blindly  other  writers 
who  seem  to  have  been,  one  after  another,  often  led 
astray  in  their  reading  of  the  old  Arabic  inscriptions. 
It  was  interesting  to  see  the  exquisite  "Lindaraja," 
a  little  room  or  really  recess,  leading  from  one  of  the 
larger  halls,  where  Washington  Irving  lived  during  his 
stay  in  Granada;  but  instead  of  this  name  being,  as 
Irving  would  have  us  believe,  the  memory  of  a  fanciful 
sultana,  it  really  means  vestibule,  and  the  recessed 
window,  though  exquisite  in  its  ornamentation,  by  its 
deep  recess  showed  the  great  thickness  of  these  impene- 
trable walls.  Irving  was  naturally  enchanted  by  the 
Alhambra,  and  he  in  turn  enchanted  the  world  with 
his  graceful  subtle  pen,  with  these  lovely  arabesque 
halls  for  his  subject.  One  can  scarcely  imagine  a 
more  fascinating  place  to  write  than  in  this  picturesque 
little  apartment  which  looks  out  into  a  pretty  and  dainty 
garden  where  stately  cypress  trees,  intermingled  with 
orange  and  peach  blossoms,  waft  perfumed  breezes, 
cooled  in  those  days  with  the  rising  waters  of  the 
fountain.  No  wonder  the  artists  come  here  and  try 
to  paint  one  of  the  most  lovely  places  fashioned  by 
man!  Yet  Irving  had  but  to  return  to  the  deeply 
recessed  windows  to  see  through  their  coupled  arches 
the  flowering  fertile  vega,  cut  by  the  silver  thread  of 
the  little  river  Genii,  and  perfumed  by  the  orange 
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blossoms  fur  many  a  mile.  As  he  looked  out  over  the 
town  lying  just  below,  he  must  have  felt  indeed  a  sort 
of  fairy  monarch,  and  certainly  he  had  a  fairy  palace 
in  which  to  dream  and  dwell. 

As  we  passed  from  one  court  to  another,  from  room 
to  room,  each  seemed  to  present  new  beauties,  new 
intricacies  of  design  and  color  that  we  had  not  seen 
before,  and  when  at  last  we  were  led  into  the  exquisite 
and  delicate  forest  of  columns  that  surround  the 
Court  of  Lions,  I  felt  with  Irving  "that  there  is  no 
part  of  the  palace  that  gives  us  a  more  complete  idea 
of  its  original  beauty  and  magnificence  than  this,  for 
none  has  suffered  so  little  from  the  ravages  of  time." 
How  shall  I  make  you  see  with  me  these  myriads  of 
arches  with  their  fairy  traceries  and  the  delicate  sta- 
lactite carvings  that  still  preserve  the  beautiful  point 
of  the  archway  which  they  adorn,  and  supported  by 
slender  and  exquisite  columns  with  gracefully  carv'ed 
capitals,  whose  designs  repeat  themselves  in  such  irreg- 
ular regularity  that  you  fancy  they  are  all  different! 
Above  the  archways  are  myriad  arabesques,  that 
ribbon-like,  festoon,  frame  and  decorate  more  com- 
pletely the  exquisite  arches,  their  graceful  Arabic 
phrases  exalting  the  Holy  Prophet  of  Mecca. 

These  dainty  horse  shoe  arches  for  which  the  Moris- 
coes  of  Spain  are  so  extolled  were  after  all  not  brought 
by  them  to  Spain,  but  rather  found  there,  having 
been  brought  thither  by  the  Visigoths,  who  in  turn 
had  them  from  Byzantium.  "Just  how  a  Greek  art 
already  dead  and  a  Roman  art  dying  or  decadent 
can  have  originated  the  style  which  is  known  as 
Byzantine"  is,  as  Burke  remarks,  difficult  to  explain. 
Strength  was  characteristic  of  the  Greek,  lightness 
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the  principal  feature  of  the  Byzantine;  massive  pillars 
characterized  the  Greek,  slender  graceful  columns  the 
Byzantine;  and  I  quite  agree  with  the  above  writer 
that  "To  derive  the  Byzantine  from  the  Greek  is 
rather  a  confession  of  ignorance  on  the  part  of  students 
than  an  intelligent  recognition  of  facts.  It  is  probable 
that  the  unrecorded  development  of  architecture  in 
western  Asia  from  the  time  of  Alexander  to  the  time 
of  Mohammed,  rather  than  the  fusion  of  Greek  and 
Roman  systems,  produced  the  Byzantine  style  which 
has  so  little  in  common  with  anything  that  went  before 
it  in  Europe."  In  any  case,  the  Visigoths  borrowed 
from  Byzantium,  and  travelled  overland  to  meet  the 
Mohammedan  Moor  who  brought  traces  of  Byzantium 
by  sea,  and  the  two  met  in  beautiful  Granada.  Like 
to  like  returns  indeed,  and  we  have  in  the  Alhambra 
a  pretty  example  of  the  marvellous  and  eternal  fitness 
of  all  things. 

About  the  room  and  hall  are  a  varied  succession  of 
beautiful  dadoes,  formed  of  many  colored  tiles  "azule- 
jos,"  and  the  stuccos  of  the  ceilings  seem  continually  to 
interlace  with  one  another,  yet  never  in  confusion; 
on  all  sides  are  series  of  finely  wrought  mosaics,  all 
of  indescribable  delicacy,  elegance  and  richness.  At 
last  one  feels  as  one  tries  to  follow  the  varying  lines 
of  some  skilfully  interlaced  arabesque,  that  all  must 
soon  become  confused,  that  the  palace  will  soon  sway, 
waver  and  vanish  in  all  its  ephemeral  beauty.  In 
the  centre  of  this  large  court  is  a  fountain  formed  by 
the  conventional  placing  in  a  circle  of  twelve  animals, 
so-called  lions,  through  whose  mouths  jets  of  water 
flowed  into  a  basin  below,  and  were  carried  off  through 
tiny  marble  canals  that  describe  a  cross  on  four  sides 
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of  the  court,  to  other  portions  of  the  palace,  for  number- 
less other  similar  fountains.  All  around  the  courtyard 
runs  a  sort  of  portico,  and  it  is  to  uphold  this  that  the 
exquisite  marble  columns  grouped  in  apparent  sym- 
metrical disorder  have  their  reason  of  being.  Per- 
haps not  all  who  enjoy  the  beauties  of  this  famous 
court  appreciate  the  fact  that  a  great  mathematical 
principle  of  the  East  is  here  silently  but  exquisitely 
demonstrated.  It  has  been  found  that  the  exact 
relation  between  the  irregular  widths  of  cloistering 
on  the  long  and  short  sides  of  this  most  beautiful 
court,  is  that  of  the  squares  upon  the  sides  of  a  right- 
angled  triangle,  and  those  who  have  studied  the 
symbols  of  the  East  now  know  how  far  the  right- 
angled  triangle  as  demonstrated  in  the  forty-seventh 
problem  of  Euclid  has  entered  into  the  destinies  of  man 
from  the  recent  discoveries  of  the  eminent  scholar, 
Mr.  Frank  Higgin.  Mr.  Higgin  however  would  have 
us  understand  that  this  mathematical  problem  was 
centuries  old  when  Euclid  found  it.  It  is  certainly 
very  prettily  demonstrated  in  this  bit  of  the  East 
transplanted  to  Granada. 

The  colors  are  those  borrowed  by  the  Moors  and 
Arabs  from  their  wiser  neighbors  the  Greeks  and  the 
Egyptians,  therefore  much  of  the  decoration  is  of  the 
primary  colors,  principally  red,  ^^ellow  and  blue;  for 
it  has  been  found  that  the  arrangement  of  color  follows 
certain  principles  as  in  nature,  where  the  primary 
colors  appear  in  the  upper  section  of  objects,  and  the 
secondary  and  tertiary,  below.  The  man  of  the  East 
takes  Nature  for  his  model,  and  he  sees  in  the  plant 
the  bright  blossom,  the  secondary  green  beneath  it, 
and  the  tertiary  brown  of  the  earth  below;  as  the  sky's 
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great  expanse  of  blue  stretches  above  him,  it  tells  him 
that  the  preponderance  of  this  blue  will  make  a  har- 
monious whole  to  his  scheme  of  color  and  decoration. 
Therefore  in  the  stucco,  arabesques  and  tiles  of  the 
Alhambra  we  find  the  red  placed  in  the  depths  of  the 
relief,  the  yellow  or  gold  on  the  surface,  and  the  blue 
between.  Much  that  is  now  green  in  the  upper  walls 
is  simply  all  that  remains  of  what  was  once  blue.  It  is 
thought  probable  that  the  final  splendor  was  added 
to  this  wonderful  color  brilliancy  by  gilding  the  columns, 
and  surely  in  this  way  the  polished  surface  of  these 
gilded  shafts  would  seem  to  have  transferred  the  sun- 
light into  the  midst  of  these  dainty  arabesques,  myriad 
carvings  and  stalactites.  I  often  recalled  De  Amicis' 
description  in  looking  at  these  walls  covered  with  their 
varied  decorations,  especially  in  the  Hall  of  Justice, 
where,  as  he  says,  "The  ceiling  seems  all  points, 
bunches  and  knobs  of  stucco  that  hang  from  the 
arches,  along  the  walls,  and  here  and  there  crowd 
together,  droop,  emerge  from  one  another,  and  seem 
to  dispute  the  space  like  the  bubbles  in  boiling  water, 
presenting  in  many  points  the  traces  of  antique  colors, 
which  must  have  given  to  that  ceiling  the  appearance 
of  a  pavilion  covered  with  suspended  fruit  and  flowers." 
At  each  side  of  this  wonderful  courtyard  the  arcade 
protrudes  and  forms  a  graceful  pavilion  surmounted 
by  a  wooden  roof  in  the  form  which  the  Spanish 
descriptively  call  half  orange  "media  naranja." 

There  are  some  admirers  of  the  Alhambra  who 
insist  that  the  white  portions  of  its  glories  now  turned 
ivory-hued  with  time,  as  well  as  the  colorings  now 
much  diminished  in  their  brightness,  are  more  har- 
monious than   they  could   have   been   originally,  but 
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this  is  a  point  of  view  with  which  I  cannot  agree. 
True,  to  our  north  temperate-zone  views,  to  us  of 
restrained,  if  not  moderate  emotions,  born  in  a  climate 
of  snows,  of  moderately  toned  flowers  and  foliage,  and 
moderately  hot  sun,  these  soft  colors  to  which  our  eye 
has  ever  been  trained  seem  more  harmonious;  but  to 
the  Moor,  to  the  man  of  the  East,  and  of  the  tropics, 
who  for  the  very  comfort  of  his  body  must  be  clothed 
in  spotless  white  (as  indeed  the  foreigner  is  forced  to 
be  in  tropic  climes),  who  from  earliest  infancy  has 
loved  in  all  his  surroundings  in  nature  the  piercing 
shafts  of  tropical  sunshine  that  make  possible  the  vivid 
natural  spectrum  colors,  everj'thing  about  him  in  nature 
must  be  sharply  defined,  as  everj'thing  in  his  character 
is  clean-cut  and  decisive.  I  quite  admit,  myself,  to  a 
distaste  of  harsh,  crude  color  for  the  perpetual  sur- 
rounding of  my  existence,  but  I  frankly  admire  it 
where  it  belongs,  and  see  the  reason  for  it  to  be  as 
natural  and  suitable  to  the  oriental  as  my  own  northern 
occidental  aversion  for  it.  Perhaps  in  the  very  deca- 
dence of  the  Alhambra,  in  the  very  lack  of  these 
brilliant  colors  which  once  made  it  dear  to  the  Eastern 
Moor,  lie  its  attraction  and  fascination  to  the  more 
subdued,  better  balanced  probably,  but  certainly  more 
moderate  vision  of  the  foreigner  from  the  North.  On 
the  other  side  of  the  courtj^ard  is  the  famous  Hall  of 
the  Abencerrages,  which  takes  its  name  from  the  tragic 
story  of  the  murdered  adherents  of  some  sultana,  but 
here  again  many  stories  by  many  people  have  made 
it  impossible  to  find  out  of  the  tangle  the  real  story 
which  was  in  all  probability  a  very  cruel  one,  since  all 
of  the  various  legends  in  regard  to  this  unhappy  family 
have  a  murderous  ending. 
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From  one  to  another  we  passed  on  through  these 
beautiful  rooms,  enjoying  not  only  their  exquisite 
decorations  but  the  many  beautiful  views  from  the 
dainty  and  charming  "ajaimez"  windows,  views  of 
the  snow-capped  mountains,  of  distant  and  nearby 
hills,  of  the  blooming  vega,  and  of  the  city. 

At  last  we  descended  a  little  stairway,  and  came  to 
one  of  the  most  lovely  portions  of  the  whole  palace; 
a  small  room  with  a  beautifully  decorated  archway, 
like  one  of  the  twin  windows  that  half  shielded  a 
dainty  recess  with  a  broad  tiled  seat.  It  was  indeed 
easy  to  believe  the  story  that  it  was  here,  on  soft  and 
luxurious  cushions,  that  the  favorites  of  the  Harem 
came  to  rest  after  their  bath,  which  was  in  another 
jewel  of  a  room  nearby.  While  they  rested,  a  per- 
fumed fountain  played  in  the  tiny  square  of  beautiful 
marbles  before  them,  and  from  a  balcony  just  above 
music  was  wafted  across  the  courtyard  for  their 
pleasure.  That  nothing  in  this  dreamland  should  be 
lacking,  we  had  been  shown  elsewhere  a  slab  of  marble 
in  the  floor  pierced  with  many  holes  over  which  the 
languid  beauty  had  but  to  stand  for  a  few  moments 
when  rising  Eastern  perfumes  lent  their  aid  to  the 
completion  of  her  charms.  As  we  wandered  from  one 
fascinating  room  to  another  of  this  magic  palace, 
thoughts  of  the  pretty  arabesque  tales  of  Washington 
Irving  crossed  those  of  the  grim,  wonderful  history  of 
the  Moorish  kings  who  made  the  building  possible. 
Surely  the  Alhambra  is  a  delicate  expression  of  the 
luxury,  extravagance  and  self-indulgence  that  the 
Moorish  civilization  reached  in  Spain.  Everything  in 
the  entire  building  is  most  beautifully,  skilfully  and 
artistically  arranged    for   the    enjoyment   of  all   the 
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sensuous  pleasures  to  which  the  flesh  is  heir,  and 
for  the  reaHzation  of  the  acme  of  human  comfort 
and  luxurious  repose  after  the  enjoyment  of  those 
pleasures. 

These  men  of  the  East,  called  by  habit,  Moors,  but 
who  really  came  probably  from  very  much  further 
East  than  Morocco,  brought  with  them  to  Spain  much 
of  the  East's  knowledge  of  the  intricate  combination  of 
color  and  the  beautiful  geometrical  use  of  line,  and 
of  all  those  arts  of  the  production  of  soft  and  beautiful 
fabrics  so  perfected  in  oriental  lands.  They  came,  as 
come  all  Mohammedans  at  first,  a  bold,  defiant,  strong, 
conquering  race.  "There  is  no  strength  nor  power 
but  from  Allah"  is  their  battle  cry,  but  the  very  fact 
that  the  luxurious  ruler  of  Granada  dared  to  lift  him- 
self above  the  law  of  his  Koran  in  the  building  of  a 
fountain  in  the  most  lovely  court  of  his  palace,  where 
the  reproduction  of  living  things  speak  through  the 
inscriptions  about  them  such  praise  of  his  personality 
as  to  raise  him  almost  to  the  rank  of  Deity,  proves 
that  this  race  of  Moors  had  indeed  reached  the  blossom 
of  perfection  in  which  lay  the  germ  of  decay.  The 
brawny,  virile  courage  of  their  forefathers  had  passed 
away,  and  we  see  the  last  King  of  Granada  looking 
back  from  a  place  in  the  mountain,  pointed  out  to  us 
as  "the  last  sigh  of  the  Moor,"  and  weeping  as  he 
regards  for  the  last  time  the  city  which  he  had  been 
unable  to  defend.  We  agree  with  Charles  V  who  said : 
"It  is  a  just  thing  that  the  young  King  should  be 
called  a  woman  because  he  has  not  defended  his  city 
like  a  man.  The  mother  was  indeed  right  and  the  son 
was  wrong;  for  if  I  had  been  he,  I  would  have  rather 
preferred  the  Alhambra  as  a  tomb  than  to  have  lived 
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out  of  it  as  the  King  of  the  Alpujarras."  »  The  rule 
of  the  Mussulman  is  fierce  and  short,  and  in  our  day 
we  are  observing  a  similar  parallel  in  the  dwindling  of 
the  power  of  the  Turk,  and  in  his  imminent  expulsion 
from  the  continent  of  Europe. 

Many  people  wonder  that  the  delicate  and  exquisitely 
fragile  decoration  of  this  dreamland  palace  could  with- 
stand the  fire  and  terrible  sieges  of  successive  wars  and 
conflicts  with  which  it  has  been  ravaged  for  so  many 
years,  and  indeed  it  does  seem  almost  a  miracle  that 
the  slender  columns  and  delicate  traceries  are  to  such 
an  extent  intact.  Yet  we  know  that  when  the  great 
volcano  of  Pelee  destroyed  Martinique,  although  every 
living  thing  in  a  space  of  two  minutes  was  destroyed 
in  the  city,  and  in  that  same  space  of  time  a  flourishing 
town  was  made  a  mass  of  ruins,  those  who  came  after 
found  beautiful  porcelain  cups  on  mantels  unharmed, 
unbroken  and  undisturbed.  Surely  the  gratitude  of 
the  whole  world  should  be  given  to  the  quick  minded, 
nameless  Spanish  soldier  who  secretly  cut  the  fuse 
that  had  been  lighted  by  evacuating  French  troops  in 
1812  with  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  fortress  and 
the  palace  of  the  Alhambra. 

Many  have  owned  to  a  feeling  of  sadness  when  in 
the  Alhambra,  but  I  did  not  find  it  really  sad,  but 
rather  a  picturesque  description  of  a  people  whose 
idea  of  heaven  and  of  complete  happiness  is  exactly 
what  they  built  for  themselves  here,  and  were  fortu- 
nate for  a  time  to  enjoy.  It  is  a  beautiful  monument 
reared   to   Pleasure   by  the   Moslem  who   paints  his 

1  You  will  recall  that  Boabdil  reigned  for  a  short  time  in  a  petty  kingdom 
in  the  Alpujarras  mountains,  finally  departing  for  Africa,  where  he  lost  his 
life  in  defending  the  cause  of  another  though  he  had  not  had  sufficient  courage 
to  defend  his  own. 
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heaven  with  only  Pleasure,  who  has  not  learned  that 
where  Pleasure,  ignoring  all  else,  reigns  supreme, 
comes  invariably  Fear,  only  to  be  inevitably  and 
quickly  followed  by  harsh  Disaster,  so  that  naught 
may  remain  but  ruins ;  and  these  ruins  of  the  Alhambra 
seem  to  me  beautiful,  pathetic  and  eloquent,  like  the 
face  of  a  beautiful,  pleasure-loving  woman  whose 
lover  has  betrayed  her.  In  the  Alhambra  was  placed 
all  of  earth's  best  save  the  best  of  all  earth's  treasures, 
that  without  which  all  on  earth  is  as  naught,  and  must 
become  naught.  Where  the  spirit  of  reverence  is  not, 
surely  no  happiness  can  be,  where  no  reverence  is,  no 
holy  love  can  be,  and  where  no  holy  love  is,  nothing 
can  endure.  The  Mohammedan  rears  up  for  himself 
a  false  hope  builded  on  a  false  foundation,  and  his 
religion  is  one  long  complicated  expression  of  Fear; 
he  prostrates  himself  on  the  earth  before  the  God  he 
fears  and  dreads,  while  the  Christian  kneels  in  an  atti- 
tude of  reverence  with  his  eyes  and  hands  raised  in 
prayer  to  a  God  whom  he  reveres  and  loves,  and  by 
whom  he  feels  himself  beloved.  The  very  beauties 
of  the  teachings  of  Christ  are  all  along  one  theme,  the 
power  of  love,  the  holiness  of  love,  and  the  demon- 
stration that  without  reverence  there  can  be  no  love. 
The  very  magnificence  of  this  wonderful  palace  proves 
that  the  excess  of  luxurious  voluptuousness  had  worked 
its  own  subtle  undoing  among  the  Moors  whose  history, 
conquest  and  downfall  seems  but  a  natural  consequence 
of  the  preceding  facts.  Power  violently  and  blindly 
pursued  has  given  to  Mohammedans  short  periods  of 
success,  but  power  and  voluptuousness  are  of  the  flesh, 
and  something  of  the  spirit  must  enter  in  where  success 
is  to  be  made  enduring.     As  one  studies  the  Moorish 
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domination  in  Spain,  one  feels  more  and  more  that 
though  these  Moors  doubtless  brought  remnants 
and  scatterings  of  Indian,  Chaldean  and  Saracenic 
knowledge,  which  for  a  time  brought  to  the  Spanish 
Moors  success,  their  wealth  and  prosperity  diminished 
as  generation  succeeded  generation.  Instead  of  seeking 
new  truths,  they  allowed  their  knowledge  to  dwindle 
as  their  luxury  and  wealth  increased,  and  though  they 
applied  skilful  systems  of  irrigation  and  established 
varied  manufactures  and  developed  mines,  it  must  be 
said  that  they  found  rivers  at  hand  to  supply  their 
water,  and  rich  mines  yielding  quickly  and  easily  great 
treasure  (for  the  mines  of  Tarshish  in  the  Bible  refer 
to  those  of  Spain),  therefore  they  really  do  not  seem  to 
me  to  deserve  all  the  extravagant  praises  frequently 
given  their  much  vaunted  civilization.  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  oriental  accounts  and  legends  gen- 
erally tend  to  great  exaggeration,  and  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  the  fabulous  stories  of  the  learning  and  magnifi- 
cence of  Cordova  and  Granada  are  much  overdrawn. 

One  author  goes  as  far  as  to  say  that  in  the  expulsion 
of  the  Moors  from  Granada  one  of  the  finest  civiliza- 
tions the  world  has  ever  seen  was  destroyed.  What 
then  can  be  this  writer's  idea  of  civilization.?  A  rapid 
succession  of  assassinated  rulers  who  gained  access  to 
the  throne  generally  by  foul  means,  and  if  by  fair, 
rarely  were  able  to  hold  it  for  long;  whose  lives  and 
history  seem  one  long  succession  of  warfare,  strife  and 
bloodshed ;  a  kingdom  where  each  ruler  seems  scarcely 
to  have  assumed  control  before  he  became  the  victim 
of  jealous  relatives,  allies  or  minions  from  whom  he 
was  in  constant  fear  of  poison  or  poniard.  Knowledge 
these   people   undoubtedly   had,   skill   in   many   arts, 
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courage  of  a  kind,  luxury  of  a  sort  and  for  a  time,  but 
the  history  of  their  rise  and  its  achievement  is  scarcely 
one  of  a  really  civilized  people,  that  is,  if  civilized 
means  intelligent  minds  controlling  the  conditions  of 
many  peoj)le,  and  a  general  sense  of  justice  and  decency 
maintained  throughout  the  community.  That  one 
or  two  wise  sultans  appear  in  the  bloody  and  lurid 
array,  like  Yusuf  I,  are  exceptions  which  only  prove 
the  rule,  but  the  selfish  striving  for  personal  acquire- 
ment of  power,  pleasure  and  luxury  regardless  of  ways 
and  means,  and  certainly  with  complete  indifference 
to  the  ultimate  good  of  the  country  over  which  that 
power  was  so  eagerly  sought,  is  the  general  biography 
of  the  rulers  of  the  Moorish  kingdom  in  Spain.  Tliat 
in  their  brief  respites  from  murder,  bloodshed  and 
war  they  found  time  for  so  much  elegance  and  real 
beauty  as  we  find  in  the  exquisite  halls  of  the  Alhambra 
is  a  contrast  as  surprising  as  is  the  rough  exterior  of 
the  building  with  all  the  delicacy  and  beauty  that  lies 
within.  It  could  hardly  be  expected,  I  should  think, 
that  a  great  nation  should  arise  from  the  self-indulgent 
rulers  of  this  Moorish  kingdom  of  Granada  where 
treachery  and  murder  were  the  order  of  the  day,  and 
where  each  generation  grew  less  strong,  more  vicious 
and  more  luxurious.  What  happened  was  bound  to 
happen,  and  I  see  no  reason  why  the  expelled  Moors 
should  have  been  expected  to  become  a  powerful  nation 
in  Africa.  Nations  are  not  built  up  of  exiled  volup- 
tuaries. The  utter  brutality  and  ruthless  cruelty  to 
which  these  people  had  descended  we  read  in  the 
account  of  the  return  of  the  Sultan  El  Zagal  from  a 
foray  against  the  Christians,  when,  to  impress  his 
people  the  more  com[iletcly  and  surely,  his  own  and 
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those  of  his  followers'  saddle  bags  were  hung  with  the 
heads  of  murdered  Christians. 

As  the  Moslem  was  relentless  in  his  holy  war  for 
Allah,  so  his  blood  mixed  with  that  of  the  Spaniard 
finally  reacted  against  him  in  a  relentless  follower  of 
the  Cross.  Though  in  the  early  days  of  the  Moorish 
dominion  in  Spain,  both  Moslem  and  Christian  were 
comparatively  tolerant  of  each  other's  creeds,  as  is 
proved  by  their  rulers  allying  themselves  against  a 
common  enemy,  in  the  last  days  of  the  Moorish  rule 
the  fury  of  Moorish  intolerance  increased  as  their  real 
strength  and  virility  decreased,  and  was  as  fiercely 
reciprocated  by  Christian  standard  bearers.  While  it 
took  seven  hundred  and  seventy-four  years  and  three 
thousand  seven  hundred  battles,  ending  with  a  ten- 
year  war  and  the  great  siege  of  the  city  of  Granada, 
to  expel  the  Moors  from  Spain,  and  while  undoubtedly 
some  great  material  advantages  went  with  them,  all 
that  their  expulsion  cost  was  well  spent.  The  price 
Spain  paid  for  national  unity  was  a  heavy  one,  but  it 
was  worth  it,  and  when  we  see  the  Turk  today  in 
Europe  can  anyone  say  that  Royal  Catholic  Spain 
could  have  united  with  a  people  inhabiting  the  fairest 
of  her  provinces  and  cities,  who  were  alien  in  race, 
tongue  and  creed? 

"For  the  East  is  East, 
And  the  West  is  West, 
And  never  the  twain  shall  meet." 

Already  influences  such  as  that  of  the  legal  concu- 
bine, if  such  a  paradox  can  be  put  into  words,  had 
brought  grave  difficulties  to  the  Spanish  Christian  com- 
munities, for  the  gallant  Spanish  knight  was  not  to  be 
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outdone  by  his  Moorish  brother,  and  many  a  Moorish 
captive  became  the  "barranga"  or  legal  concubine; 
indeed  these  legal  concubines  among  the  Christian 
women  N\ere  very  common  throughout  the  peninsula, 
and  for  centuries  illegitimate  children  were  regarded  in 
a  very  different  light  from  that  of  any  other  Christian 
country,  and  shared  the  full  rights  of  their  fathers' 
inheritance.  The  father  had  but  to  admit  the  parent- 
age to  make  his  offspring  his  legal  heirs,  and  though 
many  rare  advantages  may  have  been  sacrificed  to  the 
Moors,  the  Western  world  would  not  have  tolerated  in 
its  midst  as  conglomerate  a  social  system  as  Spain  plus 
Moslem  would  have  become.  Fortunately  for  Spain 
and  for  Europe,  Isabella  was  as  inflexible  in  her  pur- 
pose as  are  all  great  national  benefactors,  and  though 
complicated  problems  were  brought  about  by  the  un- 
swerving accomplishment  of  her  purpose,  in  the  end 
she  wrought  a  great  good. 

One  must  visit  Granada  and  then  one  must  visit  the 
Alhambra.  —  One  must  not  intermingle  the  two.  The 
Alhambra  is  suited  to  dreams,  to  beauty,  to  romance 
and  flowers;  it  is  really  better  not  to  think  at  all  of 
the  stern  realities  of  history,  but  while  in  its  charming, 
exquisite  halls  and  courts,  to  dwell  rather  on  the 
happy  sunny  days  of  its  past,  when  it  was  the  home  of 
the  beautiful  sultanas  of  those  Moorish  Kings  who 
felt  that  they  were  indeed  blessed  by  Allah.  The 
more  we  study  their  beautiful  abode,  where  every 
skilful  contrivance  for  comfort  was  worked  out  and 
perfected,  where  hot  air  was  brought  for  chill  days, 
and  where  running  fountains,  fragrant  flowers,  spices 
and  subtle  perfumes  abounded,  where  cool  breezes  were 
guided  through  adroitly   placed   doors  and  windows, 
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where  all  that  met  the  eye  was  indeed  a  dream  of 
beauty,  we  can  easily  believe  that  the  sultanas  at  least 
thought  themselves,  behind  their  silken  curtains,  in  a 
most  lovely  paradise;  and  those  haughty  rulers,  once 
within  these  magic  halls  can  well  have  forgotten  the 
affairs  of  their  kingdom  and  state,  for  everything 
about  them  in  this  Alhambra  palace  was  the  very  sym- 
bol of  Mohammedan  illusion,  while  its  stern,  harsh 
and  seemingly  impenetrable  exterior  remains  the  very 
prototype  of  the  stern  outward  reserve  of  their  Eastern 
character. 

Most  historians  credit  the  laying  of  the  foundation 
of  the  present  palace  to  its  first  independent  ruler, 
Mohamet-al-Hamar;  and  the  entire  place  within  the 
circuits  of  the  great  walls  of  the  Alhambra  was  called 
"Medinat  Alhamra,"  or  Medina  Alhamba,  or  Kalat- 
al-hamra,  or  Red  Castle,  probably  from  the  reddish 
color  of  the  rough  stones  that  were  used  in  its  con- 
struction. The  soil  is  peculiar  to  the  Alhambra  and  is 
permeated  with  oxide  of  iron. 

Just  before  we  left  the  palace,  the  Governor-General 
took  us  into  a  little  courtyard  onto  which  opened 
several  doorways.  Between  two  of  these  had  been 
built  a  narrow  passage,  and  all  was  enclosed  in  heavy 
wrought  iron  bars.  It  was  like  an  outer  passage  of  a 
great  cage,  and  indeed  it  was  here,  we  were  told,  that 
that  unhappy,  long-suffering  Queen,  Juana  La  Loca, 
was  confined  for  many  months.  This  is  not  generally 
known,  the  Governor-General  said,  but  it  is  not  at  all 
unlikely  that  many  of  the  tragic  prisons  together  with 
the  sufferings  and  hardships  of  that  unhappy,  unbal- 
anced woman  were  purposely  shrouded  in  mystery, 
and  as  carefully  concealed  as  possible.     No  figure  in 
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Spanish  history  is  more  pathetic  than  this  sorrowing, 
suffering  woman,  a  prey,  first  to  circumstances,  then  to 
her  own  jealousies,  and  at  last  to  her  own  remorse 
which  it  is  generally  believed,  brought  about  the  loss 
of  her  reason.  A  loving,  but  unloved  wife,  a  faithful 
mother,  nearly  always  separated  from  her  children, 
and  at  last  imprisoned  by  her  own  son,  she  even  yet  in 
a  moment  when  freedom  was  offered  to  her  by  an  out- 
raged people,  presents  a  striking  picture  of  loyalty,  in 
a  refusal  to  do  aught  in  her  own  behalf  that  might  in- 
jure her  son's  power  over  the  country  where  her  death 
would  leave  him  sole  master.  Burke  says:  "Of  the 
madness  of  Queen  Juana  previous  to  the  death  of  her 
husband,  we  have  at  least  no  trustworthy  evidence. 
She  was  wayward,  unreasonable,  jealous,  hysterical; 
no  more.  That  the  sudden  death  of  Philip,  the  object 
of  her  extravagant  afTection,  should  have  powerfully 
affected  her,  was  but  natural.  That  the  treatment  to 
which  she  had  been  subjected,  first  by  her  husband 
after  the  compact  at  Villafafila,  after  his  death  by 
Ximenes  and  Ferdinand,  and  lastly  by  Charles  V,  may 
have  ultimately  aflFected  her  reason,  is  scarcely  remark- 
able. But  the  conspiracy  to  keep  her  out  of  her  royal 
inheritance  dates  from  a  time  long  antecedent  to  the 
first  whisper  of  mental  derangement." 

That  Charles  V  was  a  remarkable  man  all  agree, 
but  anyone  who  had  so  little  appreciation  of  the 
beautiful  that  he  could  deliberately  tear  down  and 
destroy  so  much  beauty  in  order  to  erect  a  pompous 
monument  in  the  shape  of  a  clumsy  palace  for  himself, 
must  have  been  singularly  unfeeling  in  artistic  senti- 
ment. The  Renaissance  ruin,  for  which  larger  jwrtions 
of  the  Alhambra  palace  were  sacrificed,  while  in  itself 
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not  so  dreadful,  stands  as  a  monument  to  the  intoler- 
ance of  one  man's  point  of  view  for  another,  to  the 
persistent  belief  that  because  the  Moors  had  been 
wrong  in  some  things,  they  must  of  necessity  be  wrong 
in  all;  but  the  less  said  about  the  palace  of  Charles  V 
(who  by  the  way,  in  Spain  is  often  referred  to  as 
Charles  I),  the  better.  It  was  only  when  we  came  to 
the  lovely  window  in  the  great  tower  of  La  Vela,  and 
looked  across  the  plain  to  what  is  left  of  the  little  city 
of  Sante  Fe  (Holy  Faith),  the  greatest  of  monuments 
to  woman's  belief  in  her  cause  of  right  for  right's  sake, 
that  the  full  beauty  and  glory  of  the  great  Isabella's 
character  came  flashing  with  the  sunbeams  into  the 
tower  of  this  Moorish  citadel.  Indeed,  as  we  looked 
out  across  the  Alhambra  park,  over  the  beautiful  green 
flowering  plain,  to  the  city  of  Granada,  cut  in  two  by 
the  river  Darro,  across  to  the  hill  of  the  Albaicin,  the 
whole  crowned  by  the  radiance  of  the  great  white 
Sierra  Nevadas,  the  glory  of  the  whole  view  seems 
enhanced  by  the  memory  of  that  woman  whose  great 
soul,  wonderful  strength  and  profound  sincerity  united 
Spain  as  a  great  nation.  If  ever  there  was  a  woman 
in  history  whose  purposes  were  true,  whose  courage 
was  sublime,  whose  ardent  desire  to  do  right,  to  push 
with  all  honor,  as  she  was  led  to  see  honor,  the  advan- 
tages for  all  that  was  best  for  her  country  and  her 
people,  who  never  allowed  herself  a  thought  of  satis- 
faction or  self-glorification  in  accomplished  fact,  but 
looked  always  from  one  achievement  to  the  next  that 
might  better  and  improve  not  only  her  country  but  her 
own  character  and  life, — that  woman  was  Isabella  the 
Catholic  of  Spain.  After  a  great  siege  of  ten  years, 
which  had  taken  actually  her  own  presence  on  the  fieM 
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to  keep  up  the  courage  of  her  splendid  army,  she  did 
not  stop  for  a  moment's  personal  enjoyment  of  her 
triumph,  though  she  recognized  human  nature  suffi- 
ciently, and  the  desire  of  her  troops,  to  have  a  great 
triumphal  pageant  into  the  city  of  Granada.  Before, 
however,  she  had  taken  up  her  abode  there  in  the 
beautiful  Alhambra,  she  sent  hasty  messengers  after 
Columbus,  who  had  departed  discouraged  in  his  hope 
to  interest  the  Spanish  sovereign  in  his  great  plan  of 
discovery.  Joyfully  he  returned,  and  was  at  once 
received  by  Isabella  in  the  besieging  city  of  Sante  Fe. 
Immediately  all  her  thoughts,  her  patronage  and  her 
wealth  were  turned  toward  one  of  the  greatest  things 
that  woman  has  ever  done,  the  promoting  of  the  first 
of  Columbus'  marvellous  journeys  of  discovery.  And 
to  woman's  credit  be  it  said  also  that  it  is  due  to  the 
persuasion  of  one  of  the  ladies-of-honor  in  the  suite  of 
Queen  Isabella  that  Columbus  was  recalled;  for 
although  encouraged  by  the  intelligent  priest,  Fra 
Juan  Perez,  the  one  time  Confessor  of  the  Queen  of 
Castile,  and  almost  the  only  man  in  Europe  who  saw 
the  transcendent  importance  of  Columbus'  plans  and 
theories,  the  actual  recall  of  the  great  Italian  was 
brought  about  by  the  Marquesa  de  Moya,  who  seems 
to  have  been  inspired  by  the  projects  of  the  great 
discoverer,  and  to  be  able  to  convey  that  inspiration 
to  her  Royal  Mistress. 

Within  a  dozen  years  after  Isabella's  accession,  a 
debased  currency  had  been  replaced  with  sound  money, 
private  mints  abolished,  trade  had  been  delivered 
from  many  oppressive  burdens,  roads  and  bridges 
built,  tolls  and  taxes  as  far  as  possible  repealed,  in- 
dustry and   commerce   revived,   and   agriculture,   the 
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ancient  glory  of  Spain,  had  needed  but  a  decade  of 
peace  to  be  prosecuted  again  with  marked  success. 

It  is  strange  that  the  very  countries  that  seem, 
according  to  our  western  ideas,  to  give  the  least  con- 
sideration to  women,  should  not  only  produce,  but 
accept  as  rulers,  such  women  as  Berengaria  and  Isabella 
the  Catholic,  thus  granting  these  splendid  women  full 
opportunity  for  the  development  of  their  extraordinary 
characters.  Any  woman  who  for  her  husband  could 
excuse  to  herself,  and  cover  constantly  and  continually 
before  the  world  his  numerous  mistakes,  who  could 
actually  make  into  the  semblance  of  a  great  man,  a 
character  that  was  weak,  greedy  and  utterly  lacking 
in  foresight,  just  because  it  was  her  duty  as  a  wife, 
could  naturally  conquer  worlds,  as  indeed  she  did. 
And  how  quickly  after  the  great  woman's  death  did 
the  littleness  of  Ferdinand  reveal  itself  even  to  the 
degradation  and  ill  treatment  of  the  great  Columbus. 
"In  all  her  revelations  of  Queen  or  woman,"  said  Lord 
Bacon,  "she  was  an  honor  to  her  sex  and  a  cornerstone 
of  the  greatness  of  Spain." 

Words  in  any  language  seem  inadequate  to  express 
the  admiration  due  to  Isabella  of  Spain.  That  the 
establishment  of  the  Inquisition  or  "Holy  Office"  by 
her  was  extreme,  that  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  was 
cruel,  is  doubtless  true,  but  we  cannot  in  the  twentieth 
century  pretend  to  comprehend  the  mediaeval  mind; 
to  Isabella  a  heretic  was  a  hellion  to  be  effaced,  and 
relying,  as  she  always  did,  on  her  spiritual  advisers  in 
matters  of  religion,  her  acts  and  alleged  cruelties  were 
but  the  expression  of  an  eager,  ardent  desire  to  do 
right,  and  very  right  indeed,  with  all  her  soul. 

In  England,  where  women  are  not  supposed  to  have 
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either  influence  or  power  so  far  as  the  laws  read,  it  is 
to  be  remembered  that  the  two  greatest  epochs  of  Eng- 
lish history  have  been  during  the  lives  of  two  great 
women,  Elizabeth  and  Victoria;  so  in  Spain,  and  right 
here  in  Granada,  the  feeling  of  immense  admiration, 
esteem  and  respect  for  a  great  and  noble  woman, 
Isabella  the  Catholic,  is  the  feeling  that  absorbs  all  else. 
The  Governor-General,  whose  name  is  Senior  Tenorio, 
of  course  offered  to  continue  the  sight-seeing,  but  the 
Infanta  decided  that  she  would  not  yet  go  into  the 
town,  and  she  is  quite  right.  I  am  delighted  at  her 
decision,  and  this  afternoon,  after  lunch,  she  has  con- 
sented to  be  present  at  a  very  restricted  reception  of  a 
Belgium  gentleman,  M.  Mersmans,  who  has  bought 
the  exquisite  villa  de  los  Martires,  which  is  beautifully 
situated  on  the  top  of  Monte  Mauror.  She  has  sent 
word  by  me  that  she  will  give  no  audiences  today  and 
is  taking  her  rest  until  tea  time,  while  I  am  writing  to 
you. 

Later. — We  had  a  very  pleasant  tea  with  M.  Mers- 
mans, whose  villa  is  a  veritable  museum  of  tapestries, 
paintings,  beautiful  bits  of  French  fine  porcelain,  and 
other  gems  of  the  modern  collector's  fancy. 

The  gardens  were  really  lovely,  and  the  English 
consul,  Mr.  Davenhill,  \\ho  has  lived  here  for  many 
years,  told  us  that  Her  Majesty  Queen  Alexandra 
was  as  delighted  with  the  pretty  water  effects  M. 
Mersmans  had  arranged  about  the  villa,  as  was  the 
Infanta.  Surely  one  of  the  most  lovely  views  we 
have  had  of  the  whole  vega,  snow  mountains  and 
Aiscinating  towers  was  from  the  prettily  arranged 
outlook  in  one  part  of  the  gardens  of  this  villa. 
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The  Infanta  looked  particularly  well  this  after- 
noon in  a  suit  of  very  pale  gray,  with  a  little  close- 
fitting  toque  of  violets,  with  big  bows  of  lilac  tulle  that 
gave  just  the  right  airiness  to  the  costume,  but  she 
looked  even  prettier  tonight  in  the  theatre,  in  a  pale 
blue  bodice,  and  a  string  of  her  wonderful  pearls ;  for 
we  have  had  a  brilliant  evening,  and  a  most  amusing 
one. 

Night  is  surely  the  moment  for  the  Spaniard,  and 
as  for  the  Infanta's  popularity  in  her  country,  even 
in  a  place  where  she  has  never  been  before,  seeing 
is  believing.  Before  nine  o'clock  we  went  down  into 
the  town  to  the  theatre,  and  this  time  the  Infanta 
permitted  the  soldier  to  go  on  the  seat  beside  Fusi. 
The  Governor-General  was  waiting  at  the  door  to 
receive  H.  R.  H.,  and  escorted  us  to  the  box  of  state. 
No  sooner  did  the  orchestra  discover  the  fair  hair  and 
blue  eyes  of  the  Spanish  Infanta  than  they  struck  up 
the  national  hymn,  and  that  whole  great  audience  rose 
and  cheered  like  mad  for  at  least  ten  minutes.  It  was 
really  very  touching  because  it  was  so  evidently  sincere, 
and  the  Infanta  received  it  with  that  graceful  dignity 
which  is  so  a  part  of  herself,  and  which  proves  her  to 
be  a  worthy  daughter  of  a  great  and  Royal  house. 
As  she  is  sweet  and  natural  and  simple  in  her  tastes 
and  in  her  intimate  companionship  with  me,  so  to- 
night she  was  really  splendid  in  her  Royal  dignity, 
and  yet  her  smile  was  as  gracious  as  ever,  but  with 
it  was  something  that  I  have  not  had  occasion  to  see 
before.  She  was  indeed,  tonight,  a  Bourbon  Princess 
receiving  the  homage  and  welcome  of  a  people  over 
which  her  nephew  rules  and  for  whom  she  feels  a 
sincere  and  profound  interest  and  affection. 
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The  Governor's  wife  was  a  very  graceful,  handsome 
woman  of  middle  age,  and  the  little  daughter,  a  pretty, 
bright-eyed  Spanish  girl  of  some  eighteen  years.  When 
once  the  tumult  of  enthusiasm  had  quieted  down,  the 
Infanta  took  the  official  seat  in  the  box,  and  much  to 
my  dismay,  told  me  to  sit  in  the  seat  opposite  her, 
which  I  had  of  course  intended  to  leave  for  the 
wife  of  the  Governor-General.  The  orchestra  struck 
up  the  familiar  overture  of —  you  never  could  guess  — 
"The  Merry  Widow."  It  was  really  too  funny  to  see 
the  Spanish  point  of  view  as  given  in  the  rendering  of 
that  dainty  little  Viennese  operetta,  and  it  was  quite 
evident  that  though  the  Andalusian  is  a  past  master 
in  his  own  dances,  he  is  not  familiar  with  the  Viennese 
waltz,  and  the  dancing  scene  was  all  but  omitted. 
The  voices  were  rather  good,  and  some  of  the  women 
quite  pretty.  From  where  I  sat  in  the  box  I  could 
look  across  the  wings  to  an  upper  staging  behind  the 
scenes,  and  what  was  my  surprise  on  glancing  up,  in 
the  midst  of  an  act,  to  see  the  girl  that  we  had  picked 
out  as  the  prettiest  one  in  the  chorus  run  up  on  this 
staging  by  a  rickety  ladder,  grab  what  looked  like  a 
bundle  of  rags,  from  a  pile  in  the  corner,  arrange  herself 
in  a  motherly  attitude  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  give 
her  tiny  infant  its  supper;  what  before  had  been  a 
rollicking  chorus  girl  had  suddenly  become  a  tired- 
looking,  w  istful,  but  affectionate  mother.  How  pathetic 
are  the  ways  of  the  stage! 

In  the  audience  tonight  we  had  an  ample  and 
excellent  opportunity  to  see  what  the  people  of  Granada 
look  like.  The  women  for  the  most  part,  were  very 
simply  dressed,  generally  in  dark  gowns,  and  but  few 
wore  the  mantilla.    The  men,  generally  speaking,  were 
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not  in  evening  dress,  but  made  up  for  their  lack  of 
white  shirt  fronts  in  brilliant  colored  ties.  The  wife 
of  the  Governor-General  told  us  that  the  priests 
here  in  Granada  are  very  much  opposed  to  the  women 
wearing  low  necked  gowns,  which  accounted  for  their 
scarcity  in  the  audience.  Indeed,  she  told  us  of  many 
social  restrictions,  and  intimated  that  the  people  had 
concluded  not  to  be  bound  in  all  manner  of  amuse- 
ments by  the  rigid  rule  of  ecclesiasticism.  She  said 
this  with  an  upward  inflection  of  the  voice  as  if  to 
ask  the  Infanta's  approval.  The  Infanta  delighted 
the  young  girl  by  exclaiming  to  her  mother:  "She 
is  very  pretty,  and  she  ought  to  have  a  good  time." 
She  said  further  that  she  hoped  she  would  dance  and 
enjoy  all  the  pleasures  that  her  father's  newly  at- 
tained official  position  would  make  possible;  for  the 
Governor-General  has  been  but  recently  appointed 
from  the  city  of  Ronda  in  this  province. 

He  tells  us  so  much  of  his  birthplace,  of  its  attrac- 
tions, curiosities  and  wonders,  that  the  Infanta  has  a 
great  desire  to  go  and  see  for  herself;  consequently  I 
foresee  we  may  cut  short  our  stay  here  in  Granada  a 
day  or  two  in  order  to  see  how  well  we  agree  with  the 
Governor-General  in  regard  to  Ronda. 

When  the  play  was  over  the  audience  arose  as  one 
person  and  again  applauded  the  Infanta,  who  went  to 
the  front  of  the  box  and  bowed  and  smiled  her  appre- 
ciation and  farewell.  The  Governor-General  very 
tactfully  arranged  for  us  to  go  out  by  a  private  door 
so  that  all  annoyance  of  the  crowd  was  avoided  on  the 
outside.  It  is  very  late  and  we  have  endless  wonders 
to  see  tomorrow,  so  I  will  not  write  more. 

T. 
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Granada,  Spain,  April 
My  dear  M: 

Another  day  of  interest  and  .unusual  happenings. 
First  of  all,  this  morning  the  Infanta  gave  several  audi- 
ences to  priests  and  officials  and  plunged  the  Captain- 
General  in  despair  because  she  persistently  refused  to 
review  the  troops.  Of  course  the  Captain-General  is 
wildly  jealous  of  the  Governor-General  who  is  having 
the  opportunity  to  see  so  much  of  H.  R.  H.;  but  it  is 
perfectly  useless,  I  could  tell  him  beforehand,  to  try 
and  persuade  the  Infanta  when  she  has  made  up  her 
mind  to  a  certain  course  of  action,  for  she  knows  what 
she  wishes  to  do,  she  always  knows  why,  and  tew 
people,  I  think,  have  ever  been  able  to  prevent  her 
from  doing  what  she  wanted.  Anyhow,  at  eleven 
o'clock  we  went,  the  Infanta,  F.  B.  and  I,  in  the 
Governor-General's  carriage,  down  through  the  town 
and  across  the  Plaza  Nueva,  up  the  road  that  overlooks 
the  deep  ravine  of  the  river  Darro,  and  leads  to  the 
famous  hill  of  Granada,  the  Albaicin,>  so  called  as 
having  been  largely  built  up  by  refugees  from  the  fatal 
conquest  of  Baza.  It  is  said  that  here  was  the  site  of 
the  first  palace  of  the  early  rulers  of  the  Moorish 
kingdom,  and  a  roadway  and  bridge  connect  this 
portion  of  the  hill  with  the  hill  of  the  Alhambra. 

As  we  climbed  up  we  had  a  very  picturesque  and 
charming  view  of  the  old  Arab  bridge,  "  Kantarat 
al-Kadi,"  now  called  "puente  del  Cadi,"  over  which 
passed  the  oldest  approach  to  the  Alhambra  in  the 
eleventh   century.    On   the  way   up,   the  Governor- 

»  It  is  also  true  that  a  hill  similarly  called  near  Baza  was  valued  by  the  people 
of  that  town  because  of  rarely  pure  sprinu  water  there. 
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General  stopped  the  carriage  at  a  small  house  marked 
Number  37,  and  I  wondered  what  on  earth  we  were 
going  into.  The  door  was  rude  and  dirty-looking,  but 
once  inside,  we  could  see,  after  a  minute  in  the  dark- 
ness, the  rather  graceful  ruins  of  a  Moorish  bath,  the 
large  basin  surrounded  with  alcoves  for  resting,  and 
many  bathrooms  about  which  were  traces  of  Moorish 
ornamentation.  For  many  years  the  Christians  bore 
the  heavy  taxation  which  made  possible  the  luxurious 
baths  of  the  Moors,  and  as  one  writer  says:  "By  a 
decree  whose  irony  is  best  appreciated  today,  the 
bath  was  supported  by  a  tax  largely  levied  upon  the 
Christians  whose  repugnance  to  bathing  was  only 
equalled  by  their  ardor  for  the  purely  symbolic  rite 
of  baptism."  But  later  on  Charles  V  took  long 
delayed  revenge  by  prohibiting  all  warm  baths  to  the 
Moors  who  were  still  in  Granada. 

Once  on  the  hilltop,  the  carriage  came  through 
unusually  tortuous  streets  into  a  little  open  square 
around  which  was  built  a  low  parapet,  from  which  we 
had  most  beautiful  views  of  the  great  square  towers 
of  the  Alhambra,  of  the  town  below,  of  the  gardens  and 
palace  of  the  Generalife,  and  far  beyond,  the  long 
glorious  white  range  of  Sierra  Nevadas,  made  more 
impressive  by  a  row  of  bold,  harsh-looking  mountains 
just  below  them. 

This  hill  of  the  Albaicin  is  like  a  separate  city  from 
Granada,  and  if  the  inhabitants  of  Baza,  fleeing  from 
the  conquest  by  Ferdinand  at  the  famous  siege  of  the 
Gardens,  came  here  and  gave  the  town  its  name,  those 
Moors  from  Guadix  in  the  time  of  Ferdinand  to  which 
I  have  referred  before,  evidently  did  not  all  stop  in 
the  desert;  for  all  along  the  cactus-covered  hill  near 
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the  road  that  was  formerly  the  main  highway  to 
Guadix  are  innumerable  "cuevas"  or  caves,  where 
countless  and  uncounted  gypsies  live  and  have  lived 
for  many  years,  outside  the  law,  seeing  nothing  of  the 
world  beyond  their  own  quarter,  and  almost  unmo- 
lested by  civil  authority. 

The  Infanta  was  most  anxious  to  see  the  gypsy 
section,  as  we  had  both  read  and  heard  so  much  about 
it  here  in  Granada,  though  we  both  felt,  I  think,  that 
we  had  seen  more  of  the  Spanish  gypsies  than  most  of 
the  Grenadines  themselves.  The  Governor-General 
however  was  equally  keen  on  keeping  away  from 
the  gypsies,  and  invented  one  excuse  after  another, 
hoping,  I  suppose,  that  the  time  would  pass,  and  that 
it  would  soon  be  too  late  to  go  to  this  section  of  the 
Albaicin  hill  before  luncheon. 

He  now  suggested  that  the  appointment  with  the 
priest  and  director  of  the  Franciscan  nunnery  of  Santa 
Isabel  la  Real  had  been  made  for  just  this  hour,  so 
the  gypsies  had  to  wait,  and  we  drove  on  through 
the  most  curious  little  streets,  narrow  and  dirty,  yet 
with  flowers  nodding  from  the  balconies  on  every  side. 
At  last  we  stopped  before  a  roughly  paved  approach 
to  a  large,  heavy,  doorway,  bolted  and  chained  with 
crude  iron  bars  and  locks.  The  Governor-General 
helped  the  Infanta  to  alight,  and  took  her  at  once 
before  a  sort  of  window  in  the  building  just  at  the 
side  of  this  great  door.  In  this  low  opening  was 
fitted  a  revolving  octagon  of  wood  to  shield  com- 
pletely the  face  of  the  speaker,  and  through  this  spoke 
the  Mother  Superior  asking  if  the  priest  was  there. 
He  arrived  immediately,  and  ordered  the  door  of  the 
convent   unbolted.      The   times  that   this  great  door 
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has  swung  open  can  probably  be  counted  on  the 
fingers  of  one  hand,  in  the  Uves  of  any  who  are  in 
this  cloistered  nunnery.  Only  His  Holiness  the  Pope, 
and  a  member  of  the  Royal  Family  of  Spain  can 
open  a  monastery  or  a  convent  in  this  country,  but  the 
Infanta  had  reasons  for  wishing  to  see  this  historic 
nunnery  that  was  founded  by  Isabella  the  Catholic. 

We  waited  some  moments  while  numerous  great 
iron  bolts,  of  days  and  times  long  gone  by,  were  pulled 
with  evident  difficulty  by  the  hands  of  the  nuns  and 
their  Superior.  At  last,  with  a  clang  the  door  swung 
on  its  hinges,  and  the  Infanta  led  the  way  inside.  A 
curious  picture  indeed  was  that  before  us.  Seven 
nuns,  dressed  in  long  flowing  robes  of  mixed  gray  and 
black  cloth,  knelt  on  the  rough  cobble  stones,  their 
heads  and  faces  veiled  in  long,  thick,  black  veils  that 
fell  almost  to  their  knees,  every  line  of  figure  and  face 
being  obliterated  by  their  costume.  The  Infanta 
uttered  some  gracious  and  pleasant  greeting  in  Spanish, 
and  then  asked  which  of  them  was  the  Mother  Superior, 
for  it  was  to  her  that  she  wished  first  to  extend  her 
hand.  The  nun  just  in  advance  of  the  others,  but 
without  lifting  herself  from  her  knees,  crept  nearly  to 
the  Infanta,  reached  for  her  hand,  drew  it  under  her 
veil,  and  kissed  it,  uttering  a  blessing.  Each  of  the 
nuns  did  likewise;  immediately  the  one  nearest  the 
pleasant  "patio"  into  which  this  entrance  led,  arose 
and  rang  a  little  silver  bell  very  excitedly.  The 
Mother  Superior  followed  just  behind  the  Infanta  who 
turned  to  her  and  said :  "It  is  my  wish  that  you  should 
raise  your  veil,  and  with  my  permission  you  will  please 
do  so."  A  tremor  of  evident  fear  and  confusion  ran 
through  the  collected  nuns  who  followed  behind,  and 
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the  Mother  Superior  caught  up  the  edge  of  her  black 
veil  and  hfted  it  possibly  a  couple  of  inches  without, 
however,  allowing  anyone  to  see  her  features.  Con- 
tinually ringing  the  little  silver  bell,  one  of  the  nuns 
led  us  into  an  open,  sunny  "patio,"  the  arches  of  which 
were  supported  by  slender  wooden  columns.  At  one 
side  a  great  orange  tree  stretched  its  branches  up  to 
the  balcony  of  the  second  story,  and  its  golden  fruit 
and  thick  green  foliage  were  a  bit  of  real  earthly 
beauty  that  was  very  welcome  in  what  seemed  to  me, 
rather  austere  surroundings. 

In  the  centre  of  the  "patio"  was  a  well,  and  the 
Infanta  asked  me  to  photograph  the  picturesque  little 
square  which  probably  had  never  seen  an  American 
kodak  before — of  course  the  picture  will  be  given  only 
to  Her  Royal  Highness.  The  Mother  Superior  told 
the  Infanta  that  a  part  of  this  convent  includes  the 
remains  of  a  Moorish  mosque,  "Dar  al-Horra,"  which 
is  Arabic  for  "  House  of  the  Princess,"  and  w  ith  true 
devoutness,  hastened  to  add,  "But  it  is  well  that  the 
Princess  that  comes  today  is  such  a  noble  woman, 
and  a  good  Christian,  and  not  the  daughter  of  some 
wicked  infidel  king." 

The  Infanta  then  asked  to  be  shown  the  chapel  w  here 
so  much  of  the  time  of  these  holy  women  is  spent  in  daily 
and  nightly  prayer.  Each  day  at  two  in  the  morning 
finds  them  all  praying  before  the  numerous  life-sized 
images  which  decorated  a  very  gaudy  altar.  These 
images  were  seemingly  of  wood  painted  in  brilliant 
colors  to  represent  the  Madonna  and  Christ  child 
with  the  three  Wise  Men  of  Persia,  and  numerous 
other  saints  always  including  the  patron  St.  Francis  to 
whose  order  these  nuns  belong.     The  shaven  head  and 
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brown  cowl  of  the  sweet  Saint  of  Assisi  is  in  strange 
contrast  with  the  comphcated  elegance  with  which  his 
worshippers  seem  constrained  always  to  surround  him. 
St.  Francis'  life  was  so  sweet,  so  beautiful,  so  simple, 
his  instructions  to  his  followers  so  definite  and  clear, 
that  one  is  at  times  surprised  at  the  surroundings  given 
the  altars  and  shrines  of  this  most  lovable  and  most  holy 
man.  However,  these  nuns  seem  to  be  happy  in  the 
possession  of  all  these  outward  and  visible  signs  to 
which  they  bring  their  daily,  almost  hourly,  devotion, 
and  it  is  probably  best  for  them  to  have  them.  We 
went  from  the  chapel  to  the  refectory — a  bare,  long 
room  with  bare,  long  tables,  the  one  decoration  being  a 
figure  of  the  Christ  and  the  Virgin. 

As  we  passed  through  the  white-washed  corridors, 
into  which  opened  numerous  small  doors,  the  Infanta 
tapped  on  one  and  asked  that  the  cell  be  opened. 
This  was  evidently  an  unexpected  command;  the  bell 
stopped  tinkling,  the  little  procession  halted,  and  it 
was  explained  that  the  key  must  be  brought.  I  have 
the  impression,  though  I  may  be  wrong,  that  the  door 
was  not  locked  at  all,  but  that  the  key  and  the  sending 
for  it  would  serve  as  a  good  excuse  for  not  opening 
the  door,  but  they  did  not  know  their  Royal  visitor. 
The  Infanta  turned  to  the  priest  and  spoke  pleasantly 
but  leisurely  for  a  few  moments,  asking  significant  ques- 
tions as  to  how  many  nuns  were  now  in  the  convent 
how  many  entered  on  an  average  each  year,  what  the 
mortality  annually  was,  what  the  expenses  of  the  con- 
vent generally  amounted  to,  etc.  By  this  time  the 
key  had  been  produced,  and  the  tiny,  almost  empty 
little  room  was  exposed  to  our  interested  gaze.  All 
the  austerity  that  we  read  and  imagine  in  regard  to 
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cloistered  nunneries  of  severe  and  rigid  orders  was 
certainly  apparent  here;  a  little  box  on  which  to  sit, 
a  cushion  on  which  to  pin  the  needlework,  lace,  or 
other  sewing  given  by  the  Superior,  a  tiny  window 
overlooking  the  little  patio,  a  crucifix  on  the  wall,  a 
rosary  nearby,  constituted  the  furnishing  of  this 
particular  cell.  "They  are  all  alike,"  the  Abbess 
murmured,  and  the  Infanta  did  not  ask  to  see  any 
more.  There  are  only  twelve  nuns  now  in  this 
nunnery;  the  order  is  very,  very  rigid,  and  the  vows 
are  the  strictest  and  most  self  chastening.  I  must 
say  I  left  the  convent  with  a  feeling  rather  akin  to 
sadness. 

Then  the  priest  took  us  to  the  little  church  where  on 
Sundays  the  nuns  gather  behind  a  great  finely  wrought 
iron  screen,  and  hear  the  mass.  The  altar,  at  the  end 
was  raised  high  up  in  the  Spanish  manner,  above  the 
floor  of  the  church,  and  was  reached  by  means  of  a 
flight  of  steps,  while  the  decorations  of  the  altar  itself 
rose  to  the  ceiling  of  the  church  in  beautiful  carved 
wood.  The  Infanta  gave  the  priest  a  gift,  as  did  we 
all,  for  the  convent,  and  once  safely  in  the  carriage 
of  tlic  Governor-General,  always  with  her  charming 
smile,  said:  "Now  we  will  see  the  other  parts  of  this 
interesting  suburb;  where  do  we  go  next?"  The 
Governor-General  remarked  that  he  had  planned  to 
go  from  the  church  to  the  wonderful  "Cartuja."  "Oh, 
but  we  have  not  seen  the  gypsies »  yet,"  said  the 
Infanta,  "I  think  we  will  go  there  now."  The  Gov- 
ernor-General looked  confused,  and  did  not  seemingly 
know  quite  what  to  do,  but  on  the  w  hole,  felt  con- 

'  The  word  RVpsy  or  "  Gitanos"  is  thounht  to  have  been  Eivcn  to  this  strange 
people  because  they  are  believed  to  have  cnmc  from  Egypt  (Egipciaiios.) 
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strained  to  obey.  The  carriage  climbed  higher,  the 
streets  grew  more  narrow,  more  roughly  paved,  and 
often  drained  directly  in  the  centre  in  Eastern  fashion. 
Now  and  then  a  bright-eyed  girl  with  a  bit  of  red 
about  her  throat  would  peek  out  from  behind  a  build- 
ing, and  on  being  seen,  run  away  with  a  little  scream. 
At  last  we  stopped  before  a  very  white  looking  wall, 
but  it  was  not  quite  a  wall,  it  was  a  cave,  the  front  of 
which  had  been  covered  with  plaster,  and  freshly  white 
washed. 

I  really  do  not  wonder  at  the  Governor-General's 
nervousness;  for  I  felt  myself  very  anxious  for  fear 
something  might  happen  to  the  Infanta  in  the  midst 
of  this  gypsydom.  But  I  have  long  since  learned  that 
the  Infanta  is  afraid  of  nothing,  and  I  suppose  that  is 
why  she  always  escapes  harm.  The  Governor-General, 
for  once,  asked  the  privilege  of  leading  the  way,  and 
we  soon  found  ourselves  in  a  very  clean,  electrically 
lighted  cave  where  numbers  of  shining  brass  plates 
and  vases  were  ranged  on  shelves  about  the  walls. 
Seated  on  a  bench  at  one  side  were  some  eight  or  ten 
excited-looking  women  ranging  from  six  to  sixty,  in 
the  cast-off  dancing  dresses  of  some  music  hall,  and 
one  by  one,  they  came  forward,  clashed  their  casta- 
nets, and  performed  a  sort  of  dance  something  like  the 
Sevillana,  the  Infanta  said,  with  the  dash  of  the  orien- 
tal here  and  there.  The  castanets  resounded  harshly 
in  the  four  square  walls  of  the  plastered  cave,  the 
tambourines  jangled  noisily,  and  the  whole  thing  was 
artificial  and  unattractive.  "Is  this  the  idea  the  for- 
eigner gets  of  the  Spanish  gypsy.?"  the  Infanta  gasped; 
"I  wanted  to  see  for  myself.  Well,"  and  she  turned  to 
the  Governor-General,  "Mrs.  Batcheller  and  I  know 
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a  good  deal  more  about  the  Spanish  gypsy  than  this. 
Now  we  will  go  to  the  'Cartuja.'  " 

On  the  way  there  we  passed  a  large  hospital  "Real 
de  Dementes,"  begun  by  order  of  the  great  Isa- 
bella, who  seemed  to  forget  nothing,  and  which  was 
finally  finished  under  Charles  V,  in  1536.  This 
famous  Cartuja  is  a  secularized  Carthusian  convent, 
and  above  the  church  door  is  a  statue  of  St.  Bruno, 
founder  of  the  Carthusian  order.  The  church  is  a 
most  elaborate  example  of  Spanish  Churrigueresque 
style.  It  is  the  expression  of  Moorish  ideas  of  exces- 
sive detail  translated  through  the  Christian  mind. 
The  Moor  knows  how  to  manage  elaborate  detail  with 
great  elegance,  but  this  Cartuja  is  the  consummate 
proof  that  those  ideas  applied  to  Christian  art  become 
complicated,  burdensome  and  exaggerated.  As  an  ex- 
ample of  Spanish  baroque,  however,  the  Cartuja  is  inter- 
esting, and  the  doorway  which  leads  to  the  monks' 
church  is  exquisite,  because  it  follows,  in  this  instance, 
the  geometrical  idea  of  the  oriental  in  the  complex  and 
delightfully  wrought  inlaying  with  which  it  is  adorned, 
but  the  intricate,  exaggerated  scrolls  that  overlap  each 
other  are  certainly  fatiguing  to  the  eye.  The  sacristy 
is  undoubtedly  the  most  elaborately  decorated  apogee  of 
extravagant  Churrigueresque  that  exists.  The  inlaying 
and  the  marbles  are  very  beautiful,  and  the  solid  cedar- 
wood  cabinets  inlaid  with  mother  of  pearl  and  silver, 
by  Jose  Vazquez  (the  name  sounds  strangely  oriental), 
merit  of  course  much  admiration,  but  they  also  are 
held  within  the  limits  of  geometrical  design  quite  after 
the  Moorish  fashion. 

It  was  already  very  late,  the  Infanta  had  expressed  a 
desire  to  return  to  the  hotel,  but  the  Governor-General 
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had  evidently  one  more  place  on  his  Hst,  and  was  most 
urgent  in  his  suggestion  that  the  Infanta  should  visit 
a  new  church  built  on  the  new  thoroughfare,  recently 
opened,  in  the  city  of  Granada.  To  this  "Corazon  de 
Jesus"  (Church  of  the  Sacred  Heart)  has  been  carried 
the  famous  and  sacred  image  of  the  Virgin  of  the 
Agonies  (Virgen  de  las  Angustias).  I  saw  that  the 
Infanta  was  very  much  annoyed;  I  knew  she  was 
tired;  it  was  already  quite  warm,  and  I  did  hope  that 
the  Governor-General  would  take  us  back  to  the 
hotel.  But  evidently  there  had  been  some  arrange- 
ment made  the  day  previous  with  the  directing  priest 
of  this  new  church.  I  could  quite  understand  that  the 
Governor-General  was  anxious  to  concur  in  the  desires 
of  one  of  the  principal  prelates  of  the  town,  over  which 
he  had  been  appointed  to  rule,  while  at  the  same  time, 
he  was  anxious  not  to  annoy  or  offend  the  Infanta. 
Her  Royal  Highness  evidently  saw  his  dilemma,  and 
though  she  did  not  at  all  like  it,  as  she  told  me  after- 
wards, we  drove  to  the  new  church.  The  priest  in  full 
robes  met  her  at  the  door;  she  received  his  blessing, 
entered  the  church  and  we  made  a  prayer.  This 
over,  the  priest  began  to  explain  that  a  full  tour  of 
the  church  and  treasury  was  his  desire,  but  he  was 
doomed  to  disappointment.  The  Infanta  had  come, 
had  personally  received  his  homage,  had  offered  her 
prayer,  and  given  the  graciousness  of  her  presence  to 
his  church;  and  now  she  resolutely  and  firmly  rejoined 
that  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  remain,  that  she  was 
glad  to  have  seen  the  church,  that  she  wished  the  priest 
well,  and  forthwith  retired  to  the  carriage  to  the  evident 
consternation  of  the  holy  father  and  the  Governor- 
General.     Still,  however,  there  was  nothing  to  be  done. 
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For  my  part,  I  thought  she  had  been  very  amiable 
about  the  whole  thing;  it  was  now  nearly  two  o'clock, 
the  sun  was  hot  and  we  were  really  very  tired.  The 
Governor-General  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then, 
concluding  from  a  very  determined  look  on  the  In- 
fanta's face,  that  it  was  useless  to  do  more,  ordered 
the  footman  to  the  box,  and  we  drove  away. 

Let  those  who  envy  kings  and  royal  princesses  be- 
think themselves  a  little  if  they  would  each  day  of 
their  lives  like  to  be  at  the  beck  and  call  of  people 
who  are  always  asking  them  for  some  favor.  Only  a 
long  careful  training  of  self  control,  and  then  only 
with  a  kindly  nature,  can  a  king  or  queen,  royal 
prince  or  princess,  make  themselves  beloved  by  the 
people  among  whom  they  live.  Their  lives  are  one 
long  series  of  kindliness  to  others  and  forgetfulness 
of  self. 

"Upon  the  King!    Let  us  our  lives,  our  souls, 
Our  debts,  our  c.ireful  wives,  our  children,  and 
Our  sins,  lay  on  the  King!  —  we  must  bear  all. 
Ohard  condition!  twin-bom  with  greatness, 
Subject  to  the  breath  of  every  fool. 
Whose  sense  no  more  can  feel  but  his  own  wringing! 
What  infinite  heart's  ease  must  Kings  neglect, 
That  private  men  enjoy? 

And  what  have  Kings,  that  privates  have  not  too, 
Save  ceremony,  save  general  ceremony.'" 

Shakespeare:    Henry  V 

Even  when  the  Infanta  is  in  Paris  in  her  apartments, 
where  she  goes  to  stay  now  and  then,  she  is  constantly 
doing  something  for  her  own  people  and  for  many 
others  besides. 

She  thanked  the  Governor-General  very  kindly  for 
his  many  and  courteous  attentions,  but  said  that  she 
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should  rest  this  afternoon.  While  she  is  resting,  I  am 
writing  this  long  letter.  After  tea,  in  the  cool  of  the 
afternoon,  we  are  going  for  a  walk  together  quietly  to 
the  Gardens  of  the  Generalife. 


Later.  —  I  have  just  been  interrupted  by  a  call  from 
the  priest  of  the  church  of  the  "Corazon  de  Jesus" 
who,  Spanish-like,  could  not  be  satisfied  with  the  short 
visit  made  to  his  special  church.  I  dislike  very  much 
to  disturb  the  Infanta  in  her  rest,  and  it  seems  that 
she  will  never  be  left  in  peace,  but  she  was  very  sweet 
as  I  tapped  at  the  door  of  her  sitting  room,  and  said 
I  had  been  quite  right  to  bring  her  the  message.  "Only 
please  stay  with  me  when  you  bring  him  here,"  she 
said,  as  I  went  downstairs  to  bring  the  holy  father  into 
the  Royal  presence. 

It  seems  that  "since  Mohammet  would  not  go  to  the 
mountain,  the  mountain  came  to  Mohammet";  for 
the  priest  brought  an  elaborately  framed  photograph 
of  the  Holy  Virgin  of  the  Agonies,  which  the  Infanta, 
with  due  ceremony,  knelt  and  kissed  as  the  priest 
presented  it.  I  expected  to  have  to  do  the  same  thing, 
but  the  priest,  evidently  realizing  that  he  had  been 
rather  urgent  and  perhaps  too  eager  in  his  desire  to 
assure  himself  of  the  Infanta's  devoutness,  now  retired 
as  quickly  as  he  had  come. 

One  interesting  thing  about  this  strange  holy  pa- 
troness of  Granada,  which  I  do  not  understand,  and 
which  no  one  seems  to  explain,  is  the  placing  below 
this  very  heavily  wrought  and  jewelled  figure,  a  silver 
crescent  which  is  ornamented  with  a  winged  head  very 
like  those  of  Egyptian  decorations.    It  is  as  if  Moslem 
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crescent  and  Egyptian  symbol  found  themselves  uncon- 
sciously at  the  foot  of  the  Christ  who  suffered  all  for 
the  sake  of  all.  The  embroidery  and  lace  work  on  the 
robes  of  this  Virgin  of  the  Agonies  are  most  elaborate 
and  magnificent,  as  are  the  jewels  in  her  very  pon- 
derous gold  crown,  but  to  the  Spaniards,  who  are  really 
religious,  the  outward  and  visible  sign  seems  to  be 
necessary  and  all  important. 

It  is  very  late,  but  as  usual  the  Infanta  has  given 
me  further  proofs  not  only  of  her  sweet  personality, 
but  of  her  real  interest  in  me  and  my  work.  We  had 
a  charming  walk  (the  Infanta  dearly  loves  long  walks) 
to  the  gardens  of  the  Generalife,  the  summer  residence 
of  the  Moorish  kings.  Nobody  seems  to  know  just 
what  this  name  means;  whether  it  is  a  corruption 
of  Arab  words  "Jennat  al-'Arif,'"  a  garden  of  'Arif,' 
or  perhaps  the  name  of  the  architect.  The  place  has 
passed  through  various  hands,  and  is  now  the  property 
of  the  Marquesa  de  Campotejar.  There  is  little  of  in- 
terest to  see  in  the  palace,  which  of  course  is  similar 
to  the  Alhambra,  though  less  elaborate,  but  the  gar- 
dens are  most  beautiful  and  fascinating.  The  paths 
lined  with  clipped  cypresses  command  very  beautiful 
views  of  this  wonderful  country;  oriental  trees  and 
myrtles,  bright  colored  spring  flowers  on  all  sides  are 
interrupted  now  and  again  by  pretty  spraying  foun- 
tains, which  reminded  me  distinctly  more  of  Italy 
than  of  the  Moors.  The  famous  old  cypress  tree  by 
the  pond,  where  it  was  said  the  pretty  sultana  came 
to  meet  her  lover  of  that  unfortunate  Abencerrages 
family,  we  found  with  little  trouble. 

I  was  just  preparing  to  dress  for  dinner  when  the 
Infanta   called   to  me,   from    her    room,  "Trjphosa, 
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Tryphosa,  what  are  we  thinking  of?  We  have  not 
seen  the  cathedral,  the  great  memorial  of  the  con- 
quest of  Spain,  the  place  of  all  others  that  you  must 
wish  to  see,  and  we  have  planned  to  go  to  Ronda 
tomorrow.  This  will  never  do;  put  on  your  hat 
at  once,  and  we  will  go;  you  must  not  leave  Granada 
without  seeing  the  casket  from  which  the  jewels  came 
that  brought  about  the  finding  of  your  country.  That 
would  be  ridiculous."  It  is  true  that  I  had  been  very 
much  disappointed  that  we  had  not  been  to  the  cathe- 
dral, and  I  had  felt  all  the  morning  that  the  next  place 
to  which  the  Governor-General  took  us  would  surely  be 
there,  but  of  course  it  was  not  for  me  to  ask.  I  said  I 
would  try  and  get  the  automobile,  but  that  I  hoped 
that  if  Her  Royal  Highness  was  tired,  she  would  not 
try  to  go.  "Of  course  I  shall  go,"  the  Infanta  replied, 
"I  must  see  the  casket  too,  I  think  it  will  be  most  in- 
teresting." We  were  soon  whirling  away  down  the 
hill  into  the  town,  and  about  to  leave  the  automobile 
in  front  of  the  cathedral,  when  we  discovered  all  the 
doors  were  perfectly  free  from  beggars,  which  meant 
that  the  church  was  locked.  "Never  mind,"  said  the 
Infanta,  "we  will  go  to  the  side  door  and  I  will  call  for 
the  sacristan."  Once  at  the  side  door,  Fusi  rang  the 
bell,  and  after  much  ringing  and  waiting,  a  woman 
came  to  say  that  the  sacristan  had  gone  for  the  night, 
and  that  the  cathedral  could  not  be  visited  until  the 
morning.  I  must  say  I  felt  a  pang  of  distinct  disap- 
pointment, but  the  Infanta  was  not  to  be  put  off  in 
any  such  way.  "Go  and  tell  the  sacristan  that  I,  the 
Infanta  Eulalia,  will  see  him  at  once,"  she  said,  and 
the  woman  hastened  off  to  bring  the  tardy  sacristan, 
who  came  breathless  and  panting,  clanking  numberless 
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keys  at  his  side.  Carefully  he  lighted  us  down  and 
up  stairs  through  this  side  entrance,  by  tapers  held  in 
both  hands,  and  before  going  into  the  main  part  of  the 
cathedral  led  us  directly  to  the  beautiful  Royal  chapel, 
"CapillaReal." 

It  was  erected  in  late  Gothic  style  in  1506,  and  the 
years  following,  by  Enrique  de  Egas,  in  conformity 
with  a  desire  expressed  by  the  great  Isabella  to  be 
buried  beside  her  lord  in  the  city  whose  conquest  she 
so  much  desired  and  so  gloriously  accomplished.  The 
chapel  was  afterward  enlarged  by  Charles  V  who 
found  it  "too  small  for  so  great  glory."  The  Royal 
monuments  are  superb,  made  of  marble,  after  the 
manner  of  the  Italian  Renaissance,  and  executed  by 
an  Italian,  Domenico  Fancelli  of  Florence.  The  King's 
feet  rest  upon  a  male  lion,  and  those  of  Isabella,  upon 
the  female;  Ferdinand  wears  the  order  of  St.  George, 
and  the  great  Isabella,  the  cross  of  Santiago  or  St. 
James,  the  patron  saint  of  Spain.  To  the  left  is  the 
monument  of  King  Philip  Le  Bel,  and  his  unfortunate 
and  unhappy  wife"  Juana  la  Loca."  Before  these  monu- 
ments rise  one  of  the  most  magnificent  iron  "rejas"  (by 
Bartolome  of  Jaen,  1523)  in  the  whole  of  Spain,  this 
country  in  which  they  are  so  numerous  and  so  beautiful. 
It  baffles  description  in  its  wonderful  workmanship 
and  design.  Just  above  the  opening  which  leads  to 
the  Royal  Chapel  is  an  elaborate  arrangement  of  three 
coats  of  arms.  That  of  Ferdinand  is  on  the  left,  and  in- 
cludes that  "yugo"  (the  yoke)  and  motto,  "tato  Mota," 
or  "tantomonta"  (tantamount  in  English),  which  the 
King  felt  called  upon  to  assume  as  a  mark  of  his  equality 
with  his  Castilian  Queen.  Equally  appropriate  is  the 
device  of  Isabella  used  in  the  arms  to  the  right  —  an 
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eagle  and  a  bundle  of  arrows  (flechas),  a  symbol  of 
union.  The  central  coat  of  arms  is  one  symbolizing  the 
commonunionof  the  various  kingdoms  of  the  peninsula. 
Besides  these  monuments  there  is  an  immense  retablo 
with  the  kneeling  statuettes  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella, 
and  the  wooden  reliefs  depicting  the  surrender  of  the 
keys  of  the  Alhambra  by  Boabdil  to  Ferdinand,  and 
the  baptism  of  the  reluctant  Moors  by  Spanish  monks, 
are  most  interesting. 

After  the  lighting  of  many  tapers  and  a  careful 
examination  of  all  these  wonders,  we  were  taken  to 
the  sacristy,  which  contains  the  kneeling  figures  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella;  and  then  a  door  was  unlocked 
by  the  priest,  at  the  request  of  the  Infanta,  and  I 
actually  opened  myself,  the  gold  casket  which  con- 
tained the  jewels  that  tradition  says  were  sold  by  Isa- 
bella to  furnish  money  to  Columbus  for  his  first  voyage 
of  discovery.  Prescott  has  it  that  Queen  Isabella 
offered  the  pawn  of  her  jewels,  but  that  actually  the 
gold  necessary  to  equip  the  discoverer  on  his  journey 
was  borrowed  from  Aragon,  and  that  the  first  gold 
brought  back  by  Columbus  gilded  the  Royal  halls  of 
the  palace  of  Saragossa  in  that  province;  but  I  think 
it  is  nicer  to  believe  both  stories,  and  I  must  con- 
fess to  a  real  emotion  as  I  opened  the  little  casket 
and  held  it  in  my  hand  for  the  space  of  a  moment. 
Here,  too,  beside  the  casket,  is  the  great  golden  sceptre 
carried  by  Isabella,  when,  mounted  upon  a  wonderful 
Spanish  steed  magnificently  caparisoned,  wearing  costly 
velvets  and  her  jewelled  crown  of  Castile,  she  rode 
beside  King  Ferdinand  in  triumphal  entry  into  the 
city  of  Granada  in  1492 ;  and  as  if  this  were  not  enough 
for  this  precious  cabinet  to  hold,  here  you  may  also 
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see  the  sword  of  Ferdinand,  though  I  admire  Isa- 
bella much  more  than  her  noble  lord.  There  are  gor- 
geous vestments  preserved  here,  heavily  embroidered  in 
gold,  with  large  and  beautifully  wrought  silver  and  gold 
images,  tattered  flags  of  the  conquered  people,  and  a 
most  exquisitely  illuminated  book  belonging  once  to  the 
great  Isabella,  which  we  did  not  have  time  of  course  to 
fully  examine.  The  Infanta  asked  for  photographs, 
since  it  was  too  late  for  my  camera  to  be  used,  and 
the  priest,  at  her  request,  gave  me  a  duplicate  set  of 
that  which  he  presented  to  Her  Royal  Highness.  That 
nothing  should  be  omitted  that  might  be  of  interest,  she 
asked  him  to  open  the  vaults,  and  we  went  down  some 
very  steep  stairs  to  view  the  plain  leaden  coffin  that 
contains  the  earthly  remains  of  that  greatest  woman  of 
Spain's  history,  and  one  of  the  greatest  women  that  has 
ever  lived.  There,  too,  is  the  coffin  of  King  Ferdinand, 
and  that  of  Philip  of  Austria,  which  made  so  many 
pilgrimages  with  his  unhappy  crazed  wife,  for  you  re- 
member that  poor  Juana  travelled  about  the  country 
at  all  seasons  of  the  year  always  taking  with  her  the 
coffin  of  her  beloved  and  deceased  husband,  until  her 
eccentricities  and  privations,  which  she  seemed  to  bear 
herself,  became  intolerable  to  those  about  her,  and  her 
confinement  was  made  necessary  for  over  fifty  years. 
Her  coffin,  too,  is  in  this  vault. 

Once  more  in  the  Chapel  Royal,  and  after  another 
look  at  all  its  wonders,  we  were  taken  to  the  main 
portion  of  the  cathedral,  and  by  the  patient  lighting  of 
many  tapers  we  were  able  to  get  good  views  of  the  many 
paintings  and  sculptures  by  the  famous  Grenadine, 
Alonso  Cano,  of  whose  temi>er  De  Amicis  has  told  us 
so  many  amusing  stories.     The  poor  man  never  seemed 
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to  get  on  with  anybody  but  the  figures  that  he  painted 
with  his  brush  or  sculptured  with  his  hands. 

The  plan  of  the  interior  of  this  cathedral  is  very 
stately  and  magnificent;  a  great  vault  one  hundred 
feet  in  height  is  borne  by  massive  piers  with  pilasters. 
The  decoration  is  restful  with  its  white  and  gold,  and 
the  pavement  is  in  handsome  marble;  the  coro  of 
course  takes  up  a  great  deal  of  room  in  the  nave,  as 
always  in  these  Spanish  churches,  and  the  small  chapels 
on  either  side  contain  much  of  interest. 

The  high  altar  is  justly  famous  for  its  colossal  statue 
of  the  apostles  in  bronze  and  gilt.  On  the  piers  in 
front  to  the  right  and  left  are  great  kneeling  figures  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  The  cathedral  was  begun  in 
the  Gothic  style,  but  carried  on,  most  unfortunately, 
in  the  plateresque  manner,  so  that  it  is  rather  a  mess 
architecturally  from  the  outside,  though  portions  of 
it  taken  by  themselves  are  very  fine. 

Of  course  we  were  very  late  to  dinner,  and  I  feel  the 
Infanta  must  be  tired,  but  I  am  grateful  to  have  seen 
these  interesting  things,  and  really  should  have  been 
highly  disappointed  to  miss  what  to  an  American  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  sights  in  Spain.  As  if  to  make 
me  quite  comfortable  and  dispel  any  anxiety  I  might 
feel,  the  Infanta  was  unusually  merry  at  dinner  as  we 
talked  over  our  impressions  of  Granada. 

I  must  say  that  Granada  impressed  me  a  good 
deal  as  does  Florence  in  Italy,  a  city  beautiful  and 
charming,  rich  in  traditions,  rich  in  historic  treasures, 
delightful  in  its  situation,  and  in  many  ways  fascinat- 
ing, but  which  has  absorbed,  and  now  gives  forth  the 
atmosphere  of  the  stranger.  Beautiful  as  is  Florence, 
great  as  is  its  past,  you  are  ever  reminded  that  it  has 
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become  in  the  present  the  idol  of  the  foreign  travel- 
ler, and  you  hear  more  English  along  its  streets  than 
you  do  Italian.  This  is  true  of  beautiful  Granada. 
We  approach  our  hotel  through  a  stately  row,  not  of 
Spanish  trees,  but  of  English  elms,  planted  by  the 
Duke  of  Wellington.  The  hotel  that  has  for  many 
years  been  considered  the  best  in  the  town  is  named 
the  Hotel  Washington  Irving;  and  the  multiplicity 
of  the  healthy-looking  beggars  are  strong  reminders 
of  the  frequent  visits  of  the  foreigner.  It  would  seem 
that  in  seven  hundred  years  the  Moors  left  scarcely 
more  of  their  influence  and  impression  than  have  the 
English  since  the  days  of  Wellington.  Not  that  the 
beautiful  row  of  English  elms  or  the  many  delightful 
English  people  that  are  in  Granada  diminish  its  beau- 
ties, but  as  the  Englishman  does  not  adopt  the  customs 
of  the  country  where  he  goes,  and  as  he  invariably 
imposes  his  own  in  his  sojourns,  and  as  many  Germans 
have  brought  their  ways  and  habits  also  to  Granada, 
the  Alhambra  seems  today  like  a  glorious  jewel  of  the 
East  set  now  in  foreign  gold;  for  it  is  around  the 
Alhambra  more  especially  that  the  foreigner  clusters, 
and  to  this  shrine  of  beauty  pays  his  proper  tribute. 
Down  the  hill  and  in  the  town  we  are  once  more  in 
Spain,  though  a  Spain  that  still  feels  the  strong  influ- 
ences of  the  foreigner.  Again,  in  the  gypsy  quarter, 
— and  surely  the  Infanta  and  I  can  judge, — all  the 
caves  and  the  dancing  are  hopelessly  artificial;  while 
the  spotless  cleanliness  of  the  white-washed  cave  is  a 
hopeless  contradiction  to  the  reality  which  we  have 
seen  in  the  home  of  the  real  Spanish  gypsy.  These 
are  the  reasons  I  think  why  the  general  impression 
of  Granada  as  a  whole  is  disappointing  to  Her  Royal 
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Highness.  She  finds  it  a  self-conscious  place  under 
the  immense  admiration  and  adulation  of  years  from 
the  outside  world,  and  self-conscious  it  is,  must  be 
of  necessity,  for  few  beauties  retain  their  simplicity 
after  years  of  adulation;  and  we  both  wished  we  might 
have  seen  the  Alhambra  and  Granada  in  the  days  of 
Washington  Irving. 

The  name  Granada  without  doubt,  according  to 
a  distinguished  Spanish  authority,  comes  from  the 
Arabs  who  fortified  the  place  and  called  it  Dar-Gar- 
onathah  (Fortified  Residence),  which  with  time  has 
become  the  word  Granada.  But  as  the  Orientals  were 
fond  of  symbolizing  their  meanings,  and  from  the 
very  fact  that  the  word  Granatha  meant  fortify,  there 
may  have  been  in  their  minds  the  pretty  symbol  for 
the  fortification  also  of  health  and  life  in  the  word  of 
this  fruit  that  they  found  so  abundant  in  these  fertile 
plains.  It  is  known  through  extensive  searches  by 
eminent  scholars  that  the  pomegranate  was  a  native 
of  northwestern  India,  but  was  carried  by  earliest 
Aryan  immigrants  into  Media  and  Syria.  Afterwards 
it  was  taken  by  the  Phoenicians  to  Carthage,  where 
it  acquired  the  Latin  name  "punicum  granatum,"  and 
as  the  pomegranate  is  constantly  represented  on  the 
Assyrian  sculptures,  so  today  its  fruit  forms  the  arms 
of  the  city  of  Granada.  Indeed  the  pomegranate  was 
included  by  Isabella  in  the  great  arms  of  Spain  as  a 
memorial  of  Granada's  conquest. 

To  the  philologist  words  in  themselves  are  histories 
and  their  subtile  changes  typical  of  the  people  who 
make  these  changes  evident.  Some  attribute  the  word 
to  Granata,  the  daughter  of  Hercules  and  Espero; 
others  to  the  fact  that  numerous  Jews,  who,  driven  out 
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by  the  Emperors  Vespasian  and  Adrian,  called  the 
place  Granada,  which,  according  to  Arias  Montano, 
in  Hebrew,  means  city  of  pilgrims.  But  the  modern 
Spanish  word  Granada  means  simply  pomegranate,  and 
I  am  inclined  to  take  the  Arabic  derivative  of  the  word 
both  as  the  more  poetical  and  likely. 

The  Infanta  thinks  I  shall  find  Seville  as  interesting 
as  Granada.  There,  at  any  rate,  she  will  feel  once 
more  at  home;  for  it  was  to  the  Moorish  palace  some- 
what like  the  Alhambra,  in  Seville,  that  the  young  blue- 
eyed  Princess  of  Spain  was  brought  on  her  brother's 
assumption  to  the  throne. 

We  are  both  looking  forward  to  our  visit  in  Ronda 
tomorrow,  but  as  there  are  no  roads  marked  even 
passable  on  the  motor  map,  and  as  our  automobile 
is  not  primarily  constructed  for  cart  paths,  we  are 
going  thither  in  a  train,  and  the  automobile  will  meet 
us  in  Seville.  This  is  a  long  letter,  and  it  is  very  late, 
but  I  wanted  you  to  enjoy  with  me  the  many  pleasures 
we  are  having  these  happy,  interesting  and  eventful 
days  in  glorious  sunny  Spain. 

T. 
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RoNDA,  April 
My  dear  M: 

NO  sooner  had  I  ended  your  last  letter  than 
I  heartily  regretted  having  mentioned 
the  sunshine,  for  up  to  that  time  we  have 
had  only  one  rainy  day  since  starting  on 
our  journey;  but  it  poured  in  torrents  all  the  last  part 
of  the  way  on  our  trip  here,  and  we  literally  "rained" 
into  the  town. 

It  would  seem  that  our  journeys  are  bound  to  be 
amusing  and  unusual.  The  Infanta  had  expressed 
her  desire  to  have  our  departure  from  Granada  as 
quiet  as  possible,  and  asked  that  her  incognito  might 
be  strictly  observed,  but  of  course  she  could  not 
forbid  the  Governor-General,  the  disappointed  Cap- 
tain-General, and  numerous  dignitaries  from  coming 
to  the  station  to  bid  her  god-speed.  The  proprietor 
of  the  hotel  bowed  us  from  his  door  with  small 
bouquets,  and  arriving  at  the  station,  the  Governor- 
General  presented  to  the  Infanta  a  large  white  paper 
cornucopia  edged  with  paper  lace,  and  filled  with 
variegated  flowers,  tied  with  broad  red  and  yellow 
ribbons.  Smaller  ones  of  a  similar  nature  were  pre- 
sented to  me.  Of  all  the  things  I  have  yet  seen 
in  Spain,  these  bouquets  are  the  most  typical;  but 
flowers  are  always  lovely  in  any  form. 

There  were  numerous  under  officials  and  other  people 
at  the  station,  and  when  our  flowers  were  deposited 
in  our  large  compartment  there  was  just  barely  room 
left  for  the  Infanta,  F.  B.  and  myself.      All  the  digni- 
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taries  stayed  on  the  platform  until  the  train  left, 
and  the  Infanta,  with  her  usual  tact,  found  some- 
thing pleasant  to  say  to  every  one.  I  think  the  last 
few  minutes  before  a  train  leaves,  when  people  are 
waiting,  are  always  trying  to  a  degree,  but  we  got 
through  it  very  nicely. 

As  the  train  pulled  out  of  the  station  we  had  an 
attractive  view  of  the  city  and  the  Albaicin  hill  behind 
which  rose  those  ever  grand,  majestic,  snow-capped 
Sierra  Nevadas.  Slowly  the  little  train  wound  through 
the  fertile  and  beautiful  vega,  the  many  orange  trees 
delicately  perfuming  the  morning  breezes.  Presently 
the  train  stopped  at  the  little  town  of  Atarfe,  which 
is  the  station  for  that  historic  and  wonderful  city  of 
Isabella's  holy  faith  (Santa  Fe),  situated  a  little  to  the 
southwest  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Genii.  It  was 
here,  on  November  25,  1491,  that  the  capitulation  of 
that  great  Conquest  of  Granada  was  signed,  and  it 
\\as  on  the  seventeenth  of  April  of  the  next  year  that 
the  epoch-making  contract  with  Italy's  great  discov- 
erer, Christopher  Columbus,  was  also  signed.  It  was 
near  this  little  station  that,  historians  agree,  was 
situated  the  ancient  town  of  Elvira,  the  Illiberis  of 
the  Iberians  and  the  Florentinum  Illiberitanum  of  the 
Romans,  where  in  a.  d.  305  the  first  great  church 
council  was  held  in  Spain. 

Mr.  Wentworth  Webster  derives  the  word  from  the 
Basque  or  Iberian  beri  =  new,  iri  =  town,  but  there 
are  so  many  diflferent  ideas  about  this  ancient  city  of 
Illiberis,  which  was  perhaps  the  city  of  the  Arab 
Emirs.  However,  the  fact  that  the  name  entirely 
disappeared  from  history  leaves  much  room  for  legend 
and  conjecture,  and  little  is  to  be  found  for  positive 
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knowledge.  It  is  supposed  that  as  the  prosperity  of 
Granada  increased,  that  of  the  neighboring  city  of 
Illiberis  diminished,  and  that  one  of  the  early  members 
of  the  Royal  House  of  Zirites  moved  his  court  to  the 
more  thriving  city;  however,  this  whole  region  teems 
with  legend,  history  and  tradition,  and  one  interlaces 
with  the  other.  Near  this  little  town  the  famous  battle 
of  the  Fig  Tree,  "Higueruela,"  was  fought  (here  the 
word  has  lost  its  "F"  and  taken  its  Arabic  "H"), 
where  King  Mohammed  VIII  of  Granada  was  defeated 
by  the  Castilians,  and  the  fact  that  the  tent  of  King 
James  II  of  Castile  was  pitched  under  a  small  fig  tree 
gave  rise  to  the  name  of  the  famous  conflict. 

The  Infanta  also  recalled  a  handsome  Spanish 
woman  to  whom  I  had  been  presented  in  her  salon  in 
Paris,  the  Marquesa  de  Atarfe,  the  title  coming  from 
this  historic,  but  seemingly,  as  far  as  one  can  judge 
by  the  view,  unimportant  place.  The  bleak,  harsh 
peaks  of  the  Sierra  de  Elvira  rose  majestically  before 
us,  and  at  their  base  are  the  warm  sulphur  springs 
which  the  Moors  in  Spain  seem  to  have  delighted  in, 
and  to  have  been  always  so  fortunate  in  finding.  No 
wonder  they  felt  that  Spain  was  indeed  a  paradise 
since  all  that  their  hearts  desired  they  found  here. 

Just  beyond  Atarfe  we  passed  the  little  town  of  Pinos- 
Puente  which  is  also  rich  in  historic  memories,  for  it 
was  here  that  Columbus  was  overtaken  by  a  messenger 
of  Isabella  in  1492.  In  despair  and  sadness  he  was 
returning  to  France  but  was  brought  back  to  receive 
from  Isabella  encouragement  and  patronage. 

As  the  train  approached  the  barren  mountains  of 
Parapanda  we  were  reminded  of  what  a  gentleman 
had   told   us   in   Granada,  that   everyone  hereabouts 
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looks  upon  these  severe  and  austere  hills  (we  should 
call  them  mountains  at  home)  as  almost  invari- 
able weather  prophets.  The  saying  goes:  "Cuando 
Parapanda  se  pone  la  montera,  llueve  aunque  Dios 
no  lo  quiera"  (When  Parapanda's  brow  is  hid  it 
rains,  though  God  himself  forbid),  and  to  our  surprise 
and  discomfort,  the  Parapanda's  brow  was  very  much 
hid  in  many  dark-looking  clouds. 

Again  we  passed  towns  protected,  or  at  least  made 
picturesque,  by  great  ruined  castles,  and  had  from 
time  to  time  lovely  views  looking  back  to  the  Sierra 
Nevadas.  Further,  on  a  bank  of  a  river,  the  same 
river  Genii  that  traverses  the  city  of  Granada,  we 
came  to  another  town  situated  at  the  foot  of  some 
reddish  limestone  hills.  This  was  the  famous  Loja 
(Losha  of  the  Moors)  and  was  called,  with  Alhama, 
'one  of  the  keys  of  Granada.'  Its  Moorish  castle  is 
splendidly  situated,  and  one  begins  to  feel  that  the 
Spanish  town  could  not  be  complete  without  a  won- 
derful jagged  hill  and  a  ruined,  tawny  castle,  though 
sometimes  the  castle  is  not  on  a  hill  to  one  side,  but 
rises  triumphantly  from  the  midst  of  the  town.  It  is 
only  a  short  distance  from  here  to  the  famous  Alhama, 
and  we  wished  very  much,  that  we  had  had  time,  to 
go  there,  even  in  a  "tartana";  however  we  got  a  view  of 
the  splendid  rushing  waters  of  the  Manzanil  as  they 
join  and  enlarge  the  river  Genii.  The  whole  valley 
is  fertile  and  flourishing,  but  once  away  the  country 
grew  barren,  harsh  and  desolate-looking. 

We  were  on  the  lookout  for  the  famous  "  Pefia  de 
los  Enamorados,"  or  Rock  of  the  Lovers,  made  famous 
by  Southey,  in  his  "Laila  and  Manuel";  and  it  was 
steep  and  ugly-looking  enough  to  enhance  full  belief 
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in  the  destruction  of  the  Spanish  knight  and  Moorish 
maiden,  who,  as  the  story  goes,  unable  to  escape  their 
pursuers,  threw  themselves  from  the  top  of  the  cliff 
locked  in  each  other's  embrace.  Every  hill,  every 
valley,  is  the  site  of  some  wonderful  battle  or  foray 
of  the  Moors  and  the  Christians,  and  it  was  just  in 
this  section  of  the  country  that  El-Zagal  defeated  a 
Spanish  army  led  by  Cifuentes  and  Alfonso  de  Aguilar, 
that  most  valiant  and  splendid  of  Spanish  cavaliers, 
in  1483. 

When  we  reached  Bobadilla,  which  is  a  sort  of 
junction  for  the  meeting  of  several  branches  of  rail- 
way lines,  an  employee  came  up  to  ask  if  ours  was 
the  compartment  of  Her  Royal  Highness  the  Infanta 
Eulalia?  The  Infanta,  suspecting  some  sort  of  ova- 
tion, presentation  or  something,  quickly  answered, 
"No  no,  not  at  all,"  and  the  man  moved  off  asking 
the  question  at  various  other  compartments,  as  we 
saw,  down  the  line  of  the  train.  After  he  had 
gone,  another  train  official  came  and  told  us  that  we 
must  change  cars  here  for  Ronda,  so  out  we  had  to 
get  bag  and  baggage,  including  our  numberless  bou- 
quets, not  one  of  which  it  would  do  to  leave  behind, 
for  news  travels  as  quickly  in  Spain  as  in  the  Orient 
where  no  wireless  is  needed  to  convey  thought  in  a 
very  short  space  of  time. 

Beyond  Bobadilla  it  rained  so  hard  that  many  of 
the  mountains  were  shrouded  in  heavy  clouds  and 
looked  rather  dreary  and  water-furrowed.  The  In- 
fanta recalled  at  Teba  that  one  of  the  titles  of  the 
Empress  Eugenie  is  Countess  of  Teba.  Just  before 
coming  into  Ronda  we  passed  through  numerous 
groves  of  cork  trees,  but  of  course  we  did  not  have  as 
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pretty  a  view  of  the  approach  to  the  town  as  would 
have  been  possible  in  the  sunshine,  for  the  olive  groves 
of  the  Ronda  plains  were  as  far  as  the  damp  atmos- 
phere allowed  us  to  see. 

As  the  train  pulled  into  Ronda  it  was  pouring  in 
torrents.  The  station  seemed  full  of  people;  our  car 
was  at  one  end  of  the  train,  and  at  the  other 
end  of  the  station  there  seemed  to  be  some  great 
commotion,  and  a  lot  of  silk-hatted  individuals  were 
standing  around  a  compartment.  Not  a  porter  would 
answer  our  frantic  cries  for  help,  so  F.  B.  got  out,  and 
as  best  he  could,  managed  numerous  and  sundry  bags, 
while  the  Infanta's  maid,  coming  from  a  compartment 
nearby,  grappled  with  the  other  things.  The  Infanta 
and  I  were  literally  buried  in  bouquets.  This  is  the 
first  time  we  have  had  to  do  without  the  motor, 
and  we  missed  it  on  our  arrival  here  sadly.  No 
one  paid  us  the  slightest  attention,  even  when  once 
on  the  platform,  no  porter  took  any  notice  of  our  calls 
for  assistance;  and  the  throng  around  the  other  end 
of  the  train  grew  larger  at  every  moment.  The  In- 
fanta seemed,  however,  so  pleased  to  escape  her  identity 
for  another  little  bit,  that  she  did  not  apparently  mind 
the  inconvenience  of  the  situation  at  all,  and  said, 
"Never  mind,  they  will  go  away  soon,  and  then  we 
can  get  a  carriage."  By  this  time  we  were  nearly 
up  to  the  throng  of  people  who  were  beginning  to 
look  distinctly  uncomfortable  and  anxious  as  one  of 
their  number  descended  from  a  compartment  that 
they  were  all  watching.  This  gentleman  with  his 
cane  of  office  suddenly  caught  sight  of  the  Inlanta 
with  the  flowers.  I  wish  you  could  have  seen  the 
consternation  that  fell  upon  that  crowd  of  people, 
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With  one  lunge  they  made  for  the  Infanta,  whom, 
it  seems,  they  had  been  expecting  to  find  all  the 
time  in  this  specially  sent  private  car,  which  we  ought 
to  have  taken  at  Bobadilla,  and  which,  the  poor  rail- 
way official  had  failed  to  explain, had  been  provided. 
Therefore,  this  crowd  and  excitement  were  really 
for  the  Infanta,  and  all  these  people  who  had  come 
in  the  pouring  rain  to  pay  homage  to  Her  Royal 
Highness,  who  so  honored  their  little  town  with  her 
presence,  had  let  her  get  out  and  struggle  with  flowers 
and  bags,  while  they  stood  looking  at  an  empty  com- 
partment. Their  utter  dismay,  surprise  and  confusion, 
their  immense  annoyance  and  eager  haste  to  put 
things  right  were  too  funny  for  words.  Every  bag  of 
our  possession  disappeared  like  magic,  and  the  In- 
fanta had  to  struggle  with  one  more  bouquet,  pre- 
sented by  the  Mayor  of  the  town,  who  had  leaped 
from  the  train  to  greet  Her  Royal  Highness  and  make 
excuses  for  somebody,  who  had  not  done  his  duty. 

This  bouquet  topped  all  the  others.  It  was  an 
immense  circle  above  which  rose  another  circle,  and 
above  that  veritable  towers  upon  towers  of  flowers, 
the  whole  encircled  in  wonderful  white  paper  lace,  and 
immense  streamers  of  red  and  yellow  ribbon,  dripping 
by  this  time  with  the  wet  of  the  rain.  Another  similar 
floral  mountain  was  presented  to  me,  and  I  think  we 
each  of  us  were  carrying  by  this  time  seven  bouquets 
apiece. 

The  Infanta  made  light  of  the  mistake,  but  told 
the  Alcalde,  who  seems  a  very  charming  gentleman, 
that  she  could  positively  give  no  official  audiences 
today  or  tomorrow,  that  she  had  done  much  sight- 
seeing in  Granada,  and  must  be  left  quietly  to  herself 
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for  two  days.     She  would,  however,  allow  him  to  take 
us  to  the  hotel. 

In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  the  red  carpet  which  had 
been  so  carefully  laid  to  the  door  of  the  private  car, 
was  whirled  around  so  that  the  Infanta  might  walk 
to  her  carriage  in  really  regal  fashion.  Though  it 
was  pouring,  and  the  carpet  sank  deep  into  the  mud, 
we  really  went  in  state  to  the  Mayor's  carriage,  and 
were  whisked  away  to  this  fascinating  little  hotel, 
where  we  found  altogether  charming  and  comfort- 
able rooms  awaiting  us,  and  a  bright  fire  in  the 
very  English  grate  of  our  sitting  room. 

The  hotel  has  been  built  by  an  English  company, 
in  a  similar  way  to  that  at  Algeciras,  and  the  Infanta 
is  perfectly  delighted  with  it.  She  likes  everything 
English,  and  had  her  house  in  Madrid,  she  tells  me, 
built  after  English  designs.  She  gave  the  Mayor  a 
short  audience,  explained  the  necessity  of  maintaining 
her  incognito  as  Countess  of  Avila,  and  sent  word  that 
she  would  receive,  later  in  the  afternoon,  a  nobleman  of 
high  rank  who  has  been  for  many  years  very  devoted 
to  the  Royal  Family  and  to  her. 

I  wish  you  could  see  our  sitting  room  decorated  on 
all  sides  with  these  wonderful  "paper  lace  haloed"  bou- 
quets. I  have  separated  as  many  of  the  flowers  as 
possible  that  the  life  may  not  be  entirely  crushed  out 
of  these  poor  darlings,  but  the  floral  mountains  were 
too  lovely  to  disturb,  and  they  decorate  our  dinner 
table  in  majestic  splendor.  Tomorrow  the  Infanta 
will  take  entirely  for  rest,  and  as  she  likes  the  hotel 
so  much,  we  may  stay  several  days. 

T. 
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RoNDA,  April 
My  dearest  M: 

With  all  the  other  pleasures  of  this  journey  in  Spain 
there  is  the  added  one  of  continued  surprise  and  un- 
expected happenings.  Late  yesterday  afternoon  the 
Infanta  received  the  Conde  de  Montelirios,  who,  as 
I  said,  is  a  nobleman  of  the  town  and  whose  father, 
Marques  de  Paradas,  was  also  a  distinguished  grandee 
of  Spain.  Today  Conde  de  Montelirios  kindly  came 
with  his  carriage  and  took  us  for  a  drive  about  the 
town,  which  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  interesting 
of  our  journey  thus  far.  Many  towns  in  Spain  have 
a  special  rank  of  nobility  that  bears  their  name,  the 
title  being  called  "  Maestranza,"  and  Conde  de  Mon- 
telirios holds  the  title  of  "Tenente  Hermano  Mayor 
de  la  Real  Maestranza  de  Ronda."  With  him  came 
his  nephew,  Don  Mariana  Gomez  de  las  Cortinas,  a 
handsome  young  officer,  who  is  a  lieutenant  of  the 
battalion  of  Cazadores  (Yeomen)  of  Cuidad  Rodrigo. 
He  has  been  for  some  months  with  the  troops  in 
Melilla,  but  is  home  on  leave  for  a  short  time  with  his 
family  in  Ronda. 

The  quaint  white  houses  with  their  stern-looking 
iron  "rejas"  about  each  and  every  window;  the 
narrow  streets;  the  peculiar  unique  situation  of  the 
town,  literally  on  the  edge  of  an  immense  precipice, 
which  in  itself  is  most  unusual  and  beautiful;  the 
curious  connection  of  two  portions  of  the  town  across 
this  great  ravine  by  means  of  stupendously  high 
bridges;  the  rushing  white  veils  of  water  that  dash 
through  and  down  the  deepest  cuts  in  the  rocks,  remind- 
ing one  of  Tivoli  in  Italy;  the  little  white  dots  of  houses 
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tucked  here  and  there  hke  bits  of  cotton  into  the 
crevices  of  the  surrounding  hills  and  mountains;  and 
the  broad  green  pastures  which  seem  to  come  into 
being  like  magic  in  various  portions  of  this  rocky 
valley,  all  present  a  picture  as  unique  as  it  is  fascinat- 
ing. No  wonder  the  bold  Hamet-el-Zcgri,  the  Moorish 
Alcayde,  beat  his  breast  in  fury  when,  returning  from 
a  foray  in  fertile  Andalusia,  he  found  the  encamped 
hosts  of  the  Christians  besieging  and  successfully 
capturing  that  which  he  believed  from  its  situation 
in  the  heart  of  these  wild  and  rocky  mountains,  sur- 
rounded as  it  was  then  with  triple  walls,  quite 
impregnable.  In  the  street  named  after  the  dis- 
tinguished father  of  the  Conde  de  Montelirios  is  the 
house  called  that  of  the  Moorish  King,  "Casa  del  Rey 
Moro,"  where  a  terrace  is  built  out  that  overlooks  the 
wonderful  Tajo,  as  the  rocky  ravine  is  called. 

We  were  also  shown  the  strange  underground  stair- 
case of  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  steps  which  de- 
scends to  the  river,  and  which  is  supposed  to  have  been 
dug  out  by  the  Moors  to  obviate  the  danger  of  a  water 
famine.  The  story  goes  that  the  Marquis  of  Cadiz, 
at  the  time  of  the  Siege  of  Ronda,  discovered  this 
subterranean  passage,  countermined  in  the  side  of  the 
rock  and  stopped  up  the  shaft,  thus  depriving  the  city 
of  its  precious  source  of  water  — a  stratagem  which 
evidently  brought  about  the  surrender  of  the  city. 
We  were  also  shown  the  house  which  for  a  time  was 
owned  by  an  American  gentleman,  where  a  long  turn- 
ing and  twisting  flight  of  stairs  had  been  built  froni 
the  floor  of  his  "patio"  deep  down  to  the  bottom  of 
the  clitT,  a  rather  long  and  desperate  descent,  it  would 
seem,  for  the  morning  bath. 
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We  then  went  to  the  cathedral,  a  very  interesting 
church.  It  was  originally,  as  is  so  often  the  case  here 
in  Spain,  a  Moorish  mosque,  and  indeed  some  of  the 
Moorish  remains  and  cupolas  are  still  to  be  seen.  The 
priest,  in  full  robes,  which  were  elaborate  with  lace 
and  beautiful  embroideries,  with  attendant  altar  boys 
met  us  at  the  door,  and  we  all  received  the  blessing 
of  the  holy  father,  who  sprinkled  us  with  holy  water. 
Entering  the  church  we  passed  along  the  Gothic  aisles, 
and  the  beautiful  choir  stalls  of  the  coro,  to  the 
Capilla  Mayor,  where  we  heard  mass. 

I  must  confess  to  a  real  affection  for  the  services  of 
the  Roman  church,  and  with  a  little  help  from  the 
Infanta,  I  have  had  no  difficulty  in  following  the 
services  and  ceremonies.  I  feared  at  first  that  it 
might  seem  an  affectation  on  my  part  to  do  so,  but, 
after  all,  the  differences  in  creed  are  not  so  very  great 
and  she  seems  pleased  that  I  am  interested  to  conform 
to  the  ceremonies  of  her  church. 

The  mass  said,  we  returned  to  the  coro  to  study  the 
really  beautifully  carved  figures,  reliefs  of  the  saints 
and  scenes  from  the  life  of  the  Virgin,  and  then,  the 
priest  leading  the  way  across  the  square,  with  the 
entire  populace  of  the  town  gathered  in  quiet  and 
respectful  groups  outside  the  cathedral  door,  our  little 
procession  passed  to  the  door  of  a  convent  which  the 
Infanta  now  gave  orders  to  be  opened. 

These  nuns  belong  to  a  less  severe  order  than  those 
we  saw  at  Granada,  and  presently  a  handsome  young 
woman,  of  about  twenty-five,  greeted  the  Infanta  with 
the  usual  ceremony  of  kneeling  and  kissing  her  hand, 
but  this  time  with  smiles  and  evident  pleasure. 
These  nuns  wore  flowing  robes  of  dark   blue  cloth 
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with  the  white  face  fittings  which  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  see  in  pictures,  and  the  dark  veil  thrown 
back  over  their  heads.  Most  of  them  were  young, 
but  none  of  them  as  beautiful  as  their  abbess  who 
was  selected,  they  told  us,  at  fifteen  because  of  her 
lovely,  devout  character,  and  from  that  time  she  was 
fitted  by  her  parents  and  the  priests  to  direct  her 
sisters  in  this  simple  convent.  If  austerity  and  sad- 
ness had  been  predominant  in  Granada,  here  happiness 
and  health  seemed  to  abound.  We  had  scarcely 
stepped  inside  the  courtyard  when  four  nuns  wearing 
the  white  veil  of  the  novice  approached  bearing  a 
very  elaborately  embroidered  blue  satin  canopy.  The 
abbess  had  already  presented  to  the  Infanta  a  beauti- 
ful bunch  of  flowers,  and  the  picture  which  the  blue- 
eyed  Spanish  Princess  made  as  she  stood  with  her 
flowers  under  the  blue  can()j)y  held  by  four  youthful 
smiling  novices  in  the  sunny  "patio"  of  this  little 
Spanish  convent  was  one  which  I  shall  not  soon 
forget. 

About  twenty  of  the  nuns  followed  us  to  the  chapel, 
where  they  showed  us  the  miraculous  body,  as  they 
call  it,  of  one  of  their  number  now  sainted,  named 
Isabel,  who  died  in  1687  in  this  convent,  but  whose 
body  is  thought  by  them  to  have  been  too  pure  for 
putrefaction,  and  remains  today  practically  the  same 
as  when  placed  in  the  coffin.  The  Infanta  was  inter- 
ested, and  asked  that  the  cofiin  be  taken  from  its  shelf, 
when  we  beheld  what  seemed  to  me  an  extraordinarily 
fine  example  of  successful  embalming,  but  in  any  case, 
a  not  too  alluring  picture.  However,  these  nuns  seem 
to  hold  the  body  of  their  beloved  and  long  since  departed 
sister  in  greatest  reverence,  and  wlio  would  disturb 
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anything  that  brings  from  human  hearts  that  most 
precious  of  sentiments? 

The  convent,  hke  all  the  houses  we  have  seen  in 
Ronda,  is  built  in  distinctly  Moorish  fashion,  and  we 
were  led  from  one  little  "patio"  with  its  columns  and 
arches  to  another,  and  finally  out  into  a  bright,  sunny, 
flowery  garden,  from  the  walls  of  which  we  could 
look  straight  down  into  the  deep  Tajo,  away  on  the 
fields  and  hills,  dotted  with  numberless  olive  groves, 
protected  by  these  strange  curious  mountains  which 
have  served  as  subjects  of  endless  stories  of  Spanish 
smuggling.  For  Ronda  is  supposed  to  be  the  home 
of  all  the  legendary  smugglers  of  Spain,  and  the  natural 
caves  in  the  mountains,  and  the  curious  rock  forma- 
tions that  abound  in  this  country,  where  most  ap- 
proaches are  only  possible  on  mule  back,  would  seem 
to  give  ample  reason  for  these  stories. 

As  we  passed  into  the  gardens  one  of  the  nuns  hastily 
gathered  bunches  of  violets  that  seemed  to  grow  natu- 
rally in  the  grass,  and  presented  them  to  the  Infanta 
and  to  me.  Going  to  the  edge  of  the  garden  to 
look  once  more  at  the  rushing  waters  of  the  river 
Guadalevin,  which  dashes  in  foaming  sprays  down  the 
deep  ravine,  and  keeps  pushing  the  many,  many  mills, 
famous  even  in  Moorish  times  for  their  industry,  we 
felt  this  town  indeed  to  be  a  Spanish  Tivoli.  Just 
before  we  went  inside  the  convent  to  view  the  last 
things  of  interest  which  the  abbess  wished  to  show  us, 
two  of  the  nuns  drew  the  Infanta  to  one  side  and  said: 
"Your  Royal  Highness  sees  our  wall  is  so  much  broken, 
we  are  so  poor,  and  yet  we  need  so  much  to  have  it 
fixed."  The  Infanta  of  course  knew  that  this  was  a 
gentle  hint,  but  if  she  should  endow  all  the  convents  of 
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Spain  tliis  year,  I  fear  even  her  large  income  would  be 
seriously  diminished.  She  replied  characteristically: 
"Yes,  I  see  that  the  wall  is  broken,  but  what  splendid 
exercise  it  will  be  for  you  to  come  and  repair  it  on  some 
fine  day  when  the  sun  is  not  hot.  Surely  one  of  your 
precepts  is  that  only  the  workers  are  happy."  The  nuns, 
rather  abashed,  retired,  and  received  a  frown  from  their 
abbess,  who  led  us  now  to  a  tidy  kitchen  where  rows 
upon  rows  of  copper  and  pewter  utensils  were  shin- 
ing in  spotless  array.  As  we  left  the  kitchen,  one  of 
the  nuns  approached  the  abbess  and  in  an  audible 
whisper  said:  "Is  it  only  Royal  Highnesses  that  wear 
veils  upon  their  hats,  and  is  that  why  the  other  lady 
hasn't  one?"  A  significant  remark  that  showed  indeed 
that  these  young  women,  removed  from  the  world 
and  its  fads  and  fashions,  given  an  opportunity,  would 
have  no  trouble  in  renewing  their  love  of  attire.  The 
abbess  laughed  and  explained  to  the  nun  that  veil 
or  no  veil,  the  hat  of  Her  Royal  Highness  had  no 
special  insignia  of  Ro3^alty  that  day.  The  nuns  all 
sleep  in  one  long  corridor,  on  the  hardest  of  beds  and 
the  hardest  of  pillows  if  a  rough,  hard  roll  can  be 
called  a  pillow,  and  their  times  of  fasting  and  prayer 
are  very  exacting. 

The  visit  was  over,  we  were  in  the  courtyard,  and 
the  Infanta  was  about  to  say  good-bye.  I  saw  the 
abbess  speaking  to  her  in  a  low  tone,  when,  to  my  con- 
sternation, each  nun,  beginning  with  the  abbess  her- 
self, put  both  arms  around  the  Infanta,  hugged  her 
for  dear  life,  and  finally  kissing  her  on  both  checks, 
their  affection  increasing  as  their  number  diminished, 
until  I  felt  the  Infanta  would  be  literally  hugged  and 
kissed   to  death.     I   was  just   congratulating   myself 
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that  I,  not  being  a  Royal  Princess,  would  not  have  to 
undergo  a  similar  process  of  adulation,  when,  the  last 
nun  having  left  the  Infanta,  the  first  turned  upon  me, 
and  for  a  few  moments  I  too  had  an  avalanche  of  hugs 
and  kisses  raining  down  upon  me.  I  must  say  that  I 
did  not  altogether  enjoy  it,  but  still  it  was  more  amusing 
than  disagreeable,  and  it  certainly  was  pleasant  that 
they  should  wish  us  so  very  well.  As  a  parting 
blessing,  the  abbess  took  out  two  very  beautifully 
embroidered  scapulars  with  a  tiny  engraving  of  the 
Madonna  and  Child  in  the  centre.  One  she  hung 
around  the  Infanta's  neck,  then  she  turned  to  me 
and  presented  me  with  another  equally  charming,  em- 
broidered in  roses  also  encircling  a  tiny  etching  of 
the  Madonna  and  Child,  so  I  shall  have  a  very 
pretty  souvenir  to  show  you  of  my  visit  to  this 
convent. 

Afterward  the  Conde  de  Montelirios  drove  us  to  his 
own  house,  an  attractive  bachelordom  filled  with  many 
interesting  curios  and  souvenirs  of  his  many  travels. 
In  the  season  in  Madrid  he  is  a  prominent  figure, 
and  he  has  certainly  been  most  charming  and  hos- 
pitable to  us.  He  offered  us  a  glass  of  the  famous 
"Cognac  of  Jerez,"  and  we  saw  the  wonderful 
ravine  from  another  point  on  his  balcony,  which 
overlooks  perhaps  the  most  attractive  view  we  have 
yet  had. 

Then  we  drove  back  again  across  the  splendid  bridge, 
and  took  pictures  of  those  famous  other  bridges  which 
the  Romans  and  the  Moors  built  long  ago;  for  Ronda 
is  very,  very  old,  so  old  that  its  beginnings  are  lost  in 
the  mists  of  the  past.  Our  little  hotel,  however,  is 
ultra-modern  in  its  comforts  and  conveniences,  and 
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the  Infanta  says  the  tea  is  quite  the  best  we  have  had 
anywhere. 

Our  mountains  of  bouquets  still  decorate  our  table, 
and  this  evening  the  Conde  de  Colombi  and  his  brother, 
Sefior  Baron,  have  come  from  Seville  to  greet  Her  Royal 
Highness,  and  to  forewarn  us  that  the  roads  from  here 
to  Seville  are  absolutely  impassable  for  the  automobile. 
They  however  have  been  so  kind  as  to  bring  a  special 
elegant  private  car  in  which  to  take  us  thither  by  rail. 
Conde  de  Montelirios  explained  that  whenever  the 
King  visits  a  place  the  road  is  immediately  prepared 
in  first-rate  fashion,  and  that  a  short  time  ago  it  was 
announced  that  the  King  would  probabl)-^  come  to 
Ronda.  Immediately  the  authorities  set  about  dig- 
ging out  the  rough  road  that  leads  into  the  town,  and 
much  loose  stone  was  broken  and  placed  thereon,  but 
before  a  laj'er  of  fine  stone  and  earth  made  the  road  a 
good  highway,  the  word  came  that  His  Majesty  could 
not  arrive;  therefore  the  roadway  remains  with  its 
broken  stones  which,  as  you  know,  are  the  horror  of 
every  automobile  tire,  and  the  dismay  of  the  pocket- 
book  from  whence  those  tires  are  made  possible.  So 
tomorrow  we  shall  go  with  Conde  de  Colombi  in  his 
private  car  to  Seville.  So  thoughtful  has  the  Infanta 
been  in  every  way  that  sometime  ago  she  sent  a  letter 
to  Conde  de  Colombi  asking  him  to  make  all  the 
arrangements  for  our  rooms  at  the  hotel  in  Seville, 
during  the  Feria,  and  he  has  very  kindly  done  so. 
Of  course  in  Seville,  as  in  any  other  place  when  there 
is  special  festivity,  managers  of  hotels  are  very  likely 
to  take  advantage  of  the  great  demand  for  their  rooms, 
and  Her  Royal  Highness  said  she  wished  everything 
to  be  suitably  arranged  for  us  in  her  country.    Conde 
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de  Colombi  is  a  man  of  great  distinction,  very  affable 
in  manner  and  very  interesting  in  his  personality. 
He  is  now  a  Deputy  to  the  Cortes  for  Moron,  where  he 
has  large  estates,  and  he  is  one  of  the  most  prominent 
noblemen  in  Seville.  Again  we  are  fortunate  in  our 
friends. 

T. 
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Seville,  April 
My  dear  M: 

NEVER  shall  I  forget  our  approach  to 
Seville  as  we  looked  out  over  the  great 
fertile  plain,  and  spied  far  away,  rising 
like  a  tiny  arrow  against  the  clear  blue 
sky,  the  top  of  the  most  beautiful  tower  in  the  world. 
It  reminded  me  in  a  way  of  the  lovely  views  of  St. 
Peter's  dome  as  seen  across  the  broad  Campagna  from 
the  Alban  Hills,  and  as  the  train  made  its  way  steadily 
toward  the  city,  the  point  became  larger,  and  at  last 
the  graceful  shape  of  the  Giralda  rose  above  the  white 
city  of  Seville. 

For  miles  and  miles  the  train  had  passed  between 
the  most  beautiful  orange  groves  I  have  ever  seen, 
the  deep,  rich  green  of  the  leaves  contrasting  so  wonder- 
fully with  the  golden  fruit  that  everywhere  loaded  the 
branches  of  the  trees.  The  whole  atmosphere  was  of 
a  sudden  perfumed  by  orange  flowers,  and  it  seems 
that  the  trees  are  so  planted  that  those  that  flower 
this  year  will  bear  next,  as  orange  trees  fructify  once 
in  two  years  only. 

Presently  the  train  passed  through  one  of  the  lovely 
suburbs  of  this  magic  city;  the  pretty  little  villas  were 
almost  hidden  by  the  many  flowering  trees  that  were 
on  all  sides,  and  their  dainty  gardens  were  ablaze  with 
masses  of  brilliant  and  variegated  colors,  while  here 
and  there  stately  palms  added  their  dignity  and  grace 
to  these  fairy  homes  of  the  suburban  Andalusian. 

Conde  de  Colombi   seemed    much    interested   and 
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pleased  at  our  exclamations  of  enthusiasm,  and  pres- 
ently, turning  to,the  Infanta,  at  the  same  time  indicat- 
ing a  dear  little  house  almost  smothered  in  the  blossoms 
of  peach  and  almond  trees,  with  a  background  of  more 
orange  groves,  said:  "There  is  the  house  of  Your 
Royal  Highness";  a  moment  later  his  brother,  Senor 
Baron,  said  to  F.  B.,  "There,  Senor,  is  the  house  of 
Your  Excellency;  I  hope  you  will  soon  come  to  it." 
Whether  I  was  dreaming  or  in  my  right  mind  I  began 
to  be  uncertain,  when  the  Infanta  explained  that  it  is 
the  custom  in  Spain  for  a  host  in  pointing  out  anything 
of  his  own  to  his  guest,  metaphorically  or  verbally  to 
present  it  to  him.  She  says,  that  when  you  admire 
any  beautiful  bit  of  bric-a-brac  in  a  Spaniard's  house 
he  feels  constrained  to  say:  "Ah,  do  you  like  it?  Well 
then,  it  is  yours,"  whereupon  you  must  say,  "So  many 
thanks,  but  it  is  far  more  suitable  to  be  yours  than 
mine."  Once,  however,  an  over-credulous  American 
gentleman  took  a  gallant  Grandee  at  his  word,  and 
made  off,  with  numberless  expressions  of  gratitude, 
with  a  rare  and  ancient  gem  of  the  Spaniard's  collec- 
tion, much  to  the  latter's  consternation.  I  believe, 
however,  through  a  mutual  friend,  the  mistake  was 
explained  and  the  trophy  returned  to  its  proper 
owner. 

The  Infanta  had  expressed  a  wish  to  Conde  de  Co- 
lombi  to  keep  her  incognito  as  carefully  as  possible 
during  her  stay  in  Seville,  and  the  success  with  which 
he  was  able  to  mystify  the  authorities  as  to  the  time 
of  our  arrival,  greatly  pleased  her;  for  at  the  station  we 
found  only  Condesa  de  Colombi  and  Madame  Baron, 
each  bringing  for  the  Infanta  and  for  me  bunches  of 
the  lovely  "clavilles,"  or  carnations  of  Seville.      Such 
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carnations  I  have  never  seen,  and  our  rooms  are  aglow 
with  these  gorgeous  great  blooms,  each  one  about 
twice  the  size  of  our  largest  pinks,  mostly  of  a  curious 
coral  color,  deep  crimson  or  yellow,  quite  unlike 
anything  I  have  ever  seen,  and  essentially  typical, 
the  Infanta  says,  of  Seville. 

We  found  the  car  at  the  station  to  meet  us,  quite 
as  if  it  had  always  been  in  Seville,  while  Fusi  has  care- 
fully studied  the  map  of  the  city,  and  seems  to  know 
his  way  about,  even  in  the  narrow,  tortuous  streets,  and 
what  is  more  important,  he  knows  those  that  he  cannot 
pass  through  at  all.  Condesa  de  Colombi  and  Madame 
Baron  went  with  us  in  the  car  to  the  hotel,  where  we 
found  a  charming  suite  of  rooms  in  complete  readiness 
for  our  arrival,  our  trunks,  without  error,  carefully 
placed  in  adjoining  bedrooms.  I  have  heard  so  much 
about  the  dangers  of  sending  baggage  in  Spain,  of  the 
impossibility  of  ever  getting  it  on  time,  of  the  great 
risk  of  having  things  stolen,  that  I  was  really  much 
surprised  to  find  the  trunks  here,  and  to  learn  that 
they  had  been  passed,  through  the  courtesy  of  the 
custom  officers,  without  being  opened. 

On  one  side  of  our  rooms  the  long  windows  opened 
on  two  characteristic  little  iron  balconies  that  over- 
looked a  narrow  busy  street;  on  the  other,  we  stepped 
out  on  the  balcony  that  runs  around  the  whole  second 
story  and  overlooks  the  large  sunny  "patio"  of  this 
very  Spanish  hotel.  The  fountain  is  playing  in  the 
centre,  and  rose  vines  covered  with  myriads  of  tiny 
roses  have  climbed  up  the  pillars  of  the  archways  that 
support  this  balcony;  the  vines  have  interlaced  with 
one  another  so  luxuriantly  that  it  seemed  as  if  a  great 
veil  of  tiny  roses  had  been  tossed  from  the  courtyard 
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beneath,  like  a  Spanish  shawl  upon  the  balcony.  So 
far  indeed  the  city  seems  to  more  than  live  up  to  its 
reputation  of  a  place  of  sunshine  and  flowers. 

Already  I  am  enchanted  with  Seville  as  are  all  those 
who  come  within  her  magic  precincts.  The  ride  to- 
day, although  interesting,  was  long,  and  it  is  much 
warmer  here  than  we  have  found  it  elsewhere;  also, 
as  we  are  to  have  the  busiest  kind  of  a  week,  we  shall 
retire  early  tonight.  The  Infanta  so  cleverly  arranged 
for  us  to  be  here  just  at  this  particular  time,  which  of 
all  three  days  in  the  year,  is  by  far  the  most  interesting 
to  be  in  Seville;  for  the  Feria  or  great  fair  lasts  only 
from  April  18  through  April  20,  but  it  is  undoubtedly 
the  most  brilliant  out-door  festival  regularly  held  in  any 
part  of  the  world,  and  I  am  looking  forward  to  enjoy- 
ing its  wonders  of  which  the  Infanta  has  told  me 
interesting  bits  now  and  then. 

We  were  not  through  dinner  before  the  Captain- 
General  asked  for  an  audience,  and  most  amiably  the 
Infanta  consented  to  receive  him,  but  told  him,  em- 
phatically, as  she  explained  to  me  afterwards,  that 
the  best  possible  way  that  he  could  please  her,  was  to 
give  her  complete  freedom  from  ceremonial  functions. 
After  he  had  gone,  Her  Royal  Highness  talked  over 
with  me  some  of  the  things  we  are  to  see,  as  of  course 
she  knows  Seville  thoroughly,  for  she  lived  here  many 
years  of  her  life.  However,  so  real  and  so  genuine  is 
her  love  of  the  beautiful,  so  sincerely  interested  is  she 
in  me  and  my  enjoyment  and  anxiety  to  see  her 
country's  wonders,  that  she  says  she  shall  do  all  the 
sight-seeing  with  me  exactly  as  if  she  had  never  been 
here.  This,  I  think,  is  perfectly  splendid  of  her,  for 
of  course  everybody  will  take  a  great  deal  more  pains 
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if  Her  Royal  Highness  goes  to  the  various  places  of 
interest. 

Tomorrow  morning  we  are  to  rise  very  early  for 
Spain,  and  the  Infanta  has  promised  to  attend  a  great 
mass  in  the  Royal  chapel  of  the  cathedral.  The 
thought  is  really  thrilling;  to  go  at  last  to  this  church 
whose  pictures  have  been  my  admiration  for  years, 
a  church  that  is  surrounded  by  glorious  traditions  and 
histories,  where  rest  the  remains  of  the  great  Christo- 
pher Columbus,  is  surely  a  privilege. 

T. 


Seville,  April 
My  dear  M: 

What  a  wonderful  journey  is  ours  in  Spain!  Each 
day  seems  more  interesting  than  the  one  just  passed, 
one  place  more  beautiful  than  another.  In  Granada 
they  say  "Quien  no  ha  visto  Granada  no  lia  visto  nada." 
(He  who  has  not  seen  Granada  has  seen  nothing.) 
But  surely  the  people  of  Seville  are  right  when  they 
say  "Quien  no  ha  visto  Sevilla  no  ha  visto  maravilla." 
(He  who  has  not  seen  Seville  has  not  seen  a  marvel.) 
One  could  easily  write  a  whole  book  on  the  wonderful 
things  we  have  seen  today,  so  great  are  their  beauty, 
their  interest  and  their  historic  value. 

First  of  all  we  went  to  the  cathedral,  which  to  me 
is  the  largest,  handsomest,  and  altogether  most  im- 
pressive Gothic  church  that  I  have  yet  seen  in  my 
many  travels,  and  at  last  we  have  seen  at  close  range 
what  we  admired  so  much  from  a  distance,  the 
beautiful,  majestic  Giralda  tower. 
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Originally  the  minaret,  the  Al-minar  (Crier  of 
Prayers)  of  the  great  mosque  of  Moorish  "Ishbiliah" 
(Seville)  in  the  days  of  the  Islam  rule  in  Andalusia, 
the  tower  nevertheless  shows  plainly  the  Roman 
influence  on  the  Moor  by  the  solidity  of  the  construc- 
tion of  its  base,  for  the  tower  of  the  Giralda  is  a  more 
massive  structure  than  is  to  be  found  elsewhere 
in  the  work  of  Moslem  architects.  Forty-five  feet 
square  at  the  base,  it  rises  to  a  height  of  about  308 
feet.i 

As  the  Moors  in  their  foundations  of  this  wonderful 
tower  used  the  huge  blocks  of  the  earlier  Roman 
buildings,  so  they  absorbed  into  their  architecture 
something  of  the  Roman  sense  of  strength. 

"The  Arab  style  of  Damascus  and  Bagdad  was 
invested  with  a  greater  dignity,  and  with  a  magnifi- 
cent severity  by  the  local  influence  of  Imperial  Rome, 
but  during  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  Arab 
art  in  Spain  changed  considerably,  and  separated  itself 
more  and  more  from  the  traditions  of  ancient  Rome, 
and  certainly  from  that  of  dying  Byzantium."  Of  this 
transition  period  so  interesting,  the  tower  of  the 
Giralda  is  almost  the  only  remnant  in  Spain.  Sefior 
Riano  doubts  even  the  existence  of  any  work  in  Spain 
that  may  be  attributed  with  certainty  to  that  most 
interesting  obscure  period  of  development  between  the 
death  of  Abdur  Rahman  and  the  taking  of  Seville  by 
Ferdinand  III.  In  any  case,  little  is  known  of  the 
special  development  of  Moslem  architecture  in  the 
peninsula  during  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries, 

1  It  is  probably  unsurpassed  in  the  world  in  size  and  beauty  by  Moslem 
construction,  unless  perhaps  by  the  Kutub  Minar  at  Delhi,  which  is  two  hun- 
dred and  forty  feet  high  and  forty-eight  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base. 
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but  with  the  thirteenth  we  find  a  new  Arab  style  in 
Spain,  Moslem  no  doubt,  and  entirely  unlike  con- 
temporary Christian  architecture,  yet  distinctive  and 
distinctively  Spanish.  This,  I  think,  might  be  said 
with  equal  truth  of  the  Gothic,  for  Spanish  Gothic 
is  as  definitely  different  from  the  pure  Gothic  monu- 
ments of  Northern  France  as  the  Moorish  architecture 
in  Spain  is  different  from  the  Moslem  elsewhere. 
Spain,  it  is  true,  has  adopted  from  other  countries 
styles  of  architecture,  but  upon  those  styles  she  has 
invariably  stamped  her  own  individuality  in  a  clearly 
defined  manner. 

It  is  most  irritating  to  read  in  some  art  books  the 
varying  criticisms  of  Spanish  art,  and  the  assertion 
that  there  is  no  Spanish  style,  etc.,  but  to  a  true 
lover  of  art,  Spain  is  a  great  treasure  storehouse  where 
one  may  study  the  interesting  and  curious  combina- 
tions of  Gothic  and  Moorish,  Mediaeval  and  Modern, 
and  where,  even  in  the  case  of  Spanish  imitation  or 
adoption,  the  national  characteristics  are  evident  in 
sentiment  and  temperament.  If  they  have  adopted 
from  other  countries  art  models  and  art  methods, 
they  have  evolved  from  them  something  essentially 
their  own  which  must  be  called  Spanish,  and  which 
bears  the  imprint  of  a  national  spirit  even  though  the 
rules  of  art  and  architecture  are  sometimes  ignored  or 
broken. 

Sculpture,  painting  and  music  are  beset  with  rules 
many  and  varied,  the  close  observance  of  which  is 
known  as  technique.  These  rules  have  been  formu- 
lated by  men,  from  works  done  by  former  men  whose 
success  in  achieving  true  beauty,  the  aim  of  every  art, 
has  been  so  pronounced  as  to  be  generally  recognized. 
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These  rules  are  then  stiffened  into  laws,  and  the  break- 
ing of  any  of  these  canons  by  a  fellow  worker  in  the 
world  of  art   calls  down  upon  his  head  a  veritable 
inquisition   of  abuse   and   condemnation.     He   is   re- 
garded as  an  outcast,  and  treated  with  the  same  scorn 
as  a  heretic  of  old.     Many  times  perhaps  his  breaking 
of  the  written  rule  has  been  unsuccessful,  for  he  feared 
to  give  his  talent  rein,  and  admitting  fear,  he  admitted 
also  self  consciousness,  and  failed,  for  Genius  cannot 
be  where  are  lurking  fear  and  thought  of  self.     But 
one  day  comes  a  man  with  inspired  spirit,  with  a  sin- 
cere love  of  the  beautiful.    To  him  comes  also  Genius, 
and  filled  with  the  pulse  of  the  changing,  growing  uni- 
verse, he  feels  the  need  of  loosening  all  the  chains  of 
staid  convention,  and  in  so  doing  fearlessly  achieves 
a  purpose  and  produces  a  great  work  of  art.     Cast  out 
promptly  by  his  confreres  and  fellow  workers,  with 
calm  confidence   in   the  truth  of  his   inspiration,   he 
waits  and  Genius  waits  with  him,  the  final  tribunal  of 
the  world,  whose  judgments  are  not  made  up  of  those 
who  have  all  carefully  memorized  the  canons  and  laws 
of  art.     Frequently  life  is  too  short  for  the  world  to 
see,   understand    or   appreciate;    sometimes    death    is 
even   hurled   at    the   bold   intruder,    if   not  actually, 
then   by  a  slow   process  of  ignoring  and    condemna- 
tion.    Such  a  death  came  to  Mozart  not  long  after 
his  "Nozze  di  Figaro"  met  with  failure  through  the 
intrigue  of  brother  artists  in  Vienna.     Yet  the  great 
man  never  faltered  in  his  work,  and  given  time,  the 
world  has  brought  full  tribute  to  the  young  genius. 
With  sculpture,  the  great  and  learned  Egyptians  so 
bound  themselves  by  rules  and  laws,  and  bound  those 
laws,  for  greater  surety,  with  religion,  that  the  figures 
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of  their  handiwork  seem  to  us  almost  grotesque,  yet 
bold  was  he  indeed  who  first  dared  to  break  those 
chains  and  precepts  of  the  laws  of  ancient  art. 

Now  in  this  age  of  mechanical  invention,  some 
artists  and  architects  write  of  this  and  that  glory  in 
the  world,  that  this  and  that  line  breaks  such  and 
such  a  law,  that  this  or  that  arch  should  measure  so 
much  more  or  less,  until  one  by  one  they  rend  the 
many  beautiful  buildings  groin  from  groin,  arch  from 
arch,  until  you  feel  that  with  so  much  understanding 
of  perfection,  they  would  do  well  indeed  to  erect  a 
great,  perfect  monument  to  themselves  and  their  own 
knowledge.  Many  times  I  freely  admit  their  criticisms 
are  most  learned,  many  times  I  can  agree  that  the 
blending  of  styles  may  be  inharmonious,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  many  times  it  is  the  very  seeming  incon- 
gruities that  produce  the  effects  of  great  beauty,  and 
beauty  is  not  measured  by  rule  or  leveller. 

Emerson  writing  on  beauty  says: 

"Thee  gliding  through  the  sea  of  form, 
Like  the  lightning  through  the  storm, 
Somewhat  not  to  be  possessed. 
Somewhat  not  to  be  caressed, 
No  feet  so  fleet  could  ever  find, 
No  perfect  form  could  ever  bind. 
Thou  eternal  fugitive, 
Hovering  over  all  that  live. 


All  that's  good  and  great  with  thee. 

Works  in  close  conspiracj'; 

The  leafy  dell,  the  city  mart, 

Equal  trophies  of  thine  art ; 

E'en  the  flowing  azure  air 

Thou  hast  touched  for  my  despair." 
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Beauty  is  first,  last  and  always  psychological  as  well 
as  physical,  is  subtle  and  illusive,  and  must  possess  the 
suggestion  of  something  unseen,  but  indefinably  felt; 
so  when  the  beholder  of  the  Giralda  tower  exclaims  as 
exclaim  he  invariably  does,  "The  most  beautiful  tower 
in  the  world!"  he  is  beholding  a  real  object  of  beauty. 
What  does  he  care  for  the  architect's  rule  and  measure 
that  so  many  bricks  were  laid  in  such  a  way,  that  the 
top  tower  was  made  in  another  period,  in  another  way, 
by  men  of  another  race,  that  Moorish  arabesques  have 
no  place  in  the  canons  of  art  law  with  Renaissance 
spires?  They  may  hurl  and  thunder  forth  all  the 
criticism  they  wish,  they  cannot  harm  the  glorious 
symmetry  of  the  Giralda  any  more  than  the  earth- 
quakes or  invading  armies  have  been  able  to  dislodge 
its  massive  walls.  A  Moorish  people  in  the  flower  of 
their  strength  and  achievement  began  it,  the  founda- 
tion is  superb,  its  arabesques  and  tiles  exquisite  in 
their  panel-like  arrangement,  the  graceful  niches  are  all 
in  beautiful  proportion  though  varying  most  irregu- 
larly in  measurements,  and  its  many  "ajaimez" 
windows  with  their  dainty  arches  add  much  to  the 
beauty  of  the  whole.  Surmounting  this  great  tower 
was  originally  a  smaller  tower  capped  by  a  spire,  and 
on  the  summit  an  iron  standard  supported  four  enor- 
mous balls  of  brass,  symmetrically  grooved  that  they 
might  reflect  all  light  possible,  and  be  seen,  as  indeed 
they  were,  for  many  miles  across  the  fertile  plain  of 
Andalusia.  The  tower  was  the  joy,  the  pride,  of  every 
Moslem  in  the  province. 

The  Christians  came,  they  conquered,  they  re- 
mained; and  still  the  tower  stood,  until  one  day  an 
earthquake  hurled  the  balls  of  light  below  and  left  the 
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top  a  ruin.  As  Christian  power  grew,  the  art  they 
brought  with  them  at  last  found  expression  in  the 
completion  of  this  tower,  and  mingled  its  beautiful 
lines  with  singular  ease  and  grace  with  the  Moorish 
expression  of  beauty  below.  And  so  there  rose  a 
great  monument  to  the  blending  of  Moor  and  Chris- 
tian blood,  and  the  Renaissance  tower  completes  the 
Moorish  foundation  as  fully  as  the  Christian  has 
absorbed  the  talents,  learning  and  industry  of  the 
Moor  he  conquered.  Therefore,  the  tower  is  doubly 
beautiful,  for  there  is  a  reason  for  its  being,  and  the 
reason  was  productive  of  a  great  and  lasting  good, 
and  the  symbol  of  that  good  is  a  beautiful  monument. 
The  rules  of  some  art  books  are  perhaps  broken,  but 
who  cares,  and  he  who  does  not  admire  the  tower  of 
the  Giralda  knows  neither  true  art  nor  the  pleasure 
of  enjoying  true  beauty. 

The  great  double  lantern  at  the  top  is  surmounted 
by  a  gilded  figure  representing  the  Holy  f^aith.  The 
cleverness  of  the  later  architect  compares  favorably 
with  that  of  his  Moorish  predecessors,  for  in  spite  of 
the  great  weight,  two  thousand  five  hundred  pounds, 
of  this  statue,  it  is  so  poised  that  the  faintest  breeze 
turns  it  as  lightly  as  the  branch  of  a  swaying  tree, 
and  hence,  from  the  words  "Que  gira"  (which  turns) 
the  tower  is  called  the  Giralda.  Considering  all  that  has 
happened  in  the  history  of  Seville,  and  the  deep  sense 
of  religion  that  pervades  Spain,  this  figure  of  the  Holy 
Faith  seems  a  fitting  crown  of  beauty  to  this  most 
lovely  tower. 

The  cathedral  of  Seville,  too,  is  a  great  majestic 
church  built  on  the  foundations  of  a  great  mosque  that 
earthquakes,  not  men,  had  levelled ;  a  church  built  with 
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the  extfeme  intensity  of  men  who  gave  half  of  their 
yearly  stipends  to  the  upbuilding  of  this,  their  beloved 
church.  For  what  they  loved  they  made  their  sacrifice, 
and  one  senses  the  devotion  of  these  builders  on  every 
hand  within  the  majestic,  inspiring,  mystic  precincts 
of  the  great  cathedral.  It  was  not  built  by  the  sub- 
scriptions of  rich  parishioners,  this  great  monument  of 
Christian  Spain,  but  with  the  devout  and  sincere  love 
of  the  worker  for  the  joy  of  working.  The  architects' 
names  are  lost,  the  builders'  names  forgotten,  and 
artists  like  Murillo,  Montanes  and  others  of  Seville's 
famous  sons  gave  of  their  best  to  decorate  its  walls; 
while  whole  lives  of  many  men  are  woven  into  the 
exquisite  carvings,  and  many  more  of  sincere  women  in 
the  incomparable  vestments  than  which  no  finer, 
more  exquisite  embroideries  are  to  be  seen  anjrwhere 
in  the  world. 

Though  the  domes  fell  through  faulty  building, 
though  earthquakes  damaged,  the  great  pile  has  never 
been  neglected,  but  aff^ectionately  restored  and  repaired 
with  unflagging  zeal;  and  when  we  entered  at  the 
main  door  and  stood  looking  down  one  of  the  great 
side  aisles  which  seemed  never  to  end,  the  great  peace 
that  seemed  to  pervade  the  whole  place  came  stealing 
also  over  me.  This  is  indeed  subtle  beauty,  illusive 
perhaps,  but  very  real  indeed,  made  real  by  the  lives 
of  those  men  whose  whole  earthly  love  had  been  given 
to  this  monument  to  the  Holy  Faith.  In  all  my 
experience  there  is  no  church  in  Christendom  where 
such  a  beautiful  sense  of  the  love  of  God  for  mortal 
man  is  felt  in  the  same  degree,  in  the  same  beautiful 
way,  as  in  the  cathedral  at  Seville.  The  bells  in  the 
open  arches  at  the  top  of  the  Giralda  tower,  duly 
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baptized  with  holy  oil,  each  bearing  the  name  of  a 
saint,  this  morning  rang  forth  their  great  sweet  peals 
as  if  to  call  the  whole  city  to  prayer  and  devotion. 

The  interior  of  the  cathedral  is  so  majestically  con- 
ceived, so  beautifully  and  simply  carried  out,  and  the 
just  proportion  so  perfectly  maintained  between  the 
parts  that  you  do  not  realize  at  first  its  immense  size.' 
The  great  pillars  and  vaults  need  no  ornamentation  to 
accentuate  their  beauty;  the  great  nave,  fifty-three 
feet  wide  and  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  feet  high,  is 
crossed  by  the  transept,  and  surmounted  by  a  small 
Spanish  octagonal  dome.  There  are  besides,  double 
aisles,  and  in  Spanish  fashion,  the  coro  is  in  the  middle 
of  the  nave,  making  in  this  case,  a  veritable  church 
within  a  church,  and  placing,  as  it  were,  the  holy  service 
and  officiating  priests  in  the  midst  of,  instead  of  distant 
from,  the  worshippers.  This  seems  appropriate  and 
natural  in  Spain,  for  the  Spanish  nature  makes  religion 
a  part,  an  interest,  in  his  every  thought  and  deed  in 
life,  and  so  enormous  is  this  great  cathedral  that  the 
shutting  off  of  the  central  portion  of  the  church  is  less 
injurious  to  the  beauty  of  the  whole  than  elsewhere  in 
Spain.  The  side  aisles  are  filled  with  various  interest- 
ing chapels,  many  containing  rare  and  beautiful  \\orks 
of  art. 

We  passed  down  one  of  these  aisles,  separated  from 
the  nave  by  great  pillars  that  seemed  veritable  towers 
in  their  majestic  size  and  strength.  The  speech  made  by 
the  chapter  of  the  primitive  church  in  decreeing  the  cttn- 

'Thc  total  area  is  one  hundred  and  nvcnty-four  thousand  feet;  Milan 
cathedral  is  ninety  thousand;  Toledo,  seventy-five  thousand;  St.  Paul's  in 
London,  eighty-four  thousand;  St.  I'eter's  in  Rome,  one  hundred  and  si.xty-two 
thousand. 
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struction  of  the  cathedral  in  1401  was:  "Let  us  erect 
such  a  monument  that  posterity  will  say  we  were  mad 
men,"  and  as  De  Amicis  truly  says,  "Those  reverend 
gentlemen  did  not  fail  in  their  design."  Even  the 
smallest  details  of  the  church  correspond  not  only  in 
their  magnificence,  but  in  their  size,  with  the  great 
scheme  of  the  whole.  The  paschal  candle  seems  a 
veritable  column;  the  bronze  candlestick  might  sustain 
the  roof  of  a  small  house,  and  it  would  seem  that  Titan 
priests  must  perforce  perform  the  ceremonies  at  these 
great  altars  to  whose  knees  ordinary  altars  would  not 
reach.  The  groining  of  the  great  arches  is  for  the 
most  part  plain,  but  the  five  central  vaults  that  form 
the  cross  under  the  dome  have  an  elaborate  fan  vault- 
ing, and  here  over  the  Holy  of  Holies,  between  the 
choir  and  the  high  altar,  is  much  rich  decoration  as  if 
to  enhance  most  beautifully  that  which  is  most  sacred. 
Streaks  of  tinted  sunlight  fell  across  our  pathway 
down  this  great  church,  from  the  wonderful  and 
marvellous  glass  windows  of  which  this  cathedral  has 
so  many,  and  the  light  thus  freely,  yet  guardedly 
admitted  from  above,  added  just  the  necessary  touch 
of  mystery  to  the  atmosphere  of  this  altogether  im- 
pressive interior. 

The  priests,  as  usual,  had  met  us  at  the  door,  and 
led  the  way  now  through  a  lofty,  magnificent  iron 
"reja"  that  screens  the  Royal  Chapel  (Capilla  Real) 
which  is  a  veritable  church  in  itself,  ninety-two  feet 
long  and  nearly  fifty  feet  wide.  It  is  a  Renaissance 
structure,  and  was  begun  in  1541  on  the  site  of  the  old 
Royal  Burial  Chapel.  The  lofty  dome  is  borne  by 
eight  pilasters,  and  there  is  much  rich  plateresque 
ornamentation   in   distinct   and    somewhat    intrusive 
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opposition  to  the  rest  of  the  church.  The  chapel  was 
completed  during  the  reign  of  Charles  V,  and  as  the 
plateresque  style  was  then  at  its  height  in  Spain,  it  is 
natural  to  find  its  expression  here. 

The  Infanta  went  directly  to  the  high  altar,  passed 
through  another  great  screen,  a  veritable  wonder  of 
Spanish  iron  work,  and  just  within  a  little  to  one 
side  of  the  altar,  was  placed  a  gorgeous  carved 
and  gilded  chair  of  state,  upholstered  in  deep  red 
plush.  Before  this  chair  was  the  prie-dieu,  over  which 
was  thrown  a  heavily  gold  embroidered  red  plush 
drapery,  and  just  behind  this  Royal  seat  were  placed 
arm-chairs  for  Conde  and  Condesa  de  Colombi,  F.  B. 
and  myself,  and  two  or  three  friends  graciously  invited 
to  attend  the  mass  by  Her  Royal  Highness.  The 
priests  were  in  full  and  magnificently  embroidered 
canonicals,  and  as  the  sonorous  voice  of  the  bishop 
began  the  reading  of  the  mass,  I  felt,  amid  so  much 
splendor  and  dignity,  and  with  all,  such  a  pervading 
sense  of  religious  devotion,  really  thrilled.  The  mass 
proceeded,  the  censors  swung  their  heavy  silver  vessels 
to  and  fro,  and  so  near  were  we  that  the  mystic  clouds 
of  incense  seemed  to  enfold  us  in  their  perfumed  vapors. 
Presently  the  glorious  organ  burst  forth  with  a  full 
wealth  of  its  wondrous  sweetness,  and  as  the  mellow 
tones  of  the  vox  humana  of  this  far-famed  instrument 
resounded  through  the  vast  archways  of  the  great 
cathedral,  it  seemed  indeed  as  if  we  were  nearer  than 
ever  before  to  the  Divine  Presence,  and  that  an  angel 
choir  were  chanting  the  praises  of  the  Holy  One  on 
high. 

I  do  not  wonder  that  all  Seville  comes  daily  to  this 
glorious  cathedral,  for  all  this  beauty  is  for  poor  and 
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rich  alike,  and  by  both  equally  enjoyed  and  daily  used. 
One  great  charm  of  these  wonderful  Roman  Catholic 
cathedrals,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  joy  and  comfort  that 
they  bring  to  the  poor  and  desolate,  who  feel  that  in 
the  glories  of  their  church  at  least,  they  have  their 
part  and  portion.  And  today  just  outside  the  great 
iron  "reja"of  the  Royal  Chapel,  as  well  as  at  the  nearby 
side  chapels,  knelt  numbers  of  men  and  women  feeling, 
and  with  reason,  that  all  these  mystic  wonders,  sym- 
bols and  harmonies  were  as  much  for  them  as  for  the 
Royal  Princess.  At  the  close  of  the  mass,  the  officiating 
priest  at  the  altar,  attended  by  choir  boys,  approached 
the  Infanta,  holding  in  his  hand  a  finely  wrought  silver 
image  of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  which  he  held  up  for 
the  Infanta  to  kiss.  He  hesitated  just  a  second,  then 
evidently  decided  that  we  too  should  be  accorded  this 
privilege  as  we  were  in  attendance  upon  Her  Royal 
Highness. 

The  service  finished,  the  Infanta  asked  that  the 
great  silver  shrine  containing  the  body  of  St.  Ferdinand 
should  be  opened,  and  so  arranged  that  I  might  see 
the  coffin  and  actually  embalmed  body  of  this  great 
King  of  Spain.  All  that  remains  of  the  great  Ferdi- 
nand is  almost  covered  from  view  by  gorgeous  robes 
and  costly  jewels,  but  the  spirit  of  this  great  man  seems 
an  appropriate  guardian  of  so  much  grandeur  and 
solemn  magnificence  as  are  everywhere  apparent  in 
this  great  edifice. 

Of  all  the  heroes  and  heroines  of  Spain  none  are 
more  deserving  of  praise  than  that  wonderful,  self- 
sacrificing,  and  yet  highly  intelligent  woman,  Queen 
Berengaria,  mother  of  St.  Ferdinand.  She  was  indeed 
a  rare  character  who  seems  from  her  earliest  youth 
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and  throughout  her  whole  life  instinctively  to  have  seen 
her  duty  and  to  have  unflinchingly  and  unswervingly 
performed  it  regardless  of  her  own  happiness.  That 
peace  might  come  to  two  kingdoms,  she  married  a 
stranger  and  an  enemy  to  her  country;  unwedded  by 
Papal  decree,  she  remained  a  loyal  wife  and  true 
daughter  of  the  Faith;  at  last,  inheriting  a  crown  in 
her  own  right,  though  amply  able  to  rule,  she  saw  the 
opportunity  of  uniting  Castile  with  Leon  once  again, 
and  bestowed  all  her  power  on  an  almost  unknown 
son  whom  she  created  King,  and  who,  be  it  said  to  his 
honor,  not  only  accepted,  but  returned  the  deep  affec- 
tion. Ferdinand,  then  but  eighteen  years  old,  instead 
of  grasping,  as  did  most  in  those  days,  at  the  sceptre  of 
power,  was  contented  to  be  advised  by  his  Royal  and 
sagacious  mother.  And  Berengaria  set  the  example 
for  Isabella  when  she  sold  her  personal  jewels  to  provide 
the  necessary  pay  for  her  soldiers  who  were  fighting 
to  make  possible  the  maintenance  of  the  throne  for 
her  son,  Ferdinand  IIL  A  son  who  is  blessed  with 
a  wise,  sagacious  mother  does  welj  indeed  to  heed  the 
advice  of  his  parent. 

That  the  love  of  King  Ferdinand  is  still  deep  in  the 
hearts  of  the  people  of  Seville  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
every  year  on  November  23,  when  the  troops  of  the 
garrison,  with  Ferdinand's  sword  carried  before  them, 
march  past  the  cathedral,  the  colors  are  lowered  in 
memory  of  that  day  when  Ferdinand,  after  a  long 
siege,  led  his  armies  triumphantly  within  the  gates  of 
proud  Lshbiliah  and  captured  the  lovely  Moorish  city 
of  St.  Isidore  for  his  kingdom,  on  the  above  date, 
1248.  This  capitulation,  unlike  many  between  Moor 
and   Christian,   was  highly   honorable  to  both,   and 
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many  Moslems  were  permitted  to  retire  unmolested 
to  Africa.  Ferdinand  granted  to  the  city  as  arms,  his 
own  person  seated  on  his  throne  with  the  Saints 
Leander  and  Isidore  on  either  side.* 

Near  the  coffin  is  the  small  ivory  statuette  which 
Ferdinand  is  said  to  have  always  carried  with  him 
into  battle  attached  to  his  saddle-bow.  This  "Virgen 
de  las  Batallas,"  is  probably  the  earliest  work  of  the 
northern  French  style  that  was  brought  to  Spain,  in 
the  second  half  of  the  thirteenth  century.  As  I  took 
the  tiny  image,  handed  me  for  closer  inspection  by  the 
priest,  and  then  was  shown  the  great  sword  of  the 
Royal  Saint,  my  thoughts  went  racing  back  across  the 
centuries  to  those  troublesome  times  when  the  army 
of  Ferdinand,  aided  by  the  Moslem  vassal,  Al-Ahmar, 
King  of  Granada,  blockaded  the  great  river  Guadal- 
quivir with  a  fleet  brought  from  the  far-away  coast 
of  Biscay  and  I  remembered  how  afterwards  for  four 
years  King  Ferdinand  lived  in  this  beautiful  city  of 
Seville,  a  monarch  who  had  fought  for  peace  and  won 
it,  as  he  won  the  fidelity  of  his  nobles,  and  the  confi- 
dence of  his  people.  His  character  stands  out  in 
splendid  relief  amidst  those  troublesome,  warlike 
times,  as  a  saint  and  a  conqueror,  and  as  surely  one  of 
the  great  kings  of  Spain.  Only  on  the  anniversary  of 
the  battle,  and  on  May  31  (1252)   the  great  King's 

'Later,  however,  under  Alfonso  X,  another  figure  was  added  to  the  coat- 
of-arms,  "El  Nodo"  as  it  is  called,  often  represented  by  a  figure  eight,  and  the 
letters  D.  O.  The  eight  stands  for  a  skein  of  yarn,  which  in  Spanish  is 
"Nadeja"  making  the  entire  figure  read  "No  na'ha  deja  do."  (It  has  not 
deserted  me.)  This  nodo  and  this  symbol  were  to  commemorate  the  loyalty 
of  Seville  to  the  learned  Alfonso,  when  his  restless  son,  known  later  as  Sancho 
the  Brave,  found  waiting  for  a  kingdom  somewhat  irksome,  and,  seeking  Moslem 
allies,  tried  to  take  the  throne  from  his  father,  fortunately  unsuccessfully. 
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birthday,  is  this  altar  uncovered,  and  the  coffin  shown 
to  the  pubHc.  As  this  is  neither  May  nor  November, 
only  the  presence  and  kindness  of  the  dear  Infanta 
make  possible  to  us  this  rare  and  interesting  privilege. 
But  this  is  not  all;  once  the  great  cover  had  again  been 
drawn  before  this  silver  altar,  the  priest  led  the  way 
dow  n  a  narrow  stairway  nearby,  and  we  descended  to  a 
sort  of  small  pantheon  where  we  were  shown  the  coffin 
of  that  monarch  so  popular  in  Seville,  but  on  the 
whole,  generally  terrifying  ruler.  King  Pedro  of  Castile. 

It  seemed  as  if  by  his  order,  and  certainly  quite 
natural,  that  a  coffin  nearby  should  be  that  of  the 
beautiful  Maria  de  Padilla  whose  life  story  is  far  more 
thrilling  than  most  romances  of  fiction.  Whether 
married  lawfully,  as  definitely  asserted  by  an  Arch- 
bishop of  Toledo,  and  put  aside  but  for  a  time  during 
the  unhappy  days  of  the  King's  marriage  to  Blanche 
of  Bourbon,  whether  the  victim  of  much  that  was 
scandalous,  or  the  willing  accomplice  of  harsh  deeds, 
the  world  will  probably  never  know,  for  her  history 
is  as  complex,  contradictory,  mysterious,  and  perhaps 
as  misunderstood,  as  that  of  her  beautiful  Italianized 
countrywoman,  Lucretia  Borgia. 

Certain  it  is  that  Blanche  of  Bourbon,  whose  hand 
Pedro  had  eagerly  sought  from  the  King  of  France, 
played  no  part  in  that  capricious  monarch's  life. 
The  fate  of  the  poor  French  Princess  spurned  on  her 
arrival,  made  a  wife  for  two  days,  and  a  prisoner  for 
ten  years,  is  indeed  a  tragic  story,  but  hardly  less  so 
than  that  of  a  third  bride,  Juana  de  Castro  of  Portugal, 
accepted  and  then  repelled,  by  the  ever  wilful  Pedro, 
who  won  for  himself  the  title  of  Peter  the  Cruel. 

In  later  years  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  feeling  that 
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it  was  highly  undignified  to  apply  so  unfavorable  a 
sobriquet  to  a  king  of  Castile,  ordered  that  the  famous 
Peter  should  be  no  longer  known  as  "The  Cruel"  but 
as  "The  Just"  (El  Justiciero),  a  title  which  was  far 
more  worthily  borne  by  his  father.  It  is  true  that  the 
struggle  of  the  crown  against  the  power  of  the  nobles 
was  a  heritage  left  to  King  Peter  by  his  father,  but 
there  is  no  doubt  that  he  was  savage  and  cruel  in  a 
cruel  and  savage  age.  His  methods  are  sometimes 
compared  to  those  of  James  the  Conqueror  of  Aragon, 
but  it  is  pointed  out  that  in  the  case  of  the  latter,  the 
history  was  written  by  the  Conqueror  himself,  while 
that  of  the  former  was  written  by  an  onlooker. 

A  highly  distinguished  man  of  letters  and  one  for 
many  years  personally  attached  to  the  court  of  King 
Peter,  the  chronicles  of  Don  Pedro  Lopez  de  Ayala  in 
the  "Cronica  del  Rey  Don  Pedro,"  although  describ- 
ing in  temperate  language  the  atrocious  and  cruel  acts 
of  his  master,  still  present  one  of  the  most  gruesome 
biographies  in  history.  Quite  naturally  the  truth  of 
these  stories  is  much  questioned. 

Froissart  and  the  Italian  Matteo  Villani,  however, 
distinctly  confirm  the  accounts  of  Ayala,  who  was  not 
only  a  courtier,  but  a  poet,  statesman,  soldier,  politi- 
cian and  sportsman  as  well.  Indeed  the  great  chan- 
cellor is  frequently  spoken  of  as  the  restorer  of  Castilian 
poetry,  and  his  poem  entitled  "Rimado  de  Palacio" 
treats  most  interestingly  of  the  duties  of  kings  and 
grandees,  giving  us  a  brilliant  picture  of  court  life 
in  Castile  in  the  fourteenth  century.  His  style  is 
dignified  and  simple,  and  his  chronicle  of  King  Peter  is 
of  especial  interest  from  the  fact  that  he  was  an  eye- 
witness, and  in  many  cases,  an  actor  in  the  very  scenes 
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which  he  recalls.  Coming  to  the  court  in  the  service 
of  the  great  Duke  of  Albuquerque  at  the  time  that  that 
haughty  courtier  took  his  stand  for  the  legitimate 
sovereign  King  Peter,  as  against  the  children  of  the 
beautiful  Leonora  de  Guzman,  he  remained  even  after 
the  murder  of  his  master.  When,  however,  the  Eng- 
lish, headed  by  the  Black  Prince,  were  called  to  inter- 
vene and  help  King  Pedro  maintain  his  Castilian  crown, 
Ayala  sided  with  Henry  of  Trastamara,  the  eldest  son 
of  the  illegitimate  de  Guzman  family.  He  was  a 
major-general  at  the  great  battle  of  Albujarrota,  and 
made  a  prisoner.  Fortunately  he  regained  his  liberty, 
and  lived  to  serve  a  fourth  king  of  Castile,  Henry  HI, 
and  to  die  in  the  reign  of  a  fifth  Spanish  sovereign, 
John  n,  in  1407  at  the  age  of  seventy-nine. 

Ayala  undoubtedly  contributed  much  to  the  litera- 
ture of  Spain,  and  an  interesting  treatise  is  written 
upon  the  restoration  of  polite  letters  in  Christian  Spain, 
in  which  Ayala  is  given  an  important  place.  He  was 
not  only  a  man  of  letters,  but  it  would  seem,  an  unusu- 
ally intelligent  sportsman,  and  his  writings  on  falconry, 
that  noble  and  knightly  pastime  which  was  introduced 
into  Spain  by  the  Arabs,  was  a  notable  work  and  much 
read  in  those  times.  The  work  of  Ayala  is  frequently 
compared  with  that  of  the  arch  priest  of  Hita,  Ruiz, 
who  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Pedro's  father,  Alfonso 
XL  Ruiz,  however,  was  less  serious,  more  jocund  and 
fresh,  than  the  later  chronicler;  indeed  he  is  often  called 
the  Spanish  Chaucer,  and  many  of  his  poems  are  not 
unlike  the  Canterbury  Tales,  and  were  written  about 
the  same  tinie. 

Indeed  the  study  of  Spanish  literature  at  this  time  is 
full  of  interest,  and  we  find  a  remarkable  collection 
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called  "El  Conde  Lucanor"  from  the  Count  who  gives 
his  name  to  the  collection;  for  count  was  the  title  of 
supreme  dignity  in  Spain  during  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury. This  "El  Conde  Lucanor"  was  really  a  cousin 
of  King  Alfonso  XI,  Don  John  Manuel.  In  this 
collection  are  stories  of  the  Castilian  hero,  Fernan 
Gonzalez,  of  Roderic  el  Franco,  of  Richard  Coeur  de 
Lion  of  England,  the  fable  of  the  Crow  and  the  Fox, 
the  Old  Man  and  his  Ass,  and  many  others,  Greek  and 
Oriental,  including  the  "Casamiento  Morisco."  This 
last  is  the  first  version  in  European  literature  of  the 
old  Persian  story  that  was  given  to  England  later  by 
Shakespeare  in  the  form  of  "The  Taming  of  the  Shrew." 

It  is  well  that  all  quarrels  are  forgotten  in  death; 
for  close  to  Maria  Padilla's  coffin,  and  not  far  from 
that  of  King  Pedro,  lies  the  coffin  of  his  half-brother 
Don  Fadrique,  the  Grand  Master  of  the  Order  of 
Santiago,  who  was  so  brutally  assassinated  by  his 
kingly  relative.  The  more  one  studies  Spanish  history, 
the  more  impressed  one  is  with  the  close  ties  that  have 
constantly  existed  between  Spain  and  England,  and 
it  was  through  the  child  of  Maria  Padilla,  Constance, 
who  was  married  to  John  of  Gaunt,  that  arose  the 
English  Lancastrian  claims  to  the  throne  of  Spain  in 
the  reign  of  Philip  11.'  Surely  to  English  valor  and 
English  bravery  King  Pedro  owed  much  in  the  main- 
taining of  his  throne. 

Before  leaving  the  Royal  chapel  we  were  taken  by 

'  Another  great  alliance  with  England  was  the  marriage  of  Eleanor,  the 
sister  of  Alfonso  X,  to  Prince  Edward,  son  of  Henry  III  of  England,  and  in 
later  years  Princess  Katharine,  daughter  of  Isabella,  became  first  the  affianced 
bride  of  Prince  Arthur  of  England,  son  of  Henry  VII,  and,  on  his  death,  was 
married  most  unhappily  to  King  Henry  VIII  of  England. 
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the  priest  back  of  the  lower  altar  where  the  mass  had 
been  said,  to  a  higher  altar  where  stands  the  historic 
statue  of  the  Virgin,  a  figure  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
known  as  the  "Virgen  de  los  Reyes,"  which  is  said  to 
have  been  given  by  St.  Louis  of  France  to  his  saintly 
Royal  cousin,  St.  Ferdinand  of  Spain.  It  is  a  curi- 
ous image  gorgeously  covered  with  robes  much  em- 
broidered and  bejewelled,  and  the  Infanta  pointed  out 
to  me  that  its  wonderful  golden  hair  is  removable. 
The  French  origin  is  indicated  by  the  embroidered 
fleur-de-lis  that  adorn  the  shoes,  carefully  placed  on 
the  feet  of  this  remarkable  image.  From  the  Royal 
Chapel  we  were  taken  directly  to  the  Gothic  sacristy 
(Sacristia  de  los  Calices). 

I  felt  that  I  had  already  seen  so  much  that  was 
wonderful,  interesting  and  historic  that  nothing  more 
could  very  much  surprise  me,  but  this  cathedral  of 
Seville  is  a  place  of  rare  enchantment,  and  as  we 
entered  at  the  door  of  this  sacristy  I  can  scarcely 
convey  the  impression  that  the  wonderful  crucifix  by 
Montafies  made  upon  me.  In  Montafies'  works  all 
trace  of  Italian  style  has  vanished,  and  the  artist 
stands  out  as  essentially  Spanish,  and  has  a  sense  of 
form  which  is  said  to  be  peculiar  to  Seville.  Certainly 
in  this  crucifix  there  is  something  so  real,  so  sublime, 
in  the  face  of  the  Christ,  that  it  must  leave  on  all 
lovers  of  art  a  lasting  and  wonderful  impression. 

The  Infanta  pointed  out  the  famous  picture  by 
Goya,  of  the  Saints  Justa  and  Rufina,  into  whose  care 
the  tower  of  the  Giralda  is  given  by  the  people  of 
Seville.  Strange,  interesting  and  mystical  are  the 
ways  of  tradition,  and  in  a  place  so  old  and  a  land  so 
beautiful,   history  seems  to  be,  albeit  unconsciously, 
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ever  repeating  itself  in  the  usages  of  the  people.     Far 
back  across  the  centuries  when  Spain  was  Span,  and 
Seville,    Sephela,    as    meaning    the    extreme    western 
portion  of  the  earth,  the  Phoenicians  who  came  thither 
brought  with  them  the  worship  of  the   goddess    Sa- 
lammbo,  another  name  for  the  deity  of   Beauty.     It 
was  their  custom  to  carry  the  statue  of  their  goddess 
through  the  streets  that  all  might  see  and  prostrate 
themselves  in  worship.     The  story  goes  that  the  two 
young  women,  Justa  and  Rufina,  refused  to  do  homage 
to  the  pagan  deity,  and,  for  their  lack  of  reverence, 
were  put  to  death.     Centuries  followed  one  another  in 
quick  unerring  succession,  and  as  surely  the  tradition 
followed  with  the  years,   remaining  long  after  those 
who  brought  it  had  departed,  and  today  in  Seville  it 
is  still  the  custom  to  carry  those  images  which  are  most 
revered,  in  great  processions  through  the  streets  where 
all  do  homage  as  of  old;  but  the  Saints  Justa  and 
Rufina  in  image  form  are  never  carried  thus,  for  they 
have   been   made   the   guardian   saints   of  the   tower 
of  the  Giralda,  and  the  Sevillians,  loving  dearly  their 
jewel  of  beauty,  fear  that  the  spirits  of  the  protecting 
holy  women  following  their  images,  as  well  they  might, 
during  the  holy  procession,  might  leave  that  precious 
tower  the  prey  to  evil  spirits.     With  such  care,   and 
with  the  statue  of  the  Holy  Faith  that  is  so  skilfully 
poised  on  the  top  of  the  Giralda,  the  tower  should 
indeed  be  ever  immune  from  all  harm  and  disaster. 
It  is  useless,  I  find,  for  me  to  try  and  tell  you  of  all 
the  interesting  things  that  we  have  seen  in  the  cathe- 
dral, but  I  must  not  forget  the  wonderful  portraits  by 
Murillo,  of  those  famous  saints  of  Seville,  Leander  and 
Isidore.     Of   the   long   list  of   Visigothic   kings   who 
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reigned  from  the  death  of  Reccared  to  the  conquest 
and  occupation  of  Spain  by  the  Arabs,  httle  is  known. 
The  real  rulers  of  the  community  were  the  archbishops 
and  clergy  of  Catholic  Spain,  and  of  these  the  greatest 
was  Isidore  of  Seville.  Relegated  by  his  powerful 
brother,  Leander,  to  a  monastery,  Isidore  became  a 
great  student,  and  in  600  a.d.  on  his  brother's  death, 
succeeded  him  as  the  Metropolitan  of  Seville.  He 
was  ever  loyal  to  Spain  as  well  as  devoted  to  the 
church,  unlike  his  brother  who  was  primarily  a  church- 
man. His  life  work  completed  a  veritable  encyclopaedia 
of  early  learning,  indeed  he  has  been  called  "the  last 
savant  of  the  ancient  world,"  and  his  "Etymologies,  or 
Origin  of  Things,"  was  one  of  the  most  famous  books 
studied  in  the  middle  ages.  Undoubtedly  Isidore  was 
the  greatest  writer  of  Visigothic  Spain  as  well  as  one  of 
the  great  and  worthy  saints  of  her  calendar. 

In  the  rich  treasury,  are  no  end  of  marvellous  and 
wonderful  historic  treasures  —  first  of  all  the  "Tablas 
Alfonsinas,"  a  famous  reliquary  in  the  form  of  a  trip- 
tych, and  a  gem  of  art  work,  presented  in  1274  to  the 
chapter,  by  the  great  King  Alfonso  the  Learned.  I 
would  have  liked  to  examine  much  more  carefully 
this  wonderful  work  of  the  famous  son  of  the  great 
St.  Ferdinand,  who  was  undoubtedly  the  first  man 
in  learning  in  Castile  in  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
century. 

For  five  centuries  the  major  portion  of  learning  in 
Spain  had  been  among  the  Arabs  of  Andalus,  but  w  hen 
King  Ferdinand  the  Saint  captured  Seville,  the  situation 
changed,  and  Spain  as  a  Christian  kingdom  came  into 
existence,  although  not  yet  united  as  a  perfect  whole. 
Moslem  rule  was  restricted  to  Granada,  and  the  Castil- 
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ian  language  was  the  tongue  of  a  new  and  noble  king- 
dom. Of  natural  science,  philosophy  and  astronomy 
little  was  known  among  the  Spaniards  and  one  might 
say,  less  cared  for.  The  great  aspiration  of  the  Span- 
ish knight  was  the  slaughter  of  the  Moor.  While  the 
rest  of  Europe  sent  its  knights  and  lords  from  France, 
from  England,  Italy  and  Germany,  across  the  continent 
to  the  Crusades  and  Holy  Wars,  the  Castilian  nobles, 
as  a  rule,  did  not  leave  Spain.  The  Crusaders  brought 
back  from  their  travels  not  only  experience,  but  much 
learning  and  greater  breadth  of  view  from  their  con- 
tact with  other  men  in  other  lands;  the  Spaniard,  who 
had  all  the  valiant  qualities,  scorned  to  be  instructed 
by  his  infidel  neighbor,  and  Alfonso  in  such  surround- 
ings stands  out  the  more  distinctly,  for  not  only  was 
he  the  first  man  of  intellectual  Spain,  but  he  went  far 
ahead  of  his  time  and  country  in  his  desire  for  claiming 
the  Imperial  crown,  which  he  sought  for  years  with 
eagerness  and  assiduity.  When  the  nobles  presented 
a  long  list  of  grievances  to  him,  he  amazed  them  by 
not  only  listening,  but  granting  their  requests;  and 
the  spirit  of  the  age  is  reflected  in  the  chronicles  that 
are  decided  in  the  opinion  that  he  would  have  been 
much  more  learned  had  he  cut  their  throats. 

Although  he  was  not  only  a  lover  of  letters  and  of 
science,  but  a  most  accomplished  author,  mathema- 
tician, linguist  and  philosopher,  he  was  no  hero  to  his 
contemporaries.  He  was  the  author  of  the  first  his- 
tory, and  possibly  the  first  prose  composition  of  the 
noble  Castilian  language  which  he  fixed  with  his  pen 
and  which  grew  into  greatness  under  his  guidance. 
Indeed  one  writer  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  "  In  none  of 
the  states  of  modern  Europe  has  one  man  done  so  much 
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to  make  the  language  of  a  country."  He  compiled  a 
great  code  of  national  laws  which  today  forms  the  basis 
of  the  common  law  of  Spain,  and  is  still  quoted  with 
respect  in  the  world.  Astronomy  had  been  studied  with 
peculiar  diligence  in  Moslem  Spain,  and  it  is  thought 
by  some  that  the  tower  of  the  Giralda  was  an  observa- 
tory for  the  Moslem  astronomers;  but  in  Christian 
Spain  for  over  one  thousand  years,  science  had  slum- 
bered, and  no  Christian  astronomer  appeared  before 
the  sixteenth  century  with  the  exception  of  this  great 
King  of  Castile.  In  no  city  of  the  Roman  Empire  had 
been  added  anything  to  the  discoveries  of  the  Greek 
astronomers,  but  Alfonso  was  not  content  with  the 
work  of  these  ancient  scientists;  he  set  himself  to  the 
task  of  correcting  and  rewriting  the  tables  of  Ptolemy, 
and  was  greatly  aided  in  his  work  by  the  Jew,  Isaac 
Iben  Said  Hassan.  Labor  unstinted,  patience  unend- 
ing, ardor  unabating  produced,  after  years  of  study, 
the  Alfonsine  tables,  which  were  published  actually 
on  the  day  of  the  accession  of  Alfonso,  as  the  tenth  of 
the  name,  to  the  throne  of  Castile.  Later  he  discovered 
the  true  theory  of  the  progression  of  the  stars,  of  which 
it  was  said  "there  was  one  less  error  in  the  celestial 
hypotheses."  Although  Alfonso  was  not,  in  the  sense 
of  those  days,  a  great  warrior,  he  probably  had  much 
more  to  do  with  the  making  of  Spain  than  has  been 
recognized  by  his  many  chroniclers. 

It  is  very  interesting,  this  evolution  of  the  Spanish 
language,  which  is  so  rich  and  varied  in  its  construction. 
The  Moslem  race  conquered  parts  of  Spain,  but  the 
Christian  Spaniards,  although  conquered,  continued 
to  live  among  their  conquerors  throughout  the  southern 
portion  of  the  peninsula.     Many  Christians  embraced 
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Islam,  many  Mohammedans  became  Christians,  the 
language  of  each  was  influenced  by  the  language  of 
the  other,  and  as  the  supremacy  of  the  Arab  dwindled 
in  southern  Spain,  a  dialect  called  "Aljamia,"  which 
was  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  patois  of  their  Christian 
fellow  countrymen  with  an  added  mixture  of  Arab 
words  and  forms,  was  commonly  spoken  by  them  and 
written  in  Arabic  characters.  Thus  between  the 
eighth  and  the  thirteenth  centuries,  two  linguistic 
tendencies  battled  for  supremacy.  Both  of  these 
vulgar  tongues,  an  Arab  dialect  flavored  with  Spanish, 
and  a  Spanish  influenced  by  Arabic,  continued  side 
by  side  for  many  years,  and  out  of  the  latter  has  come 
th^  Castilian  tongue,  enriched  and  varied  from  its 
Latin  parent,  by  a  large  admixture  of  Arabic. 

Thus  to  King  Alfonso  X,  who  put  into  prose  and 
verse,  in  his  "Cronica  General"  in  Spain,  a  record  of 
the  feats  of  arms  done  by  the  cavaliers  of  his  country, 
we  have  the  first  of  the  Castilian  classics;  for  the 
poem  of  the  Cid  is  hardly  developed  from  the  more 
ancient  Latin,  being  imperfect  in  form,  yet  struggling 
after  the  world-wide  success  which  awaited  the  Castil- 
ian at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  And  the  great 
King  paid  his  tribute  to  the  clever  minds  in  his  province 
of  Gallicia  by  writing  his  famous  "Cantigas"  or 
"Hymns  of  the  Virgin,"  in  the  language  of  that  prov- 
ince which  has  given,  in  the  present  day,  the  first 
woman  of  letters  in  Spain,  in  the  person  of  the  Countess 
Emelia  Pardo-Bazan. 

There  are  besides,  here  in  the  Treasury,  two  keys 
actually  given  to  St.  Ferdinand  on  his  capture  of  the 
city,  one  surrendered  by  the  Moors,  and  the  other 
by  the  Jews.     The  priest  also  pointed  out  a  magnifi- 
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cent  cross  of  solitaire  diamonds,  the  gift  of  Queen 
Isabella  II,  the  mother  of  the  Infanta;  and  took  from 
the  case  a  small  crystal  casket  which  is  said  to  con- 
tain a  thorn  taken  from  the  Holy  Crown  of  Thorns. 

In  the  oval  Sala  Capitular  we  saw  the  wonderful 
"Conception,"  by  Murillo,  and  many  other  interesting 
paintings,  and  I  am  sending  you  a  photograph  of  the 
great  retablo  of  the  Capilla  Mayor,  as  it  is  hopeless 
for  any  pen  to  try  to  describe  this  masterpiece  of 
Spanish  Gothic  wood  carving.  It  was  begun  in  1482 
by  Dancart,  and  the  work  was  continued  until  1526 
by  other  artists.  There  are  forty-five  compartments, 
and  these  carefully  wrought  groups  represent  scenes 
from  the  Bible  and  life  of  the  Virgin.  The  coro  was 
especially  opened  for  us,  and  the  carvings  are  mar- 
vels of  art,  while  the  great  iron  "reja,"  beautifully 
and  carefully  wrought,  was  quite  in  keeping  with  the 
rest  of  this  magnificence.  Please  remember  if  I  forget 
some  beauty  among  so  many,  that  during  our  whole 
visitation  to  this  marvel  of  marvels,  the  great  double 
organ,  which  was  reconstructed  from  the  two  former 
ones,  by  Amueza,  was  pouring  forth  a  most  beautiful 
Mozart  mass.  It  was  almost  too  much  wonder  and 
too  much  beauty  to  recall  quietly. 

It  seems  indeed  fitting  that  the  man  who  stands  out 
as  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  earth  should  have  his 
burial  place  with  honor  and  reverence  among  so  much 
splendor,  and  in  tlie  south  transept,  near  the  door  of 
San  Cristobal,  stands  the  monument  to  Christopher 
Columbus,  to  which  have  been  brought  for  interment 
the  remains  of  the  great  discoverer.  A  massive 
sarcophagus  is  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  four  alle- 
gorical figures,  representing  the  kingdoms  of  Castile, 
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Aragon,  Leon  and  Navarre,  and  nearby  is  the  tomb- 
stone of  the  son  of  Columbus,  Fernando.  It  bears  the 
representations  of  the  three  caravels  and  the  motto:  "A 
Castilla  y  a  Leon  mundo  nuevo  dio  Colon."  (To  Castile 
and  Leon  Columbus  gave  a  new  world.)  On  Maun- 
dy Thursday  of  each  year,  a  sort  of  wooden  temple 
over  one  hundred  feet  high,  decorated  in  white  and 
gold,  is  placed  over  this  tomb,  and  in  the  presence  of 
the  cathedral  chapter,  town  council,  the  faculty  of  the 
university  and  other  dignitaries  the  ceremony  known 
as  the  Santosoleos  (Consecration  of  the  Oil)  takes 
place.  Fernando  Colombo  was  a  great  student  and 
scholar  and  presented  the  results  of  his  life  researches 
in  the  form  of  a  wonderful  library,  to  the  chapter  of 
this  cathedral.  This  Biblioteca  Colombina  contains 
now  about  34,000  volumes,  and  a  number  of  rare 
and  valuable  manuscripts  relating  to  the  discovery  of 
America. 

Its  special  jewels  comprise  a  Bible  of  Alfonso  the 
Learned  (El  Sabio),  a  Libro  de  Horas  said  to  have 
belonged  to  Isabella  the  Catholic,  and  best  of  all,  five 
manuscripts  of  Columbus,  and  a  treatise  on  the  biblical 
indications  of  the  new  world  written  by  Columbus  in 
prison  to  pacify  the  Inquisition. 

Crossing  the  great  church  between  the  coro  and  the 
Capilla  Mayor  we  were  led  to  a  door  "de  los  Naranjos," 
that  we  might  see  not  only  this  interesting  doorway 
with  its  Moorish  arch,  a  memory  of  the  days  of  the 
great  mosque,  but  this  beautiful  large  patio  "de  los 
Naranjos"  where  numerous  golden-fruited  orange  trees 
make  clear  the  reason  of  the  name.  This  courtyard 
was  once  the  meeting  place  of  the  great  merchants  of 
Seville,  and  certainly  it  is  as  picturesque  and  beautiful 
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an  exchange  as  one  could  wish  to  see.  At  one  side  is 
pointed  out  a  pulpit  from  which  St.  Vincent  Ferrer  is 
said  to  have  preached.  During  the  early  part  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  this  prelate's  preaching  was  prob- 
ably largely  against  the  Jews  in  Spain,  but  little  or 
no  persecution  seems  to  have  been  addressed  against 
them  in  consequence.  The  first  attack  that  was  made 
on  the  person  and  property  of  the  Jews  in  Spain  was 
in  1388,  and  was  probably  produced  by  the  preaching 
of  Hernando  Martinez  here  at  Seville,  but  nothing 
was  said  about  conversion  except,  perhaps,  the  con- 
version of  the  property  of  the  Jews  into  the  hands 
of  the  Christians. 

We  returned  from  this  orange  doorway,  and  passed 
up  to  the  right  side  of  the  great  church  to  the  chapel 
of  "Capilla  del  Bautisterio"  where  we  had  just  at  this 
time  of  day,  by  the  careful  forethought  of  the  priest, 
the  best  possible  light  to  be  had  on  the  beautiful  and 
rightly  famed  picture  of  St.  Anthony  of  Padova's 
"Vision  of  the  Holy  Child,"  painted  by  the  great 
Murillo  in  1656.  This  exquisite  picture  clearly  exem- 
plifies what  is  known  in  Murillo's  painting  as  "estilo 
vaporoso,"  from  the  mystical,  almost  vaporous,  effect 
that  the  artist  achieves  in  his  completed  work.  If 
one  has  never  been  in  Seville,  one  cannot  begin  to 
realize  the  wondrous  beauties  of  the  art  of  Murillo,  for 
it  is  to  Spain's  great  credit  that  the  finest  works  of 
that  Spanish  master  still  remain  in  the  possession  of 
his  fatherland. 

In  a  long  room  in  one  portion  of  the  cathedral  we 
were  shown  the  most  marvellous  church  vestments 
that  I  believe  exist.  Heavily  embroidered  in  gold, 
they  are  also  decorated  by  the  most  exquisitely  hand 
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embroidered  figures  of  various  saints  of  the  Holy 
Church.  These  figures  are  as  beautifully  worked  as  a 
fine  miniature  painting,  the  expression  on  men  and 
women  varying  according  to  the  history  of  the  saint 
represented.  Even  the  draperies  are  most  wonder- 
fully portrayed,  and  yet  these  countless  vestments  of 
priceless  worth  are  hung  one  over  another  by  the 
hundred,  on  wooden  hooks  at  the  sides  of  this  great 
vestry,  without  even  glass  doors  to  keep  them  from 
the  ravages  of  time. 

Before  we  left  the  church  the  kindly  priest  offered 
to  Her  Royal  Highness,  and  also  graciously  to  me, 
numbers  of  beautiful  photographs  of  the  various 
wonders  in  this  great  cathedral,  and  taking  one  from 
the  number,  the  picture  often  boys  in  a  sort  of  carnival 
costume  of  the  period  of  Philip  HI,  he  explained  that 
during  the  last  three  days  of  the  carnival,  after  the  feast 
of  Corpus  Domini,  or  Corpus  Christi,  these  boys 
performed  a  dance  with  castanets  known  as  the 
Seises,  before  the  high  altar  of  the  cathedral,  chanting 
at  the  same  time  a  hymn  to  the  accompaniment  of  a 
stringed  band  and  the  organ.  This  is  said  to  be  in 
memory  of  the  children  who  danced  and  skipped  for 
joy  when  the  city  of  Seville  was  at  last  taken  from  the 
Mohammedans.  And  the  story  runs  that  these  childish 
demonstrations  so  touched  the  priests  accompanying 
the  entering  army  that  they  resolved  that  this  youthful 
joy  at  the  success  of  a  great  Christian  cause  should 
be  perpetuated  to  all  time.  Some  years  ago,  the 
matter  having  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  His 
Holiness  the  Pope,  this  ceremony  was  ordered  sus- 
pended, and  great  was  the  consternation  and  sorrow 
among  the  youth  of  Seville ;  but  it  was  finally  arranged, 
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with  the  permission  of  His  Holiness,  that  until  the 
costumes  then  in  use  were  worn  out,  the  votive  dance 
might  still  be  performed.  Of  course  those  costumes  are 
never  allowed  to  wear  out,  as  one  new  part  is  added 
each  year  to  each  costume;  the  priests  thus  observe 
the  letter  of  the  law  of  obedience  to  His  Holiness, 
and  the  children  are  still  happy  in  performing  their 
quaint,  but  respectful  devotion,  to  their  beloved  Santa 
Maria  de  la  Sedie. 

Indeed  one  is  constantly  made  to  realize  the  great 
intimacy  and  love  for  all  things  ceremonial  and  reli- 
gious that  form  a  part  of  the  Spanish  nature.  The 
Spaniard  does  not  go  to  his  church  once  a  week  or  on 
stated  occasions,  he  goes  to  it  constantly  because  he 
loves  it,  because  he  feels  at  home  within  the  precincts  of 
the  sacred  walls,  and  because  he  finds  great  comfort 
in  the  atmosphere  of  his  religion,  which  seems  his  very 
life.  There  may  be  an  anti-clerical  party  in  Spain, 
but  that  docs  not  mean  that  Spain  and  all  the  Spanish 
people  are  not  profoundly  religious.  The  great  founder 
of  the  Dominican  Order  came  from  Castile,  but  his 
inquisitorial  spirit  was  personal  rather  than  national, 
and  the  great  mass  of  Spaniards  who  were  present  in 
Languedoc,  or  southern  I'Vance,  where  the  Inquisition 
was  established  first  by  St.  Dominic,  were  not  fighting 
against  heresy,  but  against  sacerdotalism. 

Our  visit  had  been  a  long  one,  most  interesting  and 
enjoyable,  and  we  were  passing  up  one  of  the  great 
side  aisles  when  the  organ,  that  had  for  half  an  hour  or 
more  been  quiet,  swelled  forth  in  a  majestic  harmony 
of  one  of  the  old  Gregorian  chants.  Both  the  Infanta 
and  I  stopped  short,  and  I  uttered  an  exclamation  of 
delight,     '"i'cs,  it  is  beautiful,"  said  the  Infanta,  "let 
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us  go  up  to  the  organ,  why  not?"  and  the  astonished 
priest  turned  and  led  us  back  through  the  great  church 
to  the  small  round  stairway  by  which  this  wonderful 
organ  is  approached.  Round  and  round  the  Infanta 
and  I  climbed  until  at  last  through  a  tiny  door  we 
reached  the  organ  loft,  and  soon  found  ourselves 
seated,  one  on  either  side  of  the  surprised,  but  highly 
gratified,  organist,  who  for  half  an  hour  played  for  us 
wonderful,  beautiful  pages  of  Bach,  Mozart,  the  famed 
Miserere  of  Eslava  and  some  of  the  old  Spanish  masters. 
It  was  wonderful  to  look  down  into  the  cathedral 
from  this  high  loft,  and  the  immensity  and  the  height 
of  the  columns  seemed  more  marvellous  than  ever. 

The  history  of  music  in  Spain  really  begins  with  St. 
Isidore  of  Seville,  and  in  his  book  of  Etymologies, 
he  speaks  of  the  theory  and  scientific  attributes  of 
music,  and  mentions  certain  instruments  by  name, 
such  as  organum,  organ,  tuba,  or  straight  trumpet, 
fistula,  or  shepherd's  pipe,  and  the  pandura,  a  three- 
stringed  instrument  which  is  said  to  have  been  in- 
vented by  the  god  Pan.  St.  Isidore  is  also  considered 
to  be  the  author  of  the  old  tunes  adapted  to  the  service 
book  in  Spanish  churches,  though  they  were  afterwards 
probably  modified  by  St.  Eugenius,  who  succeeded 
him  as  the  Metropolitan  Bishop.  This  early  sacred 
music  is  known  as  Isidorian,  Eugenian,  Visigothic 
and  Mozarabic. 

The  southern  and  eastern  influence  is  very  evident 
in  Spanish  music  and  distinguishes  it  from  the  national 
music  of  other  countries.  Andalusia,  however,  is  the 
home  and  birthplace  of  Spanish  music,  and  its  sweet, 
minor  strains  and  the  makers  thereof  were  celebrated 
in  Italy,  long  before  the  Roman  Conquest,  for  we  read 
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in  the  days  of  the  Empire,  "Every  wealthy  Roman 
host  had,  as  a  special  feature  of  his  entertainment, 
companies  of  Gaditanian  singers."  Although  at  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  Moor  was  banished, 
Arab  influence  is  still  apparent  in  the  music  as  in  the 
language  of  Spain,  and  is  quite  as  enduring  as  the 
arabesques  and  columns  of  their  architecture.  Even 
the  Arab  instruments  remain,  for  the  laud  or  lute  is 
the  al-oud  of  the  Arabs,  and  the  guitar,  which  has 
long  been  the  favorite  instrument  of  Spain,  is  none 
other  than  the  Arab  "Kintara,"  that  is  still  used  by 
the  Moslems  in  Tunis.  It  is  quite  natural  that  the 
guitar  should  be  called  the  Spanish  national  instru- 
ment, for  its  music  has  eflfected  greatly  the  national 
music  of  Spain.  The  phrases  and  harmonies  that  are 
easily  expressed  on  this  instrument  are  those  most 
repeated  in  the  Spanish  music,  and  the  Moslem  melodies 
of  the  guitar  survive  to  this  day,  while  nearly  all  the 
popular  songs  of  Spain  are  sung  to  the  music  of  dances. 
Conde  de  Colombi  has  promised  to  take  us  to  the 
famous  dancing  school  of  Otero,  here  in  Seville,  where 
at  last  we  shall  see  the  graceful  and  lovely  Spanish 
dances  that  are  more  or  less  well  imitated  on  every 
stage  of  the  world. 

The  system  of  the  Spanish  Arab  seemed  to  be  to 
divide  the  scales,  not  into  an  octave  as  we  do,  but  into 
seventeen  instead  of  twelve  semi-tones,  making  more 
delicate  intervals,  and  we  are  told  that  these  gradations 
in  tone  may  be  recognized  in  the  music  heard  in  Egy[)t 
today.  St.  Isidore  in  his  writings  speaks  of  the 
impossibility  of  "writing  down  those  fleeting  sounds 
that  escape  from  the  memory  of  man."  But  Spanish 
Moslems  had  a  most  curious  form  of  musical  notation, 
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in  which,  while  the  notes  were  known  by  the  names  of 
certain  letters  of  the  alphabet,  as  in  our  day,  their 
length  of  duration  was  indicated  by  different  colors, 
green  for  the  longest  note,  pink  for  shorter,  dark  blue 
for  the  minim.  The  "  Libro  de  las  Cantigas,"  written 
by  Alfonso  X  the  Wise,  was  set  to  music  traditionally 
ascribed  to  the  King  himself.  The  caligraphy  and 
illumination  of  the  manuscript  are  most  artistic,  so  the 
organist  tells  us;  the  series  of  drawings  represent  fifty- 
one  musicians  of  the  thirteenth  century;  each  one  is 
playing  a  different  instrument.  The  arch  priest  of 
Hita,  Ruiz,  has  also  left  us  the  names  of  some  thirty 
musical  instruments  of  his  time  (1300-1360). 

With  the  so-called  invasion  of  the  monks  of  Cluny 
during  the  eleventh  and  twelve  centuries  the  Gregorian 
chants  supplanted  the  music  of  St.  Isidore,  and  while 
the  sacred  music  of  Spain  has  still  an  individuality, 
it  was  greatly  influenced  no  doubt,  as  was  Spanish 
religion  and  architecture,  by  these  monks  from  France. 
But  it  was  not  only  in  Andalusia  that  music  was  popu- 
lar, for  throughout  the  peninsula  in  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  centuries  the  art  was  held  in  honor  at 
the  courts  of  Aragon,  and  by  the  people  of  Catalonia 
and  Valencia,  while  in  Castile,  music  was  the  aristo- 
cratic and  courtly  pastime.  Indeed  Isabella  the 
Catholic  was  so  great  an  amateur  and  patroness  of 
the  art,  that  no  less  than  forty  singers,  to  say  nothing 
of  a  large  number  of  performers  on  various  instru- 
ments, organs,  clavichords  and  lauds,  were  con- 
stantly in  her  service,  though  a  large  number  of  these 
musicians  were  engaged  in  the  performance  of  sacred 
music  in  her  chapel.  This  all  wise,  versatile  Queen  was, 
however,  as  one  writer  says,  "Much  too  good  a  soldier 
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not  to  cultivate  military  music,"  and  we  are  told  that 
at  the  Siege  of  Baza,  of  which  I  have  written  you 
(1489),  the  Moors  were  amazed  at  the  excellence  of  the 
military  bands.  Nothing  seems  to  have  escaped  this 
marvellous  woman;  she  neglected  no  art,  and  seemed 
to  forget  nothing  that  would  redound  to  her  country's 
credit,  honor  and  welfare.  Her  only  son,  Don  John, 
Prince  of  Asturias,  engaged  many  professors  and 
performers  and  provided  his  palace  with  claviorgans, 
guitars  and  fiddles,  dulcimers  and  harps,  as  well  as  a 
large  band  of  military  musicians;  and  the  golden  age 
of  Spanish  music  seems  like  much  else  that  is  golden  in 
Spanish  history,  the  age  of  Isabella. 

Numerous  works  of  importance  were  written  and 
published  by  natives  of  Spain,  "De  Musica  Practica," 
in  1482,  "Lux  Bella,"  dedicated  to  Cardinal  Ximenez, 
in  1492,  and  an  address  on  the  theory  of  music  in  which 
the  elements  of  singing  are  treated  in  detail,  by  Al- 
fonso Spanon,  was  printed  here  in  Seville  in  1492. 

Even  in  our  own  day,  a  Spaniard,  Manuel  Garcia, 
has  established  the  best  method  of  singing  and  has 
been  the  world's  greatest  and  most  successful  singing 
teacher.  His  sisters  Mme.  Malibran  and  Mme.  Pauline 
Viardot  were  the  greatest  singers  of  their  time,  while 
his  famous  pupil  Mme.  Mathilde  Marchesi,  herself 
the  greatest  singing  teacher  of  today,  counts  many  of 
the  finest  artists  of  the  present  among  her  pupils. 
It  was  Garcia  who  invented  the  laryngoscope  which 
alone  would  have  made  him  famous;  and  he  was,  up 
to  the  time  of  his  death,  President  of  the  Laryngolog- 
ical  Society.  The  Infanta  was  much  interested  in 
hearing  of  my  singing  to  the  great  master  when  he  was 
one  hundred  and  one  years  old.     She  is  so  very  kind 
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about  my  singing,  and  she  said  she  was  not  at  all 
surprised  at  Garcia's  complete  approval  of  my  voice 
and  art. 

Even  during  the  Renaissance,  Spain  possessed  almost 
as  much  development  as  Italy  and  France.  Bartolome 
Ramos  de  Pareja,  a  professor  of  music  at  the  University 
of  Salamanca,  became  professor  in  music  in  Italy  at 
the  University  of  Bologna,  where  in  1482  he  published 
a  new  theory  of  "temperamento"  which  revolutionized 
the  art  of  music.  Over  thirty  Spanish  composers  are 
said  to  have  flourished  in  Italy  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
while  a  Spaniard,  Cristoforo  Morales,  was  chapel  master 
of  the  Sistine  Chapel  in  Rome  in  the  early  part  of  that 
century,  and  is  considered  by  some  to  have  been  the 
most  noted  composer  up  to  the  time  of  Palestrina. 
Morales'  "Lament  of  Jacob"  is  still  admired  in  Eng- 
land, I  know,  and  has  been  republished  by  Novello, 
so  that  even  in  music,  Spain  exerts  an  influence  over 
the  many  that  are  interested  in  ancient  music. 

I  do  not  know  how  long  we  sat  in  the  organ  loft, 
but  it  seemed  a  very  little  while,  though  I  suppose  it 
really  was  quite  long,  for  the  priest  looked  rather 
tired  when  we  came  downstairs  after  having  thanked 
the  organist  who  had  so  kindly  and  so  enthusiastically 
received  us,  and  given  us  so  generously  of  his  rare 
talent. 

At  the  Puerta  del  Bautismo  the  priest  bade  us  good- 
morning,  but  there  was  still  one  more  beautiful  work 
of  art  for  us  to  see  outside  this  last  doorway  which  is 
adorned  with  wonderfully  carved  terra  cotta  figures, 
by  Pedro  Millan;  and  by  some  they  are  considered  the 
most  interesting  bits  of  relief,  as  well  as  figure  sculp- 
ture of  their  kind  made  in  Spain  during  the  fifteenth 
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century.  Before  leaving  the  cathedral  altogether  we 
went  in  the  motor  round  and  round  the  exterior  that 
we  might  gain  a  more  complete  view,  not  only  of  the 
lovely  tower  of  the  Giralda,  but  have  a  better  idea  of 
the  architecture  of  this  wonder  of  wonders.  It  cer- 
tainly is  majestic  in  its  size;  the  open-work  para- 
pets and  flying  buttresses  spring  lightly  from  aisle  to 
nave,  and  are  capped  by  slender  pinnacles.  The  large 
pointed  windows  open  one  above  another  between  the 
buttresses,  and  are  all  combined  in  a  wonderfully 
beautiful  way,  the  solidity  rather  than  delicacy  seem- 
ing more  appropriate  in  this  vast  and  massive  edifice. 
I  must  say  I  felt  distinctly  in  a  daze  as  we  separated 
ourselves,  as  it  were,  from  so  much  beauty,  and  to  my 
great  satisfaction,  the  Infanta  who  really  and  sincerely 
loves  the  beautiful,  seemed  also  deeply  impressed  on 
revisiting  all  these  wonders,  which  of  course  she  has 
seen  many  times  before. 

Just  outside  the  doorway  Her  Royal  Highness  met 
an  acquaintance  to  whom  she  stopped  to  speak,  and 
to  whom  she  kindly  presented  me,  Madame  Zubiria, 
a  charming  Sevillian  lady.  The  Infanta  has  accepted 
this  lady's  invitation  to  lunch  one  day  while  we  are 
here  in  Seville.  Of  course  everyone  in  the  city, 
with  large  and  commodious  homes,  is  entertaining 
several  guests,  for  people  of  all  classes,  grandees  and 
nobles,  as  well  as  farmers  from  the  country,  come, 
according  to  Spanish  tradition,  each  year  to  the  Feria 
at  Seville,  and  with  Madame  Zubiria  is  staying  the 
wife  of  a  former  Mexican  minister  to  Spain,  Madame 
de  Yturbe,  and  her  young  daughter. 

The  Infanta  tells  me  that  this  afternoon  we  are  to 
be  the  guests  of  a  Sevillian  gentleman  who  is  much 
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interested  in  the  shipping  of  Seville,  and  who  has 
arranged  to  receive  the  Infanta  and  her  friends  on  his 
yacht,  when  he  purposes  to  take  us  for  a  lovely  water 
journey  up  this  famous  river  that  still  bears  its  Arab 
name  "Wad-al-Kebir"  (Guadalquivir)  or  Big  River. 

Later.— We  have  seen  this  magic  white  city  of 
Seville  from  the  outlying  plains,  and  through  fruit 
trees,  perfume  and  flowers  have  approached  by  land, 
but  this  afternoon  we  have  had  another  equally  beauti- 
ful aspect  of  the  fair  white  city  from  the  large  yacht 
that  took  us  far  up  the  broad  and  famous  river  that 
makes  Seville,  although  sixty  miles  from  the  sea,  one 
of  the  principal  ports  of  Spain.  Early  this  afternoon 
we  found  at  the  Bridge  of  Isabella  II,  built  during 
the  reign  and  named  for  the  mother  of  the  Infanta, 
our  courteous  host,  waiting  on  the  quay  to  receive 
Her  Royal  Highness  on  board  his  very  spacious  and 
altogether  delightful  pleasure  boat. 

The  afternoon  has  been  perfect  in  point  of  sunshine 
and  temperature,  and  I  doubt  if  a  water  journey  along 
any  river  anywhere  could  be  more  beautiful.  As  the 
yacht  made  its  way  leisurely  up  this  broad  stream,  it 
was  impossible  for  me,  as  an  American,  not  to  think 
of  that  Palm  Sunday  four  hundred  and  nineteen  years 
ago  when  Columbus  sailed  up  this  river  in  those  won- 
derful little  caravels  that  had  taken  him  across  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  and  enabled  him  to  find  a  new  world. 
From  that  moment  the  importance  of  the  city  of  Seville 
became  paramount  in  Spain,  for  the  Council  of  the 
Indies,  as  it  was  known,  was  appointed  to  meet  here. 

We  are  apt,  I  think,  in  America  to  speak  a  little 
lightly  of  the  great  Columbus,  but  here  in  Spain  he 
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does  not  seem  so  far  away,  and  his  great,  noble,  patient, 
and  with  all,  highly  intelligent  character  seems,  amidst 
these  historic  surroundings,  to  come  home  to  one  more 
forcibly  than  before.  Indeed  all  historians,  even  the 
most  conservative,  lavish  on  Columbus,  not  only  on 
his  achievement,  but  on  his  personality,  the  most 
enthusiastic,  unstinted  praise  and  veneration.  Burke 
says  of  him:  "In  an  age  when  religion  had  reached  its 
lowest  depth  as  a  moral  force  in  the  world,  and  among 
men  whose  Christian  professions  were  constantly  a 
reason  for  persecution,  Columbus  was  filled  with  the 
true  religious  spirit,  deep,  hearty,  thorough,  a  spirit 
which  led  him  unharmed  through  the  paths  of  super- 
stition, cruelty  and  intolerance.  Dispossessed,  slighted 
and  plundered,  Columbus  yet  maintained  his  cheerful- 
ness, and  found  comfort  and  consolation  in  religious 
meditation,  and  in  the  study  of  Holy  Scripture." 

The  department  for  the  administration  of  all  busi- 
ness connected  with  the  Western  world  was  established 
at  Seville,  and  this  Council  of  the  Indies,  instead  of 
helping  and  furthering  the  plans  of  colonization  of 
the  great  Discoverer,  offered  rather  every  obstacle  to 
his  proposals  and  wishes.  But  in  spite  of  all  objec- 
tions and  difficulties,  three  ships  and  fourteen  caravels, 
in  September,  1493,  carrying  Columbus  on  his  second 
voyage,  sailed  down  this  very  river  upon  which  we 
have  been  gliding  so  peacefully  today. 

With  all  its  advantages,  the  wealth  of  the  city 
increased  enormously,  and  Seville  vied  with  Valencia, 
even  with  Barcelona,  as  among  the  noble  and  prosper- 
ous cities  of  Spain.  The  spirit  of  adventure,  as  well  as 
the  excitement  and  desire  for  the  newly  found  gold  and 
silver  in  tlic  new  world,  threatened  to  depopulate  the 
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city  of  its  male  inhabitants.  The  accounts  of  the 
amount  of  silver  and  gold  brought  to  Seville  at  this 
time  are  almost  unbelievable,  and  we  have  the  curious 
contradiction  that  while  Spain  became  the  richest 
country  in  the  world  in  the  possession  of  the  precious 
metals,  this  possession  did  not  bring  prosperity,  but 
rather  the  reverse  —  a  problem  for  the  economists  to 
think  on.  In  the  craze  for  the  possession  of  gold, 
industries  were  neglected,  and  even  the  channel  of  the 
great  river  was  allowed  to  fill  up  until  Seville's  value  as 
a  port  was  for  a  time  ruined. 

But  up  this  river  also  long  before  Columbus,  in  the 
year  843,  came  those  powerful  and  daring  Vikings  from 
Scandinavia,  who  ravaged  the  rich  shores  of  this 
wonderful  river  as  far  up  as  Seville;  they  must  have 
seemed  to  the  startled  inhabitants  like  demons  that 
dropped  from  the  skies. 

It  would  seem  that  one  beautiful  tower  was  quite 
enough  for  the  city  to  possess,  but  here  on  the  quay 
of  this  Guadalquivir  rises  a  most  unique  and  unusual 
polygonal  tower,  which  bears  the  poetical  name  of 
"Torre  del  Oro."  When  the  powerful  Almohades 
ruled  in  Seville,  it  is  thought  that  a  great  iron  chain 
was  drawn  across  the  river,  and  that  another  tower 
on  the  other  side  was  built  to  support  it,  which  I  think 
seems  most  unlikely,  for  nothing  remains  of  the  second 
tower  but  the  supposition,  and  the  golden  tower  is  as 
strong  as  when  it  was  built,  probably  about  1220,  by 
Sid  Abu'l-'Ala,  Almohad  Governor  in  Seville,  though 
the  small  turret  of  the  superstructure  was  added  in  the 
eighteenth  century. 

With  true  Eastern  enthusiasm,  not  to  say  exaggera- 
tion, the  accounts  tell  us  that  this  tower  was  once 
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literally  covered  with  gold,  but  it  is  more  likely  that 
it  was  covered  with  beautiful  tiles,  "azulejos,"  of  a 
golden  hue.  Another  likely  reason  for  the  name 
is  the  fact  that  here  was  deposited  the  great  mass 
of  gold  which  the  Spanish  ships  brought  up  this 
river  from  America.  Nothing  could  be  more  pictur- 
esque, in  any  case,  than  the  situation  of  this  majestic 
tower,  which  has  looked  down  on  Moorish  Sultanas, 
on  the  merry  festivities  of  the  marriage  of  Charles  V 
with  Isabella  of  Portugal,  on  the  gay  tourneys  at  the 
time  of  the  betrothal  of  the  Infanta  Isabella,  on  the 
fierce  conflicts  between  Moor  and  Christian,  and  on 
the  tragic  horrors  of  the  "autos  da  fe"  as  one  event 
after  another  passed  with  the  years  in  varying  proces- 
sion beneath  its  walls.  Later  it  served  as  a  storehouse 
for  the  treasures  of  Peter  the  Cruel,  and  he  also  had  a 
way  of  storing  away  his  enemies  within  its  walls,  but 
it  is  now  the  peaceful  office  of  the  harbor  master, 
"Capitania  del  Puerto." 

The  yacht  steamed  up  past  the  Delicias  Gardens, 
which  extend  for  some  distance  along  the  left  bank 
of  the  river,  and  the  adjacent  road  to  these  gardens 
forms  one  of  the  favorite  drives  of  the  Sevillians. 
Today  the  gardens  seemed  one  mass  of  flowers;  how- 
ever, it  was  not  only  in  the  gardens,  but  also  along  the 
fields  and  even  in  the  grasses  of  the  river  bank,  that 
flowers  seemed  everyA\'here  to  flourish.  On  the  oppo- 
site shore,  our  host  pointed  out  the  little  suburb  of 
Triana,  from  which  the  great  Roman  Emperor  Trajan, 
a  Spaniard  by  birth,  took  his  name.  The  town  is 
famous  for  its  fine  pottery  made  now  much  as  in  the 
ancient  Roman  days,  and  the  best  "azulejos"  are  still 

made  there. 
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Gradually  the  white  city  dimmed  in  the  distance, 
and  the  strong  outlines  of  the  golden  tower  became  less 
distinct;  as  the  river  curved  gradually,  the  little 
villages  grew  less  frequent,  and  ere  long  we  were  looking 
out  over  the  great  green  "marismas"  (salt  marshes) 
made  picturesque  by  the  grazing  herds  of  magnificent 
bulls.  To  the  average  Anglo-Saxon,  a  colossal  stud  ani- 
mal with  a  ring  in  his  nose,  very  ugly  and  to  be  avoided, 
is  the  mental  picture  formed  at  the  mention  of  a  bull, 
but  not  so  in  Spain.  The  Spanish  bull  that  is  seen 
in  the  great  "Plaza  de  Toros"  is  bred  from  his  earliest 
youth  to  fight,  and  even  the  cows  of  these  great  breeds 
are  tested  for  pluck  and  stamina  that  their  offspring 
may  have  the  desired  qualities  of  courage  and  strength. 
So  deeply  seated  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  is  the  love 
of  the  pastime  of  "the  bulls,"  that  the  breeding  of 
these  animals  is  as  carefully  watched  and  studied  as  if 
they  were  throughout  their  lives  to  be  the  seekers  of 
blue  ribbons  instead  of  to  prove  their  worth  by  a 
struggle  to  the  death  in  the  arena.  Like  a  fine  race- 
horse, each  bull  has  his  own  name.  When  the  calves 
are  one  year  old,  the  first  test  is  made,  and  as  we  are 
told  in  the  sporting  books  about  Spain,  the  second 
year  marks  the  critical  period.  The  semi-fetes  which 
are  in  reality  tests  of  skill  both  of  man  and  bull,  are 
held  each  year  at  the  ranches  on  these  wonderful  plains 
outside  Seville,  and  judging  from  the  description  by 
these,  our  Sevillian  friends,  the  "tentadores"  (trials) 
are  as  exciting  and  sometimes  more  disastrous  than  the 
great  bull-fight  itself. 

The  young  bulls  are  herded  on  a  separate  part  of  the 
farm  where  the  ground  is  level  and  fast  riding  possible. 
The  beginning  of  these  so-called   "tentadores"   is  to 
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allow  one  of  these  bulls  to  escape  from  the  rest  of  the 
herd  on  the  open  plain.  The  point  is  for  the  bull  to  be 
overthrown,  and  this  is  brought  about  by  a  mounted 
rider  striking  the  bull's  off  flank  when  the  bull  is  run- 
ning at  full  speed ;  the  bull  then  is  expected  to  charge, 
when  he  receives  another  blow  from  the  rider  on  the 
other  side.  If  a  bull  declines  to  charge  these  "tenta- 
doros,"  he  is  forever  without  the  pale  of  the  fighting 
herd,  and  doomed  either  to  death  or  to  become  a  beast 
of  burden  and  of  toil.  To  handle  skilfully  these  long 
lances  (garrochas)  necessitates  a  firm  seat,  a  strong 
arm,  and  clear,  quick  judgment,  and  the  accomplish- 
ment is  very  general  among  the  Spanish  youth  even  of 
high  birth.  Frequently,  we  are  told,  the  bull  does  not 
do  as  he  is  expected,  but  charges  the  nearest  person  on 
foot  or  mounted,  whereupon  the  onlookers  have  their 
turn  of  playing  bull-fighters,  and  must  perforce  have 
presence  of  mind  in  plenty,  since  there  is  no  shelter; 
"but  Spanish  horsemen  are  adepts  in  the  art  of  giving 
'passes'  to  the  bull,  and  the  smart  fellow  when  caught 
thus  in  the  open  can  keep  a  bull  ofT  him  using  his 
jacket  only,  for  several  minutes,  giving  time  for  horse- 
men to  come  up  to  his  rescue."  However,  man,  horse 
and  bull  frequently  roll  together  on  these  beautiful 
flower-strewn  plains,  with  more  or  less  disaster  and 
bloodshed,  and,  as  seems  likely,  these  trial  days  are 
rarely  without  broken  bones  or  accident. 

This  is  distinctly  venturesome  sport,  but  for  the 
fiery  blood  of  the  Andalus,  it  seems  to  be  natural  and 
highly  enjoyable.  These  selected  bulls  are  then  given 
four  or  five  years  of  complete  earthly  happiness,  and 
are  fed  on  maize,  or  even  wheat,  if  need  be,  until  they 
have  reached  the  highest  possible  condition;    for  the 
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bull  of  the  ring  is  between  five  and  seven  years  old, 
but  this  life  of  pleasure  and  luxurious  idleness  is  terribly 
atoned  for  later.  One  writer  on  Spain  says:  "One 
summer  morning  the  brave  herd  find  grazing  in  their 
midst  sundry  strangers  which  make  themselves  agree- 
able to  their  lordly  champions,  the  'cabestros'  or 
decoy  oxen,  that  are  sent  out  to  fraternize  for  a  few 
days  with  the  fighting  race,  preparatory  to  the  'en- 
cierro,'  the  convoying  to  the  city  where  the  'corrida' 
is  to  take  place.  Each  'cabestro'  has  a  cattle  bell 
attached  around  his  neck  in  order  to  accustom  the 
wild  herd  to  follow  the  lead  of  these  base  betrayers  of 
the  brave."  Conde  de  Colombi  is  anxious  that  I 
should  go  with  him  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  to 
see  the  amazing  picture  of  these  gallant  champions  of 
the  ring,  led  by  the  tame  oxen,  to  the  clang  of  bells, 
along  by-ways  and  side  roads,  to  the  lofty  walls  of  the 
toril,  where  one  by  one  the  fighters  are  lured  into 
separate  cells,  only  to  see,  when  their  time  comes,  the 
door  of  this  cell  drop  as  by  magic,  and  themselves 
confronted  by  glittering  toreros,  matadors  and  gazing 
thousands.  I  am  not  so  sure,  however,  that  my 
enthusiasm  for  the  bull-fight  will  get  me  up  at  any 
two  o'clock  in  the  morning;  certainly  if  the  gaieties 
which  we  seem  to  have  already  planned  for  in  Seville 
allow  me  the  rest  of  my  "downy  couch"  by  midnight 
or  later,  I  feel  reasonably  sure  that  I  shall  cling  to  my 
pillow  until  dawn,  but  I  have  already  become  Spanish 
enough  to  reply  "mafiana  veremos." 

I  have  always  said  that  I  would  never  go  to  a  bull 
fight,  but  it  is  very  dangerous  to  say  positively  that  we 
will  or  will  not  do  anything,  because  directly  we  say  so 
Destiny  slaps  us  on  the  shoulder,  and  we  have  to  do  it. 
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Conde  de  Colombi  is  trying  to  prepare  me  for  the  bull- 
fight, which  I  frankly  admit  I  dread.  He  hopes,  he 
says,  that  I  will  go  with  an  open  mind,  and  form  my 
own  opinion  without  prejudice  or  bias,  which  I  really 
shall  try  my  best  to  do.  He  tells  me  that  there  is 
much  in  the  technique  and  science  of  tauromachian 
skill  that  the  spectator  at  first  cannot  understand  or 
appreciate.  He  points  out  that  it  is  more  difiicult  to 
comprehend  the  consummate  skill  of  the  bull-fighter 
as  opposed  to  the  brute  strength  of  the  bull  in  the  great 
Sevillian  "corridas"  than  in  small  ones  in  the  country 
where  the  bull  often  triumphs.  The  finer  the  skill 
displayed  by  the  finished  "toreros"  in  the  great  games, 
the  more  complete  their  technique  and  daring,  the 
easier  the  contest  seems  to  the  onlooker,  and  I  can 
quite  understand  that  this  must  be  true,  because  the 
complete  mastery  of  any  art  always  makes  that  art 
seem  to  have  been  easily  acquired.  It  was  rather 
dreadful,  however,  for  me  to  think,  as  I  looked  at  these 
glorious  animals  grazing  so  luxuriously  and  peacefully 
on  a  veritable  carpet  of  flowers,  that  ere  many  weeks 
were  passed,  all  but  those  who  had  been  selected  as 
sires  of  a  herd  would  meet  their  death  triumphantly, 
courageously  no  doubt,  but  painfully  and  tragically 
it  was  reasonably  sure. 

On  the  right  bank  was  pointed  out  to  us,  nestling 
amid  orange  groves,  the  town  of  Coria  which  now  as 
in  the  Caura-Roman  days,  is  celebrated  for  its  potter}'. 
The  river  near  this  point  is  divided  by  an  island,  and 
later,  its  branches  uniting,  becomes  very  wide;  the 
banks  were  covered  with  pine  trees,  and  the  country 
began  to  assume  a  rather  desolate  look. 

This    seemed    the    pyschological    moment    for   tea, 
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which  was  served  very  elegantly  and  elaborately  on 
the  lower  deck  of  the  steamer,  along  with  many  of  the 
rare  Andalusian  wines  and  Spanish  cakes.  Slowly  and 
leisurely  the  yacht  brought  us  back  again  to  the  city, 
but  the  houses,  so  white  and  clear  in  the  bright  sun- 
shine of  the  early  afternoon,  were  now  all  tinged  with 
pink,  and  a  sort  of  beautiful  rosy  halo  seemed  to  en- 
velope the  whole  view  before  us.  Majestically  the 
Giralda  stretched  its  tower  high  into  the  palest  tints; 
the  air  was  heavy  with  the  perfume  of  many  flowers, 
and  as  the  boat  drew  up  to  its  landing  near  the  golden 
tower,  a  gay  troop  of  gypsies  in  holiday  attire  added 
just  the  note  of  mystic  minor  melody  to  this  enchanted 
scene,  as  their  plaintive,  native  song  reached  us  from 
the  shore.  If  Seville  is  old,  her  fascination  is  ever 
young,  ever  potent,  ever  dreamy  and  magical,  and  it  is 
quite  useless  for  the  modern  Anglo-Saxon  writer  to 
endeavor  to  wring  from  it  its  romance  and  its  charm. 
Fusi  was  at  the  wharf  to  meet  us,  and  had  filled  the 
flower  vases  of  the  car  with  the  dark  red  and  pale 
yellow  "clavilles"  (Sevillian  carnations).  He  seemed 
much  pleased  when  the  Infanta,  smiling  and  seeming 
to  understand  his  flowery  but  silent  homage,  turned 
and  said  as  she  took  her  seat  in  the  car:  "Ho,  ho,  Fusi, 
so  you  are  becoming  Spanish,  too."  Conde  and  Con- 
desa  de  Colombi  joined  us,  and  suggested  that  we  take 
a  turn  up  and  down  the  great  promenade,  "Prado  de 
San  Sebastian,"  which  is  practically  the  centre  of  the 
Feria  festivities,  a  long  avenue  with  most  elaborate 
and  fanciful  arrangements  for  electric  lighting,  and 
broad  enough  for  six  vehicles  to  pass  easily  abreast. 
I  doubt  if  a  more  picturesque  avenue  than  that  we 
have  seen  this  afternoon   is  to  be  found  anywhere. 
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True  we  arrived,  as  we  always  seem  to,  by  the  clever 
planning  of  Her  Royal  Highness,  at  exactly  the  right 
minute.  The  bull-fight  (and  there  is  one  every  day 
during  the  Feria)  was  just  over,  and  the  whole  "prado" 
which  extends  considerably  over  a  mile  was  lined  with 
gaily  liveried  carriages,  in  which  rode  the  beauty  and 
wealth  of  Seville;  for  it  is  the  fashion  during  the  Feria, 
after  the  bull-fight,  for  the  ladies,  who  all  wear  the 
picturesque  and  charming  lace  mantilla,  either  in 
white  or  black,  to  throw  their  wonderfully  embroidered 
Manilla  silk  shawls  over  the  back  of  their  victorias, 
and  ride  up  and  down  this  parkway,  greeting  their 
friends  with  graceful  waves  of  their  omnipresent  fans. 
Certainly  they  make  a  most  charming  and  typical 
picture  of  Spanish  beauty.  The  noted  bull-fighters 
come  in  their  own  special  grandeur,  generally  in  little, 
what  we  would  call,  russet  beach  wagons,  hung  rather 
low,  with  the  seats  facing,  the  canopy  of  which  is 
decorated  with  a  bright  chenille  fringe;  and  true  to 
their  "torrean"  profession,  these  carriages  are  drawn 
by  a  four-in-hand  of  finely  groomed  mules,  with 
harnesses,  usually  of  russet  leather,  decorated  with 
elaborate  chenille  balls  and  fringes,  sometimes  in  two 
shades  of  green,  sometimes  in  the  Spanish  red  and 
yellow,  and  sometimes  all  in  scarlet.  The  "torero" 
himself  has  the  seat  of  honor,  that  to  the  right,  looking 
forward,  and  is  usually  dressed  in  black  velvet  knee 
breeches,  a  black  velvet  embroidered  bolero,  with  a 
much  bepleated  white  shirt,  and  a  carefully  ironed 
silk  beaver  hat  of  especial  shape,  worn  only  by  those 
of  the  profession.  However  much  other  countries  may 
have  abandoned  their  national  and  typical  costumes, 
here  in  Spain  you  may  enjoy  real  Spanish  picturesque- 
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ness;  and  many  of  the  most  elegant  turnouts  of  the 
grandees  and  nobles  of  Seville  are  decorated  even 
more  profusely  with  these  chenille  trimmings  than 
are  these  carriages  of  the  "toreros."  Everybody  is  in 
good  humor,  everybody  is  gay,  the  whole  world  seems 
to  smile,  and  certainly  the  whole  air  is  perfumed  with 
the  fragrant  odors  of  the  orange  blossom,  jasmine, 
countless  roses,  and  the  spicy  flavor  of  the  "clavilles." 
Along  one  side  of  this  "prado"  have  been  erected  at 
intervals  long  platforms  over  which  have  been  placed 
airy  open  tents,  and  running  at  right  angles  with  the 
"prado"  is  a  long  avenue  of  little  "casetas,"  which  are 
a  sort  of  temporary  little  house,  built  and  owned  by 
Sevillians  of  the  upper  class.  The  doors  are  all  open, 
the  little  verandas  decked  with  flowers,  and  it  seems 
that  it  is  the  custom  for  the  Sevillian  ladies  to  go  to 
the  "caseta"  every  afternoon,  there  to  receive  their 
friends.  At  the  very  end  of  this  avenue  are  erected 
the  tents  of  the  farmers,  who  bring  some  80,000  head 
of  cattle  here  from  surrounding  parts  of  Spain,  and 
there  are  also  many  gypsies  who  encamp  here  during 
the  whole  fair.  Outside  the  gypsy  tents  we  could  see 
numerous  travelling  cook-stoves,  and  one  pretty  girl 
was  most  importunate  that  if  we  would  not  have  our 
fortunes  told,  at  least  we  should  buy  some  of  the  sugar 
dusted  Spanish  cakes,  "bufiuelos,"  which  rather  resem- 
ble the  German  "croeller"  and  our  American  doughnut. 
At  the  various  large  enclosures  there  was  dancing  to 
the  constant  sound  of  the  guitar,  mandolin  and  many 
other  instruments  of  music,  and  in  a  word,  the  whole 
scene  was  a  most  animated,  gay  and  brilliant  picture 
of  color  and  merry-making,  which  seemed  to  be  en- 
joyed by  rich  and  poor,  high  and  low,  with  equal  zest. 
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The  Infanta  decided  to  rest  this  evening  at  home, 
and  suggested  that  I  should  go  with  the  de  Colombis 
back  to  the  Feria,  to  get  the  effect  of  the  electric  lights 
and  see  the  illumination.  The  gaiety  she  tells  me 
increases  as  the  evening  advances. 

Later.  —  Surely  the  Infanta  knows  her  country  well, 
for  if  the  Feria  this  afternoon  had  been  full  of  gaiety, 
flowers  and  fun,  this  evening  it  was  a  blaze  of  light, 
and  from  every  "caseta"  came  the  sound  of  music 
and  the  clash  of  countless  "castahuelas"  (castanets). 
We  left  the  crowd  in  the  broad  "prado"  and  went  with 
Conde  and  Condesa  de  Colombi  to  one  of  the  larger 
tents,  where  the  young  girls  of  the  nobility  of  Seville 
had  assembled  for  dancing.  These  larger  meeting 
places  are  called  various  names,  and  really  take  the 
place,  for  the  three  days,  of  clubs,  to  which  an  invita- 
tion for  admission  must  be  secured.  Though  I  have 
read  that  Byron  and  others  of  the  romantic  school  have 
exaggerated  the  beauties  of  Seville,  I  am  bound  to 
disagree  with  those  critics;  for  certainly  these  young 
women  in  the  open  air  ball-rooms  tonight,  dressed  as 
they  all  were,  with  short  ruffled  skirts,  and  a  peculiar 
arrangement  of  the  Manilla  shawls  forming  the  main 
part  of  the  dress,  the  high  combs  and  brilliant  "da- 
villes"  giving  just  the  right  touch  to  this  fantastic 
and  artistic  costume,  were  far  beyond  the  average  in 
feminine  comeliness. 

I  must  confess  to  surprise,  however,  at  the  number 
of  blondes.  I  think  it  is  natural  to  associate  the 
Spanish  beauty  with  dark  hair  and  flashing  eyes,  and 
there  are  many  such,  but  there  are  also  many  fair- 
haired,  blue-eyed  donas  that  are  as  proud  of  their 
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Spanish  ancestry,  and  can  boast  as  many  gallant 
cavaliers  in  their  family  record,  as  their  dark-eyed 
sisters.  It  was  interesting  to  me  to  learn  that  it  is 
from  Spain  that  we  have  the  phrase,  in  these  days 
much  worn,  of  "blue  blood."  "Sangre  azul"  was 
supposed  to  indicate  nobility,  for  in  Spain,  as  in  some 
other  countries,  those  of  the  higher  class  are  con- 
siderably fairer  than  the  rest  of  the  population,  and 
it  has  been  pointed  out  that  in  brunettes,  the  veins  do 
not  show  as  easily  through  the  skin,  while  in  the  more 
blonde  type  the  blood  is  distinctly  apparent  through 
the  flesh  and  seems  to  have  a  blue  color.  It  may 
be  also  that  the  term  of  "blue  blood,"  and  preference 
for  the  lighter  skin  may  have  arisen  among  the  Span- 
iards as  differentiating  those  who  had  no  trace  of  the 
Oriental  in  their  blood,  and  hence  had  kept  their 
fair  complexion;  for  we  remember  how  Cervantes  in 
"Don  Quixote "  refers  to  the  Old  Christian  or"Cris- 
tiano  Viejo"  meaning  one  whose  ancestry  was  com- 
pletely free  from  any  mingling  or  admixture  with 
Moor.  The  mantilla,  however,  and  these  gorgeous 
"clavilles"  as  well  as  roses,  lilacs  and  other  spring 
flowers  are  becoming  to  women  of  any  coloring,  for 
what  can  frame  a  beautiful  face  better  than  soft  lace 
and  lovely  flowers.  But  this  evening  the  mantillas 
were  not  worn,  and  the  waving  tresses  of  these  young 
girls  were  held  in  place  by  the  wonderfully  carved  high 
Spanish  comb,  in  front  of  which  were  placed  many 
flowers  of  varied  color  and  hue. 

A  recent  writer  on  Spain  tells  us  that,  in  the  sixth 
century  before  Christ,  Artemidorus  described  the 
extravagant  head-dress  of  the  Iberian  women,  and  it 
is  possible  that  the  beautiful  mantilla  and  high  comb 
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are  a  survival  of  these  ancient  days.  In  any  case,  the 
SevilHana  has  no  need  to  seek  French  fashions  in  Paris, 
and  the  one  visiting  stranger  who  had  dared  come 
hither  in  a  Parisian  dress  and  the  latest  style  of  Pari- 
sian hat  looked  positively  dowdy  and  out  of  place 
amidst  these  pretty  Spanish  senoritas.  "What  about 
yourself?"  you  say.  Ah,  but  I  went  in  true  Spanish 
fashion  with  my  "clavilles"  and  high  comb,  of  which 
I  am  decidedly  proud,  having  gone  early  this  morn- 
ing with  Condesa  de  Colombi  to  purchase  the  finest 
one  I  could  find.  I  am  also  the  proud  possessor  of  a 
lovely  Spanish  blonde  mantilla,  and  Conde  de  Monte- 
lirios  sent  to  Her  Royal  Highness  and  to  me  gorgeous 
pinks  today;  so  I  have  been  and  am  this  minute 
decked  out  with  wonderful  Spanish  accuracy  —  high 
comb,  flowers,  shawl  and  all.  I  was  fortunate  also  this 
morning  in  finding  a  rarely  beautiful  Manilla  shawl. 
The  groundwork  is  yellow  and  it  is  wonderfully  em- 
broidered with  brilliant  roses  and  other  flowers  that 
give  the  Spanish  colors,  while  old  deep  blue  and 
occasional  touches  of  violet  seem  to  reproduce  the 
actual  wild  flower  scheme  of  the  fields  we  saw  from 
the  river  today. 

Tomorrow,  the  second  night  of  the  Feria,  it  is  the 
custom  for  the  Spanish  beauties  to  carry  their  shawls, 
and  wear  the  mantilla,  and  you  may  be  sure  I  shall  ap- 
pear with  my  mantilla  in  great  glee,  for  I  thoroughly 
believe  in  the  old  saying:  "When  in  Rome  do  as  the 
Romans  do,"  and  if  I  had  to  travel  as  a  horrid  outsider 
and  just  look  on  from  afar,  I  believe  I  would  almost 
rather  stay  at  home.  As  it  is,  I  feel  in  our  slang  phrase 
"very  much  in  it,"  and  am  thoroughly  enjoying  actually 
taking  part  in  this  gay  and  merry  fete  in  Seville. 
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.:• '   ■       'vival  of  these  anci  '^he 

S<  1  has  no  need  to  sei  i 

and  the  one  visiting  stranger  w! 
hither  in  a  Parisian  dress  and  the  late 
sian   hat   looked  positively  dowdy  and  out  ul 
an'  '    'icse  pretty  Spanish  seiioritas.     "What  about 
y'  "  you  say.     Ah,  but  I  went  in  true  Spanish 

fa  \ith  my  "clavilles"  and  high  comb,  of  which 

I  am  decidedly  proud,  having  gone  early  this  morn- 
ing with  Condesa  de  Colombi  to  purchase  the  finest 
one  I  could  find.  I  am  also  the  proud  possessor  of  a 
lovely  Spanish  blonde  mantilla,  and  Conde  de  Monte- 
lirios  sent  to  Her  Royal  Highness  and  to  me  gorgeous 
pinks  today;  so  I  have  been  and  am  this  minute 
decked  out  with  wonderful  Spanish  accuracy  —  high 
comb,  flowers,  shawl  and  all.    I  was  fortu' 
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ic   and 
I  to  reproduce  the 
me  of  the  fields  we  saw  from 
l!  ly. 

1 -MiKMivrw,  the  second  night  of  the  Feria,  it  i"  *^" 
custom  for  the  Spanish  beauties  to  carry  their  >;' 
and  wear  the  mantilla,  and  you  roay  be  sure  I 
pear  v\  ith  my  mantilla  in  great  glee,  for  I  tl 
believe  in  the  old  saying:    "When  in  Rop 


"  and  if  I  had  to  travel  as  ; 


I. 
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After  chatting  and  greeting  a  few  friends  in  this  first 
place  of  festivity,  the  Colombis  took  me  to  yet  another 
and  still  another,  and  then  we  passed  on  from  the 
larger  "casetas"  all  lighted,  and  full  of  people,  to  the 
more  noisy  and  really  rougher  gypsy  tents.  Here 
we  did  not  linger  very  long,  for  every  bright-eyed 
gypsy  girl  was  suddenly  tremendously  interested  in 
our  future,  but  more  in  the  crossing  of  her  palm  with 
silver  probably,  so  after  several  hours  of  merriment  and 
gaiety,  we  found  the  car  and  came  back. 

It  is  now  well  after  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
Conde  de  Colombi  seemed  quite  disappointed  that 
I  would  not  go  at  two  with  him  to  see  these  famous 
bulls  brought  in  from  the  country.  Both  he  and 
the  Condesa  have  been  so  kind,  that  I  am  sure  they 
were  sincere  in  their  wanting  me  to  go,  but  I  think 
the  poor  man  will  be  worn  out  before  we  leave  Seville, 
and  in  any  case  I  thought  it  was  wiser  to  remain  at 
home  and  go  to  bed. 

My  shopping  trip,  to  which  I  alluded,  was  really  very 
interesting  this  morning,  and  I  had  an  opportunity  to 
see  in  the  narrow  street  of  the  Serpents  (Calle  de  los 
Sierpes)  through  which  no  carriage  can  go,  a  good 
example  of  the  Spanish  shop.  This  street  of  the 
Serpents  finishes  in  the  still  more  unusual  name  of  the 
street  of  the  Love  of  God.     (Calle  Amor  de  Dios.) 

Condesa  de  Colombi,  who  is  herself  a  very  pretty 
blonde,  came  to  fetch  me  very  early  (atrociously  early 
for  Spain)  before  we  went  to  the  cathedral,  and  thanks 
to  her  kindly  direction  and  advice,  my  shopping  tour 
was  very  successful.  She  came  wearing  her  little  Span- 
ish black  mantilla,  as  it  is  the  custom  for  the  Sevillian 
ladies  to  keep  their  Spanish  dress  in  the  morning,  espe- 
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cially  if  they  are  going  to  church.  The  black  lace 
falHng  on  her  Hght  hair  and  about  her  fair  skin  was 
most  becoming,  and  I  wonder  that  she  ever  has  the 
courage  to  give  it  up  for  a  French  hat. 

We  generally  think  of  lace  as  much  older  than  it 
really   is,  and   it   is   hard   to   imagine  Spain  without 
any  trace   of   lace,  which   was   not   invented    in   the 
time  of  Isabella  the  Catholic,  but  only  began  to  be 
made  in  the  fifteenth  century.    What  is  generally  called 
"point  d'Espagne"  really  meant  a  sort  of  silver  and 
gold  trimming  like  lace,  and  ornaments  made  of  plaited 
and  twisted  gold  and  silver  threads  were  undoubtedly 
produced  here  in  Spain  during  the  seventeenth  centur>'. 
Already,  in  the  "sixteenth  century,  Flanders  was  a  part 
of  the  Spanish  dominions,  and  Spain  imported  from 
her  Flemish  province  many  artistic  articles,  lace  in- 
cluded.    The  celebrity  of  the  gold  point  d'Espagne  is 
probably  due  to  the  use  of  the  gold  lace  by  the  Spanish 
grandees,  although  it  was  the  fashion  at  that  time  to 
give  the  name  Spanish  to  all  kinds  of  novelties,  such 
as  "Spanish  green,"  "Spanish  wax,"  etc.     Two  years 
after  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews,  Ferdinand  and  Isabella 
found  it  necessary  to  pass  a  lawforbidding  the  importa- 
tion of  gold  lace  from  Italy,  except  as  it  was  necessary 
for  ecclesiastical  purposes.     The  images  of  the  Virgin 
and   other  saints  were  dressed  and  redressed  daily  in 
rich  vestments,  and  the  laces  of  these  images  were  of 
great  value,  while  the  wives  of  the  highest  nobility 
sought  appointments  as  the  Mistress  of  the  Robes  to 
the    various  Madonnas.     This    gold   point  d'Espagne 
was  made  largely  for  Spain,  and  the  largest  banner  of 
the  Inquisition  at  Valladolid  is  said  to  be  decorated 
with  a  curious  bit  of  this  gold  lace.     In    1808   the 
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gold  and  silver  lace  of  Seville  flourished,  but  the  manu- 
facture of  this  silk  blonde  is  for  the  most  part  confined 
to  Catalonia,  where  it  is  made  in  many  of  the  villages 
along  the  seacoast,  and  also  in  the  city  of  Barcelona. 

Of  course  I  preferred  to  get  the  finest  blonde,  where 
the  reseau  is  made  by  hand,  and  all  these  lovely  Spanish 
flowers  worked  in,  or  darned  as  the  term  is.  The 
mantilla  is  not  merely  a  straight  piece  of  lace,  but  is 
curiously  shaped  and  edged  with  a  broad  ruffle  in  such 
a  way  that  it  drapes  easily  around  the  head.  I  have 
also  purchased  a  lovely  black  mantilla  for  you.  The 
Spanish  woman's  mantilla,  I  am  told,  is  held  sacred, 
and  cannot  be  seized  even  for  debt. 

Tomorrow  we  are  going  to  see  the  famous  palace 
known  by  its  Moorish  name  "Alcazar,"  and  consider- 
ing the  many  and  varied  comparisons  of  it  with  the 
Alhambra,  I  am  most  curious  and  interested  to  see  it 
for  myself.  I  think  it  has  also  been  arranged  for  me 
to  go  to  the  bull-fight  tomorrow,  but  whatever  the 
plans,  I  am  sure  the  Infanta  has  thought  out  the  best 
and  the  nicest  way  of  doing  everything.  She  really  is 
wonderfully  kind  in  every  possible  way,  and  the  more 
I  am  with  her  and  the  better  I  know  her,  the  greater 
is  my  afiFection  for  my  Royal  friend. 

T. 


Seville,  April 

My  dear  M: 

Perhaps  you  will  be  tired  with  my  enthusiasms. 
Well  then,  do  not  read  any  further  because  I  must 
enthuse,  and  I  must  express  pleasure  if  I  see  things 
that   are   beautiful,   especially  where   that   beauty   is 
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combined  with  rare  thoughts,  interesting  history  and 
enveloped  in  picturesque  legend.  I  should  think  that 
all  writers  of  fairy  stories  would  come  and  stay  in 
Seville,  for  nowhere  could  they  find  more  fantastic 
and  beautiful  settings  for  the  placing  of  their  fairy 
princess,  and  the  tower  from  which  was  rescued 
the  king's  daughter,  etc.,  than  in  this  city  that  seems 
a  veritable  fairyland  in  itself. 

Last  evening  while  we  were  at  the  Feria,  Her  Royal 
Highness  gave  an  audience  to  the  present  Governor- 
General  of  Huelva  and  his  wife,  and  as  we  left  this 
morning  in  the  car  for  the  Alcazar,  she  told  me  that 
she  had  asked  them  to  meet  us  at  the  palace,  as  she 
wished  to  give  them  the  opportunity  to  enjoy  the 
privileges  which  she  alone  could  extend  by  her  presence. 
Of  course  Conde  de  Colombi,  who  is  ever  kind  and 
attentive,  came  to  go  with  us,  and  it  was  pleasant  to 
meet  the  Spanish  official  and  his  handsome  wife. 

Personally  I  much  dislike  comparisons.  The  Al- 
hambra  is  an  exquisite  and  beautiful  ruin,  eloquent  of 
its  own  history;  the  Alcazar  is  also  a  very  beautiful 
Moorish  palace  equally  eloquent  of  a  very  different 
history.  If  you  prefer  ruins  untouched,  unspoiled  per- 
haps, then  you  must  go  to  the  Alhambra;  but  if  you 
would  see  a  marvellous  Moorish  palace  built  in  its  pres- 
ent form  by  the  order  of  a  Christian  king,  but  never- 
theless by  Moorish  and  Arab  workmen,  who  amused 
themselves,  it  is  true,  by  turning  their  arabesques 
upside  down  (confident  that  their  Christian  employers 
would  not  know  the  difference),  where  the  gold 
is  in  place,  the  color  still  brilliant,  and  the  pervading 
sense  of  still  being  alive  for  living  people,  then  you  w  ill 
go  to  the  Alcazar  in  Seville.     Of  the  old  Moorish  palace 
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built  by  the  Almohad  sultan,  Abu  Ya'kub  Yusuf,  in 
1181,  to  be  not  only  a  palace,  but  a  fortification  of  the 
town,  nothing  now  remains;  on  its  site  was  built  the 
major  portion  of  the  present  structure,  which  we  owe 
to  that  contradictory  and  curious  King  Peter  the 
Cruel,  who  caused  it  to  be  erected  by  Moorish  archi- 
tects, and  in  it  placed  many  remains  of  former  build- 
ings in  Seville,  Cordova  and  Valencia.  Charles  V, 
who  seemed  always  anxious  to  have  a  hand  in  build- 
ing, insisted  upon  changing  some  of  the  rooms.  He 
was  married  to  Isabella  of  Portugal  in  the  beautiful 
Hall  of  the  Ambassadors  here,  which  is  a  wonderful 
room  covered  with  a  half-orange  dome,  containing  three 
vaulted  doorways  divided  by  columns,  and  the  tiles 
and  the  decorative  "Almocarabes"  are  most  lovely. 
At  least  here  the  great  Emperor  had  learned  wisdom, 
and  he  is  also  given  credit  for  having  laid  out  the  gar- 
dens which  are  very  beautiful.  Naturally  the  Alcazar 
has  been  too  frequently  and  too  much  restored  to  be 
called  in  a  strict  sense  a  perfect  example  of  the  Moorish 
style  in  Spain,  but  to  a  casual  observer,  its  many 
graceful  arabesques,  its  coupled  columns,  and  its  lovely 
"azulejos"  afford  much  pleasure.  There  is  a  little  too 
frequent  recurrence  of  Charles  V's  motto  "plus  ultra," 
but  the  salon  that  bears  the  name  of  the  great  Emperor, 
"Salon  de  Carlos  Quinto,"  with  its  wonderful  ceiling, 
and  the  room  of  Maria  de  Padilla  with  its  tiles  and 
arabesques,  will  always  be  beautiful  even  to  the  most 
critical  observer.  It  was  here  that  the  great  Isabella, 
on  her  first  visit  to  Seville,  established  her  court,  and 
on  a  throne  elaborately  decorated  with  cloth  of  gold, 
she  administered  justice  every  Friday,  surrounded  by 
her  council. 
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To  the  traveller  the  rooms  of  the  upper  floor  are 
never  shown,  hut  the  magic  presence  of  the  Infanta 
opened  all  doors,  and  I  did  not  wonder  as  we  were  taken 
through  the  various  elegant  apartments  of  the  present 
King  and  Queen,  that  Queen  Victoria  Eugenie  dearly 
loves  to  stay  in  this  palace,  and  I  quite  understand  her 
affection  for  Seville.  To  me,  the  Moorish  beauties 
seemed  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  they  are  still  enjoyed, 
and  as  we  passed  through  the  nursery  of  the  little 
Royal  children,  where  we  saw  all  their  Sevillian  toys 
carefully  packed  away  in  cases,  the  picture  of  the 
little  blue-eyed  Prince  of  Asturias  playing  with  his 
woolly  lamb  in  the  famous  Dolls'  Court,  "Patio  de  las 
Munecas,"  along  with  his  pretty  little  sister.  Princess 
Beatrice,  was  a  pleasant  contrast  to  that  of  the  tragic 
days  when  King  Peter  ordered  the  murder  of  his 
brother  Don  Fadrique  in  this  very  patio,  and  where 
took  place  that  curious  administration  of  justice  by 
the  Castilian  monarch  to  the  visiting  ruler  of  Granada. 
Abu  Said,  a  relative  of  Mohamet  V  who  had  ascended 
the  throne  of  Granada,  conspired  to  the  overthrow  of 
his  young  Moorish  ruler  by  murder,  and  to  complete 
the  success  of  his  treachery  by  the  probable  thieving  of 
much  treasure.  But  treachery  begets  treacher>',  and 
it  was  those  intriguers  that  had  helped  him  to  ascend 
the  coveted  throne,  who  now  began  to  intrigue  to 
bring  about  his  deposition  from  it.  Thinking  to  secure 
himself,  the  Moorish  ruler  sent  to  King  Pedro  in 
Seville  numbers  of  Christian  captives  upon  whom  he 
bestowed  costly  presents.  He  then  sought  to  form 
an  alliance  with  the  Christian  King,  and  hoped  in 
this  way  to  overawe  and  subdue  his  refractory  people 
in  Granada.      Pedro,  wary  as  ever,  granted  him  safe 
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conduct  to  Seville,  and  Abu  Said  arrived  at  the 
Alcazar  with  a  great  retinue  all  resplendent  in  mag- 
nificent armor,  costly  silks  and  innumerable  rare 
jewels.  As  they  sat  at  dinner,  the  marvellous  lights 
on  a  wonderful  ruby,  worn  in  the  head-dress  of  the 
Moorish  ruler,  drew  the  frowning  attention  of  King 
Peter,  and  a  sense  of  the  great  injustice  done  to  Mo- 
hamet V  by  his  Moorish  guest  was  borne  strongly 
home  upon  him.  At  least  to  give  any  reason  for  the 
title  ordered  transferred  to  this  cruel  man,  of  "El 
Justiciero"  we  must  imagine  that  King  Peter  felt  this 
injustice  with  overpowering  force,  for  the  story  goes 
that  at  dinner  in  this  "Patio  de  las  Muiiecas,"  sur- 
rounded by  his  Moorish  guests,  he  summoned  his 
guard  and  ordered  them  all  hurled  into  prison.  The 
more  he  thought  about  these  jewels,  the  more  his  sense 
of  injustice  to  that  young  and  distant  Mohamet  V 
increased,  until  the  next  day  poor  Abu  Said,  decked 
in  all  his  gorgeousness,  but  seated  on  an  ass,  was  led, 
along  with  his  followers,  through  the  streets  of  Seville 
to  the  plain  outside,  where,  tied  to  a  post,  he  was 
despatched  by  the  javelin  of  the  King  himself,  the 
royal  courtiers  vying  with  each  other  in  aiming  at  the 
courtiers  of  the  Moorish  King.  As  one  writer  says, 
"Literally  pecks  of  jewels  were  taken  from  these 
richly  dressed  Moors,"  and  strange  are  the  tales  that 
this  ruby,  that  now  rests  in  the  crown  of  England, 
could  tell  could  it  but  speak.  This  picture  may  be 
fantastic,  but  I  prefer  the  modern  one  of  the  pretty 
children  of  King  Alfonso  XIII  romping  happily  in 
this  sunlit,  flowery  courtyard  which  at  least  bears  a 
most  pacific  and  childish  name. 

The  little  Princes  must  feel  that  there  is  magic  in 
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this  palace  indeed,  for  the  clock  which  is  in  their  play- 
room is  a  marvellous  combination  of  cleverly  arranged 
machinery;  the  small  round  disc  that  bears  the  time- 
piece is  surrounded  by  a  little  woodland  scene,  where 
tiny  birds  covered  with  real  bird  feathers  seem  to  be 
hopping  about  as  if  in  their  native  meadows,  and  as 
the  clock  strikes,  first  one  and  then  another  birdling 
sends  forth  its  shrill  little  song,  and  a  little  cascade  of 
water  runs  down  through  the  meadow.  Of  all  the 
mechanical  devices  I  have  ever  seen  this  is  certainly 
the  most  fascinating. 

The  gardens  of  the  Alcazar  are  far  famed,  and  \\  ith 
reason;  the  many  tall,  stately  palm  trees  adding  much 
to  the  dignity  and  beauty  of  the  myriad  flowers  below 
them.  We  were  shown  that  famous,  and  it  would  seem, 
legendary,  vaulted  galler>%  where,  the  story  goes,  the 
beautiful  Maria  de  Padilla  used  to  bathe,  and  so 
fervent  and  unwavering  was  the  King's  devotion  for 
this  beautiful  woman,  that  his  courtiers,  fearing  every 
moment  for  their  lives,  sought  to  palliate  any  uncon- 
scious offence  by  daily  drinking  of  the  water  in  which 
this  lady  chose  to  bathe. 

As  we  entered  the  garden,  the  head  gardener  pre- 
sented his  respects  to  Her  Royal  Highness  along  with 
beautiful  big  bouquets  for  her,  and  for  each  of  us 
ladies.  Here  Condesa  de  Colombi,  looking  very  smart 
in  a  French  dress  and  hat,  but  not  a  bit  prettier  than 
in  her  Spanish  mantilla,  joined  our  little  party.  Thanks 
to  the  gardener,  the  Governor  and  Conde  de  Colombi 
were  made  victims  of  the  surprise  waterworks,  for  to 
be  confronted  constantly  with  a  tiny  stream  of  water 
that  seems  to  spring  from  nowhere,  in  the  path  be- 
fore you,  may  be  cooling,  but  not  conducive  to  the 
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good  looks  of  muslins.  I  do  not  think  we  people  of 
the  Northern  climes  quite  realize  how  much  water 
means  to  the  man  of  the  East  accustomed  to  travel 
on  the  desert,  and  also  accustomed  to  the  suffer- 
ings of  thirst.  Constantly  recurring  phrases  in  the 
Alhambra  referring  to  the  copious  flowing  of  water 
like  the  "Nile,"  the  almost  omnipresent  fountain  of 
every  "patio"  of  these  Moorish  palaces,  the  elabo- 
rate arrangements  for  baths,  all  testify  to  the  spirit  of 
almost  adoration  which  the  Moor  had  for  water.  In 
a  similar  way  that  is  brought  home  to  us  in  the  Bible 
where  there  are  so  many  passages  familiar  to  us 
all,  "As  the  hart  panteth  after  the  water-brooks,  so 
panteth  my  soul  after  thee,  O  God,"  and  many 
others.  Portions  of  the  gardens  are  laid  out  in 
curious  shaped  crosses  like  those  of  the  great  orders 
of  Calatrava,  Santiago,  Alcantara  and  Montesa,  and 
indeed  these  orders  form  a  most  interesting  chapter 
in  the  history  of  Spain.  Conde  de  Colombi  has  kindly 
given  me  his  photographs  taken  in  his  robes  of  the 
order  of  Calatrava  to  which  he  belongs.  The  exterior 
of  the  Alcazar  has  still  the  aspect  of  a  mediaeval 
castle,  with  the  exception  of  the  beautiful  main  portal, 
which  is  elegant  in  workmanship  and  design. 

Our  visit  to  the  Alcazar  finished,  we  went  directly  to 
the  Feria,  where  in  the  most  fashionable  club  tent, 
Conde  de  Colombi  gave  a  very  elaborate  and  elegant 
luncheon  in  honor  of  Her  Royal  Highness.  A  long 
table  of  some  thirty  covers  was  charmingly  decorated 
with  flowers,  and  we  met  again  Madame  Zuberia  and 
her  guests,  a  very  charming  and  pretty  sister  of  Con- 
desa  de  Colombi,  M.  and  Madame  Baron,  and  other 
distinguished  Sevillians,  friends  of  Conde  and  Condesa 
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de  Colombi  wliom  the  Infanta  had  signified  her  pleasure 
and  wilHngness  to  meet.  The  luncheon  over,  we  took 
a  turn  on  the  prado  and  returned  to  the  hotel,  for  it 
was  necessary,  the  Infanta  said,  that  I  should  be 
properly  arrayed  in  Spanish  fashion  for  the  bull-fight, 
which  is  to  come  oflF  at  four  o'clock. 

Her  Royal  Highness  with  her  own  hands  has  ar- 
ranged my  mantilla,  and  pronounces  my  appearance 
"May  Espanola."  I  look  more  festive  than  ever  with 
my  gorgeous  pinks,  and  my  lovely  white  mantilla, 
but  I  am  not  altogether  sure  that  I  feel  very  festive. 
However,  I  shall  see  it  through,  I  hope,  with  proper 
American  pluck,  and  perhaps  it  will  not  be  so  terrible 
after  all.  In  any  event,  I  am  determined  to  go,  as  far 
as  possible,  unprejudiced. 

Later.  —  Four  o'clock  found  me  with  my  Spanish 
friends  just  outside  the  great  round  amphitheatre 
known  in  Spain  as  the  "Plaza  de  Toros."  I  felt  that 
I  had  been  suddenly  transported  back  to  ancient  days 
of  Rome,  for  these  round  buildings  look  so  much  like 
the  old  Roman  amphitheatres.  Although  there  were 
great  crowds  of  people  all  around  the  outside  of  the 
building,  innumerable  carriages,  people  running  to  and 
fro,  there  was  much  less  confusion  than  I  should  have 
expected  in  such  a  crowd.  Our  Spanish  friends  took 
us  through  the  arched  entrance,  and  we  found  our- 
selves in  the  large  foyer  that  encircles  the  bull-ring. 
A  flight  of  stairs  led  us  to  another  foyer  on  the  floor 
above,  and  still  another  to  the  broad  corridor  from 
which  we  entered  the  box.  Whatever  may  be  the 
opinion  of  the  bull-fight,  whether  it  is  or  is  not  savage, 
and  of  the  other  various  "pros  and  cons"  concerning  it, 
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there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  wonderfully  brilliant 
picture  presented  by  the  Plaza  de  Toros  in  Seville  at 
this  time  of  the  Feria.  It  is  a  picture  unique  and 
typical  of  Andalusia.  As  we  entered  the  box  Seiiora 
Benjumea  de  Medina,  the  sister  of  Conde  de  Colombi, 
told  me  to  throw  my  shawl  over  the  balcony,  and  she 
and  her  sister  did  likewise. 

Picture  to  yourself  this  great  arena  enclosed  with  a 
high  board  fence ;  on  the  inside  of  this  barrier  is  a  small 
shelf  which  serves  the  "toreros"  in  time  of  danger,  and 
allows  them  to  vault  the  fence  out  of  the  way  of  the 
rushing  bull.  Outside  this  barrier  is  another  higher 
fence  more  surely  to  secure  the  public  (for  the  bull 
sometimes  jumps  over  the  first)  and  between  these 
two,  the  "suchos"  or  servants  of  the  arena,  the  rest- 
ing "toreros"  and  some  especially  favored  people  of 
the  management  wander  up  and  down.  Outside  this 
second  barrier  rise  the  seats,  many,  many  rows  un- 
covered, and  above  them  many  more  rows  that  have 
the  protection  of  the  partial  roof  that  extends  over 
the  boxes  (some  fifty-four),  which  are  on  a  tier  above. 
Each  box  holds  six  or  seven  people,  and  three  or  four 
ladies  usually  sit  in  front.  Every  lady  in  that  great 
arena  was  wearing  a  lovely  mantilla,  either  black  or 
white,  which  was  held  in  place  with  the  high  comb  and 
brilliant  flowers.  The  mantilla  drops  over  the  shoul- 
ders, and  is  caught  again  just  over  the  left  breast  with 
another  bunch  of  the  same  flowers  as  those  worn  in  the 
hair.  You  can  hardly  imagine  a  more  lovely  specta- 
cle than  these  handsome  Spanish  women  with  their 
flowers,  their  lace  and  their  ever  busy  fans,  as  they 
looked  down  into  this  packed  arena  where  not  a  seat 
was  vacant,  and  waited  with  sparkling  eyes,  evident 
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animation  and  expectation  for  the  trumpets  which 
would  give  the  signal  for  the  great  fight  to  begin. 
The  sky  was  the  bluest  of  blue,  and  stretching  up  into 
this  clear  azure  was  the  top  of  the  lovely  Giralda 
tower,  which  seems  omnipresent  wherever  we  go  in 
Seville. 

Fortunately  our  box  was  on  the  side  most  desirable, 
that  out  of  the  sun,  and  even  the  lower  seats  in  the 
shade  are  much  more  expensive,  and  occupied  by  a 
better  class  of  people,  than  those  exposed  to  the  scorch- 
ing rays  of  the  Andalusian  sun.  Our  box  was  just  at 
one  side  of  the  Royal  box,  and  opposite  to  the  door 
from  which  the  bull  rushes  into  the  ring  (as  usual 
everything  was  arranged  in  the  best  possible  way  for 
my  pleasure  and  comfort).  Just  above  this  door  is 
the  balcony  from  which  the  trumpet  call  is  given  and 
near  the  Royal  box  is  that  of  the  Municipality,  where 
sits  the  magistrate. 

Presently  the  trumpets  sounded,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  program  was  put  into  my  hand  which  gave  the 
names  of  the  famous  bull-fighters,  of  the  bulls  who 
were  to  struggle  with  them,  and  a  general  record  of 
the  events  of  the  afternoon.  I  must  say  that  I  was 
tremendously  excited,  and  I  could  hardly  have  ex- 
pected to  feel  otherwise,  since  the  vibration  of  twelve 
thousand  people  that  are  eagerly  awaiting  and  expect- 
ing something  that  they  wish  to  see,  is  not  to  be  under- 
rated or  ignored.  Then  the  door  on  the  other  side  of 
the  arena,  opposite  to  where  we  were  sitting,  opened, 
and  two  guards  on  horseback,  dressed  in  black  velvet, 
with  plumed  hats  of  the  time  of  Philip  III,  a  small 
velvet  mantle  swung  over  their  shoulders,  lined  with 
brilliant  color,  entered.     Slowly,  and  with  great  pre- 
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cision,  they  proceeded  across  the  arena  followed  by  all 
the  "toreros"  who  formed  thus  what  is  called  the  "cua- 
drilla."  The  band  begins  to  play,  twelve  thousand 
people  applaud,  and  a  glittering  procession,  a  blaze 
of  color  and  brilliancy,  advances.  First  come  the  three 
"espadas,"  and  these  are  the  most  famous  in  Spain, 
for  nowhere  is  the  bull-fight  seen  in  its  glory  and  its 
grandeur  as  in  Seville  at  the  time  of  the  Feria,  the 
Infanta  has  told  me.  The  dress  of  the  "torero"  you 
see  in  less  glorified  form  in  the  opera  of  "Carmen," 
but  these  Spanish  "toreros"  are  arrayed  in  brilliant 
pink,  blue,  purple,  green  and  yellow  satins,  covered 
with  embroideries,  with  the  Spanish  chenille  pointed 
caps  on  the  shoulders;  there  are  no  end  of  spangles, 
fringes  and  filigrees  over  their  jackets  and  tight-fitting 
breeches;  a  fine  white  pleated  shirt  and  very  tightly 
tied  four-in-hand  cravat  show  between  the  opening 
of  the  jacket  in  front.  All  these,  however,  in  this 
great  parade  are  largely  covered  by  immense  satin 
and  velvet  "ca pas"  richly  embroidered  in  gold,  which 
are  thrown  gracefully  over  one  shoulder  falling  well 
over  the  back,  and  in  front  to  the  knees;  silk  stockings 
of  the  same  color  of  their  costume,  and  silken  girdles 
complete  the  dress,  while  the  black  shoes  and  the 
black  typical  torero  hat  add  just  the  necessary  touch 
to  this  gay  attire.  All  the  "toreros"  wear  their  hair 
in  a  most  peculiar  way,  and  a  small  lock  is  left  long  in 
the  back,  and  braided  in  a  little  pig  tail  which  is  turned 
up  and  tied.  After  the  "espadas"  come  several  "ban- 
derilleros"  and  "matadores,"  named  for  the  various 
feats  which  they  are  expected  to  perform  in  the  arena 
as  the  fight  with  the  great  bull  progresses.  After 
these,  who  march  in  two  lines  quite  far  separated, 
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come  the  "picadores"  riding  the  poor  horses  who  are 
later  to  die  such  tragic  deaths.  These  men  wear 
broad  gray  felt  hats,  also  wonderfully  embroidered, 
sparkling  jackets,  but  their  buffalo  skin  breeches  are 
lined  with  strips  of  iron,  for  it  is  their  part  to  stand 
with  their  great  lances  raised  at  the  left  of  the  "toril" 
or  door  of  the  bull,  about  twenty  feet  apart,  and  await 
the  advance  of  the  onrushing,  infuriated  animal.  As 
the  procession  advances  slowly  and  ceremoniously 
to  the  sound  of  this  martial  music  across  the  arena, 
accompanied  by  the  cheers,  applause  and  excited 
exclamations,  one  sees  a  most  picturesque  and  brilliant 
spectacle,  thoroughly  typical  of  Spain. 

Arriving  in  front  of  the  magistrate's  box,  for  the 
King  was  not  here  today,  the  "cuadrilla"  stops  and 
all  salute  with  lifted  hats  and  deep  bows.  The  Alcalde, 
like  a  Roman  emperor  of  old,  gives  the  sign  to  begin; 
the  key  of  the  "toril"  is  thrown  down  into  the  arena 
from  the  magisterial  box,  a  servant  in  the  ring  picks  it 
up,  and  goes  to  the  "toril"  to  open  the  door.  With  this 
act  all  that  has  been  so  dignified,  so  ceremonious,  and 
so  measured  suddenly  becomes  feverish  and  full  of 
movement.  It  is  like  a  shock  of  electricity  that  has 
brought  all  these  stately  men  of  satin  and  gold  sud- 
denly to  life. 

The  trumpet  sounds,  the  "espadas"  and  "bande- 
rilleros  "  rush  to  the  barrier  and  exchange  their  gorgeous 
show  "capas"  for  the  older,  much  used,  but  still  many 
colored  ones  of  the  arena.  Some  of  the  men,  who  are 
to  have  their  turn  later,  jump  lightly  over  the  barrier, 
while  the  others  take  their  places  in  the  arena,  and  hold 
their  "  capas  "  ready  for  action,  while  the  "picadores" 
retire  to  their  places  to  await  their  turn.     Fortunately 
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for  the  poor  horses,  the  eye  toward  the  "toril"  is  band- 
aged. The  dropping  of  a  pin  at  this  moment  could  be 
heard  in  that  great  arena  full  of  tense,  excited,  nerve- 
strung  thousands.  Down  goes  the  door,  and  in  rushes 
the  magnificent  black  creature,  never  stopping  until 
he  is  well  into  the  middle  of  the  arena,  when  the  shouts 
of  the  thousands  that  greet  him  stun  him  with  surprise; 
he  stops  short,  as  if  to  take  in  the  whole  situation 
thoroughly  before  deciding  what  to  do.  His  decision 
is  that  of  an  instant,  however,  and  it  is  not  long  before 
the  poor  horses,  one  after  another,  have  met  their 
death,  gory  and  tragic,  and  are  taken  from  the  ring. 
Then  comes  the  placing  of  the  "  banderillas,"  which 
are  long  sticks  decorated  fancifully  with  colored  tissue 
paper,  but  which  at  the  end  contain  a  pointed  dart 
some  three  or  four  inches  long.  The  "torero"  stands 
directly  in  front  of  the  bull,  and  with  the  aid  of  his 
fellows  who  tease  the  animal  with  their  "capas,"  he 
must  so  manoeuvre  as  to  place  these  two  darts  in  the 
shoulders  of  the  "toro,"  and  spring  lightly  to  one  side  or 
in  front,  or  in  any  way  so  that  he  is  not  killed  by  those 
terrible  horns.  Although  I  have  seen  that  done  this 
afternoon  twelve  times,  each  time  it  seemed  a  miracle 
that  the  man  was  not  gored.  It  is  ridiculous  to  say, 
I  am  now  convinced,  that  the  art  of  "tauromachia" 
is  nothing,  and  that  the  "toreros"  are  unskilled  and 
cowardly.  If  this  man  should  slip,  if  he  hesitates  for 
one  second,  he  is  bound  to  be  killed  it  seems  to  me, 
and  he  does  not  attack  the  bull  when  already  tired 
with  pain,  because  when  the  "banderillas"  are  first 
placed,  the  animal  has  had  only  a  little  wound  from 
the  "picadores,"  just  enough  to  make  him  very  angry 
and  furious.    Twice  this  dangerous  feat  is  done  by 
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the  "toreros,"  then  another  trumpet  sounds,  and  it  is 
time  for  the  "espada."  This  is  a  fearful  moment; 
one  man  with  a  great  red  cloth  and  a  long  sword, 
marches  to  the  magistrate's  box,  bows,  and  then  tosses 
his  hat  into  the  air.  Sometimes  he  has  pledged  his 
killing  to  some  special  lady,  and  this  is  generally 
recognized  by  a  magnificent  "  torero  capa "  floating 
from  the  lady's  box.  That  was  the  case  today,  when 
"Gallito"  (a  favorite  Espada  nicknamed  "little  cock") 
passed  from  the  magistrate's  box  before  the  box  of  Doiia 
Maria  Mendoza,  the  first  actress  in  Spain,  and  made  a 
low  bow,  as  if  consecrating  "his  kill"  to  her;  with  that 
he  returned  to  his  terrible  task.  For  one  man  alone 
unaided,  except  by  the  "capas"  of  the  "toreros,"  to 
face  a  great  magnificent  brute,  who  despatches  lives  of 
tigers  and  lions  with  the  greatest  ease,  and  who  is  only 
worsted  by  the  elephant,  is  no  small  feat  of  skill,  nerve, 
strength  and  courage.  He  is  young  and  slender,  is 
dressed  like  a  ballet  dancer,  yet  he  faces  a  fierce, 
enraged  animal  of  superb  strength,  and  the  excited, 
nervous  attention  of  twelve  thousand  people  is  fastened 
upon  him,  which  in  itself  is  enough  to  unnerve  most 
people.  He  must  not  wound  the  bull;  that  is  against 
the  law.  With  his  great  sword  he  can  only  strike  in  a 
small  place  just  at  the  right  hand  side  of  the  backbone 
near  the  shoulder,  a  space  not  more  than  three  inches 
in  diameter.  He  must  kill  or  be  killed,  but  he  does 
not  kill  at  once.  He  is  used  to  this  excitement,  he 
understands  the  power  of  self-control,  and  with  that 
self-control  he  holds  not  only  the  audience,  but  the  bull. 
There  is  something  supremely  psychological  in  the 
mastery  of  man  over  beast  as  this  slender,  lithe,  almost 
delicate  looking  young  man  of  not  more  than  twenty- 
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five  years,  stands  there  face  to  face  with  that  raging 
animal.  He  begins  by  swishing  the  bull  directly  in  the 
face  with  his  red  "  capa,"  but  with  a  movement  as  quick 
as  it  is  agile,  he  steps  to  one  side,  and  the  bull  charges, 
striking  only  empty  air.  Again  and  again  he  varies 
and  adorns  this  manoeuvre  always  springing  lightly 
out  of  harm's  way.  At  last  he  stops,  and  as  he  stops, 
the  bull  seems  to  realize  that  his  supreme  moment  has 
come,  and  stops  too.  They  face  each  other  for  a 
second,  perhaps  three,  and  then  we  instinctively  feel 
that  one  or  the  other  is  going  to  die.  Quicker  than 
thought  the  "espada"  makes  a  dash,  plunges  the 
sword  up  to  the  hilt  into  the  neck  of  the  bull,  and  in 
some  way  indescribable  leaps  again  to  one  side  un- 
harmed. The  bull  who  has  been  thrown  down  with 
the  force  of  this  terrific  blow  struggles  to  his  feet; 
blood  pours  from  his  mouth,  and  though  he  is  dying, 
he  still  shows  fight,  and  then  suddenly,  as  if  by  a  touch 
of  some  magic  wand,  drops  senseless  to  the  ground, 
never  for  one  moment,  however,  having  lowered  his 
great,  brave  head.  If  you  think  a  football  field  after 
a  touchdown  is  exciting,  you  must  go  to  the  arena  in 
Seville,  and  hear  these  thousands  of  Spanish  men  and 
women  cheer  with  excited  and  feverish  enthusiasm  as 
they  toss  anything  they  can  get  hold  of  into  the  ring 
to  the  favored  "espada."  Hats  literally  rain  down 
upon  him  as  he  bows  and  makes  the  circle  of  the  arena, 
going  first  to  the  magistrate,  and  thence  to  the  box  of 
his  lady,  who  today  tossed  a  very  beautiful  gold 
cigarette  case  as  the  mark  of  her  favor  and  approval  at 
the  triumph  of  her  favorite  "espada." 

But  the  most  curious  sight  of  all  was  when   three 
mules,  harnessed  together  and  much  decorated  with  the 
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Spanish  chenille  trimmings,  were  driven  jingling  into 
the  arena;  the  great  carcass  of  the  bull  was  fastened 
to  some  arrangement  on  the  harness,  and  because  of 
the  bravery  of  this  splendid  animal,  the  mules  were 
driven  around  the  entire  circle  of  the  arena,  while  the 
frantic  populace  applauded  wildly  the  bravery  of  the 
bull.  The  culmination  of  irony,  the  applause  to  that 
dead  animal! 

During  the  interval  that  followed  the  removal  of  one 
bull  and  the  entrance  of  another,  numerous  small  boys 
selling  a  curious  sort  of  nut-cakes  and  oranges  passed 
in  and  about  the  seats  below  us  and  offered  their  wares 
at  the  boxes.  They  were  followed  by  others  who  had 
small  "  botijos  de  agua  y  paneles  "  (bottles  of  water  and 
honey),  and  "almendrados  de  canela"  (almonds  with 
cinnamon);  but  if  the  arrival  of  the  next  bull  was 
delayed  in  the  slightest,  all  those  in  the  seats  near  the 
arena  lustily  played  ball  with  their  oranges,  and  finally 
beat  the  seats  with  their  feet  in  rhythmic  expression 
of  impatience. 

Five  other  bulls  followed,  but  I  refrained  from  look- 
ing very  carefully  at  the  first  part  of  the  encounter, 
for  I  could  not  bear  to  see  the  horses  in  their  suffering. 
Once  they  were  out  of  the  ring,  the  skill  of  the  "ban- 
derilleros"  and  the  "espada"  interested  me  immensely, 
though  it  distinctly  hurt  me  to  see  the  bull  suffer. 

Some  years  ago  the  bull  was  confronted  with  a  lion, 
then  a  tiger  and  a  leopard,  but  quickly  despatched 
them  all.  Before  these  great  beasts  could  get  their 
teeth  into  his  neck,  they  fell  victims  to  his  terrible 
horns,  but  the  elephant  only  lowered  his  head  and 
calmly  allowed  him  to  come  on,  and  by  the  tremendous 
pressure  of  his  forehead  on  the  back  of  the  bull,  brought 
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him  low,   broke  his   back,   and   quietly  but   quickly- 
despatched  him. 

Whatever  else  may  be  said  of  the  bull-fight,  it  is 
not  an  exhibition  of  cowardice;  quite  the  contrary, 
for  these  "toreros"  are  men  of  great  skill,  nerve  and 
courage.  Scarcely  one  that  has  not  been  wounded  more 
or  less  seriously,  and  yet  they  continue  to  confront 
these  raging  animals  many  times  a  week.  Unless  one 
has  been  in  Spain  one  cannot  realize  the  unique  posi- 
tion held  by  the  favored  "  toreros  "  who  are  for  the  most 
part  Andalusian  by  birth,  though  one  of  the  recently 
very  successful  "espadas"  comes,  I  am  told,  from 
Mexico,  Joina  by  name.  There  is  a  special  magazine 
published  regarding  these  champions  of  the  arena, 
and  on  every  hand  one  sees  elaborately  colored  postal 
cards  with  reproductions  of  their  pictures  and  not  only 
their  great  successes,  but  the  date  of  every  "corrida" 
in  which  they  have  been  wounded.  Indeed  they  are 
the  idols  of  the  people,  and  become  very  frequently 
landed  proprietors  of  wealth  in  a  few  years.  The 
supreme  mark  of  popular  aflPection  seems  to  be  the 
application  of  a  nickname  which  replaces  their  own 
name  entirely.  I  was  fortunate  today,  so  Senora 
Benjumea  de  Medina  tells  me,  to  see  the  skill  of  three 
of  the  most  noted  "  espadas,"  Machaquito,  and  the 
above  named  Gallito  and  Bienvenida. 

At  times  during  the  afternoon  I  suffered  acutely,  but 
I  did  not  faint  nor  feel  inclined  to  cry  out  though  I 
knew  I  was  feeling  the  direct  shock  of  southern  inten- 
sity, as  one  after  another  of  the  poor  horses  fell  dead. 
For  a  few  moments  I  looked  only  at  the  gay  balconies, 
and  with  eager  eyes  watched  the  expression  on  the 
faces  of  these  gaily  beautiful  Sefioras — scarce  one  fair 
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face  in  that  arena  that  did  not  express  anguish  and  pity 
at  the  next  kilHng  of  a  horse  —  and  the  wliole  great  as- 
semblage seemed  to  give  a  huge  sigh  of  rehef  when  the 
trumpets  gave  the  sign  for  the  placing  of  the  "  bande- 
rillas,"  which  meant  the  withdrawal  also  of  the  horses. 
Cruel  the  bull-fight  undoubtedly  seems  to  the  foreigner, 
but  every  nation  demonstrates  in  one  way  or  another 
its  peculiar  form  of  animalism  and  barbarity.  A  gam- 
bling den  wrecks  homes  and  hearths  —  ruins  men  and 
women;  a  prize  fight  is  the  disabling  of  one  or  more 
men  whose  physical  perfection  has  been  their  care  and 
pride.  A  football  game  is  a  great  battle  of  youths 
either  in  college  or  school  games,  and  in  1910  more 
men  were  killed  and  died  as  result  of  injuries  received 
there  than  have  been  killed  in  Spain  in  many  years  in 
bull-fights  —  yet  few  would  presume  to  call  football 
barbarous.  Each  country  to  its  own  expression  of 
animalism  —  each  nation  to  its  own  form  of  sensation, 
but  surely  in  America,  where  it  is  allowed  to  strap 
young  women  into  somersaulting  autos,  where  girls 
are  trained  to  swing  hundreds  of  feet  over  audiences 
by  their  teeth,  when  men,  women,  boys  and  girls  cheer 
amidst  twenty  thousand  people  to  see  a  stalwart  youth 
carried  to  any  one  of  numerous  hospital  wagons  with 
a  broken  leg  or  arm,  from  a  football  field,  we  cannot 
be  too  careful  how  we  condemn  the  manner  of  seeking 
sensation  by  people  in  other  countries.  It  seems  to  me 
to  be  far  wiser  to  turn  our  contumely  into  the  hope  that 
coming  generations  will  not  anywhere  feel  the  need  of 
such  sensations,  but  will  find  an  outlet  for  their  passion 
in  healthy  and  vigorous  sports  when  disaster  is  not 
inevitably  entered  on  the  program.  Such  spons 
indeed  are  polo  and  baseball,  and  to  our  honor,  be  it 
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said,  the  latter  is  an  American  game.  Who  knows?  — 
Some  day  our  great  baseball  teams  may  make  a  world 
tour. 

But  I  fear  I  could  never  learn  to  love  the  pastime 
of  the  bulls  as  do  the  Spaniards,  although  not  all 
of  the  Spanish  people  enjoy  these  "fiestas."  Many 
Spanish  ladies,  particularly  in  the  north  of  Spain, 
do  not  go  now  to  the  bull-fights  at  all.  The  great 
Isabella  endeavored  to  prohibit  bull-fighting  alto- 
gether, and  was  distinctly  an  enemy  to  the  pastime 
all  her  life.  She  was  only  induced  to  abandon  her 
prohibition,  by  a  promise  on  the  part  of  the  bull- 
fighters at  her  court  that  the  bulls'  horns  should  be 
rendered  harmless  by  being  blunted  and  enveloped  in 
leathern  shields.  Indeed,  in  a  letter  to  her  confessor, 
Talavera,  written  from  Aragon  in  1493,  she  avows  her 
intention  never  to  see  a  bull-fight  in  her  life. 

These  corridas,  or  fetes  of  bulls,  are  not,  as  many 
people  suppose,  a  direct  survival  of  the  Roman  games 
in  the  amphitheatre  of  old.  There  is  the  best  pos- 
sible evidence,  on  the  contrary,  that  no  bull-fight 
was  known  in  Spain  until  after  the  coming  of  the 
Moors;  but  that  the  bulls  found  a  very  suitable  arena 
in  the  great  amphitheatre  at  Italica  and  in  other 
places  of  Roman  rule,  is  not  to  be  doubted.  It  is 
true,  the  Romans  had  a  sort  of  bull-fight  which  was 
first  exhibited  by  Julius  Csesar  as  a  Thessalian  sport, 
but  Ford  is  inclined  to  trace  the  origin  of  the  bull- 
fight in  Spain  to  the  African  and  Moorish  sport  of 
the  wild  boar  hunt,  and  this  seems  rather  likely,  as 
the  early  Spanish  chroniclers  speak  frequently  of  the 
public  baiting  of  the  "cerdos."  But,  as  one  writer 
says:    "The  bulls  may  have  come  from  Africa,  the 
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cavaliers  may  have  had  their  origin  at  Damascus,  but 
the  savage  solemnity,  the  orderly  excitement,  the 
whole  form  and  feeling  of  the  modern  spectacle  are 
the  heritage  of  Imperial  Rome." 

Although  the  sport  was  established  in  Spain  as  early 
as  the  eleventh  century,  it  diflfered  very  materially  from 
the  bull-fight  of  today.  The  combatants  were  not 
salaried  "matadores"  and  "picadores,"  but  the  flower 
of  Castilian  chivalry.  One  added  glory  to  The  Cid's 
fame  is  the  fact  that  he  was  one  of  the  first  bull-fighters, 
and  the  greatest  of  his  time.  Pizarro  also.  Conqueror 
of  Peru,  was  a  skilful,  daring  "  torero."  King  Peter  the 
Cruel  and  his  father  before  him  dearly  loved  the  bull- 
fight, and  Lady  Constance,  the  daughter  of  King 
Peter,  who  married  John  of  Gaunt,  established  a 
"corrida  de  toros"  at  her  English  country  seat  in 
Tutbury  in  Staffordshire,  and  had  a  "  fiesta  "  of  the  bulls 
every  year  on  the  Feast  of  the  Assumption  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  which  was  only  discontinued  in  1778. 
Under  Henry  IV  the  shows  were  increasingly  patron- 
ized, and  if  Isabella  the  Catholic  disapproved  the 
sport,  her  grandson,  Charles  V,  made  up  in  enthusiasm 
for  her  lack  of  approval,  and  is  said  to  have  himself 
killed  a  bull  with  his  own  imperial  hands,  in  the  great 
square  at  Valladolid.  But  with  the  arrival  of  the 
French  Bourbons,  French  fashions  and  French  tastes 
found  little  pleasure  in  the  bulls,  and  the  national 
sport  was  rather  left  to  the  common  people.  It  was 
only  then  that  the  art  of  fighting  on  foot  began  to  take 
the  place  perforce  of  the  braver  sport  of  knightly  skill 
and  noble  horsemanship,  for  in  former  times,  to  be  a 
"torero  a  cavallo"  was  accounted  as  an  indispensable 
accomplishment  of  a  perfect  knight,  and  required  the 
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greatest  possible  knowledge  of  equestrian  skill.  In 
the  old  bull-fight  the  horses  were  not  injured,  and  it 
was  only  by  great  courage  and  adroitness  that  the 
"espada"  could  despatch  the  bull.  Ferdinand  VII 
established  at  Seville  a  "Tauromachian"  University, 
and  the  same  courier  who  brought  the  decree  from 
Ferdinand  to  close  the  University  of  Seville  conveyed 
the  Royal  charter  of  the  Tauromachian  Academy. 
Bull-fighting  is,  however,  now  considered  a  science  as 
well  as  an  art,  and  has  its  rules,  traditions,  professors, 
magazines  and  general  literature.  Burke,  one  of  tEe^ 
great  authorities  on  Spain,  says  of  it:  "As  a  spectacle 
it  is  most  exciting,  as  a  show  it  is  most  characteristic, 
as  a  pastime  it  is  the  most  seductive  in  the  modern 
world.  It  is  less  cruel  than  a  battue  of  pheasants. 
It  is  more  respectable  than  an  auto-de-fe  of  heretics. 
It  is  less  demoralizing  than  a  ring  of  bookmakers.  It 
is  essentially  and  incidentally  a  thing  of  Spain.  To 
defend  it  in  a  foreign  country  would  be  wicked,  but  a 
history  of  Spain  without  reference  to  the  bull-fight 
would  be  like  a  salad  without  oil,  or  an  olla  without 
garlic."]  I  am  very  sorry  that  I  cannot  see  one  of  these 
wonderful  bull-fights  carried  out  in  the  old-fashioned 
way,  but  there  are  few  of  the  cavaliers  living,  and  fewer 
still  of  the  magnificent  horses  trained  to  this  ancient 
sport  of  the  Spanish  knights. 

After  the  bull-fight  we  rode  up  and  down,  down  and 
up,  the  long  prado  of  the  Feria,  and  I  really  felt  as  if 
I  were  at  a  great  fancy  dress  party,  though  I  tried  to 
appear  quite  natural  in  my  mantilla  and  shawl.  I 
think  I  should  have  liked  it  better  for  once,  to  have 
been  in  a  carriage  and  not  an  automobile,  although  I 
should  have  hesitated  to  throw  my  lovely  new  shawl 
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over  the  back  of  the  victoria  after  the  manner  of  the 
Spanish  ladies. 

The  Infanta  this  afternoon  has  been  with  Conde  de 
Colombi  to  see  one  of  his  invalided  relatives  of  whom 
she  is  very  fond,  but  she  greeted  me  with  smiles  and 
exclamations  of  pleasure  as  I  came  in,  in  my  full 
Spanish  regalia,  looking,  I  am  afraid,  rather  flushed 
after  the  excitement  of  this  afternoon. 

This  evening,  directly  dinner  was  finished,  we  went 
again  to  the  Feria,  and  true  to  the  prophecy  of  Conde 
de  Colombi,  all  the  young  ladies  of  the  large  club  were 
arrayed  like  myself,  in  mantillas,  with  many  flowers, 
while  their  brilliant  shawls  were  carefully  folded  and 
thrown  over  their  arm  to  be  worn  as  wraps  later  in  the 
evening  on  their  way  home.  It  was  always  the  same 
gay  scene,  with  castanets,  dancing  and  music,  but 
tomorrow,  Colombi  says,  we  are  to  see  another  side 
of  the  Feria,  not  so  picturesque,  but  full  of  color  and 
more  practical,  for  we  are  going  to  inspect  the  farmers' 
portion  of  this  great  fair.  All  through  the  evening 
Byron's  words  written  at  Seville  recurred  to  me: 

"From  morn  till  night,  from  night  till  startled  mom 
Peeps  blushing  on  the  revel's  laughing  crew, 
The  song  is  heard,  the  rosy  garland  worn  ; 
Devices  quaint,  and  frolics  ever  new, 
Tread  on  each  other's  kibes." 


Seville,  April 
My  dear  M: 

This  morning  I  went  to  see  our  consul,  Mr.  Winans, 
and  obtained  some  excellent  advice  as  to  the  shipping 
of  my  baggage  further,  and  some  papers.     He  seems 
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thoroughly  at  home  in  Seville,  and  in  the  little  Moorish 
"  patio  "  of  his  home  it  was  really  curious  to  see  the  stars 
and  stripes  with  the  American  Eagle  carefully  arranged 
over  the  Moorish  archway.  On  my  return  to  the 
hotel  the  Infanta  was  ready,  and  we  went  to  see  the 
house  of  the  Duke  of  Medinaceli,  one  of  the  great 
nobles  of  Spain,  whom  the  Infanta  expected  to  present 
to  me  during  our  visit  here,  for  the  Duke  usually  comes, 
she  says,  to  Seville  during  the  Feria.  Unfortunately 
we  are  not  to  have  that  pleasure,  as  he  is  away  on  his 
travels  this  spring,  but  has  left  word  that  all  courtesy 
shall  be  extended  to  Her  Royal  Highness. 

As  we  entered  the  beautiful  Moorish  "patio"  a 
stately  statue  of  Athene,  standing  in  one  corner,  sur- 
rounded by  flowers  and  spraying  fountains,  seemed  to 
offer  us  a  ceremonious,  though  gracious  welcome  in 
the  place  of  our  host.  There  are  many  varying  stories 
given  for  the  curious  name  of  this  oriental  palace, 
which  certainly,  after  the  Giralda  and  the  Alcazar, 
is  the  most  lovely  Moorish  monument  in  Seville.  That 
it  was  planned  by  Morisco  architects,  and  that  they 
worked  for  Pedro  Enrlquez  de  Ribera  at  the  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  That 
it  was  completed  for  his  descendants  the  Marques  de 
Tarifa  (1535)  and  Per  Afan  de  Ribera,  Viceroy  of 
Naples,  is  also  known.  It  is  supposed  that  the  Mar- 
ques de  Tarifa  journeyed  to  Jerusalem,  which  made 
no  little  stir  in  his  own  city  as  an  unusual  voyage,  and 
gave  rise  to  the  popular  name  of  the  house  "Casa  de 
Pilatos,"  since  the  people  believed  that  it  had  been 
made  in  imitation  of  the  house  of  Pilate.  But  the 
Marques  de  Tarifa  on  his  journey  to  Palestine  also 
journeyed  in  Italy,  and  it  is  recorded  that  he  ordered 
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in  Genoa,  from  Italian  sculptors,  monuments  for  his 
parents.  Certainly  he  brought  with  him  to  his  Moorish 
palace  many  Italian  ideas,  and  the  Casa  de  Pilatos  is 
another  example  of  the  curious,  and  yet  altogether 
harmonious  and  lovely  combination  of  Moorish,  Gothic 
and  Renaissance  elements.  It  seems  natural  that 
Italian  art  should  find  its  way  to  Spain,  for  the 
Borgias,  as  Pope  and  Cardinals,  had  brought  about  a 
great  interchange  of  influences  between  Italy  and 
their  own  native  land. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  Giralda,  what  one  would  nat- 
urally not  expect  to  be  beautiful  in  the  mingling  of 
two  opposing  styles  of  architecture,  is  so  consistently 
blended  in  the  Casa  de  Pilatos  that  although  sur- 
prised, the  beholder  is  charmed.  The  tiles,  the  ara- 
besques, the  decoration  in  general  is  most  exquisite, 
and  on  the  doors  of  the  so-called  Praetorium  of 
Pilate  is  inlaid  the  Apostles'  Creed.  A  little,  but 
exquisite  column,  which  is  said  to  be  a  copy  of 
that  at  which  Christ  was  scourged,  is  shown  in  the 
chapel.  As  we  wandered  from  one  room  to  another 
our  thoughts  wandered  also  to  the  time  when  this 
house  was  one  of  the  chief  centres  of  a  famous  literary 
circle.  Undoubtedly  here  in  one  of  these  charming 
rooms  Velazquez  met  the  lovely  daughter  of  Pacheco 
whom  he  afterwards  married.  Here  came  also  Murillo, 
Lopez  de  Rueda,  who  is  often  called  the  father  of 
the  Spanish  theatre,  and  whose  plays  were  frequently 
acted  in  the  streets  of  the  city;  and  not  least  among 
the  noble  guests  who  assembled  here  was  Cervantes, 
whose  wit  and  eloquence  charm  to  this  day.  The 
staircase  is  magnificent  with  a  high  roof  dome,  and 
although  it  is  not  usual  to  show  the  living  rooms  of 
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the  Duke,  today,  thanks  to  the  Infanta's  interest,  we 
were  shown  all  over  this  wonderful  palace,  which  only- 
gives  a  further  and  more  complete  impression  that 
Seville  is  after  all  not  a  real  city  but  a  fairyland.  We 
had  hoped  also  to  visit  a  somewhat  less  elaborate,  but 
still  beautiful  house,  the  Infanta  says,  of  the  Duke  of 
Alba,  but  lunch  time  arrived  too  soon,  and  the  Infanta 
is  never  late  anywhere  under  any  circumstances. 

Of  course  there  are  many  other  things  that  we 
probably  shall  not  have  time  to  enjoy  here  in  Seville, 
but  I  think  you  will  agree  that  we  have  been  quite 
energetic  thus  far.  We  enjoyed  our  luncheon  with 
Madame  Zuberia  very  much.  Her  house  is  a  large 
modern  building,  so  complete  in  all  its  new  fashioned 
appointments  that  we  felt  rather  transplanted  to  Paris, 
until  she  led  us  to  a  window  which  overlooked  a  sunny 
flowering  "patio."  She  seemed  most  interested  as  the 
Infanta  told  her  of  my  project  of  writing  about  Spain, 
and  showed  us  all  about  her  really  lovely  home.  As 
we  went  to  luncheon  I  noticed  numerous  lace  pillows 
on  a  small  work  table,  and  learned  from  seeing  the 
pillow  lace  of  our  hostess  that  she  is  very  accomplished 
in  this  feminine,  and  to  me,  always  fascinating  talent. 
Another  surprise,  as  we  passed  through  one  of  the 
rooms,  was  to  see  on  the  table  a  partially  finished 
"Parker  puzzle"  from  dear  old  Massachusetts.  I 
expressed  my  surprise,  and  learned  that  these  Ameri- 
can puzzles  are  quite  in  vogue  even  here  in  far  away 
Seville.  Madame  de  Yturbe  said  she  found  them  the 
best  nerve  tonic  she  had  tried. 

After  luncheon  we  met  at  the  door  of  the  Hospital 
de  la  Caridad  Conde  and  Condesa  de  Colombi.  This 
hospital  was  founded  by  a  knight  of  the  Calatrava 
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Order,  Miguel  de  Manara,  in  1620-1679.  Having 
lived  a  riotous  and  gay  life,  he  wished  to  atone  for  his 
years  of  dissipation,  and  entered  a  religious  fraternity 
known  as  the  "Hermandad  de  la  Caridad."  Across 
the  centuries  a  most  curious  custom  has  been  main- 
tained —  that  any  aged  man  of  any  station,  however 
low,  who  came  asking  charity  in  the  name  of  the  Lord, 
to  the  door  of  this  hospital,  should  be  received,  fed  and 
cared  for,  for  the  space  of  three  days,  provided  always 
there  still  remained  a  place  for  him  in  the  hospital. 
Considering  the  fact  that  beggars  are  the  order  of  the 
day  in  Spain,  I  think  it  is  perfectly  safe  to  say  that  the 
hospital  has  never  been  anything  but  full  since  its 
beginning.  This  much  I  was  told  before  we  entered, 
but  as  the  door  swung  open,  I  found  myself  looking 
down  a  long,  broad  hallway  where  clean,  single  cots 
were  placed  at  inter\^als  of  ten  feet  on  either  side. 
Near  these  simple  beds  sat  every  type  and  description 
of  aged  man  that  you  have  ever  seen  or  thought  of. 
The  Infanta,  of  course,  led  the  way,  and  going  up  to 
the  first  old  man,  made  a  little  courtesy,  took  his 
tawny  rough  hand  in  hers  and  kissed  it,  to  the  evident 
consternation  and  astonishment  of  the  poor  old  man, 
whose  grizzly  beard,  wrinkled  face  and  bent  figure 
showed  every  sign  of  a  long  life  of  toil  and  privation. 
I  am  gradually  reaching  the  point  where  I  think  noth- 
ing will  surprise  me,  but  I  had  not  reached  that  point 
this  morning,  and  the  Infanta  evidently  read  the  aston- 
ishment in  my  face,  because  she  turned  and  said  to 
me:  "It  has  long  been  the  custom  when  members  of 
the  Royal  Family  of  Spain  visit  this  hospital  that 
they  shall  express  their  humility  to  God,  and  their 
charity  to  all,  by  making  obeisance  and  doing  homage 
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to  the  first  of  God's  poor,  housed  under  the  protection 
of  the  Christian  church,  for  charity's  sake."  She  took 
great  pains  to  bow  right  and  left  as  we  passed  down  the 
long  corridor,  guided  by  one  of  the  brothers  of  the 
order,  who  presently  led  us  to  the  refectory.  Here  a 
wholesome  and  really  toothsome  supper  was  being 
prepared  for  these  lucky  old  men,  and  to  further  com- 
plete the  ceremony  of  our  visit.  Her  Royal  Highness 
tasted  the  food,  and  then  taking  a  bowl  from  the  hands 
of  the  cook,  went  and  gave  it  herself,  with  another 
courtesy,  to  the  first  old  man  near  the  doorway  leading 
from  the  refectory.  She  suggested  that  it  would  be 
nice  for  me  to  do  the  same,  and  of  course  I  was  very 
glad  to  follow  her  instructions. 

I  really  don't  think  these  poor  old  men  appreciated 
either  the  ceremony,  the  custom,  or  the  honor,  but 
they  surely  did  appreciate  their  supper.  With  the 
advancing  sanitary  ideas  in  Spain,  it  has  been  found 
necessary  not  only  to  offer  shelter  and  food,  but  to 
positively  insist  upon  bathing  and  cleanliness  as  the 
first  precaution  and  real  kindness.  Whether  this 
causes  the  applicants  to  diminish  or  not  I  don't  know, 
but  it  is  not  the  general  supposition  that  beggars  are 
very  fond  of  soap  and  water.  Everything  about  the 
hospital  was  certainly  as  clean  as  a  Dutch  kitchen,  and 
all  the  attendants  most  kind  and  gentle  to  these  old 
men,  who  were  perhaps  receiving  the  first  bit  of  luxury 
that  had  ever  come  into  their  lives.  But  there  was  more 
than  one  reason  for  our  coming  to  the  Hermandad 
de  la  Caridad;  for  the  church,  which  is  entered  from 
the  door  of  the  hospital,  contains  six  of  the  most  cele- 
brated pictures  of  Murillo.  The  building  is  a  baroque 
edifice  of  no  great  beauty,  and  occupies  the  site  of  the 
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church  of  St.  George;  and  the  autographed  requests 
asking  for  admission  to  the  Brotherhood  by  Manara 
and  Murillo  are  placed  in  glazed  frames  in  the  Sala  del 
Cabildo.  The  two  most  beautiful  paintings  are  those 
known  as  La  Sed  (Thirst)  and  Pan  y  Feces  (Christ 
feeding  the  five  thousand).  The  first  is  a  masterly 
composition,  showing  Moses  standing  beside  the  rock, 
from  which  the  water  gushes,  while  the  thirsty  crowd 
below  eagerly  partake  of  the  waters.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  church  hangs  the  second  great  painting. 
Here  Christ  appears  at  the  left  of  the  picture  at  the 
end  of  a  sort  of  gorge,  the  shadows  of  which  envelop 
the  Apostles,  while  the  multitude  occupy  the  fore- 
ground; and  great  care  and  skill  is  shown  in  the  por- 
traying of  the  landscape  as  well  as  of  the  figures. 
These  are  certainly  among  Alurillo's  masterpieces. 

Murillo  was  one  of  the  few  artists  who  never  quitted 
Spain,  and  although  he  only  painted  what  he  found 
close  to  his  hand,  he  shares  equally  with  Velazquez 
the  title  of  the  greatest  of  Spanish  painters.  It  is 
customary,  I  know,  to  place  Velazquez  first,  but  I 
think  it  better  not  to  compare  them.  Their  work 
was  too  different,  their  styles  too  dissimilar,  and  the 
men  themselves  too  unlike  to  admit  of  any  comparison. 
Murillo,  born  and  brought  up  m  the  ardently,  almost 
fanatical  Roman  Catholic  town,  was  called  upon  to 
paint  subjects  that  pleased  the  devoutly  religious  of 
his  time.  Consequently  he  could  not  confine  himself 
to  what  he  saw,  but  was  obliged  to  produce  things  of 
beauty  which  he  was  forced  to  imagine.  As  one  writer 
says,  "He  depicts  the  miraculous  in  so  naive  and  inti- 
mate a  way  that  it  loses  its  unnatural  character;  and 
his  pictures  are  so  truthfully  felt  that  even  the  sceptic 
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can  appreciate  their  charm,  and  read  into  them  purely 
human  ideas."  He  was  originally  a  realist,  but  he 
was  one  of  those  rare  minds  who  saw  and  appreciated 
the  charm  and  real  value  of  the  human  nature  of  his 
own  southern  Spain,  and  adapted  it  to  his  paintings, 
even  of  religious  subjects.  He  certainly  has  por- 
trayed the  deep  feeling  of  the  Catholic  Christians  in 
Spain.  He  realized  with  the  true  feeling  of  the  artist 
that  the  Biblical  stories  and  lives  of  the  saints  could 
be  best  presented  to  the  people  in  their  own  language. 
He  studied  Ribera  carefully,  and  though  some  of  his 
earlier  paintings  are  considered  rather  cold  and  dull  in 
coloring,  some  of  his  most  attractive  works  really 
belong  to  the  "Estilo  Frio";  for  as  a  Sevillian,  and  one 
might  say  semi-oriental,  he  was  enabled  to  deal  with 
patriarchal  life  and  Biblical  scenes  with  unusual  skill 
and  success.  Between  this  cold  style  and  the  "vapa- 
roso,"  to  which  I  have  already  referred,  there  came 
from  his  brush  several  paintings  like  the  St.  Anthony 
in  the  baptistry  in  Seville,  which  is  known  as  "  Estilo 
Calido,"  or  warm  style,  which  is  marked  by  deeper 
coloring  and  stronger  contrasts  of  light  and  shade. 

Murillo  dearly  loved  the  simple  and  ingenuous;  he 
loved  children  and  painted  the  children  of  the  angels, 
and  the  little  beggar  brats  of  his  own  city  with  equal 
affection  and  equal  success.  Similarly  true  and  ap- 
pealing are  his  pictures  of  the  aged;  for  old  age  is  a 
sort  of  second  childhood,  and  seemed  to  touch  him  in 
the  same  sympathetic  way,  for  his  venerable  saints 
appear  as  real  as  do  his  children.  Of  the  examples  of 
what  are  known  as  "prentice  works,"  called  Pacotillas 
for  the  Feria,  none  remain  in  Seville,  and  some  of  the 
Franciscan  legend  cycle,  as  you  remember,  have  found 
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their  way  to  New  York  —  lucky  New  York!  Velaz- 
quez painted  living  beings  with  a  master  hand ;  Murillo 
painted  souls  of  beings  as  depicted  in  the  faces  of  saints 
and  children,  and  gave  us  beautiful  examples  of  the 
over-soul,  as  Emerson  puts  it,  in  his  cherubs.  Madonnas 
and  holy  families. 

I  should  like  to  have  stayed  the  rest  of  the 
afternoon  admiring  the  detail  of  these  wonderful 
pictures,  but  of  course  that  was  out  of  the  question. 
We  were  shown  where  repose,  beneath  the  altar,  the 
remains  of  Maiiara,  who  himself  desired  to  be  buried 
among  the  poor,  and  wrote  the  astonishingly  self-con- 
demnatory epitaph  of  himself:  "The  worst  man  that 
ever  lived."  The  pictures,  by  Valdes  Leal  of  Cordova, 
that  are  placed  at  the  entrance  of  this  church  are  rather 
unpleasant  detailed  representations  of  the  "Raising 
of  the  Cross,"  and  the  "Triumph  of  Death."  They 
are  painted  with  such  extreme  realistic  precision  that 
Murillo  is  said  to  have  exclaimed  on  seeing  them: 
"Leal,  you  make  me  hold  my  nose." 

From  the  Caridad  we  went  to  the  Museo  Provincial, 
where  we  have  seen  more  wonderful  pictures,  especially 
the  beautiful  "St.  Thomas  of  Villa  Nueva,"  distrib- 
uting alms,  which  Murillo  considered  his  best  work, 
calling  the  painting  "Mi  cuadro,"  and  indeed  the 
contrast  between  the  spiritual  inspiration  in  the  face 
of  the  holy  man  and  the  greedy  vulgarity  of  the  beggars 
is  wonderfully  conceived  and  portrayed.  Then  there 
are  other  pictures  by  Herrera  the  Elder,  painted  terra 
cottas  by  Montafies,  other  paintings  by  Leal,  and  some 
canvases  by  Pacheco,  but  it  is  hopeless  to  try  and 
tell  you  of  them,  for  no  description  however  detailed 
can  reproduce  the  atmosphere  and  impression  made  by 
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'  a  great  painting.  After  the  paintings,  we  were  shown 
the  remarkable  archccological  collection,  with  the 
Roman  columns,  capitals  and  various  other  interesting 
things  taken  from  the  ruined  town  of  Italica,  to  which 
we  hope  very  much  to  go.  The  Roman  ruins  of  this 
town  are  said  to  be  among  the  most  interesting  in  Spain. 

About  205  B.C.  Scipio  Africanus  was  forced  to  find  a 
refuge  for  his  soldiers  who  were  no  longer  able  to  return 
to  Rome,  but  who  with  his  help  founded  the  town 
of  Italica.  First,  a  dependency  of  Hispalis,  then  an 
independent  municipium  in  the  reign  of  Augustus, 
and  lastly  it  was  made  by  Hadrian  a  colony  directly 
subject  to  Rome  and  became  a  post  of  considerable 
military  importance.  Certainly  the  veteran  soldiers 
were  excellent  progenitors  of  a  Roman-Spanish  race, 
for  the  town  gave  Trajan,  Hadrian  and  Theodosius  as 
emperors  to  Imperial  Rome.  With  the  advent  of  the 
Moors,  Italica  served  largely  as  a  quarry  for  Seville, 
so  much  so  that  Colombi  tells  us  that  the  amphitheatre 
is  rather  dilapidated. 

From  the  museum  we  took  just  a  little  turn  about 
the  ancient  and  picturesque  walls  of  Seville,  and  then 
returned  to  the  hotel,  where  the  Infanta  very  kindly 
consented  to  receive  with  me  the  many  charming 
Sevillians  who  have  been  so  courteous  and  kind  to  us 
during  our  stay  here,  and  whom  I  had  invited  to  a 
small  informal  reception  in  one  of  the  private  salons 
of  the  hotel.  Everyone  seems  fond  of  the  Infanta, 
and  this  afternoon  she  was  so  affable  and  kindly  with 
all,  that  I  did  not  wonder  at  their  enthusiastic  and 
urgent  entreaties  that  she  should  come  every  year  to 
Seville. 

This  evening  Conde  de  Colombi  gave  a  reception  in 
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honor  of  the  Infanta  at  his  home,  inviting,  however, 
only  a  restricted  number  of  guests,  as  the  Infanta 
did  not  wish  to  receive  a  great  many  people.  The 
evening  began  with  a  little  dancing,  and  I  found  the 
Spanish  gentlemen  of  Seville  danced  the  waltz  very 
much  as  we  do  at  home,  and  very  well  too.  After  the 
dancing,  Condesa  de  Colombi  and  her  sister  played 
some  really  beautiful  duets  on  harps,  the  instrument 
most  cultivated  and  studied  by  ladies  of  the  Spanish 
nobility.  Surely  nothing  is  more  graceful  or  makes  a 
prettier  picture  than  a  beautiful  woman  with  lovely 
hands  striking  the  chords  of  a  majestic  harp,  and 
seemingly  so  easily  bringing  forth  such  lovely  melody. 
I  was  reminded  in  contrast  of  Gregorovius'  description 
of  the  ugly  piano.  After  the  duets,  a  young  noble- 
woman, a  friend  of  the  Colombis,  and  a  pupil  of  the 
great  Spanish  violinist,  Sarasate,  played  a  brilliant 
concerto  on  the  violin,  and  later  seemed  much  in- 
terested that  I  had  knoun  her  distinguished  master, 
and  had  sung  with  him  at  a  Figaro  concert  in  Paris. 

The  dining  table  was  set  elaborately  with  silver; 
even  the  cups  and  saucers  being  of  pretty  shape,  but 
perfectly  plain,  unchased  sterling.  Late  in  the  even- 
ing, after  the  Spanish  fashion,  the  Infanta  and  I  made 
with  Condesa  de  Colombi  a  tour  of  the  house;  for  it 
is  customary  when  Spanish  people  entertain  to  have 
every  door  in  the  house  open  and  every  room  accessible 
to  the  guests.  What  "apple  pie  order"  everything 
must  be  in,  as  indeed  it  was  in  the  house  of  our  hostess 
this  evening. 

Tomorrow  we  are  going  on  a  real  excursion  to 
the  place  incorrectly  known  to  the  English  world  as 
Sherry,  but  it  really  has  a  very  Arab  sound  when  the 
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correct  pronunciation  is  given  to  Jerez  (Hereth). 
Again  Seiior  Baron  has  offered  us  his  private  car,  as 
the  roads  are  not  in  condition  to  make  the  journey 
there  and  back  in  a  day  feasible  by  motor.  As  we  are 
to  start  rather  early,  and  it  is  now  very  late,  I  shall 
not  write  more  until  tomorrow. 

T. 


Seville,  April 
My  dear  M: 

Another  day,  another  sky,  new  scenes,  new  people, 
an  entirely  unexpected  but  interesting  and  amusing 
experience!  We  found  Sehor  Baron  at  the  station 
where  we  also  met  the  Marques  del  Merito  of  Cordova, 
who,  at  the  Infanta's  request,  joined  our  party  today. 
As  usual  there  were  flowers  and  greetings,  and  the  car 
was  attached  to  the  end  of  the  train  in  order  that  from 
the  balcony  we  might  enjoy,  as  enjoy  we  did,  in  gener- 
ous quantity,  the  many  beautiful  views  of  the  country 
between  Seville  and  our  point  of  destination.  It  may 
seem  an  exaggeration,  but  it  is  actually  true,  that  the 
ground  between  the  rails  over  which  our  car  passed 
was  one  solid  compact  mass  of  tiny  white  daisies  and 
little  red  poppies.  It  was  as  if  a  veritable  carpet  of 
Spanish  colors  had  been  laid  in  honor  of  the  Infanta's 
progress.  The  banks  all  along  were  covered  with 
longer  stemmed,  more  flourishing  flowers  of  the  same 
kind,  while  here  and  there  patches  of  a  beautiful  violet 
flower  added  an  unusual  touch  to  the  color  scheme  of 
the  ground.  Now  and  again  the  train  passed  tall, 
stately  groups  of  Spanish  pines,  and  here  and  there 
on  the  green  flowering  fields  grazed  the  Spanish  bulls 
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so  dear  to  the  heart  of  every  Andalus.  Just  before 
we  came  to  the  saUne  plains  or  "marismas"  the  re- 
mains of  an  old  Roman  bridge  with  its  towers  were 
pointed  out  over  the  little  river  "Salado  de  Moron." 
Then  we  passed  through  a  hilly  district  covered  with 
shaggy  heath,  and  more  of  the  tall  pines  and  dwarf 
palms.  The  hippodrome  of  Jerez,  which  was  really  the 
cradle  of  all  horse  racing  in  Spain,  is  near  here,  we  were 
told,  and  in  true  Spanish  fashion,  the  arrival  at  the 
town  was  preceded  by  numerous  groves  of  soft  green 
olive  trees. 

Senor  Gonzalez,  his  son  and  other  members  of  his 
family  met  Her  Royal  Highness  at  the  station,  where 
numerous  landaus  were  waiting  to  take  us  all  about 
the  town,  which  is  very  pretty  and  clean-looking  with 
its  white-washed  houses  and  well  kept  streets.  We 
went  first  to  the  church  of  San  Miguel,  a  rather  in- 
teresting Gothic  building,  built  in  1482.  Its  handsome 
tower  is  ornamented  with  tiles,  "azulejos,"  and  there 
is  a  fine  altar  in  tlie  Capilla  de  la  Encarnacion,  and  the 
fine  retablo  of  the  coro  is  by  Montafies.  From  this 
church  we  drove  through  a  handsome,  big  public 
square  named  for  the  brother  of  the  Infanta,  Plaza 
de  Alfonso  Doce  (XII),  and  after  a  visit  to  another 
church  we  went  over  the  house  of  a  gentleman  of 
Jerez,  a  friend  of  the  Infanta,  whose  Andalusian  home 
is  a  veritable  museum  of  art  works  and  wonders. 
After  a  drive  about  the  pleasant,  thoroughly  typical 
Andalusian  town,  we  arrived,  amidst  flowering  gardens 
and    nearby    inviting-looking    tennis    courts,    at    the 

entrance  of  the  home  of  Senor  Gonzalez,  named  "El 

CI        >) 
.uco. 

If  the  Andalusian  blood  is  tinged  with  a  strain  of  the 
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Moor,  it  has  been  within  the  last  two  hundred  years 
distinctly  mingled  with  that  of  the  sturdy  Scotch,  and 
I  am  amazed  at  the  number  of  Spaniards  who  have 
married  Scotch  women  and  vice  versa.  Seiiora  Gon- 
zalez bore  the  very  Scotch  name  of  MacDonald  before 
her  marriage,  and  in  Seville,  a  short  time  ago,  the 
Infanta  presented  me  to  a  charming  Scotch  lady,  a 
Mrs.  MacDougall,  but  these  are  but  a  few  of  many 
such  instances,  the  Infanta  tells  me.  Even  today  in 
Seville  the  Marques  de  Montilla  is  a  descendant  of 
Laurence  Poore,  a  Scotchman,  who  was  the  first  to 
ascend  the  Giralda  after  the  surrender  of  Seville.  Our 
host  certainly  has  a  very  distinguished  name,  though 
I  presume  he  does  not  claim  his  ancestry  from  that 
great  Fernando  Gonzalez  who,  in  950,  was  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Castile,  and  under  whom  was  founded  the 
independence  of  that  historic  province.  Fernando  first 
assumed  the  title  of  Count,  which  later  became  King, 
and  the  intermarriage  of  his  descendants  with  those  of 
the  rulers  of  Leon  founded  the  Royal  House,  a  branch 
of  which  has  ever  since  ruled  in  Spain.  He  was  a 
contemporary  also,  this  great  Fernando,  of  Rodrigo 
Diaz,  The  Cid,  and  the  two  are  often  spoken  of  to- 
gether, and  their  emblems  used  in  decorations  of  the 
period.  Madame  Gonzalez,  though  Scotch  by  birth, 
is  very  Spanish  in  appearance;  her  black  hair,  now 
slightly  tinged  with  gray,  and  her  flashing  black  eyes 
scarcely  remind  one  of  Scotland. 

Our  luncheon  was  gay,  flowery  and  amusing,  and 
also  marvellous  as  to  wines,  so  F.  B.  assures  me,  for  he 
can  appreciate  these  rare  and  wonderful  vintages  rather 
better  than  I.  Of  course  Jerez  (Hereth),  which  is 
the  Sherris  of  Shakespeare,  (a  bad  pronunciation  of 
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the  name),  has  become  famous  and  world  wide  known 
for  its  wines.  Millions  of  gallons  are  stored  away  in 
the  "bodegas"  of  its  wealthy  wine  merchants,  and 
today  the  rarest  bottles  and  the  rarest  casks  were 
opened  in  honor  of  Her  Royal  Highness.  For  many 
years  it  has  been  the  custom  of  the  Gonzalez  house  to 
put  aside  the  finest  wines  of  the  year  when  a  Royal 
Prince  or  Princess  is  born  in  Spain.  These  casks  are 
never  opened  except  for  the  Prince  or  Princess  whose 
name  they  bear,  and  today  as  the  "vin  de  resistance," 
we  were  given  golden  liquid  from  the  cask  of  Her 
Royal  Highness,  Dona  Infanta  Eulalia,  and  of  the 
wine  called  Solera  del  Rey,  other  rare  vintages  like 
Leoville  Barton,  1875,  and  some  wonderful  Gonzalez 
old  Portugal. 

After  luncheon  we  went  once  more  in  the  carriages 
to  visit  these  celebrated  "bodegas,"  and  to  see  for  our- 
selves the  process  of  the  manufacture  of  the  wonder- 
ful brands  of  sherry  and  cognac.  It  was  extremely 
interesting  to  see,  but  rather  terrifying  to  continually 
taste.  Curious  little  silver  cups  fitted  with  very  long 
handles  were  dipped  into  these  great  casks,  and  handed 
to  us  to  sample,  but  I  thought  it  rather  wiser  to  let  my 
sample  not  exceed  two  drops,  for  if  I  had  really  done 
justice  to  these  extraordinary  wines  on  each  occasion, 
I  might  well  have  feared  for  my  condition  at  the  end 
of  the  day.  It  was  especially  trying  for  Her  Royal 
Highness,  who  never  takes  any  kind  of  wine  or  liquor 
whatsoever.  Besides  the  casks  named  after  the  Royal 
Family,  there  were  some  named  after  Jesus  Christ, 
and  the  Apostles;  also  a  wine  called  "tears  of  Christ" 
(Lacrimae  Christi)  which  struck  me  as  rather  shock- 
ing,  but   is    quite    in    keeping   with   the    Spaniard's 
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familiarity  and  intimate  manner  of  regarding  all  things 
sacred,  yet  I  am  convinced  that  however  intimately 
the  Spaniard  treats  his  religion,  he  never  intends  the 
slightest  disrespect  toward  it,  quite  the  contrary. 

The  exports  of  wine  in  1899  amounted  to  102,890,460 
pesetas,  and  of  this  5,643,720  pesetas  were  for  sherry 
alone.  Almost  all  of  :he  so-called  full  bodied  wine, 
which  amounted  to  2,087,280  pesetas,  came  to  America. 

About  half-past  four,  after  we  had  visited  the  depart- 
ment of  the  cask  making,  and  seen  how  the  barrels  are 
hooped,  and  how  the  various  processes  are  gone  through 
with  to  make  the  rare  "fin  champagne,"  I  began  to 
wonder  if  Seiior  Gonzalez  knew  the  Infanta's  predilec- 
tion for  tea,  and  I  feared  that  Her  Royal  Highness 
would  have  to  content  herself  with  Jerez  and  its  finest 
brands  for  today,  but  I  did  not  realize  how  complete 
is  Spanish  hospitality  always.  As  we  passed  through 
corridor  after  corridor  of  carefully  piled  casks,  and 
from  one  "bodega"  to  another,  Seiior  Gonzalez  turned 
to  me  and  said,  "Seiiora,  today,  even  at  the  present 
moment,  I  am  about  to  have  the  pleasure  of  presenting 
you  to  the  whole  Royal  Family  of  Spain."  To  some 
people  this  might  have  seemed  rather  appalling,  but 
I  suspected,  after  reading  the  various  names  on  the 
other  casks,  that  something  in  the  nature  of  a  huge  and 
Royal  mass  of  wine  was  to  be  shown  to  us.  I  was  not 
mistaken,  for  presently  in  a  large  and  airy  white- 
washed "bodega,"  we  were  confronted  with  a  mon- 
strous pile  of  decorated  casks  labelled  in  due  precision 
with  the  names  of  the  whole  Royal  Family  of  Spain, 
giving  in  each  instance  the  day  and  year  of  their  birth. 
My  eye  quickly  caught  the  ruse  which  had  been  carried 
out  on  the  cask  which  bore  the  Infanta's  name,  and  as 
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a  pretty  tribute  to  her  youthful  appearance,  the  1864 
had  been  made  1894  by  turning  the  six  upside  down. 
She  laughed,  but  seemed  equally  pleased,  I  think,  to 
see  a  tea  table  spread  in  the  centre  of  the  "bodega," 
where  Madame  Gonzalez  was  waiting  with  her  daughter 
and  others  of  the  luncheon  party  to  receive  Her  Royal 
Highness  for  tea. 

Such  a  funny  tea  in  this  big  white-washed  "bodega" 
surrounded  on  all  sides,  not  with  Moorish  fortifica- 
tions, but  with  monstrous  casks,  and  even  with  the 
tea,  glasses  of  more  rare  wine  were  put  before  us. 
Afterwards  we  took  carriages  and  drove  about  the 
outskirts  of  the  town,  a  lovely  drive,  which  brought 
us  at  its  close  along  with  the  setting  sun  to  the  station, 
and  amid  flowers  and  "evivas"  we  waved  good-bye 
from  the  platform  of  the  car  to  our  hospitable  and 
genial  hosts  of  the  land  of  wine. 

The  origin  of  the  name  of  Jerez  is  not  very  sure,  but 
the  town  is  first  mentioned  in  history  as  the  scene  of  a 
decisive  struggle  between  the  Visigoths  and  the  Moors 
in  711,  when  much  of  the  chivalry  of  Christian  Spain 
was  defeated  by  the  Moslems  in  a  famous  battle  last- 
ing seven  days.  However,  even  that  story  is  rather 
vague,  and  sometimes  disapproved.  When  St.  Fer- 
dinand captured  Seville,  he  brought  about  the  con- 
quest of  Jerez,  though  it  fell  again  into  the  hands  of 
the  Moors.  It  was  ultimately  made  Christian  by 
Alfonso  the  Learned  (El  Sabio),  and  Peter  the  Cruel 
lived  up  to  his  reputation  by  causing  his  French  wife, 
Blanche  of  Bourbon,  to  be  murdered  here  in  1379. 
It  received  the  name  of  "de  la  fVontera,"  like  many 
other  towns  on  the  Eastern  border  of  the  Moorish 
possessions,  and  today  it  is  the  third  city  of  Spain  in 
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point  of  wealth,  so  famous  and  so  well  maintained  have 
been  the  quality  of  its  wines. 

After  our  return  from  Jerez  after  dinner,  Condesa 
de  Colombi  very  kindly  accompanied  me  to  the  pal- 
ace of  the  Archbishop  of  Seville,  who  graciously  of- 
fered to  receive  me  this  evening.  As  no  hour  is  late 
in  the  morning  in  Spain  so  no  hour  is  late  in  the  even- 
ing, and  it  was  well  after  half-past  nine  when  we  found 
ourselves  ascending  the  broad  staircase  of  the  Palacio 
Arzobispal.  His  Grace  talked  at  length  with  me 
about  my  visit  in  Spain,  and  was  especially  interested 
to  hear  of  the  gracious,  kindly  courtesies  and  honors 
bestowed  upon  me  by  His  Holiness  the  Pope,  and 
also  about  my  last  private  audience  at  the  Vatican. 
I  explained  to  His  Grace  my  interest  in  the  Italians  in 
America,  and  how  pleased  His  Holiness  had  seemed 
with  the  work  that  I  had  done  among  them.  "Not 
many  Spaniards,  I  think,  go  to  your  part  of  America, 
but  we  are  very  glad  to  welcome  Americans  to  Spain," 
said  His  Grace.  He  seemed  genuinely  pleased  at  my 
sincere  enthusiasm  over  the  beauties  and  wonders  of 
the  cathedral,  which  of  course  is  so  dear  to  him,  and 
wishing  me  success  with  my  proposed  work,  and 
God-speed  in  my  journey  homeward,  bade  me  a  very 
graceful  and  characteristically  Spanish  "adios." 

T. 


Seville,  April 

My  dear  M: 

This  morning  we  started  out  to  make  once  more  a 
tour  about  the  city,  and  see  some  of  the  interesting 
places,  all  of  which,  however,  we  shall  not  have  time 
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to  visit  during  our  stay.  The  Casa  del  Ayuntamiento, 
or  Casas  Capitulares  (or  city  hall)  is  a  very  elaborate 
Renaissance  edifice  in  the  Plaza  de  la  Constitucion, 
while  opposite  to  it  is  the  Audiencia,  or  Court  of 
Justice,  and  the  marble  pillars  near  which  executions 
(celebrar  las  justicias)  formerly  took  place  are  interest- 
ing to  see.  Before  the  days  of  the  amphitheatre,  bull- 
fights and  tournaments  took  place  in  this  famous 
public  square.  We  also  took  pains  to  drive  by  the 
Palacio  de  Santelmo,  which  was  bequeathed  in  1897 
to  the  Archbishopric  of  Seville  by  the  widow  of  the 
Due  de  Montpensier,  and  is  now  a  seminary  for  priests. 
But  the  most  astonishing  building  in  the  Calle  de  San 
Fernando  is  the  immense  two-story  baroque  edifice 
that  covers  more  ground  than  the  cathedral  plus  the 
court  of  oranges,  and  serves  the  purpose  of  a  tobacco 
factory.  The  portal  is  adorned  with  busts  of  Columbus 
and  Fernando  Cortes,  and  I  wish  very  much  that 
we  had  had  time  to  go  inside,  and  see  these  many 
cigarette  girls  at  their  work.  As  we  passed,  I  thought 
again  of  Carmen  and  the  story  of  Bizet's  fantastic 
Sevillian  opera,  for  about  five  thousand  Carmens,  or 
"cigarreras"  like  Carmen,  are  employed  in  this  factory, 
and  attire  themselves  today  in  gay  gowns  and  fascinat- 
ing mantillas,  with  flowers  tucked  under  their  ears  and 
coquettishly  placed  in  their  hair,  very  much  like  the 
heroine  of  the  opera.  Like  the  opera  also,  adjoining 
the  factory  are  the  artillery  barracks,  and  one  imagines 
it  to  be  quite  possible  that  some  impressionable  Don 
Jose  should  be  fascinated  by  some  of  these  piquant 
and  pretty  Carmens.  Indeed  the  women  have  a 
curious  expression  for  their  charm  here  in  Seville. 
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"Ole  Salero!    Sin  vanidad, 

Soy  muy  bonita,  soy  muy  Sala." 

("Listen  Salero!  without  vanity, 
I  am  very  pretty,  I  am  very  salty.") 

Our  English  expression  of  "spicy"  does  not  convey 
the  same  meaning,  nor  the  English  "pretty  wit"  form 
an  adequate  translation.  The  Sevillana  is  a  type 
unique  and  by  herself.  High  and  low,  she  is  lithe  of 
figure,  wonderfully  straight,  yet  graceful  in  her  carriage, 
and  her  eyes  are  languorous  and  flashing  alternately  as 
her  motion  is  measured  and  agile  by  turns. 

It  is  curious  how  novelists  and  playwrights  take 
liberties  with  national  characteristics  in  many  countries. 
The  Italian  woman  is  sometimes  represented  as  a 
brilliant  beauty  who  flashes  her  poniard,  if  it  pleases 
her,  as  easily  as  her  eyes.  This  is  of  course  absolutely 
untrue.  The  Italian  woman  is  affectionate  and  kind, 
a  loving  mother  and  devoted  wife  who  combines  sweet- 
ness with  intelligence.  Merimee  has  made  his  Car- 
men half  gypsy,  'tis  true,  but  nevertheless,  Spanish, 
and  surely  rather  a  dreadful  character,  however 
alluring  Madame  Calve'  may  make  her  personality 
on  the  stage.  Certainly  Luys  in  that  revolting  play 
which  I  saw  recently  in  Paris,  "La  Femme  et  le 
Pantin,"  presents  a  Sevillian  type  that  is  altogether 
repellent.  These  are  hopelessly  theatrical  ideas,  and 
not  at  all  like  the  original  Sevillian  gir]^,  who  are 
modest  and  simple,  often  handsome  and  perhaps  vul- 
gar sometimes,  as  is  the  case  among  all  workers  in 
large  factories  or  indeed  among  any  large  body  of 
people  anywhere.  Condesa  Emelia  Pardo  Bazan  has 
chosen  a  tobacco  worker  for  the  heroine  of  one  of  her 
novels,  "  La  Tribuna, "  and  points  out  that  these  women 
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working  for  their  daily  wage  at  once  become  more 
interested  in  public  affairs  than  those  who  remain 
within  the  precincts  of  the  home. 

Of  course  the  suflFrage  in  Spain,  as  we  understand  it, 
really  does  not  exist,  and  Dona  Pardo  Bazan,  who  cer- 
tainly stands  for  the  high  intellectual  development  of 
woman  as  a  companion  for  man,  is  quoted  as  saying 
that  the  position  of  the  Spanish  woman  has  been  some- 
what lowered  by  constitutionalism,  and  its  accompany- 
ing modern  ideas.  To  the  outsider  it  would  seem  that 
Moorish  influence  had  hindered  woman  in  the  past, 
and  was  likely  to  retard  her  in  the  future  from  taking 
her  place  as  a  companion  intellectually  of  the  man; 
but  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  who  maintain 
that  the  Moorish  women  were  very  highly  cultured  and 
treated  with  greater  consideration  in  many  ways  than 
the  women  of  the  Christians  of  the  same  period. 
That  the  Spanish  woman's  recognition  is  bound  to 
come,  in  a  country  that  can  produce  such  brilliant 
minds  as  the  Condesa  Pardo  Bazan,  is  undoubted, 
especially  where  the  Sovereign  is  so  thoroughly  up-to- 
date  in  all  his  ideas,  and  anxious  to  promote  the  in- 
terests of  the  women  as  well  as  the  men  of  his  country. 
As  three  or  four  handsome,  buxom  figures  strolled  out 
of  the  doors  as  we  passed  the  factor^',  I  thought  of 
the  Spanish  sociologist  Valera's  remark,  "The  Spanish 
woman  is  angelic  but  robust."  This  was  also  Byron's 
opinion. 

"Match  mc,  ye  climes!  which  poets  love  to  laud  ; 
Match  me,  ye  harems  of  the  land  !   Where  now 
I  strike  my  strain,  far  distant,  to  applaud 
Beauties  that  even  a  cynic  must  avow ; 
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With  Spain's  dark-glancing  daughters  deign  to  know. 

There  your  wise  Prophet's  paradise  we  find, 

His  black-eyed  maids  of  heaven,  angeHcally  kind." 

I  was  also  very  interested  to  see  the  University  of 
Seville,  which  now  occupies  a  fine  building  by  Herrera. 
Built  originally  for  a  Jesuit  College,  it  had  its  begin- 
nings in  the  school  founded  by  that  King  of  whom  the 
more  I  read,  the  more  I  admire,  Alfonso  the  Learned, 
in  1256,  and  the  great  Isabella  brought  here  too  the 
touch  of  her  power  and  her  intelligence  by  raising  the 
school  to  the  rank  of  University  in  1502,  while  three 
years  later  it  was  recognized  by  Pope  Julius  IL  The 
university  library  possesses  some  82,000  volumes  and 
over  seven  hundred  valuable  manuscripts. 

The  first  college  established  in  the  peninsula  was 
that  of  Sertorius  at  Huesca,  but  it  perished  on  the 
death  of  its  noble  founder  and  patron,  and  with  the 
development  of  Christianity  the  clergy  absorbed  most 
of  the  learning  and  the  exclusive  power  of  teaching. 
St.  Isidore,  it  is  true,  is  said  to  have  founded  a  school 
in  Seville,  and  after  the  coming  of  the  Moors,  schools 
were  established  in  many  of  the  Spanish  cities,  but 
scholars  and  philosophers  came  from  Spain  long  before 
the  arrival  of  the  Moors.  If  the  Moors  brought  much 
learning,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  had  been  great 
scholars  in  Spain  in  the  days  of  the  Romans,  and  even 
very  early  in  the  Christian  era.  Indeed  from  the  death 
of  Ovid  to  that  of  Martial  there  is  scarcely  a  Latin 
writer  of  the  first  rank  that  did  not  come  from  Spain. 
The  elder  Seneca,  as  well  as  his  more  distinguished  son, 
the  philosopher,  were  born  in  Cordova;  Pomponius 
Mela,  the  first  Roman  geographer,  was  a  native  of 
Algeciras   near   Gibraltar;    Columela,    the    father   of 
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agriculture,  and  the  first  and  most  important  of  all 
Latin  writers  on  rural  affairs,  was  a  native  of  Cadiz. 
Martial  was  born  in  Bilbilis  in  Aragon,  and  after  a 
brilliant  career  in  Rome,  returned  to  die  in  his  beloved 
Spanish  country.  Quintilian,  one  of  the  greatest  names, 
left  his  home  at  Calahorra  to  give  to  the  world  "one 
of  the  most  excellent  of  the  great  te.xt-books  that  we 
owe  to  antiquity";  and  the  elder  brother  of  Seneca, 
Marcus  Novatus,  better  known  as  Gallio,  referred  to 
in  Acts  XXIII,  was  also  a  Cordovan  by  birth.  Later 
in  Moorish  times  Cordova  is  said  to  have  had  an  ad- 
mirable system  of  public  instruction,  and  the  numerical 
figures  which  are  in  use  today  are  the  invention  of 
the  Arabs,  and  still  called  by  their  names,  though  the 
Arabs  learned  their  arithmetic  from  the  Hindoos,  and 
designated  their  numerals  as  Indian.  Of  course  we 
owe  nearly  all  knowledge  to  India,  and  before  India, 
to  Thibet,  a  fact  which  is  being  made  more  and  more 
apparent  by  the  great  scientists  and  students  of  the 
present  day.  In  our  common  word  algebra  we  find 
the  Arab  of  Spain,  and  we  have  adopted  the  original 
Arabic  word  "al-je-bra"  which  means  simply  the  re- 
duction of  principles.  Schools  in  Moslem  Spain  were 
established  not  only  here  in  Seville  but  at  Saragossa, 
Toledo  and  Granada,  and  higher  mathematics,  philoso- 
phy, history  and  rhetoric  were  carefully  taught.  Even 
in  these  early  days  the  students,  both  of  medicine  and 
of  arts,  included  women  as  well  as  men,  and  Burke 
says:  "We  may  possibly  plume  ourselves  less  upon 
the  liberality  and  extent  of  our  progress  in  modern 
England,  when  we  read  of  the  fair  scholars  and  doctors 
who  graduated  in  the  schools  of  Cordova,  and  brought 
their  skill  and  science  to  the  bedsides  of  their  Moslem 
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sisters  in  the  day  of  sickness."  But  all  this  learning 
did  not  save  the  Spanish  Arabs,  for  "the  pen,  alas,  is 
powerless  as  the  world  is  constituted,  without  the  ruder 
protection  of  the  sword."  With  the  Moslem  rule 
ended,  their  institutions  passed  away  and  education 
ceased  in  Andalusia  for  many  years.  At  Salamanca, 
however,  "Privilegios"  were  granted  in  1252  by 
Alfonso  the  Learned,  and  formed  the  basis  of  the  future 
greatness  of  this  university. 

Under  the  enlightened  patronage  of  Isabella,  the 
universities  grew  and  flourished,  and  under  the  great 
Cardinal  Ximenez  the  ecclesiastical  authority  greatly 
increased  and  finally  became  paramount,  providing 
instruction  throughout  Spain. '  Those  who  had  matric- 
ulated at  universities  were  removed  from  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  King's  court  and  subjected  to  the  milder 
rule  only  of  the  university  tribunals,  but  Ferdinand 
with  the  aid  of  his  Spanish  Pope,  Alexander  VI  (Borgia), 
curtailed  these  university  courts  and  reformed  certain 
abuses. 

Women  have  never  been  excluded  from  the  univer- 
sities of  Spain,  and  they  are  today  open  to  both  sexes, 
though  it  must  be  said  that  very  few  women  take 
advantage  of  these  opportunities  offered  to  them. 
Like  everything  in  Spain  there  seems  to  be  a  contradic- 
tion now  and  then  to  this  as  complete  as  it  is  surprising. 
Occasionally  a  Spanish  woman  not  only  seeks  the  full 
advantages  of  university  education  given  to  man,  but 
actually  assumes  male  attire,  and  the  story  is  told  that 
about  three  hundred  years  ago  a  Sevillian  lady  followed 

'  Ximenes  encouraged  Isabella  to  become  the  patroness  of  letters  and  science 
and  the  connection  between  the  universities  and  the  court  became  more 
intimate  than  it  had  been  under  any  preceding  sovereign.  Indeed  the  Alcala 
University  was  established  on  a  scale  of  unheard  of  magnificence  by  Ximenes. 
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for  some  years  a  course  of  study  in  the  university  in 
male  costume,  combining  her  serious  study  with 
romantic  episodes.  It  is  not  unUkely,  I  think,  that  the 
story  of  her  remarkable  and  highly  unusual  life  may 
have  suggested  itself  to  Gautier,  the  author  of  Mile. 
Maupin.  It  has  even  been  asserted  that  as  late  as 
1906  the  Sevillians  were  amazed  to  find  that  one  of 
their  most  trusted  police  officers  was  really  a  woman. 
These  tremendous  contrasts  are  typical  of  Spain, 
and  I  cannot  dwell  too  strongly  upon  their  variety, 
and  of  the  constant  surprise  that  they  occasion. 
The  general  impression  that  the  Spanish  woman 
is  the  typical  "  Sevillana "  of  the  story  books  I 
believe  to  be  a  mistake.  That  they  are  enthusiastic 
is  true,  but  their  enthusiasm  e.xpresses  itself  very 
differently  from  that  of  the  woman  of  the  North. 
The  Spanish  woman  is  extremely  intense,  and  her  very 
intensity  prevents  great  outward  expression.  A  slight 
movement  of  the  head,  a  glance  of  the  eye,  is  made  by 
her  to  express  more  than  torrents  of  adjectives  from 
her  more  voluble  sister  in  France.  In  the  same  way 
she  is  reserved,  naturally  modest,  and  by  preference, 
quiet  in  manner,  but  let  her  blood  be  fired,  her  inner- 
most self  thoroughly  aroused,  she  fears  nothing  and 
stops  at  nothing,  and  becomes  indeed  "a  maid  of 
Saragossa,"  giving  her  last  drop  of  blood,  if  need  be, 
for  that  which  has  stirred  her  soul.  To  Spanish  women 
must  be  given  also  the  credit  of  having  been  the  pioneers 
in  the  stage  world,  for  it  was  in  Spain  that  women's 
parts  were  first  acted  by  women,  and  when  the  women's 
parts  of  Shakespeare's  plays  in  England  were  still 
intrusted  to  young  boys,  Lope  de  Vega  was  able  to 
have  his  plays  graced  by  such  actresses  as  Antonia 
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Granada  and  others.  In  the  long  lists  of  saints  also, 
a  woman  in  the  person  of  St.  Teresa  is  given  one  of 
the  highest  places,  and  is  rightly  considered  among 
the  first  of  the  church's  cloistered  women  of  intellect 
and  nobility  of  character.  That  Spanish  women  have 
exerted  great  influence  over  the  men  who  have  loved 
them,  legally  or  otherwise,  throughout  the  history  of 
the  world,  there  is  no  doubt.  In  literature  also  the 
Condesa  Pardo  Bazan's  name  today  stands  at  the  head, 
and  that  of  Fernan  Cabellero  (the  nom  de  plume  of 
Katherine  Boho)  was  for  many  years  the  most  noted 
in  literary  circles  in  Spain.  The  latter  was  born  in 
Seville  of  German  parents,  married  three  times,  twice 
left  a  widow,  and  her  third  husband  was  the  Ambassa- 
dor to  London  from  Spain.  Her  writings  contain 
many  overlong  religious  dissertations,  but  you  feel 
that  they  are  perfectly  sincere,  and  her  works  are 
much  esteemed  in  Seville. 

But  if  Spain  has  given  to  the  world  a  Santa  Teresa, 
it  has  given  also  a  startling  contrast  in  the  person  of 
Dofia  Maria  de  Gaucin,  who  it  is  said  left  her  convent 
to  become  a  "torero,"  and  the  astonishing  fact  is  main- 
tained that  she  not  only  distinguished  herself  for  her 
courage  in  the  "corridas"  (bull-ring),  but  won  great 
fame  for  her  beauty  and  virtue.  A  few  years  of  this 
wild  excitement  seemed  to  satisfy  the  young  woman, 
and  she  returned  calmly  to  her  convent,  her  prayers 
and  the  resumption  of  her  vows,  without,  it  appears, 
any  special  punishment,  and  without  having  caused  any 
reflection  upon  her  good  name.  This  seems  to  me 
the  acme  of  Spanish  contrast. 

That  general  public  education  is  being  advanced 
and  promoted  in  every  way  by  the  young  King  is  gen- 
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erally  known  and  appreciated  through  Spain,  but  a 
few  figures  are  more  satisfactory  and  convincing  than 
much  enthusiasm.  In  i860  only  20  per  cent  of  the 
population  of  Spain  could  read  and  write;  in  1889 
the  percentage  had  increased  to  28.5  and  in  1910, 
33.4  could  read  and  write.  In  1885  there  were 
5576  private  and  primary  schools,  or  one  for  every 
560  inhabitants,  including  1774  public  and  private 
schools  for  adults,  and  Sunday  schools.  By  the  law 
passed  June  9,  1909  education  was  made  obligatory, 
which  is  a  great  advance.  There  is  now  a  Minister 
of  Education,  with  a  Council,  there  are  ten  educational 
districts  with  the  universities  as  centres,  forty-nine 
inspectorial  districts  and  numerous  local  educational 
authorities.  The  public  and  primary  schools  since  1902 
are  supported  by  the  government,  and  where  in  1887 
the  sum  total  set  apart  in  the  budget  for  education, 
including  government  supports  to  architecture,  arts, 
music,  engineering  and  agriculture,  was  1,868,650 
pesetas,  in  191 1  the  total  sum  expended  on  education 
and  the  fine  arts  was  58,524,586.  Most  of  the  children 
are  now  educated  free,  and  in  191 1  the  sum  spent 
on  public  and  primary  schools  alone  was  31,661,746 
pesetas.  The  law  of  July  i,  1902  regulates  all  schools, 
whether  belonging  to  corporations  or  private  persons, 
whether  self-supporting  or  in  receipt  of  government  or 
municipal  subventions.  It  requires  schools  to  be  au- 
thorized by  government  authority,  and  provides  for 
their  periodical  inspection,  for  the  enforcement  of  rules 
respecting  sanitation  and  discipline,  and  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  properly  qualified  teachers.  There  are 
now  24,861  public  schools  and  5212  private  schools. 
That  the  people  of  Spain  respond  to  this  benefit  is 
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shown  in  the  large  attendance,  the  total  number  of 
pupils  being  now  2,052,158  as  against  1,843,183  in 
1885.  Secondary  education  is  conducted  in  institu- 
tions, or  middle  class  schools,  somewhat  like  universities 
in  their  organization,  and  there  must  be  one  at  least  in 
every  province.  In  1910  there  were  fifty-eight  insti- 
tutions with  36,514  pupils.  These  institutions  prepare 
for  the  universities  of  which  there  are  ten,  attended  by 
about  16,000  students.  Each  university  has  two  or 
more  of  the  faculties  of  philosophy,  law,  mathematics 
and  physics,  medicine  and  pharmacy,  but  beside  the 
universities  of  Barcelona,  Granada,  Madrid,  Oviedo, 
Salamanca,  Santiago,  Seville,  Valencia,  Valladolid  and 
Saragossa,  there  is  a  medical  faculty  at  Cadiz.  The 
government  also  supports  various  special  schools  of 
engineering,  agriculture,  architecture,  fine  arts  and 
music.  This  I  think  shows  definitely  how  much  the 
young  King  of  Spain  with  his  progressive  influence 
has  accomplished,  and  speaks  eloquently  for  the  future 
of  the  Spanish  people.  Yet  the  Spanish  peasant 
woman  who  writes  her  name  with  great  difficulty  is 
not  necessarily  at  all  lacking  in  intelligence.  If  her 
time  has  not  been  devoted  to  books,  it  has  often  been 
devoted  to  something  almost  as  good,  the  acquiring 
of  common  sense  that  displays  the  best  of  judgment 
and  skill  in  the  management  of  her  household.  Be- 
sides it  requires  a  courageous  nature  for  a  woman  to 
set  aside  tradition,  and  launch  forth  for  herself  in  any 
line  of  study  or  following  a  profession.  However, 
there  are  practising  physicians  who  are  women  in 
Spain,  and  though  I  think  it  will  be  some  time  before 
women  will  hold  a  place  in  the  Spanish  Cortes,  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that,  given  the  proper  encourage- 
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ment,  they  will  prove  themselves  worthy  of  it.  Cer- 
tainly this  is  the  impression  one  gains  from  Dona 
Pardo  Bazan,  and  the  impression  I  have  received 
myself  from  the  Spanish  women  with  whom  I  have 
come  in  contact.  Certain  it  is  that  the  Royal  Family 
of  Spain  have  given  the  country  a  most  unusually  fine 
set  of  examples.  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  Mother  is  a 
woman  of  rare  intellectual  ability  and  accomplishment; 
the  Queen  is  a  highly  educated  and  intelligent  woman; 
the  Infanta  Isabella  is  an  excellent  musician;  the  In- 
fanta Paz,  the  next  older  sister  of  the  Infanta  Eulalia, 
is  an  authoress  of  standing;  and  my  dear  Infanta 
Eulalia,  a  highly  accomplished  woman  is  now  writ- 
ing a  book  of  essays  which  I  am  sure  will  prove  her 
as  clever  with  her  pen  as  she  is  in  so  many  other 
ways.  Indeed  every  member  of  the  Royal  Family  is 
accomplished  and  highly  cultured,  and  much,  I  think, 
may  be  expected  of  the  Spanish  woman  of  the  future. 
The  great  Spanish  dramatist,  Tirso  de  Molina,  who 
is  considered  to  have  depicted  most  correctly  Spanish 
life  and  character,  seems  to  regard  vitality  among 
the  Spaniards  as  equally  strong  in  men  and  women 
in  his  own  country.  It  is  to  this  writer,  the  origi/- 
nator  of  the  story  "El  Burlador  de  Sevilla,"  which  we 
always  think  of  in  connection  with  Rossini's  charm- 
ing opera,  that  we  owe  the  Don  Juan  legend.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  Molina  was  a  priest  and  invented  the 
story  that  has  lived  and  sers^ed  the  subject  for  so  much 
in  literature,  as  no  real  Don  Juan  can  be  found  to  have 
lived  in  Seville  at  the  time  of  the  writing  of  the  play, 
in  1630.  That  among  young  men  in  many  countries 
he  found  partial  examples  goes  without  saying,  and 
one  writer  suggests  that  the  priest  wished  to  exemplify 
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the  cherished  Spanish  behef  that  there  is  no  sin  that 
cannot  be  pardoned,  but  I  think  Don  Juan  conveys  to 
our  minds  first  Mozart's  beautiful  music  of  the  opera 
of  that  name,  and  afterwards,  Byron's  charming 
verses. 

The  Spanish  title  of  "Don,"  which  is  often  used  in 
Italy  as  well,  is  thought  by  many  distinguished  author- 
ities to  be  a  survival  of  the  Hebrew  "Adon,"  meaning 
Lord,  which  is  used  by  Jews  in  the  same  way  that  the 
English  use  the  title  "Sir,"  as  a  manner  of  address, 
although  this  title  is  sometimes  thought  to  be  derived 
from  "  Dominus." 

Of  course  there  are  several  interesting  churches  which 
we  have  not  seen,  and  which  we  probably  shall  not 
have  time  to  see,  but  it  is  much  more  pleasant  to  leave 
something  for  our  next  journey,  which  I  hope  will  be 
soon,  for  Seville  has  fascination  enough  to  attract  one 
back  to  its  romantic  and  charming  precincts  often  and 
again. 

Later. — Another  jolly  evening,  typical,  full  of  life, 
color,  music  and  gaiety,  Andalusian  in  every  way; 
for  we  have  been  to  Sefior  Otero's  school  and  seen  the 
lovely  Sevillanas  dancing.  At  nine  o'clock  Conde  and 
Condesa  de  Colombi  came  for  us  at  the  hotel,  and 
took  us  to  what  is  called  the  "Salon  Oriente"  in  the 
Calle  Trajano.  As  we  entered  the  door  the  sound  of 
castanets  and  guitars  reached  our  ears,  and  a  moment 
later  we  were  comfortably  seated  in  a  box  overlooking 
the  long  narrow  hall  where  Seiior  Otero  directs  his 
famous  school  of  Spanish  dancing,  and  where  at  the 
moment  a  lovely  tall,  dark-eyed  Sevillana  was  swinging 
her  arms,  clashing  her  castanets,  bending,  bowing,  and 
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turning  always  gracefully  and  rhythmically  to  the 
music  of  numerous  guitars  and  mandolins,  accompanied 
by  some  twenty  or  more  members  of  the  school,  young 
men  and  women,  who  played  their  castanets  accord- 
ing to  the  music  and  the  special  dance.  The  girls 
wore  the  Manilla  shawls  arranged  in  the  way  I  have 
described,  folded  cornerwise,  and  put  directly  under 
the  arms,  crossed  in  the  back,  and  the  two  corners  be- 
ing drawn  over  the  shoulders.  Gay  flowers  were  in  the 
hair,  which  was  held  in  place  by  the  typical  Spanish 
comb,  and  now  and  again  one  of  the  girls  danced  with 
a  "torero's"  street  hat  placed  coquettishly  on  her  head, 
going  through  movements  which  imitated  the  "torero" 
in  the  bull-fight.  The  young  men  were  dressed  in 
velvet  knickerbockers,  colored  sashes,  white  pleated 
shirts,  short  black  velvet  jackets,  and  small  round 
black  hats,  which  we  know  as  the  Spanish  turban. 

There  were  dances  for  two,  dances  for  six,  dances 
with  one  man  and  a  girl,  and  for  several  men  with 
several  girls.  It  would  be  hopeless  for  me  to  try  to 
describe  the  various  turns  and  twists,  the  variations 
of  the  castanets,  for  the  gay  rhythmic  music  sent  all 
detail  flying  from  my  mind,  and  I  had  all  I  could  do 
to  keep  my  feet  still,  so  eager  was  I  to  go  down  onto 
the  floor  and  dance  myself.  I  have  already  obtained 
the  name  of  one  of  Otero's  best  pupils  in  Madrid,  and 
once  there,  I  propose  to  have  Spanish  dancing  lessons. 

The  Fandango  is  a  real  Andalusian  dance,  and  it 
was,  so  Colombi  tells  me,  originally  slow  and  measured, 
but  now  it  has  assumed  the  characteristic  Spanish 
rhythm,  and  is  written  in  three-four  time.  The  Se- 
guidilla,  which  is  commonly  spoken  of  as  the  Sevillana, 
was  originally  from  La  Mancha  but  has  spread  all  over 
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Spain.  It  has  three  divisions:  the  "  Seguidilla,"  which 
is  very  gay,  has  much  movement,  and  is  a  thoroughly 
Uvely  dance;  the  "Seguidilla  Boleras"  is  more  meas- 
ured, while  the  "Seguidilla  Gitanas"  is  rather  slow, 
with  languorous  Eastern  movements.  Then  there  is 
the  "Jota"  of  which  every  northern  province  has  its 
own  form;  there  is  also  the  "  Bolero,"  which  is  a  brisk 
dance  in  three-four  time,  and  is  varied  somewhat  in 
step  in  different  cities.  There  is  also  the  Bolero  de 
Medio  Paso  and  the  Cachucha.  Sometimes  the  dance 
is  accompanied  by  a  popular  street  song  sung  by  those 
members  of  the  dancing  school  that  are  not  dancing, 
and  sometimes  by  the  men  and  women  who  take  part 
in  the  dance.  This  is  very  effective.  The  "Ole"  (which 
is  the  Spanish  word  for  hurrah)  is  really,  I  am  told,  a 
dance  of  the  Spanish  gypsies,  and  certainly  it  is  dis- 
tinctly oriental  in  character,  while  the  "Triana"  and 
the  "Cachucha"  are  typical  Andalusian  dances  and 
more  resemble  the  "Bolero"  in  their  quick  character- 
istic rhythm,  made  of  course  more  intense  and  effective 
by  the  castanets.  As  one  group  of  dancers  finished  and 
bowed,  and  the  applause  from  the  many  onlookers  like 
ourselves  died  away,  others  took  their  places,  while 
those  who  were  resting  seemed  really  not  to  rest  at  all, 
so  great  was  their  interest  in  the  dance  going  on  before 
them,  and  so  eagerly  did  they  keep  time  with  their 
castanets,  their  feet  and  their  songs  to  the  gaiety  of 
their  companions.  Now  that  I  have  heard  these  fasci- 
nating melodies  and  realize  how  they  cling  in  the  mem- 
ory, I  am  not  surprised  that  Spohr  could  write  a  violin 
concerto  on  Spanish  melodies  which  he  happened  to 
hear  a  Spanish  soldier  singing  in  a  room  nearby  his 
own.     Weber,    too,    introduced    several    Spanish    airs 
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into  his  incidental  music  in  "Preciosa"  (which  is  it- 
self a  Spanish  word  for  beautiful),  and  these  too  were 
picked  up  from  Spanish  soldiers.  Modern  opera  also 
teems  with  memories  of  the  old  Spanish  dance  tunes, 
especially  Massenet's  "Le  Cid"  and  the  Habanera 
of  Bizet's  "Carmen."  Even  the  cries  of  the  night 
watchman  here  in  Andalusia  are  distinctly  melodi- 
ous and  have  been  noted  down.  Of  course  through 
all  this  music  runs  a  certain  oriental  strain,  for  music 
was  the  one  art  in  which  the  Moors  had  really  free 
rein  to  express  themselves,  as  in  all  others  they  were 
so  restricted  by  their  religion  that  much  of  their 
artistic  feeling  was  naturally  hampered.  The  second 
part  of  the  program  opened  with  what  was  called 
a  "Jaleo  de  Jerez"  which  seemed  particularly  inter- 
esting considering  our  recent  visit  to  that  town,  and 
it  was  certainly  very  gay  and  pretty.  At  the  end 
the  whole  troupe  rose  to  its  feet  and  gave  a  most 
wonderful  and  complicated  dance.  I  was  reminded 
of  the  colored  arabesques  of  the  Alcazar  as  the  gaily 
attired  girls,  with  their  pretty  flowers,  twisted  in  and 
out,  round  and  round,  the  men  in  their  darker  costumes 
serving  very  properly  for  appropriate  shadows;  and  to 
follow  their  movements  was  as  difficult  and  well-nigh 
impossible  as  to  follow  the  outlines  of  the  arabesques. 

I  am  quite  confident  that  when  once  away  from 
Seville  I  shall  doubt  seriously  whether  I  have  ever 
been  here,  but  shall  conclude  that  I  have  had  Aladdin's 
lamp  or  some  magic  that  has  conducted  me  to  another 
land  where  there  is  nothing  but  flowers,  perfume, 
sunshine  and  pleasure,  where  architectural  rules  are 
defied  with  as  much  success  as  indifference,  where  by 
a  touch  of  magic,  a  cathedral  becomes  giantesque  to 
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the  eyes,  where  there  are  golden  towers  and  blue- 
eyed  Princesses  (I  shall  be  sure  of  the  Princess,  for  I 
shall  see  her  out  of  Seville),  where  sunny  "patios" 
have  their  enclosed  walls  topped  with  wonderful 
fragrant  and  spicy  carnations,  and  where  gurgling 
fountains  threaten  to  wake  you  up  with  their  spray, 
but  never  do.  You  will  say  the  music  and  the  dances 
have  gone  to  my  head,  and  I  think  you  are  perfectly 
right,  so  perhaps  I  would  better  not  write  more  now. 

T. 
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Lisbon,  Portugal,  April 
My  dear  M: 

AN  old  fortune  teller  once  told  me  that  my  life 
/  %        would  be  like  a  billowy  sea,  full  of  move- 
/      %     ment    and    events,    but    that    the    waves 
JL  m  would   always   carry   me   safely    to    shore. 

I  remember  that  prophecy  with  gratitude  this  evening 
as  our  journey  here  has  not  only  been  eventful, 
but  came  very  near  being  disastrous.  Conde  and 
Condesa  de  Colombi  as  usual  were  charming  and  kind, 
supplied  us  not  only  with  minute  train  directions  clearly 
written  out,  but  also  with  two  large  baskets  of  care- 
fully prepared  food  for  our  journey  to  Badajoz,  where, 
the  Infanta  felt,  it  would  be  wise  to  stop  for  the  night, 
instead  of  trying  to  come  directly  here  from  Seville. 
We  had  intended  to  come  by  motor,  which  is  perfectly 
feasible,  but  not  so  quick  as  the  train,  and  the  Infanta 
felt  it  would  be  wiser  to  forego  the  pleasure  of  motor- 
ing for  the  sake  of  the  extra  time  gained  in  Portugal. 
Owing  to  the  fact  that  Her  Royal  Highness  must  be 
at  the  christening  of  her  new  and  first  grandchild, 
which  is  expected  very  soon,  she  proposed  the  train. 
Of  course  both  the  Infanta  and  I  are  very  sorry  to  miss 
Cordova  on  this  journey,  especially  as  the  Marques  del 
Merito  has  cordially  invited  Her  Royal  Highness  and  us 
to  be  his  guests,  and  we  should  dearly  love  to  see  the 
wonderful  "Mezquita"  and  other  interesting  beauties 
of  the  far  famed  city  of  the  Moors.  However,  I  hope 
to  see  them  all  on  another  journey.  Once  again  our 
departure  was  profusely  flowery  and  thoughtful  to  the 
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last  detail.  Conde  de  Colombi  brought  to  the  train  a 
little  Portuguese  dictionary  for  the  Infanta,  because 
although  Her  Royal  Highness  speaks  Portuguese,  she 
has  not  had  occasion  to  use  the  language  for  some 
years,  and  says  she  feels  rather  rusty.  I  had  supposed 
that  one  who  could  speak  Spanish  could  of  course 
readily  pick  up  Portuguese,  and  I  presume,  that,  gen- 
erally speaking,  this  is  true,  but  the  differences  are 
just  enough  to  make  confusion  very  likely,  the  Infanta 
says,  and  we  feel  much  surer  with  her  dictionary  in 
hand. 

Slowly  the  train  pulled  out  of  Seville,  slowly  we  left 
behind  us  the  perfume  of  orange  blossoms,  but  the 
spice  of  the  carnations  remained  with  us  all  day  as  our 
generous  friends  had  liberally  supplied  us  with  these 
beautiful  blooms  at  the  station.  Once  out  of  Seville 
the  country  grew  rather  harsh  and  hard  looking  and 
I  think  the  province  of  Estremadura  is  perhaps  the 
most  desolate  of  Spain.  Certainly  it  is  the  wildest 
looking.  Soon  we  crossed  the  great  river  Guadal- 
quivir, and  from  one  little  mining  town  to  another,  at 
last  reached  the  long  tunnel  which  is  over  looo  yards 
long,  and  found  ourselves  at  the  end  in  Estrema- 
dura. This  great  province  of  Spain  is  a  table-land, 
which  is  watered  by  the  rivers  Tagus  and  Guadiana, 
and  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  more  northerly  or 
basin  of  the  Tagus  River  (Province  of  "Caceres"), 
and  the  lower,  "Estremadura  Baja,"  or  basin  of  the 
Guadiana,  the  two  being  separated  by  the  Sierra  de 
Guadalupe.  Arbitrary  laws  of  man,  as  well  as  many 
events  of  history,  have  contributed  to  the  desolating 
of  this  province,  whose  name  originally  meant  "ex- 
treme districts  to  the  south  of  the  Tagus  as  far  as  the 
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Atlantic  Ocean."  The  political  boundary  separating 
Spain  and  Portugal  cut  off  the  district  from  the  sea, 
and  the  immense  emigration  to  America,  in  the  con- 
quest of  which  Cortes  and  Pizarro,  themselves  "Estre- 
mefios,"  played  an  important  part,  took  the  major 
portion  of  its  strongest  inhabitants,  while  those  who 
remained  at  home  fell  rather  behind  the  advances  in 
civilization  made  in  the  rest  of  Spain.  The  naturally 
dry  climate  was  intensified  by  cutting  off  the  forest 
trees  on  the  mountain  sides. 

We  decided  to  test  Colombi's  lunch  basket  in  the 
train,  and  found  all  sorts  of  delicacies,  nice  "merluza 
fritta,"  carefully  prepared  to  be  eaten  cold  (I  didn't 
realize  cold  fish  could  be  so  delicious),  eggs  and  chicken, 
dainty  Spanish  sweet  cakes  —  in  fact  the  most  ideal 
and  delightful  basket  luncheon  —  quite  in  keeping  with 
all  the  other  nice  things  the  Colombis  have  done.  I 
think  the  engineer  met  a  dear  friend  at  the  little  town 
of  Villanueva  de  las  Minas,  so  called  from  the  valu- 
able coal  mines  nearby,  but  the  Infanta  tells  me  that 
Spanish  trains  do  not  feel  called  upon,  unless  special 
expresses,  to  run  very  strictly  according  to  schedule. 
Indeed  she  said  she  had  once  been  on  a  train,  where  at 
a  small  station  a  traveller  met  a  relative  unexpectedly, 
and  becoming  greatly  enthused  and  excited,  the  pleas- 
ant and  amiable  engineer  waited  for  them  to  have  a 
conversation.  So  today  at  Villanueva  de  las  Minas, 
we  were  able  to  have  our  coffee  quietl)'^  without  any 
danger  of  spilling,  while  today  the  engineer  himself  and 
a  friend  discoursed,  but  as  the  little  town  was  pretty 
and  the  landscape  most  attractive,  we  did  not  mind  at 
all.  It  was  very  gratifying  to  me  to  have  the  Infanta 
say,  as  she  opened  the   lunch  basket,  "How  jolly   it 
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is  that  we  are  all  three  once  more  on  our  travels!" 
Again  at  Funete  del  Arco  I  think  the  fireman  met  a 
friend.  Anyhow  we  stopped  a  long  time,  quite  suffi- 
cient for  our  remaining  drinks  of  coffee  and  milk,  and 
also  for  me  to  write  up  my  diary. 

Mile   after   mile   the   train    lumbered    on    without 
passing  a  sign  of  human  life,  the  large  white  blossoms 
of  the  gum-cistus  plant  alone  redeeming  what  seemed 
a  forsaken  country;   however,  these  "jarales"  or  bar- 
ren  rolling   heaths   of    Estremadura    are   one   of  the 
typical  sights  of  Spain,  consequently  we  were  glad  to 
see  them.     At  intervals  we  passed  large  numbers  of 
swine,  with  some  young  swineherd  drowsing  in  what- 
ever slight  shade  he  could  find;  indeed  the  hams  (ja- 
mones)  of  this  province  are  considered  the  best  in 
Spain,  for  the  swine  feed  on  a  sort  of  sweet  acorn,  and 
now  and  again  we  passed  groves  of  these   Barbary 
oaks    (quercus   ballota),    the  edible  acorns   of  which 
are   spoken   of  by   Don   Quixote.     We   noticed    that 
each  side  of  the  highways  was  fenced  off  regularly  all 
along  the  way,  and  it  seems  that  a  curious  custom 
has  prevailed  from  the  most  ancient  times  here  in 
Estremadura,  which  has  long  been  the  grazing  ground 
for  migratory  flocks  of  sheep  during  the  winter.     The 
flocks  come  in  the  autumn  from  the  higher  plateau  of 
Leon  and  Castile,  and   cross  various  feeding  places 
after  a  certain  definite  plan  or  system  known  as  the 
"Mesta."     In  order  to  settle  the  frequent  differences 
between  the  inhabitants  of  the  soil  and  the  owners  or 
shepherds  of  these  flocks,  there  has  been  since  early  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  a  special  court,  "Consejo  de  la 
Mesta,"  and  in  1834  a  portion  of  pasture  land  on  both 
sides  of  each  highroad  was  kept  for  these  moving  herds. 
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Again  today  we  passed,  as  often  before  in  the  South, 
many  fields  where  the  soil  seemed  like  powdered  terra 
cotta,  so  red  was  its  appearance.  On  reaching  the  old 
town  of  Zafra,  which  is  picturesquely  situated  between 
two  ranges  of  mountains,  the  Sierra  de  San  Cristobal 
and  the  Sierra  de  Castellar,  the  Infanta  regretted  that 
we  could  not  stop  to  see  the  Gothic  Alcazar  which  was 
formerly  the  seat  of  the  Figueroas,  Dukes  of  Feria, 
now  the  Dukes  of  Medinaceli,  as  it  is  said  to  be  an 
excellent  example  of  a  Spanish  feudal  castle. 

Though  we  were  very  sure  of  not  being  hindered  by 
broken  tires,  and  knew  we  were  likely  to  arrive  very 
nearly  on  time  at  our  destination,  nevertheless,  these 
Spanish  trains  for  the  most  part  could  not  be  called, 
in  our  American  sense,  fast,  yet,  like  everj'thing  else 
in  Spain,  directly  you  have  made  a  statement  you 
must  qualify  it,  because  there  is  something  which 
contrasts  so  strongly  with  the  assertion  as  to  make 
an  immediate  contradiction  almost  necessary.  The 
express  trains  are  whirlwinds,  as  you  shall  hear 
presently. 

Ere  long  we  reached  Merida.  We  did  not  want  to 
take  the  time  to  stop  over  in  this  town,  which  of  course 
has  many  historic  memories,  and  many  Roman  struc- 
tures, which  are  interesting  and  in  a  fair  state  of  preser- 
vation. Fortunately  for  us,  however,  the  church  of 
the  ancient  convent  of  St.  Eulalia,  in  which  the  Infanta 
was  naturally  interested,  and  the  curious  obelisk  of 
"Horno  de  Santa  Eulalia,"  built  in  1612,  with  relics 
of  a  Roman  temple,  piously  believed  to  be  the  identical 
spot  of  the  oven  in  whicii  the  youthful  martyr  was 
roasted,  are  quite  near  the  railway.  We  also  could 
see  the  old  Roman  bridge  which  crosses  the  Guadiana 
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in  sixty-four  arches,  and  is  really  quite  impressive. 
It  is  thought  that  the  Emperor  Augustus  built  it,  that 
it  was  restored  by  Sala,  the  Visigothic  Duke  of  Toledo, 
and  again  restored  and  renewed  by  Philip  III  in  1610. 
Across  the  fields  we  could  see  the  remains  of  the  so- 
called  forum,  and  the  Roman  aqueduct,  and  I  dare 
say  there  are  many  more  ruins  of  interest  had  we  had 
time  to  see  them;  for  Merida's  history  began  in  b.c. 
23  when  the  city  was  "Augusta  Emerita,"  the  capital 
of  Lusitania,  and  was  so  flourishing  that  it  was  some- 
times called  the  Spanish  Rome.  It  was  also  the 
capital  of  the  later  arriving  Visigoths,  and  in  the 
stories  of  The  Cid  is  described  as  having  over  eighty 
gates,  some  five  or  more  castles,  and  the  astonishing 
and  questionable  figure  of  3700  towers,  which  is  most 
unlikely.  In  the  eighth  century  it  was  taken  by  the 
Moors  under  Musa,  and  maintained  its  independence 
even  against  the  great  Caliphs  of  Cordova.  It  is 
rather  risky  to  take  the  enthusiastic  Arab  descriptions 
of  these  various  cities  literally,  for  they  were  all  appar- 
ently indescribably  beautiful  and  marvellously  rich,  and 
as  the  Moorish  writer  Rasis  says,  "No  man  on  earth 
can  describe  the  wonders  of  Merida."  Eventually  it 
was  captured  by  Alfonso  IX  of  Leon,  in  1228,  and 
was  handed  over  to  the  Knights  of  Santiago.  Of 
course  the  present  town  is  very  much  smaller  than  the 
Merida  of  old,  and  the  ruins  are  largely  on  the  out- 
skirts. 

Soon  after  leaving  Merida  appeared  the  Sierra  de  las 
Viboras,  harsh-looking  mountains  named  from  their 
numerous  writhing  inhabitants  which  are  eaten,  it  is 
said,  by  the  pigs.  I  should  hardly  think  that  vipers 
would  be  conducive  to  the  flavor  of  the  pig,  and  I  am 
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not  particularly  keen  on  trying  these  hams  so  famous 
in  Estremadura.  Presently  the  train  stopped  at  the 
little  station  of  Montijo,  and  Her  Royal  Highness 
reminded  me  that  it  was  from  this  little  town  that  the 
Empress  Eugenie  took  the  title  of  Countess  of  Montijo, 
that  today  is  borne  by  her  nephew,  the  younger  brother 
of  the  Duke  of  Alva. 

A  little  after  six  we  steamed  deliberately  into  the 
station  at  Badajoz,  where  the  Infanta  felt  it  would  be 
wise  for  us  to  break  the  journey,  and  where  therefore 
we  had  decided  to  spend  the  night.  Our  trunks  I 
safely  deposited  in  the  baggage  room,  taking  special 
receipts  from  the  astounded  baggage  master,  who 
asked  if  we  were  on  our  way  to  South  America  via 
Lisbon,  for  no  other  less  short  journey  seemed  to 
explain  to  him  the  necessity  of  so  many  trunks.  I 
satisfied  his  curiosity  to  the  extent  of  saying  we  were 
going  to  Lisbon,  and  let  him  imagine  what  he  liked  as 
to  the  rest  of  our  journey.  The  baggage  receipts  once 
carefully  in  my  possession,  we  walked  through  the 
station,  which  is  some  distance  from  the  town,  and 
had  a  really  wonderful  picture  of  this  frontier  city  which 
lies  on  the  bank  of  the  Guadiana  crowned  by  a  fierce- 
looking  Castillo,  and  surrounded  by  a  high  rampart 
with  bastions  and  small  tower  forts.  Even  the  right 
bank  of  the  river  was  protected  by  a  great  "tete-de- 
pont"  (Cabeza  de  Puente),  and  we  stood  for  some 
moments  enjoying  the  view  of  this  curious,  rather 
forbidding  looking  town,  contrasted  picturesquely 
against  the  pink  skies  of  the  setting  sun.  While  we 
admired  the  view,  our  fellow  travellers  seized  the 
omnibus  which  apparently  was  the  only  conveyance 
by  which  we  could  hope  to  get  to  the  town.     F.  B.  had 
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suggested  that  we  hurry,  but  the  Infanta  and  I  had 
found  the  view  so  very  unHke  what  we  had  hitherto 
seen,  so  really  old  world  and  mediasval,  and  at  this 
time  of  day  so  extremely  attractive,  that  we  had 
thought  nothing  about  omnibuses  or  seats  within 
them.  When  we  really  did  think  about  it,  there  was 
only  one  seat  to  be  had,  which  of  course  was  for  the 
Infanta,  if  she  wished  to  take  it;  but  she  scorned  the 
idea,  and  said  she  did  not  think  she  would  mind 
the  walk  at  all,  the  bridge  over  the  river  looked  most 
attractive,  at  most  the  village  was  only  a  mile  away, 
and  if  they  would  only  carry  our  bags,  the  walk  would 
be  a  pleasure.  But  the  omnibus  driver  did  not  wish 
to  carry  our  bags,  unless  we  went  with  them.  The 
Infanta's  maid  can  speak  not  a  word  of  Spanish,  but 
her  Italian  irritates  the  people  because  they  think  she 
ought  to,  and  her  language  is  just  enough  like  their 
own  to  produce  difficulties;  so  we  begged  F.  B.  to  take 
upon  himself  the  charge  of  all  the  bags,  take  the  one 
seat,  and  said  we  would  stroll  along  presently.  While 
we  were  speaking,  a  funny  little  two  mule  tram-car 
backed  into  position  in  front  of  the  station,  and  we 
found  that  within  half  an  hour,  more  or  less,  it  might 
be  induced  to  start  toward  the  village.  I  took  posses- 
sion of  my  bag  once  again,  and  suggested  to  the  Infanta 
that  as  it  had  been  a  rather  hot  journey,  perhaps 
it  would  be  better  for  us  to  ride,  even  in  the  mule 
tram.  Always  agreeable,  and  always  suiting  herself 
to  circumstances,  she  readily  assented,  and  we  saw 
the  omnibus  roll  away  with  F.  B.  in  charge  of  most  of 
the  baggage,  while  we  sat  in  the  front  seat  of  the  tram 
watching  the  storks  circle  about  the  ancient  towers, 
and  the  pink  sky  fade  to  gray  much  more  quickly  than 
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I  liked.  After  numerous  questions  and  some  induce- 
ments, however,  the  driver  of  the  tram  concluded  to 
start,  though  it  was  some  minutes  after  the  conclusion 
was  reached  before  we  were  actually  on  our  way  toward 
Badajoz. 

1'".  B.  met  us  at  the  door  of  the  hotel  with  an  unusual 
but  distressed  look  on  his  face,  and  the  exclamation: 
"They  have  seized  our  lunch  baskets,  and  I  could  not 
explain ;  and  I  think  they  say  that  there  are  no  rooms." 
I  asked  Her  Royal  Highness  to  sit  down  in  the  little 
dining  room  —  there  seemed  to  be  no  sitting  room  in 
this  hotel  —  and  I  went  to  interview  a  stern  looking 
old  man  with  a  black  silk  skull  cap,  and  gray  beard, 
who  was  pointed  out  to  me  as  the  landlord.  "You 
have  no  rooms?"  I  said.  "Well,  we  have  some  rooms, 
yes,  but  they  are  four  flights  up,  and  not  very  good." 
"Is  there  another  hotel  in  the  place.'"  I  asked.  "I 
don't  know,"  snapped  the  old  man  back  at  me  as  much 
as  to  say,  "You  take  what  I  give  now  or  presently  you 
will  get  nothing."  I  have  since  learned  that  there 
were  two  other  small  posadas  in  the  town,  but  it  was 
very  late,  and  I  didn't  know  how  we  were  to  move  our 
baggage,  for  I  took  the  precaution  to  ask  a  civil  guard 
outside  the  hotel,  who  assured  me  that  all  the  hotels 
were  full.  I  returned  to  the  Infanta  and  explained 
the  situation,  with  my  deep  regret.  I  feared  I  luul 
admired  the  view  too  much,  that  I  should  have  tele- 
graphed for  a  carriage,  that  we  should  have  been 
quicker  with  the  omnibus,  etc.  She  would  not  hear 
of  the  excuses;  'she  had  expressed  the  wish  that  I 
should  not  telegraph.'  It  was  true  I  had  forgotten. 
'She  had  wished  to  come  here.  Anyhow  it  diiln't 
really  matter  about  the  rooms;    it  would  only  be  one 
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more  adventure,  and  probably  most  amusing,'  and  with 
a  laugh,  she  started  up  the  stone  stairway,  and  when, 
at  the  top  of  the  four  flights,  she  was  shown  into  a 
room  literally  under  the  roof,  she  exclaimed:  "Well, 
anyhow  we  have  a  beautiful  view  from  the  window, 
and  how  fine  the  ramparts  and  the  river  look  from 
here."  Really  Her  Royal  Highness  is  a  splendid 
traveller.  The  room  that  she  had  entered  had  a  brick 
floor,  two  iron  beds,  a  chair,  an  iron  wash  stand  and 
a  bare  table,  but  it  really  was  clean.  Our  room  was 
"once  worse,"  but  never  mind  that.  The  chamber 
maid  seemed  to  sense  the  situation,  for  she  hurried  up 
and  down  the  stairs,  brought  us  hot  water  and  fresh 
towels,  and  bustled  about,  constantly  and  volubly 
regretting  that  everything  was  not  better. 

Leaving  the  Infanta  to  rest  a  little,  I  returned  to 
F.  B.  to  learn  the  details  of  the  lost  lunch  baskets. 
It  seems  that  as  the  omnibus  stopped  at  the  city 
"Octroi"  or  custom  house  (one  is  never  rid  of  these 
dreadful  things  in  Europe)  a  very  pompous  officer, 
who  passed  all  the  bags  calmly  without  fuss,  demanded 
that  the  lunch  baskets  should  be  immediately  opened. 
F.  B.  who  would  undoubtedly  have  opened  the  bags 
without  a  murmur,  rather  dreaded  the  opening  of  the 
lunch  baskets  for  he  feared  all  the  sandwiches  would 
fall  out,  as  they  had  been  rather  hurriedly  and  tightly 
packed.  The  more  he  demurred,  the  more  irate 
became  the  officer;  then  in  true  Spanish  fashion,  each 
and  every  one  of  the  occupants  of  the  omnibus  felt 
called  upon  to  take  sides,  some  with  the  officer,  and 
some  with  poor  F.  B.,  until  at  last  he  said  the  whole 
bus  was  in  an  uproar.  Finally  the  officer  wrenched 
one  basket  away,  and  opened  it  himself,  when,  with  a 
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loud  exclamation  of  triumph,  he  announced  that  he 
had  found  a  whole  chicken.  It  is  true  that  Conde  de 
Colombi,  knowing  more  than  we  did  about  Badajoz, 
had  arranged  a  second  basket,  and  had  carefully  placed 
a  broiled  chicken  in  a  porcelain  dish,  and  put  the  whole 
thing  into  the  basket.  Great  was  the  wrath  of  the 
officer.  Then  our  other  lunch  basket  must  be  opened, 
and  eggs  and  sandwiches  and  some  other  things  rolled 
out,  but  nothing  to  which  he  could  really  take  great 
exceptions.  At  last  F.  B.  made  him  understand  that 
he  would  pay  what  necessary  duty  was  charged,  but 
that  he  wanted  the  chicken.  Two  pesetas  were 
exacted  for  something,  we  shall  never  know  what,  in 
the  second  basket,  but  the  chicken  was  "a  deadly  sin" 
and  confiscated  altogether.  At  this  point  in  the  story 
I  went  directly  to  the  proprietor  of  the  hotel.  I  ex- 
plained the  situation,  and  said  that  a  boy  from  the 
hotel  must  go  and  get  that  chicken;  for  from  the 
general  aspect  of  things,  I  feared  for  the  hotel  dinner. 
To  my  surprise,  he  assented,  and  said  it  was  an  ex- 
traordinarily rigorous  officer  who  would  go  so  far  with 
city  customs.  We  sent  some  three  or  four  more  pesetas 
for  fines  or  duty  or  something,  I  have  never  been  quite 
sure  what,  and  after  a  half  hour  our  chicken,  dish, 
basket  and  all  were  returned  to  us. 

Dinner  once  over,  we  wandered  up  and  down  the 
streets  of  this  town  which,  if  our  quarters  had  been 
more  comfortable,  we  should  have  probably  thought 
was  very  interesting.  In  modern  history  Badajoz  has 
had  an  important  place.  It  was,  like  so  many  other 
places  here  in  Spain,  long  under  the  Moorish  rule. 
After  the  fall  of  Cordova,  the  Beni-al-Aftas  or  Aftas- 
sides  established  a  small  independent  kingdom  known 
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as  "Badalioz."  This  in  turn  was  overthrown  by  the 
Almoravides,  and  in  the  end,  captured  from  them  by 
Alfonso  VI  of  Castile,  though  its  lasting  and  effectual 
conquest  by  the  Christians  was  effected  by  Alfonso  IX 
of  Leon  in  1229.  Of  course  it  is  the  real  key  to  Portu- 
gal, and  was  besieged  in  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Suc- 
cession by  the  allies.  The  French  captured  it  in  181 1, 
and  its  recapture  by  assault  by  Wellington,  in  181 2,  is 
said  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  brilliant  achieve- 
ments of  the  British  forces  in  the  Peninsula  War. 

The  cathedral,  begun  in  the  thirteenth  century  by 
Alfbnso  the  Wise,  seems  to  have  borrowed  its  appear- 
ance from  the  forts  and  the  walls,  for  it  looks  like  a 
fortress  itself.  Badajoz  has  given  birth  to  the  cele- 
brated painter  Morales,  surnamed  "El  Divino,"  and 
to  Naharro,  one  of  the  earliest  dramatic  authors  of 
Spain,  though  the  greater  portion  of  his  life  was  spent 
in  Italy. 

I  had  to  ask  for  a  maid  to  guide  us  up  the  labyrinth 
of  stairs,  landings  and  corridors  which  took  us  to  our 
lofty  rooms,  and  after  making  sure  that  the  Infanta 
was  at  least  as  comfortable  as  possible,  I  descended 
once  more  to  interview  the  landlord  as  to  the  omnibus 
for  our  departure.  The  Infanta  does  not  at  all  mind 
early  rising,  but  I  think  that  half  past  four  a.m. 
seemed  rather  straining  a  point  even  to  her.  How- 
ever, it  had  to  be  then  or  not  at  all,  and  after  much 
persuasion  the  landlord  finally  assented,  for  extra 
terms,  to  having  the  omnibus  ready  at  that  unearthly 
hour.  Instead  of  growing  colder  at  night,  it  seemed  to 
grow  hot,  and  I  shall  not  soon  forget  that  night  in 
Badajoz.  But  we  live  to  tell  the  tale,  and  at  half 
past  four  we  were  hatted  and  gloved,  and  I  was  down- 
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stairs  to  see  that  the  omnibus  was  really  there.     It 
was,  and  we  all  bundled  in. 

There  are  times  when  maids  are  a  greater  trial  than 
serious  disaster,  and  this  morning  when  we  reached 
the  station,  we  found  that  sleepy  Maria  had  thrown 
the  Infanta's  case  of  parasols  into  the  omnibus  in  such 
a  way  that  the  big  wheel  grazed  them  every  time  it 
went  around,  and  in  the  generous  mile  between  the 
hotel  and  the  station  had  cut  a  neat  hole  in  every  one 
of  those  pretty  silk  sunshades.  For  the  first  time  on 
the  journey  the  Infanta  showed  real  displeasure,  and 
expressed  that  displeasure  a  little  emphatically  to 
Maria,  but  not  nearly  as  much  so  as  I  think  I  should 
have  done  under  similar  circumstances.  Once  she  had 
expressed  her  mind,  she  seemed  to  forget  all  about  it, 
and  the  moment  the  man  and  woman,  who  kept  the 
restaurant  or  "fonda"  of  the  railway  station,  came 
into  view,  we  hailed  them  as  deliverers.  A  very 
amiable  old  couple  they  were  too,  and  in  no  time  pre- 
pared the  Spanish  chocolate  for  our  breakfast. 

Badajoz  and  Chiribel,  towns  of  adventure  and 
Spanish  breakfasts,  never  shall  I  forget  you!  How- 
ever much  one  objects  to  sweets  in  the  morning,  this 
Spanish  chocolate  and  these  Spanish  cakes  are  a  far 
better  breakfast  than  nothing  at  all,  and  ere  long  we 
were  merrily  on  our  way  to  Lisbon. 

Once  in  the  train  we  quickly  opened  our  travelling 
bags,  and  prepared  to  complete  the  toilette  which  the 
utter  lack  of  mirrors  and  candles  alike  in  both  our 
rooms  had  made  difficult.  We  had  the  trouble  of 
getting  out  at  Elvas  and  passing  the  baggage,  and  we 
always  dread  the  possibility  of  opening  the  trunks, 
bags  and  bundles.     However,  in  this  far  off  province 
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of  Estremadura,  the  Infanta's  personality  is  not  so 
well  known,  so  she  boldly  said  that  she  was  an  Infanta 
of  Spain,  and  her  baggage  was  to  be  passed  without 
difficulty.  The  official  seemed  not  only  willing,  but 
anxious  to  show  all  possible  respect,  and  to  help  in 
every  way  the  avoidance  of  difficulties. 

All  about  Elvas  were  luxurious  olive  groves,  while 
the  hillsides  surrounding  were  covered  with  orange 
trees,  but  later  the  train  passed  through  a  long  bleak 
sort  of  plateau,  then  numbers  of  cork  trees,  until  at 
last  we  came  to  the  station  of  Santa  Eulalia,  who 
seems  by  a  curious  Destiny  to  be  following  her  name- 
sake through  Spain,  or  else  by  a  curious  chance  we 
come  often  across  the  pathway  of  the  youthful  saint 
of  long  ago. 

Not  far  beyond  Santa  Eulalia,  the  train  descended 
into  the  valley  of  the  Seda,  and  now  green  fields 
seemed  to  alternate  with  great  tracts  of  broom  and  the 
white  cistus  flowers.  At  Torre  das  Vargens  we  left 
the  train  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  express  for  Lisbon. 
After  a  look  about  the  station,  we  concluded  to  have 
recourse  once  more  to  the  Colombi  lunch  baskets, 
whose  supply  seemed  never  ending,  rather  than  patron- 
ize the  bufi^et  which  was  already  crowded  with  fellow 
passengers  of  the  train.  I  expect  it  was  rather  against 
the  rules,  nevertheless,  we  found  a  little  waiting  room 
with  a  big  table  exactly  suited  to  our  purpose,  and  as 
the  Infanta  dearly  loves  a  picnic,  we  had  a  jolly 
luncheon.  Our  aluminum  cups,  thermos  bottles, 
knives,  forks  and  other  things  were  scarcely  packed 
away,  when  an  excited  official  rushed  down  the  length 
of  the  platform  proclaiming  in  no  uncertain  terms  the 
imminent  arrival  of  the  Lisbon  express.     We  thought 
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at  the  time  that  his  excitement  was  rather  exaggerated, 
but  we  heartily  wished  it  had  been  greater  when  the 
actual  arrival  of  the  train  took  place.  Our  hand  bags 
are  numerous,  our  hands  limited  to  two,  and  although 
the  two  "mozos"  or  porters  were  most  obliging,  when 
the  train  literally  flew  into  the  station,  Maria  was 
nowhere  to  be  found.  To  have  missed  that  train 
meant  much  delay,  and  probably  more  discomfort, 
but  as  it  stops  for  the  space  of  barely  sixty  seconds, 
there  was  no  great  time  for  deliberation.  Quick  as  a 
flash  the  Infanta  said:  "Let  us  go,  I  am  sure  she  will 
have  the  sense  to  come  on  later,"  and  no  second  order 
was  needed,  for  already  the  train  was  whistling,  and 
it  seemed  a  question  as  to  whether,  even  then,  we  could 
get  on  board.  The  porter  seized  the  situation  and  our 
bags  simultaneously.  Just  where  they  went  I  did  not 
know,  but  we  were  literally  pushed  into  the  train,  our 
bags  disappeared  from  the  platform,  and  ere  we  had 
time  to  gasp  our  surprise,  we  were  whirling  away 
toward  Portugal.  You  know  my  distinct  aversion  to 
parting  with  my  precious  bag,  but  parted  I  was  from 
that  particular  article  for  the  whole  remainder  of  my 
journey. 

Once  on  the  train,  which  was  made  up  of  long  aisle 
cars,  after  the  manner  of  the  great  European  expresses, 
the  next  difficulty  seemed  to  be  to  procure  seats,  and 
we  walked  the  length  of  some  three  cars,  before  we 
could  discover  even  a  place  for  the  Infanta  to  sit  down. 
Finally,  however,  two  seats  were  off'ered  us  by  two 
courteous  gentlemen,  and  leaving  the  Infanta,  I  started 
on  a  skirmish  through  the  train  in  search  of  bags, 
baskets  and  bundles.  During  my  journeys  up  and 
down,   I   ran   plumb   into  frightened  and  dishevelled 
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Maria,  who  stammered  that  she  had  been  found  by 
the  porter  and  literally  thrown  into  the  train,  and  I 
heartily  regretted  that  I  could  not  still  throw  him  a 
peseta.  After  some  trouble,  I  managed  to  assemble 
and  account  for  the  last  pieces  of  our  hand  baggage, 
and  only  hoped  that  during  the  sixty  seconds  of  our 
confusion  in  boarding  the  train,  a  more  deliberate 
official  had  put  the  trunks  on  board. 

The  landscape  grew  constantly  more  attractive,  and 
the  blossoms  of  the  white  cistus  over  the  heaths  made 
the  distant  fields  look  as  if  a  light  snow  had  fallen ;  how- 
ever, it  was  anything  but  cold  in  the  train.  In  fact,  we 
had  an  exceedingly  hot  ride,  and  suffered  more  than  at 
any  previous  time  on  our  journey.  But  if  with  other 
annoyances  the  Infanta  has  been  most  patient,  so 
today,  which  was  for  her  the  most  trying  ordeal  yet, 
she  was  most  amiable,  and  a  little  gasp  of  gratitude 
at  the  fan  I  offered  her,  was  the  only  sign  that  she 
showed  of  inconvenience.  The  various  tunnels  through 
which  the  train  went  increased  the  dust  as  well  as 
the  heat,  and  even  the  rivers,  the  picturesque  castles, 
flowering  valleys  and  wild  jagged  mountain  scenery 
left  us  alike  indifferent.  The  landscape  in  the  wide 
valley  of  the  Tagus  has  been  justly  celebrated  by 
Camoens  in  his  famous  "Lusiads,"  and  the  picturesque 
town  of  Santarem,  built  high  above  the  river,  I  hope  to 
have  an  opportunity  to  visit  on  another  journey. 

Here  again  in  Portugal,  we  passed  the  grazing 
grounds  of  the  bulls,  who,  I  am  happy  to  say,  in  the 
Portuguese  bull-fight  have  a  far  easier  time  than  in 
Spain.  Just  before  we  entered  the  long  tunnel  that 
precedes  the  entrance  to  Lisbon,  we  had  a  splendid 
view  of  the  old  aqueduct  of  the  city,  and  once  in  the 
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station  we  found  that  the  Spanish  porters  had  been 
no  less  energetic  with  the  trunks  than  they  had  been 
with  Maria,  for  everything  was  here.  More  than 
that,  the  custom  officers  readily  passed  our  baggage  as 
tlie  Infanta  explained  her  identity.  Leaving  F.  B. 
to  arrange  the  last  details,  the  Infanta  and  I  jumped 
into  a  victoria  and  gasped  our  satisfaction  as  the  sea 
breezes  from  the  bay  came  to  refresh  us  after  our  long, 
hot  day  of  train  travel. 

As  we  drove  to  the  hotel,  the  Infanta  laughingly 
said,  "I  think  I  must  look  very  honest,  for  that  custom 
official  has  perhaps  never  heard  of  me,  certainly  has 
never  seen  me,  and  why  on  earth  should  he  believe 
that  I  am  an  Infanta  of  Spain?"  I  did  not  say  so,  but 
I  thought,  however,  that  that  official  probably  had 
heard  many  times  of  the  Infanta  Eulalia,  the  fame  of 
whose  beauty  and  popularity  extends  throughout  the 
Iberian  peninsula. 

We  are  most  comfortable  in  the  hotel,  which  is  built 
literally  into  the  central  station  where  we  arrived. 
No,  it  is  not  horrid,  as  I  hear  you  say;  for  as  Kim  would 
express  it,  "a  great  magic  has  been  worked,"  and  we 
do  not  even  hear  the  arriving  and  departing  trains. 
The  salon  of  the  Infanta  looks  out  over  the  charming 
"Avenida  da  Liberdade,"  and  inside  of  forty  minutes 
after  our  arrival,  the  Infanta  and  I  had  washed  away 
the  dust  of  travel,  arrayed  ourselves  in  cool  toilettes, 
and  were  pleasantly  and  calmly  driving  about  Lisbon 
as  if  we  had  been  here  for  some  weeks.  Really  it  is 
a  lovely  city,  and  to  use  the  phrase,  which  you  will  say 
is  becoming  hackneyed,  quite  unlike  anything  we  have 
yet  seen.  But  you  must  remember  that  Lisbon  has 
been  called  the  most  beautiful  city  of  Europe  after 
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Constantinople  and  Naples,  and  the  old  saying  is: 
"Quern  nao  tern  visto  Lisboa,  nao  tern  visto  cousa 
boa"  ("He  who  has  not  seen  Lisbon  does  not  know 
what  beauty  is"),  wtiich  is,  it  seems  to  me,  not  a  very 
distant  relation  of  the  sayings  of  Granada  and  Seville, 
that  originated  probably  from  Moorish  dictums. 

The  public  parks  and  gardens  today  were  a  mass  of 
wonderful  blooms,  and  the  houses,  many  of  which  are 
covered  with  different  colored  tiles,  are  decorated  by 
Nature's  hand  with  the  most  luxuriously  blossoming 
rose  vines.  Lisbon  certainly  is  one  of  the  cleanest  cities 
that  I  have  ever  been  in.  Up  the  great  main  "ave- 
nida"  graceful  sago  palms  line  the  broad  walks  leaving 
an  archway  in  the  centre,  and  on  either  side  the  black 
and  white  mosaics  of  the  pavement  seem  to  have  been 
but  just  scrubbed,  so  clean  and  attractive  is  their 
appearance.  The  main  object  of  our  ride  I  supposed 
to  be  to  refresh  our  heated  selves  with  the  cooling 
perfumed  breezes  of  this  lovely  city,  now  aglow  with 
flowers  everywhere;  but  the  Infanta,  while  glad  to  be 
refreshed,  had  other  motives,  as  I  knew  when  she 
asked  me  to  tell  the  driver  to  go  to  the  entrance  of  the 
Royal  Palace.  I  never  feel  exactly  sure  of  what  is 
going  to  happen,  yet  the  Infanta  is  always  extremely 
kind  in  preparing  me  for  anything  very  unusual.  I 
thoroughly  enjoy  Her  Royal  Highness's  enthusiasm 
over  Lisbon,  where  she  comes  for  the  first  time 
today. 

As  we  made  our  way  up  the  broad  street  we  passed 
in  front  of  an  automobile  garage,  and  just  at  the 
moment  of  our  passing,  a  handsome  open  car,  driven 
by  a  distinguished  looking  officer  in  uniform,  came 
into  the  highway  behind  us.    The  Infanta  suddenly 
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turned,  looked  very  sharply  at  the  officer,  and  then,  to 
my  extreme  surprise,  rose  in  her  seat  and  called  quite 
clearly  ''Oporto!  Oporto!"  If  the  officer  had  been 
shot,  he  could  not  have  expressed  greater  surprise  or 
consternation  for  the  period  of  a  second,  no  more; 
then,  evidently  intending  to  disregard  the  chance  call 
of  some  disrespectful  subject,  he  proceeded  with 
assumed  firmness  to  turn  his  wheel  and  go  on  his  way; 
but  the  Infanta  was  not  to  be  so  easily  put  off. 
"Oporto,"  called  the  Infanta,  "Oporto,  stop!  It  is 
I,  Eulalia,"  and  with  that  the  uncle  of  the  King 
halted  his  car,  jumped  from  his  seat,  rushed  to  the 
carriage,  shook  hands  with  the  Infanta  with  a  laugh 
of  surprise,  exclaiming,  "My  dear  Eulalia,  have  you 
dropped  from  the  stars,  this  is  really  delightful,"  and 
presently  the  Infanta  presented  me  to  H.  R.  H.  the 
Duke  of  Oporto,'  brother  of  the  late  King,  and  Prince 
Royal  of  Portugal.  A  hasty  explanation  of  the  situa- 
tion, our  journey,  etc.,  followed,  and  the  letters  written 
by  the  Infanta  to  her  relatives  Queen  Amelie  and  King 
Manuel  were  promised  delivery  by  the  Duke.  "I 
trust,"  said  His  Royal  Highness,  "that  you  will  allow 
me  to  show  you  something  of  my  country,  to  which 
you  are  at  last  good  enough  to  come."  "Yes,"  said 
the  Infanta,  "and  I  think  by  way  of  beginning  it  will 
be  nice  of  you  to  come  and  lunch  with  us  tomorrow." 
After  a  renewal  of  welcome,  and  of  anticipations  of 
pleasure  on  both  sides,  we  resumed  our  ride,  and  the 
Duke  whirled  away  in  his  motor.  As  I  look  back 
upon  it  now  I  wonder  that  a  crowd  did  not  immedi- 

'  The  Duke  is  a  tall,  finely  built  man,  and  resembles  not  a  little  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Royal  house  of  Italy,  his  coloring  being  blonde  like  that  of  Queen 
Margherita.  He  has  blue  eyes  and  a  fair  ruddy  skin.  He  is  the  Commanding 
General  of  the  Portuguese  army,  and  is  said  to  be  popular  with  the  people. 
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ately  collect,  but  perhaps  the  district  where  we  were 
was  not  such  as  to  make  such  a  thing  possible.  In 
any  case,  our  street  conversation  caused  seemingly  no 
comment  from  observers,  and  no  surprise,  but  the 
Infanta  says  that  Oporto  is  very  democratic. 

We  returned  to  the  hotel  for  tea,  and  the  contrast 
between  our  excellent  dinner  this  evening  and  our  pic- 
nic supper  at  Badajoz  was  as  great  as  it  was  agree- 
able. Just  how  long  we  can  remain  here  is  uncertain, 
as  the  Infanta  is  anxiously  awaiting  news  from  her 
daughter-in-law.  Naturally  when  her  first  grandchild 
is  born  great  will  be  the  grandmother's  rejoicing,  and 
of  course  eager  will  be  her  interest  to  go  as  soon  as 
possible  to  the  little  new  baby.  It  seems  perfectly 
ridiculous  to  think  of  the  Infanta  as  a  grandmother, 
for  she  looks  about  thirty  years  old,  and  as  fresh  and 
fair  as  a  rose,  but  if  she  is  as  sweet  a  grandmother  as 
she  is  a  devoted  mother,  the  baby  should  be  congratu- 
lated as  well  as  the  grandparent. 

We  all  agreed  that  we  were  really  rather  tired,  and 
that  tomorrow  morning  we  should  take  a  complete 
rest,  not  trying  to  do  .any  of  the  sight-seeing  until  the 
afternoon.  Already  the  evening  papers  announce  the 
arrival  of  a  Royal  Infanta  of  Spain,  and  already 
the  usual  flowers  and  good  wishes  from  Spaniards  living 
in  Portugal,  and  from  others  married  here,  are  pour- 
ing in  upon  the  Infanta,  who,  though  she  admits 
her  identity,  maintains  her  incognito. 

Later. — I  have  just  come  back  from  bidding  Her 
Royal  Highness  good-night,  and  she  tells  me  that  His 
Majesty  King  A'lanuel  has  invited  her  to  luncheon  at 
the  palace  tomorrow,  and  has  most  graciously  included 
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the  two  friends  with  whom  she  is  travelling,  so  from 
picnic  luncheons  we  pass  to  Royal  Palaces.  Our 
journey  is  nothing  if  not  eventful. 

T. 


Lisbon,  April 
My  dear  M: 

The  reputation  of  Lisbon  for  beauty  and  picturesque- 
ness  is  certainly  well  deserved,  and  my  enthusiasms 
for  the  Infanta's  kindnesses  are  equally  well  grounded, 
as  I  am  sure  you  will  agree  when  I  tell  you  of  the 
pleasant  happenings  of  today.  We  all  miss  so  much 
the  convenience  of  the  car  to  which  we  have  become 
so  accustomed  that  F.  B.  has  secured  a  large  and 
comfortable  limousine,  with  a  very  highly  recommended 
chauffeur,  for  the  remainder  of  our  stay  in  Portugal. 
The  Infanta  preferred  that  we  did  not  send  our  own 
car  here  because  she  very  thoughtfully  wished  to  avoid 
any  complications  of  automobile  permissions,  so  neces- 
sary and  often  so  complicated  throughout  Europe. 
Fortunately  F.  B.  was  able  to  find  a  good  F.I.A.T., 
and  although  it  is  inferior  to  our  own  car,  the  Infanta 
was  kind  enough  to  say  it  was  very  comfortable. 

The  climate  at  this  time  of  year  certainly  is  ideal  in 
Lisbon,  and  about  an  hour  before  going  to  the  Royal 
Palace  we  motored  in  various  directions  about  the 
city,  that  we  might  have  a  general  view,  and  be  able 
to  speak  intelligently  to  Their  Majesties  of  our  first 
impressions.  Lisbon  abounds  in  public  gardens  of 
great  beauty  and  tropical  luxuriance,  and  one  of  the 
finest  is  named  after  King  Edward  VII,  in  memory 
of  that  monarch's  recent  visit  to  Lisbon. 
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There  has  always  been  a  close  tie  between  Portugal 
and  England,  and  as  England  helped  Spain  against 
the  French,  so  in  the  thirteenth  century  the  English 
knights  and  men-at-arms,  under  an  English  Earl,  led 
by  the  bishop  of  Lisbon,  in  121 7  helped  the  Por- 
tuguese to  drive  the  Mohammedans  from  the  city  of 
Alcacer  do  Sal  which  surrendered.  In  the  fourteenth 
century  the  Earl  of  Cambridge,  later  known  as  the 
Duke  of  York,  landed  with  his  two  thousand  men-at- 
arms  to  help  defend  the  country  for  King  Ferdinand 
against  the  approach  of  the  Castilian  army.  The 
weakness  of  the  King  at  that  time,  and  the  subsequent 
happenings  are  too  well  known  to  need  further  detail. 
During  the  reign  of  the  great  King  John  I  the  English 
archers  under  the  command  of  the  three  squires,  North- 
berry,  Mowbray  and  Hentzel  gained  renown  for  their 
valor  at  the  great  battle  of  Aljubarrota,  August  14, 
1385,  when  the  independence  of  Portugal  was  secured, 
and  the  Royal  House  of  Aviz  confirmed  its  title  to  the 
throne.  On  May  9,  1386,  the  treaty  of  Windsor  was 
signed,  by  which  the  kingdoms  of  Portugal  and  Eng- 
land were  declared  to  be  in  close  friendship  and  alliance. 
Indeed,  John  of  Gaunt,  with  two  thousand  English 
lancers,  three  thousand  archers  and  his  Spanish  wife, 
Constance,  daughter  of  Maria  Padilla,  came  to  Corunna 
in  1386  with  his  daughters  Philippa  and  Catherine. 
At  Oporto  on  February  2,  1387,  the  Anglo- Portuguese 
alliance  was  sealed  by  the  marriage  of  King  John  to 
Philippa,  daughter  of  John  of  Gaunt  by  his  first  wife, 
Blanche  of  Lancaster.  This  marriage  was  succeeded 
shortly  by  another  —  that  of  Catherine,  the  only  child 
of  John  by  his  Spanish  wife,  to  Henry,  Prince  of 
Asturias,  and  heir  to  the  throne  of  Castile;  a  combina- 
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tion  of  strains  of  blood  that  would  seem  to  make 
Portugal  not  so  decidedly  removed  from  Spain  in  point 
of  relationship.  The  peace  of  the  peninsula  was  cer- 
tainly thus  secured.  Though  in  an  entirely  ditferent 
way,  at  the  present  time  a  no  less  pleasant  feeling  of 
friendship  and  affection  exists  today  between  the 
Royal  Family  of  Portugal  and  that  of  England.  Queen 
Amelie,  as  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  Count  of  Paris, 
brother  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  was  brought  up  in 
England,  and  there  has  always  been  a  strong  affection 
and  intimate  friendship  between  the  French  Princess, 
now  Queen  of  Portugal,  and  Queen  Alexandra  of 
England. 

On  our  tour  about  the  city  we  passed  through  the 
"  Pra^a  de  Dom  Pedro  Quarto,"  O  Rocio,  as  it  is  known. 
This  square  is  one  of  the  most  curious  in  Europe.  Its 
pavement  is  laid  in  mosaic  in  black  and  white,  in  an 
irregularly  waving  pattern  that  is  most  disconcerting 
to  the  vision  as  you  pass  over  it  in  the  motor,  and  gives 
one  the  feeling  that  it  must  be  of  sand  and  will  soon 
slip  from  under.  Two  large  bronze  fountains  adorn 
the  square,  and  a  lofty  marble  column  is  topped  by  a 
bronze  statue  of  Peter  IV.  The  large  theatre,  "  Dofia 
Maria  Segunda,"  at  one  end  occupies  the  site  of  the 
"Pafo  dos  Estaos,"  the  place  of  the  Inquisition  in 
1 534-1 820.  It  was  in  this  square  that  the  late  King 
and  his  son  were  assassinated  as  they  rode  with  Queen 
Amelie  and  the  present  King  Manuel  in  an  open 
landau.  Everyone  seems  to  agree  that  the  deed  was 
performed  by  a  fanatic,  and  that  it  did  not  at  all 
express  the  popular  feeling;  for  although  the  accession 
of  King  Carlos  was  almost  immediately  followed  by 
the  revolution  of  Brazil,  when  the  Emperor  of  that 
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country,  Pedro  II  was  dethroned,  and  Brazil  declared 
a  Republic,  it  is  difficult  to  say  how  great  the  Republi- 
can enthusiasm  throughout  Portugal  was  increased  by 
this  happening.  That  the  Portuguese  are  distinctly 
anti-clerical,  that  they  resent  priest  rule,  there  is  no 
doubt,  and  that  King  Carlos'  difficulties  were  greatly 
increased  by  African  troubles  is  also  true.  The  Portu- 
guese undoubtedly  resent  the  attitude  taken  by  the 
English  press,  but  it  is  not  probable  that  any  serious 
results  will  follow  immediately,  though  the  precedent 
of  the  successful  founding  of  the  Republic  of  Brazil 
will,  undoubtedly,  not  lend  strength  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  monarchy  here.  The  state  of  the  national  debt 
is  anything  but  enviable,  and  the  fact  that  Queen 
Amelie  and  her  son  are  independently  very  rich  would 
seem  to  point  the  way  for  Portugal  to  have  not  only 
the  interest  of  their  distinctly  intelligent  Sovereign 
and  his  mother,  but  to  reap,  by  showing  their  loyalty 
and  devotion,  the  continuance  of  the  generosity  which 
Queen  Amelie  has  always  shown  to  the  country  of  her 
adoption. 

The  view  of  the  port  from  the  square  is  very  beauti- 
ful. At  the  suggestion  of  the  Infanta,  I  had  told  the 
chauffeur  that  we  wished  to  be  at  the  palace  ten 
minutes  before  the  time  appointed  for  our  arrival  by 
Their  Majesties,  and  when  we  found  ourselves  nearly 
to  the  palace  gates,  we  ordered  a  turn  around  the 
square  that  we  might  enter  the  palace  precisely  at  the 
right  moment.  Punctuality  of  kings,  I  find,  is  not  a 
fabrication  of  the  story  books,  and  I  do  not  believe  the 
Infanta  was  ever  late  in  her  life  anywhere.  We  had 
scarcely  passed  the  outer  sentries  when  the  automobile 
came  around  the  corner  to  the  front  of  the  Royal 
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Palace  of  Necessidades,  and  as  the  car  entered  the 
great  portico  the  guard  gave  the  full  trumpeted  salute 
due  to  the  rank  of  Her  Royal  Highness  as  an  Infanta 
of  Spain.  The  Infanta  gave  a  low  and  gracious  bow 
in  answer  to  this  Royal  salute,  and  a  few  seconds  later 
we  were  ascending  the  broad  staircase  down  which 
came  the  Major-domo  of  the  King's  palace  to  greet  the 
Infanta.  At  the  head  of  the  stairs  stood  Count  and 
Countess  Figueroa,  Gentleman-in-waiting  and  Lady- 
of-honor  to  Her  Majesty  Queen  Amelie.  The  greeting 
that  the  Infanta  gave  to  the  Countess  was  most  friendly 
and  affectionate,  and  it  seems  she  has  known  her  for 
years.  The  Infanta  presented  us  to  these  court  offi- 
cials, and,  the  greetings  concluded,  we  all  followed  the 
Grand  Chamberlain  through  a  long  hall,  where  another 
guard  presented  arms,  and  then  through  files  of  lackeys 
in  the  elaborate  and  brilliant  uniform  of  the  palace. 

In  the  first  drawing  room  Queen  Amelie  greeted  her 
relative,  the  Infanta,  with  every  demonstration  of 
affection  and  pleasure,  and  after  a  very  few  moments 
of  conversation,  the  Infanta  presented  F.  B.  and  myself 
to  Her  Majesty  who  was  graciousness  itself,  and  ex- 
pressed her  pleasure  that  our  journey  with  the  Infanta 
had  brought  us  to  Portugal.  Indeed  she  explained 
that  much  as  they  had  all  wanted  the  Infanta  for  a 
long  time  in  Portugal,  it  had  so  happened  that  she  had 
never  been  there  before,  and  that  her  coming  was 
nearly  despaired  of. 

The  widowed  Queen  is  still  in  her  deep  mourning, 
and  surely  it  has  taken  much  strength  of  character  and 
much  firmness  of  purpose  to  go  on  with  life  after  the 
tragic  happenings  through  which  Queen  Amelie  has 
passed.     You  recall,  I  am  sure,  the  terrible  assassina- 
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tion  of  King  Carlos  I  and  that  of  his  eldest  son 
scarcely  a  year  ago.  At  that  time  only  the  heroism  and 
presence  of  mind  of  Queen  Amelie  saved  the  life  of  her 
second  son,  today  the  reigning  King,  Manuel  II. 

While  Her  Majesty  and  the  Infanta  were  chatting 
interestedly  together.  Count  and  Countess  Figueroa 
spared  no  pains  to  make  F.  B.  and  myself  feel  perfectly 
at  ease,  and  after  a  few  moments,  the  Grand  Cham- 
berlain preceding,  young  King  Manuel  came  into  the 
room  with  a  quick,  alert  step,  and  affectionately 
greeted  the  Infanta  and  his  mother.  Almost  imme- 
diately the  Infanta  presented  F.  B.  and  myself  with 
that  charm  and  grace  that  are  so  a  part  of  her  nature. 
King  Manuel  was  very  handsome  in  full  gala  uniform, 
and  had  come  directly  from  a  meeting  of  cabinet 
ministers,  which,  as  he  explained,  had  been  the  cause 
of  his  not  being  at  the  palace,  to  make  her  welcome 
to  Portugal. 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  King  we  left  the  formal 
salons,  and  went  at  once  into  the  large  sunny  living 
room  of  the  palace,  took  a  look  at  the  little  garden  on 
to  which  it  opens,  and  then  the  Grand  Chamberlain, 
with  a  low  bow  to  His  Majesty,  announced  that 
luncheon  awaited  his  pleasure. 

The  Infanta  was  wearing  this  morning  a  dainty 
white  muslin  over  pink,  with  a  big  leghorn  with  pink 
roses,  and  though  all  may  read  her  age  in  the  relentless 
Gotha,  to  look  at  her  on  the  arm  of  her  young  and  hand- 
some cousin,  one  would  have  given  her  not  more  than 
twenty-five  summers.  Having  placed  the  Infanta  at 
his  right,  to  say  that  I  was  surprised  when  His  Majesty 
graciously  asked  me  to  sit  on  his  left,  does  not  ade- 
quately express  my  feelings,  but  a  more  delightful  and 
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charming  luncheon  I  cannot  remember,  nor  do  I  soon 
expect  to  have  again.  The  King  asked  many  questions 
about  America,  and  Queen  Amehe  referred  pleasantly 
to  the  years  that  her  distinguished  father,  the  Comte 
de  Paris,  spent  in  America  at  the  time  of  our  Civil 
War,  when  he  was  on  General  McClellan's  staff. 

King  Manuel's  personality  is  certainly  charming, 
and  to  me,  very  sympathetic  in  that  he  is  so  fond  of 
music.  Indeed  he  is  an  exceptionally  fine  pianist,  the 
Infanta  tells  me,  and  in  talking  of  our  favorite  com- 
posers and  music  generally,  His  Majesty  told  me  today 
that  twice  or  three  times  a  week  he  plays  with  a  trio 
of  excellent  musicians  in  Lisbon,  who  come  to  the 
palace,  delighted,  and  quite  naturally,  to  have  their 
talents  not  only  appreciated,  but  given  Royal  patronage 
as  well. 

The  table  decorations  were  masses  of  wonderful 
white  lilacs  without  the  green,  arranged  in  large 
but  most  exquisite  Portuguese  silver  tankards.  So 
great  was  my  admiration  for  much  of  the  silver  that 
I  ventured  to  express  my  long  study  and  admira- 
tion of  this  great  Portuguese  art  of  "Orfevrerie," 
which  is  seemingly  very  little  noticed  in  the  few  books 
that  I  can  find  on  Portugal.  Certain  it  is  that  nowhere 
else  have  I  ever  seen  such  marvels  of  silverware. 
When  the  religious  houses  were  suppressed  some  years 
ago,  the  state  appropriated  much  of  the  plate  of  the 
churches,  and  therefore  many  priceless  productions  of 
the  goldsmiths,  gifts  probably  of  nobility  and  grandees, 
were  not  frittered  aw  ay,  as  has  often  happened  in  Eng- 
land and  France,  but  carefully  preserved.  Although 
His  Majesty  tells  me  there  is  a  very  nice  collection  in 
the  National  Museum,  and  also  in  the  church  of  "Sao 
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Roque";  I  think  I  should  see  very  Uttle  anywhere  that 
equalled  the  beautiful  pieces  of  the  gold-  and  silver- 
smith's art  that  it  has  been  my  pleasure  to  enjoy 
today. 

The  menu  was  very  toothsome,  and  prepared,  I 
should  say,  by  a  French  cook,  but  at  the  close  of  the 
luncheon  some  curious  dried  peaches  were  especially 
delicious.  I  expressed  my  enjoyment  of  them,  to  the 
evident  satisfaction  of  King  Manuel,  who  said  they 
were  a  typical  Portuguese  dish  of  which  he  also  was 
very  fond.  As  you  know,  I  am  not  a  connoisseur  of 
wines,  but  such  port  and  madeira  as  we  had  today,  I 
never  expect  to  have  again.  Fine  port  is  at  all  times 
delicious,  and  very  rare,  and  the  finest  of  port  was  to 
be  expected,  I  suppose,  on  the  table  of  the  King  of 
Portugal.  Madeira,  too,  that  wonderful  rich  wine 
which  keeps  the  name  of  the  island  that  so  long  has 
been  a  Portuguese  possession,  gives  of  its  best,  as  it 
should,  to  the  Royal  Palace. 

Large  and  magnificent  Gobelin  tapestries  hung  in 
the  dining  room,  which  was  done  in  white.  Her 
Majesty  seemed  greatly  interested,  as  did  the  King, 
in  hearing  of  our  experiences,  and  the  Infanta  told  the 
story  of  our  Badajoz  experience  in  the  charming, 
humorous  vein  so  characteristic  of  her. 

After  luncheon  the  doors  of  the  big  living  room 
through  which  we  had  passed  were  thrown  open  on  to 
a  garden,  and  the  Infanta  most  thoughtfully  suggested 
that  I  should  take  some  pictures.  Of  course  this  was 
exactly  what  I  was  most  anxious  to  do,  but  it  never 
would  have  occurred  to  me  to  have  ventured  to  ask 
the  favor.  King  Manuel  seemed  not  only  willing, 
but   rather  amused   at   hearing  of  the   photographic 
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diary  I  had  kept  through  Spain,  and  insisted  on  posing 
for  the  first  picture  with  the  Infanta.  Then  with  all 
possible  kindness,  my  Royal  host  and  hostess  with  the 
Infanta  and  the  King's  uncle,  the  Duke  of  Oporto, 
who  had  joined  the  party  at  luncheon,  posed  time  and 
again  on  the  stairway  that  leads  from  the  great  state 
dining  room  down  to  this  small,  dainty  garden.  In 
the  centre  is  a  pretty  splashing  fountain,  and  the  many 
flowers  added  not  only  their  color  but  subtle  perfume 
to  the  enjoyment  of  our  coffee. 

If  would-be  great  people,  with  their  airs  and  graces, 
affectations,  and  shall  I  say  it,  stupidities,  could  see 
how  charmingly  graceful,  natural  and  free  from  all 
that  is  affected  or  pompous  really  great  people  are, 
they  would  blush  at  their  own  fancied  imitation. 
When  the  camera  was  out  of  the  way,  and  my  sincere 
thanks  expressed,  His  Majesty  exclaimed:  "Well,  my 
dear  cousin,  if  you  and  Mrs.  Batcheller  are  fond  of  this 
Portuguese  silver,  you  must  come  and  see  my  collec- 
tion." And  with  that,  we  were  shown  all  about  the 
beautiful  rooms  of  the  palace  by  no  less  a  person  than 
the  King  himself. 

The  Palace  of  Necessidades  was  erected  by  King 
John  V  in  1743-50,  on  the  site  of  the  Ermida  of  Nossa 
Senhora  das  Necessidades,  and  for  many  years  prayers 
were  devoutly  said  before  the  supposedly  miraculous 
image  of  the  Virgin,  who  was  expected  to  lend  her 
blessed  assistance  "in  time  of  need."  Many  of  the  old 
treasures,  His  Majesty  explained,  have  been  removed 
to  the  National  Museum  where  all  may  enjoy  them, 
but  certainly  sufficient  have  been  retained  to  make 
the  palace  most  interesting.  On  a  wonderfully  carved 
wooden  pedestal,  carefully  covered  by  glass,  were  sev- 
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eral  pieces  of  beautifully  worked  armor  worn  by  King 
Francis  I,  the  illustrious  forebear  of  Queen  Amelie. 

The  throne  room  was  very  elaborately  hung  with 
rich  brocades,  and  a  charming  portrait  of  the  Queen 
faced  the  great  gilded  chair  which  alone  is  occupied 
by  His  Majesty.  From  the  windows  of  this  room  we 
looked  out  over  the  beautiful  park  (Tapada  das  Neces- 
sidades)  and  passed  from  here  through  several  very 
elegant  and  attractive  state  drawing  rooms.  In  many 
of  the  rooms  were  beautiful  pianos,  eloquent  of  His 
Majesty's  real  affection  for  his  chosen  art.  When  at 
last  the  King  opened  the  door  to  his  private  rooms, 
a  veritable  feast  of  "oeuvres  d'art"  was  arranged  on 
various  shelves  and  on  the  wall,  in  a  way  to  give  his 
study  the  real  aspect  of  coziness,  though  it  was  after 
all  a  very  glorified  coziness.  His  Majesty  was  indeed 
correct,  for  the  marvellous  examples  of  Portuguese  sil- 
ver work  that  were  here  in  his  study  were  beyond  de- 
scription. His  chair,  a  wonder  of  wood  carving,  several 
pictures,  really  works  of  art,  painted  by  His  Royal 
father,  some  exquisite  illuminated  books,  and  one  small, 
very  beautiful  missal,  seemed  the  especial  treasures. 

All  this  visitation  of  the  palace  and  its  beauties  had 
consumed  much  time,  and  it  is  not  usual  for  kings  to 
devote  their  time  to  showing  their  treasures  even  to 
their  relatives,  but  nothing  could  have  been  more 
gracious  and  charming  than  the  interest  and  cordiality 
shown  to  the  Infanta  by  the  young  King,  while  his 
graciousness  and  constant  courtesies  to  me  were  as 
unexpected  as  sincerely  appreciated.  It  was  nearly 
four  o'clock  when  the  Infanta  bade  Queen  Amelie 
good-bye,  and  stopped  to  speak  for  a  moment  with 
the  King.     Presently  she  turned  to  me  saying:  "His 
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Majesty  and  the  Queen  are  most  interested  to  know 
that  you  sing,  and  they  would  like  very  much  to  hear 
you."  Of  course  I  made  the  only  answer  possible 
—  that  I  should  be  very  pleased  —  whereupon  His 
Majesty  graciously  offering  his  hand  said,  "Well,  then, 
Mrs.  Batcheller,  you  and  Mr.  Batcheller  will  come  with 
the  Infanta  to  dine  with  us  the  day  after  tomorrow, 
and  before  that,  I  think  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  you  again."  With  that,  and  after  good-byes 
to  the  Gentleman  and  Lady-in-waiting,  the  elderly 
Chamberlain,  who  told  the  Infanta  he  had  been 
many,  many  years  in  charge  of  the  palace,  led  us  to 
the  door. 

We  entered  the  automobile,  and  to  my  surprise  but 
pleasure.  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Oporto 
came  with  us.  Again  the  trumpets  resounded  a 
melodious  salute,  and  we  whirled  away,  I  knew  not 
where;  but  it  was  not  long  ere  we  were  passing  along 
the  "Cal^ada  d'Ajuda"  on  which  the  handsome  Royal 
Palace  of  "Ajuda"  is  situated.  Presently  we  were 
ushered  into  the  great  entrance  hall,  and  graciously 
received  by  the  Marqueza  de  Unhao,  first  Lady-of- 
honor  to  H.  M.  Queen  Maria  Pia,  the  mother  of  the 
late  King  Carlos,  and  the  beloved  sister  of  King  Um- 
berto  of  Italy.  The  Infanta  whispered  something 
about  illness  and  presentation  —  there  was  no  further 
time  for  explanation  —  and  Her  Royal  Highness  dis- 
appeared, leaving  me  with  the  Duke  and  the  Lady- 
of-honor,  to  admire  the  magnificent  roses  which  had 
been  singly  placed  around  the  entire  edge  of  the  great 
white  marble  basin  of  the  graceful  fountain,  which 
in  true  Italian  style  forms  the  centre  ornament  to 
this  large  entrance  of  the  palace.     This  vestibule  with 
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its  many  marble  statues  by  Machado  de  Castro  and 
others  is  a  most  impressive  entrance,  and  reminded 
me  strongly  of  many  of  Italy's  beautiful  palaces. 
Never  have  I  seen  so  many  varieties  of  wonderful 
roses,  and  their  unusual,  yet  artistic  arrangement  as 
a  sort  of  flowering  border  to  the  marble  fount  was 
especially  picturesque,  and  gave  a  charming  oppor- 
tunity to  see  each  rose  in  its  own  glory.  The  effective- 
ness of  the  marbles  was  greatly  increased  by  the  many 
palms  that,  together  with  wonderful  flowering  plants, 
were  artistically  arranged  in  the  four  corners  of  the 
room,  and  the  long  French  windows  at  one  end 
opened  out  on  a  garden  overlooking  the  little  river  of 
Alcantara. 

In  the  large  audience  room  was  a  famous  picture 
representing  John  VI  returning  from  Brazil,  but  at 
this  palace  we  made  but  a  short  tour  of  the  rooms  as 
the  Infanta  presently  returned  expressing  to  Oporto 
her  great  sympathy  and  sincere  concern  for  his  mother. 
Queen  Maria  Pia,  as  was  to  be  expected,  was  utterly 
prostrated  by  the  terrible  shock  of  her  son  and  grand- 
son's death,  and  the  Infanta  seemed  very  grave  and 
much  troubled  at  the  condition  of  Her  Majesty  today. 
Indeed,  had  it  not  been  for  an  affection  of  long  stand- 
ing, the  Queen  Mother  could  not  have  brought  herself 
to  see  even  the  Infanta,  and  amid  so  much  beautiful 
sunshine,  so  many  fragrant  blossoms,  the  air  redolent 
with  bird  songs  and  perfumed  breezes,  it  seemed  es- 
pecially pathetic  that  so  much  suffering,  so  much  heart 
agony,  should  have  been  brought  upon  such  an  affec- 
tionate family  as  that  of  the  Royal  House  of  Portugal. 
The  Italians  are  first,  last  and  always,  people  of  heart, 
and  the  Infanta  seems  to  feel  that  Queen  Maria  Pia 
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will  never  recover  from  her  terrible  sorrow  as  she 
seems,  the  Infanta  says,  utterly  grief  stricken. 

On  leaving  the  palace  the  Prince  Royal  suggested, 
with  the  Infanta's  immediate  approval,  that  we  visit 
the  "Picadeiro"  or  Royal  Riding  School,  as  it  is  called, 
but  which  in  reality  serves  as  a  museum  for  one  of  the 
largest  collections  in  the  world  of  great  state  carriages 
(Coches  Reaes).  This  "Picadeiro"  adjoins  the  "Pafo 
de  Belem,"  a  Royal  Palace  restored  by  the  late  King, 
which  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  the  "Quinta  de 
Baixo,"  and  used  sometimes  to  entertain  Royal  guests. 
It  was  originally  built  by  Avara,  continued  by  John 
V  somewhat  later,  and  the  inauguration  of  this  present 
museum  took  place  in  May,  1905,  when  H.  M.  Queen 
Amelie  presided.  The  whole  arrangement  of  the 
brilliant  gala  coaches,  liveries  and  harnesses  is  most 
fortunate,  and  the  detailed  account  of  even  a  portion 
of  them  is  far  beyond  the  limits  of  my  letter.  Some 
of  them,  however,  are  so  unusual  that  a  few  words 
may  not  be  amiss.  The  triumphal  car  where  nearly 
life  size  statues,  grouped  about  the  sphere  of  the 
world  represent  spring  and  autumn,  announcing  to 
the  light  and  delicate  figure  of  Apollo  the  discovery 
of  a  new  world,  to  two  of  the  evangelists,  is  indeed  a 
marvel  of  coach  work.  These  figures  are  extremely 
well  carved,  heavily  gilded,  and  the  whole  coach,  w  heels, 
entrances,  etc.,  gives  the  impression  of  a  veritable 
chariot  of  gold. 

The  coach  of  Maria  of  Austria,  which  made  a 
part  of  her  dot  on  her  marriage  with  King  John  V  in 
1708,  is  a  most  marvellous  piece  of  workmanship,  the 
designs  in  detail  and  fineness  of  execution  surpassing  all 
description.     Another  great  car  with  most  wonderfully 
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elaborate  carvings,  upholsteries  and  general  appearance 
of  magnificence  figured  officially  as  the  triumphal  coach 
of  the  Marquis  de  Pontes  (D.  Rodrigo  de  Menezes)  on 
the  occasion  of  his  official  reception  by  His  Holiness 
Pope  Clement  XI,  in  the  reign  of  King  John  V.  But 
perhaps  the  most  beautiful  of  all  in  point  of  line  and 
beauty,  as  well  as  workmanship,  was  the  coach  of  King 
John  V.  Exquisitely  enamelled  panels  on  bronze 
constitute  the  lower  portion  of  the  carriage,  while 
the  top  and  all  the  smaller  portions  of  the  coach  work 
are  carried  out  in  the  finest  possible  detail,  and  are 
particularly  beautiful  in  design. 

After  the  coaches  we  were  shown  case  after  case  of 
wonderful  gold-mounted  Russia  leather  harnesses,  and 
it  seems  that  the  state  processions  in  Lisbon  must  be 
very  magnificent,  for  many  of  these  carriages,  especially 
those  of  Philip  III  (1619)  and  John  V  (1727),  are  still 
used  on  great  occasions.  As  we  left  the  "Picadeiro," 
His  Royal  Highness  handed  to  the  Infanta,  and  very 
kindly  also  to  me,  a  complete  collection  of  pictures  of 
all  these  beautiful  coaches,  and  I  am  sure  you  will 
enjoy  looking  them  over  with  me.  The  formalities 
and  respect  shown  to  the  Duke  were  very  noticeable. 
Wherever  we  went,  the  attendants  came  toward  him 
with  a  deep  bend  of  the  knee,  in  every  instance  kissing 
his  hand.  This  custom  of  "beijamaos"  is  universal 
throughout  the  counrty  to  superiors,  the  Duke  ex- 
plained to  the  Infanta,  who  always  likes  to  know  the 
whys  and  wherefores  of  everything,  and  even  if  she 
knows,  sometimes  asks  that  I  may  reap  the  benefit  of 
the  answer,  which  is  exceedingly  thoughtful  on  her  part. 

From  the  "Picadeiro"  we  went,  also  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  Duke,  to  the  fine  public  park  just  outside 
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the  city,  called  the  "Campo  Grande."  Flowers  of  all 
kinds,  shrubs  of  all  climes,  and  trees,  tropical  and 
northern,  seem  to  flourish  side  by  side.  Looking  one 
way  is  a  beautiful  walk  between  giant  sago  palms, 
while  in  another  direction,  stately  northern  pines  and 
cedars  gave  their  dark  green  beauty  to  the  picture 
as  a  whole;  a  little  lake  completed  the  touch  of  blue 
reflected  from  the  sky,  and  myriad  mingled  perfumes 
made  the  air  especially  sweet  at  this  the  sunset  hour. 
It  is  delightful  to  be  with  the  Infanta  because  her 
enthusiasms  never  wane,  and  her  enjoyment  of  all  that 
is  beautiful  is  invariably  so  sincere.  Just  now,  how- 
ever, with  the  sunset  came  tea  time,  and  as  I  expected, 
she  told  His  Royal  Highness,  with  many  thanks  for  his 
kindness  and  courtesies,  that  she  felt  it  best  to  return 
to  the  hotel.  And  return  we  did,  asking  the  Duke  to 
tea  with  us,  but  a  military  duty  prevented  his  accept- 
ance, and  the  Infanta  and  I  have  just  had  a  cozy  chat 
over  the  teacups  about  today's  happenings,  which 
certainly  have  been  as  delightful  as  they  are  unusual. 
Tea  over,  I  sought  eagerly  the  landlord  of  the  hotel, 
w  ho  has  promised  to  find  for  me  the  chorus  master  of  the 
grand  opera  here,  who  is  said  to  be  a  very  fine  accom- 
panist, and  the  manager  assures  me  that  having  once 
found  Sehor  Jose  Loriente  (a  Spaniard  from  Madrid) 
he  in  turn  will  find  me  a  flutist,  for  now  I  must,  in  the 
midst  of  all  this  sight-seeing,  rehearse  most  carefully,  it 
I  am  to  give  a  successful  program  for  Their  Majesties. 
The  Infanta,  strangely  enough,  has  never  heard  me  sing, 
yet  I  heard  her  enthuse  "about  the  wonders  of  my 
voice"  to  Queen  Amelie,  and  I  vainly  endeavored  to 
remember  where  she  could  have  gathered  her  opinions, 
for  I  knew  I  should  recall  the  fact  of  having  sung  to 
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her.  When  I  asked  Her  Royal  Highness  about  it  this 
evening,  she  rephed:  "Well,  I  know  what  Queen 
Margherita  thinks  about  your  voice,  and  I  do  not 
know  a  better  musical  critic  than  Her  Majesty."  I 
earnestly  hope  that  with  all  my  flying  around,  I  shall 
manage  to  keep  in  voice,  and  live  up  to  the  Infanta's 
expectations. 

Tomorrow  morning  we  are  to  go  sight-seeing  once 
again,  and  His  Royal  Highness  will  lunch  with  us. 
It  is  pleasant  to  find  that  the  Marquis  Villalobar  has 
just  arrived  to  take  up  his  new  mission  here  as  minister 
from  Spain,  having  been  transferred  recently  from 
Washington.  You  remember  I  was  at  the  dinner 
given  for  him  in  New  York  the  night  of  his  arrival  in 
America,  and  it  was  a  surprise  as  agreeable  as  unex- 
pected to  greet  him  here  this  evening.  He  also  will 
make  one  of  our  luncheon  party  tomorrow. 

T. 

Lisbon,  April 
My  dear  M: 

Our  first  point  of  interest  this  morning  was  to  the 
once  famous  "Convento  dos  Jeronymos  de  Belem" 
(Bethlehem)  which  is  one  of  the  finest  examples  of 
the  "Manuelina"  style,  or  Gothic- Portuguese  as  it 
may  be  called,  for  it  is  a  late  and  exuberantly  rich 
Gothic,  peculiar  to  Portugal,  and  developed  in  the 
reign  of  Emmanuel  I  (1495-1521)  surnamed  "The 
Fortunate."  It  was  during  the  reign  of  this  King 
that  Portuguese  power  reached  its  highest  point,  and 
this  national  style  of  architecture  flourished  until  about 
1530,  when  Renaissance  art  replaced  it  throughout  the 
country. 
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This  remarkable  building  occupies  the  site  of  a  sea- 
men's home,  which  had  been  founded  by  Prince  Henry 
the  Navigator.  Vasco  da  Gama  came  here  and  passed 
the  last  night  before  starting  on  his  voyage  of  discovery 
(1497).  Great  was  the  King's  enthusiasm  in  this 
enterprise,  so  much  so  that  he  vowed  to  erect  a  convent 
to  the  Virgin  on  the  site  of  this  sailor's  shelter,  should 
Vasco  da  Gama  be  successful,  and  a  few  weeks  after 
the  explorer's  return.  His  Majesty  himself  laid  the 
foundation  stone.  The  general  design  was  by  the 
architect  Boutaca,  and  the  designs  of  the  elaborate 
carvings  were  due  to  the  great  master  Joao  de  Castilho. 
In  1551  King  John  HI  discontinued  the  work,  but  the 
cloisters  are  certainly  the  finest  example  of  this  curious 
Portuguese  style,  the  details  of  which  have  largely 
been  borrowed  from  the  early  Renaissance,  from  the 
sumptuous  buildings  of  India  and  from  the  Moors. 
This  strange  and  seemingly  incongruous  blending  of 
styles  here  in  Portugal,  as  we  have  found  in  Spain, 
proves  not  only  highly  interesting,  but  often  fantastic 
and  beautiful.  The  long  line  of  the  church  and  mon- 
astery runs  parallel  with  the  sea,  and  at  first  the  rich- 
ness of  detail,  elaborateness  and  elegance  of  the  carving 
are  bewildering  to  the  eye,  reaching  the  highest  point 
of  beauty  in  the  extravagantly  decorated  western  door 
of  the  church,  while  the  great  south  doorway  through 
which  we  entered  is  so  complex  in  its  ornament  as  to 
make  description  well-nigh  impossible.  When  the 
convent  was  suppressed  in  1834,  the  buildings  were 
turned  over  to  the  use  of  an  orphanage  established  by 
Maria  I  about  1785,  in  the  castle  of  St.  George.  The 
increasing  number  of  children  necessitated  many  addi- 
tions, and  these  have  not  always  been  added  in  tlic 
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best  taste.  The  adjoining  church  of  "Santa  Maria" 
is  justly  celebrated  for  its  beautiful  architecture  of  this 
south  facade.  The  main  entrance  is  very  fine,  designed 
by  Joao  de  Castilho,  and  is  adorned  on  the  corbel  be- 
tween the  doors  with  a  statue  of  Vasco  da  Gama. 
But  the  superb  cloisters,  the  masterpiece  of  Castilho, 
are  the  jewel  of  this  convent.  Beautifully  groined 
round-headed  windows,  supported  by  graceful  col- 
umns, exquisitely  and  beautifully  traced,  surmounted 
with  Renaissance  design,  and  encircling  an  immense 
sunny  courtyard,  present  a  picture  that  I  shall  not 
soon  forget.  In  the  centre  of  this  large  grassed  court- 
yard was  a  floral  design  representing  the  globe  of  the 
world,  with  slight  floral  indications  of  the  places  of 
Vasco  da  Gama's  discovery.  In  the  chapter  room  at 
the  north  of  the  sacristy  at  one  corner  of  the  cloisters 
is  the  beautiful  tomb  erected  to  Alexandre  Herculano, 
a  distinguished  novelist  and  Portuguese  historian.  It 
is  an  exquisitely  rich  specimen  of  Manuelina  architec- 
ture, and  it  is  most  comforting  to  one  who  holds  the 
pen  to  see  such  a  monument  raised  to  a  prominent 
figure  in  literature.  While,  as  Major  Hume  points 
out,  Herculano  was  not  a  genius  of  universal  fame,  he 
was  a  distinguished  historian,  and  properly,  it  seems  to 
me,  honored  by  his  country.  Here  also  in  the  wings 
of  the  transept  of  the  church  are  the  monuments  of 
Garrett,  the  nineteenth  century  poet,  of  Vasco  da 
Gama,  and  also  of  the  great  Camoens,  and  it  seems 
that  Portugal  is  indeed  glad  to  honor  her  gifted  men 
of  letters.  Though  Garrett  and  Castilho  both  sang 
the  praises  of  ancient  Portugal,  and  had  among  their 
followers  such  men  as  Palmeirim  and  de  Passos,  and 
though  they  are  men  who  have  made  the  Portuguese 
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proud  of  their  nationality,  they  would  never  for  one 
moment  claim  to  be  classed  with  the  great  Camoens, 
who  stands  acknowledged  by  the  world  as  one  of  its 
greatest  poets. 

Alexandre  Herculano  (perhaps  a  distant  relative  of 
our  distinguished  Italian  friend,  Prince  Hercolani), 
after  imitating  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  historical  novels, 
was  somewhat  influenced  in  his  famous  history  of 
Portugal  published  in  1848,  by  Ranca.  Herculano 
inspired  his  spirit  into  the  new  generation,  for  he 
grasped  the  fact  that  history  is  only  correctly  and 
rightly  studied  after  a  critical  investigation  of  docu- 
ments, and  the  energy  and  care  which  he  exhibited  in 
clearing  away  legends  and  substituting  facts  regard- 
ing the  history  of  his  country  brought  to  his  side 
painstaking  and  able  followers. 

The  Duke  presently  led  the  way  up  a  flight  of  steps 
to  an  upper  arcade  and  into  the  choro  alto,  or  high 
choir  of  the  church,  which  has  beautiful  Renaissance 
stalls.  This  view  of  the  church,  with  its  aisles,  its 
great  nave,  the  bold  groinings  of  which  are  supported 
by  two  massive  piers  at  the  crossing,  and  by  six  slender 
and  beautifully  decorated  octagonal  pillars,  was  most 
effective  and  unusual  as  it  was  beautiful.  The  magnifi- 
cent transept  with  the  gorgeous  ceilings  contains  the 
Royal  Chapels  and  tombs,  and  a  great  chancel  arch 
of  twisted  cables  in  the  Manuelina  style  supports  rich 
canopied  pulpits.  In  the  apse  is  the  great  sarcophagus 
of  Emmanuel  I,  borne  by  elephants.  Here  too,  lie 
Queen  Maria,  John  III,  and  Queen  Catherine  of  .Aus- 
tria, but  none  are  more  gorgeous  than  the  monument 
to  Herculano. 

We  had  barely  time  to  do  justice  to  all  these  wonders 
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before  lunch,  which  went  ofif  very  merrily  in  the  salon 
of  the  Infanta,  Villalobar  and  the  aide-de-camp  to 
H.  R.  H.  the  Duke  of  Oporto,  completing  the  party. 
The  Duke  brought  a  most  marvellous  bouquet  of  more 
of  these  rare  roses  from  the  palace  of  the  Dowager 
Queen  Maria  Pia  to  the  Infanta,  and  to  me  the  most 
wonderful  collection  of  giant  violets  I  have  ever  seen. 
Numerous  other  people  have  sent  the  Infanta  flowers, 
and  our  salons  are  veritable  bowers  of  blooms  of  varied 
kinds  and  colors. 

Her  Majesty  Queen  Amelie  has  sent  word  that  she 
will  pay  a  visit  to  the  Infanta  late  this  afternoon,  and 
I  have  taken  a  few  minutes  to  rehearse.  I  find  to  my 
delight,  that  the  flutist,  Jose  Henrique  dos  Santos, 
brought  by  Senor  Loriente,  is  not  only  a  splendid 
flutist,  and  can  manage  my  cadenzas  almost  as  well  as 
Maquarre,  but  he  is  also  a  very  fine  cellist  and  plays 
the  cello  obligatos  for  my  songs  delightfully.  I  had 
a  momentary  panic  when  I  told  him  of  the  day  of  my 
singing  at  the  palace,  because  he  said  he  had  a  concert 
on  that  night,  but  on  confiding  my  difficulties  to  the 
Infanta,  the  "necessary  magic  was  worked,"  and  the 
flutist  is  commanded  to  the  palace. 

I  did  not  expect  to  see  H.  M.  Queen  Amelie  today 
except  to  receive  her  on  her  arrival,  but  she  was  most 
gracious,  and  after  a  short  visit  with  the  Infanta,  was 
kind  enough  to  send  for  F.  B.  and  myself. 

Later.  —  I  have  just  been  to  say  good-night  to  the 
Infanta,  and  she  tells  me  that  a  message  has  come 
from  the  palace  that  the  Queen  has  invited  her,  and 
most  kindly  included  us,  to  motor  with  her  to  Cintra. 
You   may  imagine  that  nothing  could  possibly  have 
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suited  me  better,  for  Byron's  description  of  Cintra 
has  long  been  a  favorite  of  mine,  and  I  am  looking 
forward  to  a  most  interesting  and  enjoyable  day,  and 
hoping  for  sunshine. 

T. 

Lisbon,  April 
My  dear  M: 

If  my  anticipations  were  great,  I  can  say  for  once  in 
this  life  the  realization  far  exceeded  my  enthusiastic 
expectations.  F.  B.  went  off  bright  and  early  with  the 
Infanta  and  the  Duke  of  Oporto  to  a  nearby  church 
and  heard  mass,  but  I  stopped  at  home  to  make  some 
necessary  arrangements  here  in  the  hotel  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  King.  His  Majesty  has  sent  word  that  he 
will  visit  the  Infanta  (which  day  we  are  not  quite  sure), 
but  as  I  understand  that  His  Majesty  has  never  before 
put  his  foot  into  any  hotel  in  Portugal,  I  am  anxious 
that  ever>'thing  should  be  suitably  arranged  both  for 
the  etiquette  of  the  court  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Infanta. 

By  eleven  o'clock  the  church  goers  returned,  bring- 
ing the  Duke  with  them.  A  little  later  we  all  went 
down  to  be  in  readiness  to  receive  Queen  Amelie 
when  she  should  arrive  in  her  motor.  Presently  as 
we  looked  from  the  doorway,  the  doffing  of  many  hats 
and  expressions  of  enthusiasm  by  numerous  people  on 
the  street,  told  us  that  the  two  automobiles  that 
were  rapidly  approaching  the  hotel  were  those  bring- 
ing the  Queen  and  her  suite.  The  Duke  with  his 
aide-de-camp  started  out  in  his  own  open  F.I.A.T.,  the 
Count  of  Figueroa  with  H.  M.  Queen  Amelie  and 
the    Infanta    led    the  way   in   the  Queen's  limousine, 
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while  Countess  Figueroa,  F.  B.  and  a  delightful  Aus- 
trian gentleman,  the  tutor  of  the  young  King,  Herr 
Kerausch,  and  myself  made  up  our  party  that  fol- 
lowed that  of  the  Queen.  Away  we  sped  through  the 
flowery  mosaic  streets  of  Lisbon,  passed  the  many 
gardens,  this  morning  ablaze  with  bright  flowers,  out 
into  the  country,  and  through  the  valley  of  Alcantara. 
Vineyards,  orchards,  gardens  and  flowers  passed  rapidly 
like  a  "scenograph"  before  us.  The  country  was 
green  and  undulating,  and  away  to  one  side  the  arches 
of  the  old  Lisbon  aqueduct  made  a  pretty  picturesque 
variation  to  the  landscape.  After  a  time  the  country 
became  very  hilly.  Eucalyptus  and  pine  trees  sup- 
planted the  orchards  and  vineyards,  and  at  last  through 
a  cut  in  the  hills  arose  what  seemed  to  me  a  magic 
mountain  crowned  by  a  fairy  castle,  so  high  that  its 
purple  haziness  seemed  almost  to  touch  the  blue  skies 
above.  Great  giant  pine  trees  climbed  one  above 
another,  yet  none  seemed  to  be  able  to  reach  the  magic 
towers  that  the  Countess  Figueroa  told  me  were  those 
of  the  great  castle  of  Pena.  At  the  rapid  speed  of  the 
machines  it  was  only  a  few  moments  after  this  first 
wonderful  glimpse  when  the  cars  were  passing  through 
the  town  of  Cintra  —  a  pretty  village  at  the  base  of 
the  great  Serra  de  Cintra,  almost  hidden  by  woods  of 
evergreens  and  pines  that  shaded  and  protected  the 
numerous  pleasant  villas  that  seemed  to  be  on  all 
sides,  in  and  about  the  village.  Presently  the  cars 
drew  up  before  a  great  palace  with  two  massive,  conical 
shaped  towers  above  the  main  portion  of  the  building, 
looking,  as  Hume  very  aptly  says:  "Like  a  cross 
between  Kentish  coast  houses  and  giant  champagne 
bottles."     Countess    Figueroa    quickly    explained    as 
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we  went  up  the  steps  that  this  was  the  Royal 
Palace  of  Cintra,  now  the  summer  residence  of  the 
Dowager  Queen  Maria  Pia  and  her  son  the  Duke  of 
Oporto. 

It  is  a  curious  building,  built  on  the  site  of  a  Moorish 
palace,  begun  by  John  I,  continued  by  Aflfonso  V 
in  1481  and  completed  by  Emmanuel  the  Great. 
Generally  this  palace  is  not  shown  to  the  public,  but 
it  was  extremely  interesting,  and  I  cannot  be  too 
grateful  to  the  Infanta  and  Queen  Amelie  for  their 
consideration  and  interest  in  my  camera,  and  the 
patient  waiting  for  the  pictures  which  I  was  delighted 
to  be  able  to  take. 

The  older  parts  of  the  palace  were  built  by  Mozarabic 
workmen,  and  again  the  mixture  of  Moorish  and  late 
Gothic  elements  are  most  interesting.  There  are 
many  wonderful  rooms  decorated  with  these  character- 
istic Portuguese  tiles,  and  the  carved  ceilings  of  the 
interior  are  beautiful  as  well  as  remarkable.  Nearly 
all  the  rooms  were  distinctive,  and  had  some  special 
story  or  attractive  legend  connected  with  them.  One 
of  the  largest  and  most  attractive  has  been  made  into 
a  delightful  living  room  by  the  Dowager  Queen,  and 
is  called  the  Hall  of  the  Swans,  from  the  ceiling  which 
is  painted  with  varying  designs  of  those  birds,  in  mem- 
ory of  a  pair  of  rare  specimens  given  to  King  Manuel 
by  his  brother-in-law,  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  Bits 
of  armor,  swords,  together  with  the  flags,  quaint 
"azulejos"  (tiles)  decoration,  make  the  room  an 
interesting  museum  as  well  as  an  attractive  salon. 
Nearby  the  so-called  cabinet,  a  small  room  adjoining, 
contains  a  chair  made  of  these  quaintly  colored  tiles, 
where  it  is  said   King  Sebastian  the  Desired  (o  dese- 
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jado)  insisted  in  undertaking  that  fatal  campaign 
against  Morocco.  Much  of  the  vitahty  of  Portugal 
had  then  been  expended,  in  colonizing  Brazil  and  by 
the  deadly  influences  of  the  Inquisition.  Neverthe- 
less, Lisbon  was  still  the  centre  of  trade  of  the  East,  and 
the  King  of  Portugal  was  among  the  richest  of  the  sov- 
ereigns of  Europe;  however  it  took  but  one  single  shock 
supplied  by  this  disastrous  African  expedition  of  Dom 
Sebastian  to  put  Portugal  in  a  position  unable  to  cope 
with  the  designs  of  the  astute  and  conquering  Philip 
11.  I  always  think  of  the  reign  of  Dom  Sebastian  as 
both  pathetic  and  romantic.  He  is  described  as  rather 
German  in  appearance,  with  blue  eyes  and  fair  hair, 
and  the  Teuton  love  of  the  marvellous,  while  along 
with  many  of  his  time  his  cherished  idea  was,  as  a 
Christian  hero,  to  exterminate  Mohammedanism.  Per- 
secution at  home  did  not  suit  him,  and  having  trained 
himself  from  boyhood  for  war,  nothing  could  stop  him 
from  the  expedition  where  he  met  a  gallant  death  on 
the  field  of  battle.  With  his  death  came  the  end  of 
the  House  of  Aviz,  which  had  seemed  to  be  so  power- 
ful. Consequently,  his  reign  is  far  more  familiar  to 
many  people  than  the  rest  of  the  history  of  Portugal. 
For  one  thing  we  must  give  great  credit  to  young 
Dom  Sebastian.  Though  slaves  were  very  largely  the 
order  of  the  day  in  those  times,  under  the  influence 
of  the  Jesuits,  he  issued  a  decree  that  none  of  the 
aboriginal  Brazilians  should  be  sent  as  slaves  to  work 
on  plantations  except  as  prisoners  taken  in  a  just 
war,  and  this  decree  was  of  great  importance  for  the 
colony  of  Brazil.  He  seems  like  the  enthusiastic  hero 
of  some  romance,  and  his  profound  melancholy,  which 
seems  to  be  a  part  of  his  character,  found  utterance  in 
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his  own  motto:   "Un  bel  morir  tutta  la  vita  honora." 
("A  fine  death  honors  a  whole  Hfe.") 

From  the  tragic  memories  of  this  Httle  room  we 
passed  to  the  great  salon,  "Sala  das  Pegas,"  so-called 
from  the  paintings  of  numerous  magpies  (pegas)  that 
are  painted  on  the  ceiling  and  frieze,  each  holding  in 
its  beak  a  ribbon  on  which  is  inscribed  "Por  bem," 
which  is  the  Portuguese  way  of  saying  "Honi  soit  qui 
mal  y  pense."  The  story  goes  that  the  great  King 
John,  surprised  by  his  wife  Philippa  of  Lancaster  in 
the  act  of  kissing  one  of  her  ladies-in-waiting,  excused 
himself  quickly  to  the  Queen,  with  the  above  motto, 
at  the  same  time  offering  the  pretty  lady  of  his  courtesy 
a  lovely  rose.  King  John,  with  whom  one  always 
associates  the  great  victory  of  Aljubarrota,  and  whose 
reign  marks  one  of  the  great  epochs  of  Portuguese 
history,  was  apparently  not  only  a  great  monarch 
and  a  brave  warrior,  but  a  gallant  courtier  as  well, 
with  a  reputation  of  a  proper  admiration,  to  say  the 
least,  of  lovely  ladies.  The  numerous  ladies-in- 
waiting,  probably  very  jealous  of  the  fortunate  one 
among  them  to  receive  the  King's  favor,  so  often 
repeated  the  Royal  phrase  to  one  another,  and  to  other 
members  of  the  court,  that  at  last  the  victor  of  Alju- 
barrota, who  was  not  to  be  defeated  by  prattling 
ladies,  as  if  to  defy  them  and  shame  them  at  the 
same  time,  ordered  this  beautiful  reception  room  at 
his  palace  in  Cintra  to  be  painted  elaborately  with 
these  chattering  magpies,  and  put  his  motto,  by  their 
foolishness  now  made  famous,  into  the  mouth  of 
every  bird.  I  cannot  but  think  of  George  Eliot's  wise 
remark:  "One  half  the  sorrow  of  women  would  be 
averted  if  they  could  repress  the  speech  they  know  to 
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be  useless,  nay,  the  speech  they  have  resolved  not  to 


utter." 


Indeed  the  history  of  King  John  is  most  interesting. 
It  may  be  remembered  that  he  was  elected  to  the  crown 
by  the  Cortes,  yet  he  seems  not  to  have  trusted  his 
people,  who  loved  him,  as  much  as  the  nobles  whom 
he  believed  had  supported  him  so  loyally  as  to  make 
his  success  overwhelming.  In  any  case,  he  gave  them 
numerous  grants  until  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Royal 
estates  of  the  kings  of  Portugal  were  given  away. 
Nevertheless,  the  treasury  was  not  at  all  impoverished, 
and  so  wealthy  did  he  become  that  he  left  his  mark 
most  decidedly  on  the  country  in  the  great  buildings 
which  he  caused  to  be  erected.  The  great  and  beauti- 
ful convent  "Batalha"  of  which  the  Countess  Figueroa 
tells  us,  and  which  was  built  on  the  field  of  Aljubarrota, 
was  one  of  many  of  his  palaces,  but  Cintra  and  Lisbon 
were  his  favorite  places  of  residence.  One  can  hardly 
wonder  that  he  loved  Lisbon,  where  he  could  see  up  and 
down  the  river  Tagus  the  constant  passage  of  ships 
which  were  making  his  capital  one  of  the  great  com- 
mercial centres  of  the  world,  and  indeed  he  himself 
became  renowned  throughout  Europe. 

On  the  second  floor  of  this  curious  palace  is  another 
ancient  and  yet  most  interesting  room,  begun  under 
John  II,  and  finished  under  the  great  Emmanuel. 
It  is  a  large  apartment,  the  walls  of  which  are  almost 
completely  covered  with  beautiful  blue  and  white  tiles, 
representing  hunting  scenes.  The  paintings  about 
the  conical  roof  represent  the  arms  of  the  King  and 
Infantas  surrounded  by  those  of  seventy-two  noble 
families  painted  on  shields  hanging  from  the  necks  of 
stags.     Around   the  frieze  are  the  words   "  Pois  com 
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esforfos  e  leaes  Servifos  foram  ganhadas,  Com  estas  e 
outras  taes  Devem  de  ser  conservadas."  ("As  these 
by  courage  and  by  loyal  services  were  gained,  By  such 
and  others  like  them  must  they  be  maintained.") 
One  of  these  escutcheons,  that  of  Tavora,'  has  been 
obliterated  by  order  of  the  great  minister,  Pombal,  in 
the  eighteenth  century.  John  II  is  known  in  Portu- 
guese history  as  "The  Perfect,"  and  he  was  surely 
much  beloved  by  his  people.  Indeed,  during  his  reign, 
two  famous  voyages  of  Diogo  Cam  and  Bartholomeu 
Diaz  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  the  Congo  and  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  He  was  the  first  of  the 
European  monarchs  who  reasoned  that  if  it  was  pos- 
sible to  reach  India  by  sea  around  the  continent  of 
Africa,  it  might  well  be  possible  to  find  a  road  to 
"Cathay"  by  sailing  around  Europe  to  the  north- 
east. Consequently  he  sent  off  Martim  Lopes,  who 
sailed  past  the  North  Cape  and  discovered  the  island 
to  the  north  of  Russia  which  still  bears  the  name  he 
gave  it,  Nova  Zembla.  King  John  also  sent  the  first 
two  European  explorers  into  the  interior  of  Africa, 
Pedro  de  Evora  and  Gon^alo  Annes,  who  got  as  far 
as  Timbuctoo. 

So  interested  was  King  John  II  in  these  expeditions 
to  the  East,  and  so  certain  did  he  feel  that  he  was  in 
the  right  direction  in  trying  to  reach  India  by  an 
Eastern  course,  that  he  dismissed  Christopher  Colum- 
bus from  his  courts  as  a  visionary.  His  court 
abounded  in  great  men,  the  founders  of  great  fam- 
ilies, and  the  fathers    of  many  heroes  to  be,  among 

'  The  history  of  the  Tavora  plot  which  figured  in  the  attempt  on  the  King's 
life,  is  one  of  the  most  mysterious  affairs  in  the  history  of  Portugal,  and  the 
many  accounts  make  it  rather  difficult  to  arrive  at  the  truth. 
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whom  were  Pedro  de  Alboquerque,  his  Lord  High 
Admiral,  and  Affonso  de  Alboquerque,  his  Master  of 
Horse,  the  descendant  of  whom  is  today  Aide-de-camp 
to  His  Majesty  the  King.  It  is  curious  to  pick  up  the 
calling  card  on  my  table  of  this  distinguished  gentle- 
man, and  recall  the  interesting  and  glowing  accounts 
of  his  ancestors.  Yet,  if  the  reign  of  John  the  Perfect 
was  full  of  great  events,  it  was  short  and  tragic  at  the 
end,  for  his  only  son,  Affonso,  died  soon  after  his  birth. 
Certain  it  is  that  the  first  twenty-five  years  of  the 
reign  of  the  great  King  Emmanuel,  who  succeeded 
John  n,  and  who  is  designated  as  the  Fortunate, 
included  the  heroic  period  of  Portuguese  history,  for 
during  that  time  the  great  deeds  that  make  the  history 
of  Portugal  an  important  one  in  the  story  of  the  world 
were  accomplished.  It  seems  as  if  the  great  King  had 
but  to  sit  upon  his  throne,  watching  his  great  fleets 
and  armies  depart  to  various  portions  of  the  world, 
and  to  enjoy  the  beauties  and  glories  of  his  country, 
until  they  should  once  more  return  to  him,  bringing 
the  wealth  of  their  discoveries,  gold  to  his  treasury, 
and  good  fortune  to  his  country.  Because  he  seems 
to  have  had  all  that  mortal  could  wish,  he  wished  only 
for  the  impossible,  and  his  one  idea  seems  to  have  been 
to  sit  upon  the  throne  of  Spain.  Therefore,  he  pro- 
posed to  marry  the  Infanta  Isabella,  eldest  daughter 
of  King  Ferdinand  and  Queen  Isabella  of  Castile.  In 
order  to  be  recognized  as  an  heir  to  the  kingdom  of 
Spain  he  promised  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  and 
Moors  from  Portugal.  While  persecuted  in  other 
countries,  the  Jews  in  Portugal  had  met  hitherto  with 
protection,  possessing  a  high  reputation  for  wealth 
and  integrity,  and  having  business  agents  and  banks 
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on  ever)'  hand.  They  formed  a  wealthy  and  industri- 
ous class  of  citizens,  which  Emmanuel,  for  an  im- 
possible idea,  now  consented  to  banish  from  his 
dominions.  Though  he  banished  these  Jews  and  mar- 
ried the  Infanta  Isabella,  Fate  never  intended  that 
he  should  sit  upon  the  throne  of  Spain.  The  story 
is  told,  how  the  Royal  bride  and  bridegroom  passing 
through  the  cities  of  Castile  in  a  state  procession  as 
heirs  to  the  throne  of  Spain,  the  young  bride  fell  ill 
and  died  at  Toledo,  and  her  infant  son,  Dom  Miguel, 
did  not  live  to  realize  the  position  of  his  father,  but 
died  also  two  years  later.  These  two  deaths,  however, 
did  not  stop  Emmanuel's  scheming,  for  the  same  year 
he  married  Maria  of  Castile,  the  sister  of  his  deceased 
wife.  By  this  marriage  he  had  six  sons,  but  what  has 
sometimes  been  called,  in  relating  his  history,  "the 
curse  of  the  Jews"  pursued  them,  and  his  descend- 
ants failed  in  the  direct  line.  In  15 18  he  married  the 
third  time,  this  time  a  niece  of  the  great  Emperor 
Charles  V,  who  survived  him,  and  afterwards  married 
Francis  I  of  France.  While  he  was  scheming  fruit- 
lessly for  an  unattainable  desire,  Vasco  da  Gama 
doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  reached  India  by 
sea  (1498);  Pedro  Alvares  Cabral  (1500)  discovered 
Brazil;  Caspar  Corte-Real  discovered  Labrador,  and 
Joao  da  Castella  (1501)  discovered  the  islands  of  St. 
Helena  and  Ascension.  In  the  j'ear  1503  Amerigo 
Vespucci  first  visited  Rio  Plata  and  Paraguay;  Ruy 
Pereira  Coutinho  explored  Madagascar,  and  in  1509 
Diogo  Lopez  de  Sequeira  occupied  Malacca  and  ex- 
plored the  island  of  Sumatra;  in  15 16  Duarte  Coelho 
worked  his  way  up  the  coast  of  Cochin  China  and 
explored  Siam,  in  1517  Fernao  Peres  de  Andrade  estab- 
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lished  himself  at  Canton,  and  four  years  later  made  his 
way  up  to  Pekin;  in  1520  Magalhaes  (Magellan)  a 
Portuguese  sailor,  though  in  Spanish  service,  passed 
through  the  straits  which  bear  his  name,  opened  the 
way  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  beside  many  other  minor 
yet  not  unimportant  discoveries.  It  would  seem  that 
these  achievements  would  satisfy  any  monarch.  A 
mere  list  of  them  justifies  the  description  given  to  his 
reign  as  the  Fortunate.  The  immense  wealth  of  the 
crown  enabled  the  sovereign  to  bestow  large  pensions, 
and  the  glory  of  Portugal  was  spread  abroad,  while 
the  wealth  of  its  monarch  and  his  splendor  became 
proverbial.  In  this  reign  came  also  great  literary 
achievement,  and  though  he  banished  the  Jews,  Em- 
manuel was  a  sincere  patron  of  literature.  This  pal- 
ace of  Cintra  became  the  centre  of  culture,  wit  and 
poetry,  and  one  easily  imagines  these  gay  and  lovely 
halls  peopled  with  richly  gowned  ladies  and  gallant 
courtiers  listening  to  the  fascinating  and  thrilling 
tales  of  the  great  Portuguese  explorers,  who  from 
time  to  time  returned  triumphant  and  famous  from 
Africa  and  the  Indies.  Their  stories  told,  they  lived, 
in  many  instances,  to  hear  them  sung  in  great  national 
epics  like  that  of  Camoens. 

Near  the  chapel,  which  has  a  wonderful  ceiling,  we 
were  shown  the  room  where  Aff"onso  VI  was  confined 
as  a  prisoner  after  his  deposition,  having  lost  his  crown 
and  his  wife  through  his  brother  Dom  Pedro.  The 
prison  chamber  still  shows  the  pathetic  groove  worn  in 
the  brick  floor  —  a  saddening  souvenir  of  the  footsteps 
of  the  caged  monarch.  After  years  of  confinement 
he  died  in  1683,  while  listening  to  mass  through  an 
opening  in  the  wall. 
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Indeed,  this  old  palace  of  Cintra  with  its  stories, 
legends  and  memories  is  one  of  the  most  fascinating 
places  we  have  seen  on  our  journey.  Just  before 
leaving,  we  went  for  a  look  at  the  remarkable  kitchen. 
Huge  stoves  are  placed  directly  under  the  openings  of 
the  great  conical  chimneys,  and  it  looks  as  if  the  food 
of  the  nations  might  well  be  prepared  in  these  great 
ovens. 

The  outside  of  the  palace,  which  I  had  barely  time  to 
see  ere  we  were  whirled  away  up  the  mountain,  is  a  very 
good  example  of  the  old  Portuguese  Manuelina  archi- 
tecture; but  all  these  wonders  and  beauties  were  soon 
lost  to  sight  as  the  automobiles  mounted  higher  and 
higher,  through  the  great  park  of  Pena,  which  contains 
hundreds  and  hundreds  of  various  kinds  of  trees  and 
shrubs.  Oaks  and  elms,  silver  firs  of  Northern  climes 
grow  side  by  side  with  araucarias,  plane  trees,  papyri, 
bamboos,  rhododendrons  and  ferns,  while  literally 
thousands  of  beautiful  camellias  seemed  scattered 
everywhere,  their  dark  rich  green  brightened  by  their 
brilliant  blossoms. 

Presently  we  stopped  before  a  little  wooden  chalet. 
Here  we  left  the  motors,  and  following  the  Queen  and 
the  Infanta  around  this  quaint  little  cottage,  we  found 
a  dainty  lunch  table  prettily  arranged  in  an  open 
space  overlooking  this  wonderful  park.  Awaj'  in  the 
distance  stretched  up  into  the  blue  the  picturesque 
towers  and  turrets  of  Pena's  castle,  now  gleaming  in 
the  sunshine.  Beyond,  the  jagged  ruined  walls  of  the 
old  Moorish  castle  stood  out  against  the  sky,  and 
thus,  amid  picturesque  scenery,  beautiful  flowers  and 
the  perfumed  breezes  of  this  sunny  spring  morning 
we  enjoyed  the  delightful  as  well  as  delicious  hospi- 
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tality  of  Queen  Amelie  of  Portugal.  We  had  hardly 
turned  the  corner  of  the  Httle  chalet  when  a  group  of 
delighted  dogs  bounded  toward  us,  and  the  Queen 
Amelie  called  each  by  name,  and  seemed  as  delighted 
to  see  them  as  they  were  to  welcome  their  beloved 
mistress.  •  - 

Indeed,  the  personality  of  Queen  Amelie  is  altogether 
charming,  and  Portugal  was  surely  fortunate  to  secure 
the  interest  of  so  warm-hearted  as  well  as  so  dis- 
tinguished a  sovereign.  Her  careful  attention  and 
donations  to  the  poor  have  ever  been  unceasing. 
Hospitals  have  received  her  endowment,  charitable 
institutions  her  generous  donations,  and  in  all  ways 
she  has  tried  to  show  her  real  and  substantial  interest 
in  the  people  of  her  adopted  country. 

During  the  luncheon  some  wonderfully  fine  shrimps 
were  served,  and  the  Queen  explained  that  only  that 
morning  an  aged  fisherman  had  brought  to  the  palace, 
as  a  token  of  his  loyalty  and  devotion  to  his  sovereign, 
a  basket  with  the  best  of  his  catch  therein.  If  in 
vegetation  Lisbon  and  the  surrounding  country  are 
considered  the  best  in  Europe,  surely  the  sea  is  not 
second  in  its  fruitfulness,  for  no  fish  market  in  the 
world  is  finer.  No  wonder  that  Southey  writes  that 
Cintra  is  "the  most  blessed  spot  on  the  habitable 
globe,"  and  the  old  Spanish  proverb  says  "Dejar  a 
Cintra,  y  ver  al  mundo  entero,  Es  con  verdad,  cami- 
nar  en  capuchera."  (To  see  the  world  and  yet  leave 
Cintra  out,  Is,  verily,  to  go  blindfold  about.)  And 
indeed,  it  seems  as  if  Nature  had  regarded  Portugal 
as  a  special  treasure  house,  for  the  country  is  not  only 
rich  in  beauty,  climate  and  agricultural  fertility,  but 
the  mountains  to  the  north  are  filled  with  the  richest 
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possible  stores  of  mineral  wealth.  Rare  flowers  and 
luxurious  vegetation  abound,  fine  wines  and  luscious 
fruits  are  plentiful,  and  as  we  sat  looking  up  to  the 
great  castle  of  Pena  and  down  through  the  flowering 
glades  of  the  park,  I  could  but  think  w  ith  Byron 

"Lo!  Cintra's  glorious  Eden  intervenes 
In  variegated  maze  of  mount  and  glen. 
Ah  me!  what  hand  can  pencil  guide,  or  pen, 
To  follow  half  on  which  the  eye  dilates 
Through  views  more  dazzling  unto  mortal  ken 
Than  those  whereof  such  things  the  bard  relates. 
Who  to  the  awe-struck  world  unlocked  Elysium's  gates?" 

The  Infanta  especially  enjoyed  this  lovely  out-of-door 
luncheon.  She  loves  everything  that  is  beautiful,  and 
is  quite  as  enthusiastic  as  myself  over  the  glories  of 
Cintra.  Then,  too,  Queen  Amelie  had  ordered  all  the 
things  that  the  Infanta  most  liked,  and  I  shall  not 
soon  forget  the  rare  fruits,  especially  the  strawberries, 
of  which  the  Infanta  is  particularly  fond. 

When  we  looked  for  the  motors,  by  a  magic  wand 
they  had  changed  to  carriages,  and  we  continued  the 
journey  up  the  mountain  in  easy  open  victorias.  On 
and  on  we  went,  through  graceful  Moorish  arch\\'ays 
made  bright  by  the  Portuguese  tiles,  past  the  "Jardim 
das  Camelias,"  the  most  wonderful  sight  with  its  five 
thousand  camellias  covered  with  their  gorgeous  masses 
of  blossoms.  This  was  the  favorite  flower  of  King 
Ferdinand  of  Coburg,  the  Prince  Consort  of  Queen 
Maria  III,  but  as  well  as  the  camellias,  there  were 
numerous  rhododendrons  and  countless  azaleas.  It 
seemed  too  wonderful  to  really  be  true,  and  today's 
happenings  have  been  so  full  of  charm,  beauty  and 
pleasure,  as  well  as  so  full   of   interest  and   historic 
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memories  that  it  is  difficult  to  believe  they  have  all 
been  crowded  into  one  short  day. 

At  last  we  reached  the  entrance  of  the  castle,  which 
was  erected  in  1840-50  by  King  Ferdinand  on  the  site 
of  a  convent,  which  in  turn  had  been  built  by  the  great 
Emmanuel  I  in  fulfillment  of  a  vow.  The  story  goes 
that  near  the  highest  point  of  this  rock  of  Lisbon,  the 
fortunate  Emmanuel  was  accustomed  to  come  and 
watch  for  hours  together,  trying  to  discern  the  tiny 
sail  of  Vasco  da  Gama,  and  always  hoping  for  the 
great  discoverer's  return  from  his  voyage  to  India. 
In  those  days  only  the  tiny  Jeronomite  hermitage 
sheltered  the  anxious  monarch  on  these  rocky  heights. 
As  his  anxiety  grew,  his  devotion  increased,  and  he 
vowed  that  if  the  great  explorer  returned  successfully 
from  his  voyage,  a  monastery  should  be  built  worthy 
of  the  order  and  in  memory  of  the  great  event. 

We  had  been  climbing  and  climbing  while  I  repeated 
the  lines  of  Byron  to  myself,  and  surely  no  one  loved 
beauty  more  than  the  great  English  poet. 

"Then  slowly  climb  the  many-winding  way, 
And  frequent  turn  to  linger  as  you  go, 
From  loftier  rocks  new  loveliness  survey, 
And  rest  ye  at  'Our  Lady's  house  of  woe.'" 

I  took  a  picture  of  the  Infanta  and  Her  Majesty  as 
they  stood  at  the  great  picturesque  ivy-grown  entrance 
to  the  great  castle,  whose  architecture  is  a  little  diffi- 
cult to  describe.  Its  irregular  outline,  its  combination 
of  styles,  its  curious  lofty  towers,  and  its  immense  size, 
on  the  very  top  of  these  jagged  peaks  give  the  effect 
of  a  palace  built  by  magic,  not  by  men. 

Like  many  other  monasteries,  this  of  the  Jerono- 
mites  was  disestablished  and  secularized  by  the  state 
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in  1834,  and  King  Ferdinand,  the  first  cousin  of  Queen 
Victoria  and  Prince  Albert  of  England,  bought  the 
building  and  converted  it  into  this  Royal  palace. 
Here  on  the  top  of  these  jagged  rocks,  in  the  palace 
which  he  made  so  comfortable,  and  despite  a  supreme 
indifference  to  architectural  rules,  quite  beautiful, 
he  lived  the  last  years  of  his  life,  with  his  second  and 
morganatic  wife,  who  was  given  the  title  of  Countess 
of  Edla.  Not  much  remains  of  the  pure  Manuelina 
edifice,  except  here  and  there  a  few  windows  and  a 
tower.  Nevertheless,  the  effect  of  the  whole  seems 
curiously  to  correspond  with  the  unusual  and  almost 
unexampled  agreements  of  northern  and  southern 
vegetation  of  the  country.  As  the  northern  pine  and 
the  southern  palm  and  the  rarest  flowers  of  north 
and  south  grow  side  by  side,  thus  also  contradict- 
ing climatic  rules,  then  similarly  Moorish  and  north 
German  baronial  features  of  architecture  seem  in  this 
wonderful  palace  to  meet,  and  find  themselves  surprised 
at  their  own  attractiveness,  side  by  side. 

The  large  sunny,  open  courtyard  of  the  castle  brings 
us  nearly  to  the  great  tower,  which  for  the  first  time 
now  seems  a  reality,  but  still  the  illusion  of  fairyland 
is  not  lost,  for  as  we  mount  the  steps  of  the  convent 
church,  we  are  confronted  by  a  curious  arched  vestibule 
surmounted  with  an  unique  and  rather  startling  elon- 
gated pyramidal  tower  of  brilliant  blue  tiles.  Their 
lustre  flashes  in  the  sunshine,  and  I  wondered  as  we 
passed  under  the  archway,  if  after  all,  this  were  not 
"a  magic,"  and  if  perhaps  the  tower  of  blue  tiles  would 
not  suddenly  become  the  cap  of  some  strange,  quaint 
person  who  would  greet  us  presently  within. 

Once   inside,    however,   a    magnificent   Renaissance 
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alabaster  altar  made  us  forget  all  else.  It  is  the  jewel 
of  the  whole  palace,  and  the  exquisite  carvings  of  the 
translucent  alabaster,  combined  with  jasper  and  black 
marble,  represent  groups  of  figures  and  scenes  from 
the  Passion.  That  the  light  effects  through  the  rare 
carvings  may  be  enjoyed  to  the  full,  the  whole 
structure  is  so  arranged  that  it  turns  on  a  pivot,  and 
seen  in  the  varied  lights,  is  one  of  the  rarest  art 
treasures  to  be  found  anywhere.  It  is  the  work  of 
Nicolas  Chatranez  and  was  originally  in  the  convent 
Belem.  From  the  chapel  we  were  taken  all  over  the 
castle  with  its  numerous  rooms;  passing  through  the 
hall,  called  that  of  the  "Veados,"  which  is  adorned 
with  many  trophies  of  the  hunt,  we  found  ourselves 
in  the  cupola  of  the  great  tower,  and  the  view  which 
we  had  from  this  wonderful  place  can  be  scarcely  sur- 
passed, I  should  think.  Looking  one  way,  we  could 
see  the  bold,  massive,  crenelated  towers  of  the  ruins  of 
the  "Castello  dos  Mouros."  This  great  ruin  is  in  two 
parts,  to  which  a  great  double  wall  ascends.  It  is 
overgrown  now  with  much  verdure,  but  it  is  one  of 
the  most  picturesque  of  these  tawny  Moorish  ruins 
of  the  Peninsula.  In  another  direction  we  could 
see  the  great  "Cruz  Alta,"  the  highest  summit  of  the 
Serra  de  Cintra,  that  rises  proudly  to  its  1735  feet, 
crowned  with  a  statue  of  Vasco  da  Gama.  On  still 
another  side,  the  long  undulating  plain  toward  Lisbon 
extended  in  fertile  greenness  of  the  spring  far,  far 
away  until,  on  looking  closer,  we  could  discern  the 
fine  buildings  of  Lisbon;  while  to  the  west  stretched 
the  mighty  Atlantic,  and  it  seemed  as  if  we  could 
strain  our  gaze  almost  to  New  York  so  vast  and  so 
far  away  did  the  horizon  seem.     The  air  was  as  clear 
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as  crystal,  yet  so  distinctly  did  the  eye  follow  the  sea 
that  it  was  difficult  to  discern  the  line  that  divided  sky 
from  water.  The  view  toward  the  town  is  almost  start- 
ling in  its  quick,  sharp  descent  to  the  village  of  Cintra 
below,  and  one  recalls  the  Portuguese  poet's  lines: 

"Eis  campinas  que  ao  ceo  seu  canto  elevam,  Aqui 
o  espafo  alem  a  immensidade."  ("Behold  the  plains, 
their  psalms  raise  to  the  sea,  Here  spread  below  in 
space,  beyond  immensity.") 

It  seemed  there  could  be  little  more  that  was  lovely 
that  we  had  not  seen  in  Cintra,  but  we  were  wrong. 
Taken  most  thoughtfully  by  Her  Majesty  to  her  sitting 
room  to  rest  for  a  bit,  the  Countess  Figueroa,  at  the 
Infanta's  suggestion,  threw  open  the  long  French 
windows  of  this  pretty  boudoir,  and  from  the  stately 
Manuelina  terrace  on  to  which  the  Queen  now  led  us, 
the  views  of  trees,  of  park,  of  flowers,  of  the  tawny 
Moorish  ruins  were  to  be  seen  in  another  aspect, 
but  equally  charming.  But  it  was  not  necessary  to 
look  far  off  to  find  beauty,  for  from  the  terrace  we 
could  see  another  portion  of  this  fairy  palace.  There 
were  octagonal  towers  completely  covered  with  colored 
tiles  and  topped  with  curious  round  domes,  jutting  bay 
windows,  lavishly  and  extravagantly  decorated  with 
carved  stonework,  gardens  which  sprang  from  plots 
arranged  by  clever  gardeners  almost  on  the  roofs  of 
other  portions  of  the  palace,  entrances  with  curious 
twisted  and  turned  pillars  which  were  of  stone,  but 
seemed  of  some  magic  soft  stuff  that  had  been  manip- 
ulated by  the  fingers  of  a  magician,  curious  windows 
with  quaint  canopies  of  carved  stone  and  tiles,  the 
whole  effect  being  one  of  brilliant  color,  lavish  work- 
manship, absolutely  unique,  yet  fascinatingly  attrac- 
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tive  from  its  very  bizarreness.  The  wind  was  blowing 
rather  stiffly  on  this  ManueHna  terrace,  and  as  Her 
Majesty  said  there  was  much  yet  to  see,  we  regretfully 
left  the  beautiful,  never-to-be-forgotten  castle  of  Pena. 

If  a  detailed  description  were  given  of  this  mar- 
vellous pile,  it  would  come  up  to  the  wildest  imagination 
of  any  "castle  in  the  air"  which  the  most  ideal- 
istic dreamer  has  ever  imagined.  The  magic  wand 
had  now  turned  again,  the  carriages  were  taking  us 
quickly  down  the  mountain,  through  the  parkway, 
past  the  wonderful  flowers;  the  dogs  were  barking 
and  scampering  hither  and  yon,  and  we  were  soon  at 
the  little  chalet  of  our  morning  luncheon.  Not  a 
moment  was  lost,  the  carriages  were  soon  left  behind, 
we  were  in  the  motors  once  again,  and  speeding  from 
Cintra  over  an  excellent  road  that  skirted  the  moun- 
tains for  some  miles,  bringing  us  at  last  to  another 
Royal  Palace  of  "Cascaes." 

This  is  a  favorite  resort  in  the  summer  of  the  people 
of  Lisbon,  and  was  the  favorite  dwelling  place  of  the 
late  King  Charles.  The  large  living  room  of  the 
palace  was  attractive,  and  opened  out  onto  a  broad 
terrace  mounted  with  heavy  cannon,  which  overlooked 
the  bay  and  the  tower  of  the  "Cidadella."  This  part 
of  the  country,  the  Queen  tells  us,  is  often  called  the 
"Riviera"  of  Portugal,  though  its  season  is  August, 
but  in  winter  in  recent  years  many  English  visitors 
have  found  it  a  delightful  place  to  spend  the  cold 
season,  and  numerous  villas  and  elaborate  country 
houses  have  sprung  up  about  the  town  on  the  hill 
slopes,  today  brilliant  and  beautiful  in  their  spring 
floral  glory.  Queen  Amelie  has  never  particularly 
cared  for  "Cascaes,"  but  it  is  a  superstition  in  Portu- 
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gnl  th;it  it  is  far  more  fortunate  than  the  palace  of 
Necessidades  in  Lisbon,  which  has  seemed  to  be  rather 
fatal,  and  has  surely  been  the  scene  of  much  sadness. 
Queen  Maria  II,  wife  of  King  Ferdinand,  died  in  the 
Necessidades  in  1853.  Eight  years  later  her  three 
sons,  Peter,  Ferdinand  and  John,  died  of  typhus 
fever  in  the  palace;  Queen  Stephanie,  wife  of  John 
V,  died  here  also,  and  when  on  Christmas  Day,  in 
1 861,  the  life  of  Prince  John  was  despaired  of,  the 
magistrates  of  Lisbon  sent  a  deputation  to  the  young 
King  Louis  I  begging  him  to  take  leave  of  what 
seemed  to  be  a  fatal  palace  for  the  Royal  Family  of 
Portugal.  The  King  complied  and  was  escorted  the 
same  night  to  the  palace  of  Cascaes  by  thousands  of 
his  people  carrying  torches.* 

We  motored  along  the  shore  through  Estoril  where 
two  very  modern  looking  hotels  and  many  gardens 
and  flowers  spoke  eloquently  of  the  little  town's  pop- 
ularity as  a  Portuguese  resort.  The  ride  along  the 
shore  was  very  lovely,  and  ere  long  we  were  speeding 
through  Belem  enjoying  the  view  of  its  great  tower. 
Before  we  could  realize  the  day  was  over  the  Queen 
had  left  us  at  the  hotel,  and  the  Infanta  and  I  were 
gasping  a  bit  over  our  teacups  at  the  marvels  and 
wonders  which  Her  Majesty  had  so  charminglj^  and 
so  generously  arranged  for  us  to  enjoy.  It  has,  never- 
theless, been  a  very  strenuous  day,  and  I  am  hoping 
that  the  Infanta  will  decide  to  remain  quiet  tomorrow. 

T. 

'  It  seems  a  curious  incident  tlint  Kiny  Manuel  of  PortuR.iI  was  to  liavc  gone 
to  Cascaes  on  the  ni^ht  when  the  Revolution  broke  out  in  Lisbon,  which  made 
his  departure  from  the  palace  of  the  Necessidades  impossible.  If  the  navy  had 
obeyed  orders  and  moved  into  the  waters  near  Cascaes,  their  opportunities  for 
aiding  the  Revolutionists  would  have  been  larRcly  destroyed. 
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Lisbon,  April 

My  dear  M: 

This  morning  a  telephone  from  the  palace  told  me 
that  I  had  the  privilege  of  photographing  all  the  state, 
and  also  private,  rooms  of  Their  Majesties.  I  have 
taken  numerous  pictures,  His  Majesty  even  sending 
word  that  I  could  also  take  his  private  study,  and  I 
hope  very  much  that  my  camera  will  prove  worthy 
of  the  honor  done  it. 

Later  we  took  a  turn  about  Lisbon,  and  investigated 
the  many  attractive  shops,  the  lovely  perfume  made 
from  the  violets  of  Portugal  being  the  best  of  our  pur- 
chases. The  long  Aveneda  da  Liberdade  is  really  a 
magnificent  promenade,  and  a  street  leading  off  of  it  is 
named  for  the  great  Alexandre  Herculano,  whom  the 
Portuguese  seem  never  tired  of  honoring.  The  busy 
Rua  da  Carmo  has  many  tempting  shops,  and  near  it 
again  is  another  street,  which  does  the  poet  Garrett 
honor,  and  is  also  excellent  for  shopping.  We  have 
left  many  of  the  museums,  which  we  know  are  inter- 
esting, until  another  visit,  as  we  really  cannot  see  every- 
thing in  a  few  days,  though  the  National  Library  is 
most  tempting  to  me  for  the  famous  manuscripts  that 
I  know  it  contains.  If  it  is  possible  I  shall  endeavor  to 
run  away  some  morning  early,  and  get  a  look  at  the 
first  edition  of  the  "  Lusiads  "  of  the  great  Camoens.  We 
passed  a  stately  monument  erected  to  the  poet  in  the 
Pra^a  that  bears  his  name.  The  heroic  figure  stands 
on  a  great  octagonal  pedestal,  with  a  drawn  sword  in 
one  hand,  and  a  copy  of  the  "Lusiads"  in  the  other. 
As  Cervantes  lost  his  left  arm  in  the  battle  of  Lepanto, 
so  Camoens  lost  his  right  eye  in  a  skirmish  with  the 
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Moors,  and  the  sculptor  has  not  in  any  way  tried  to 
conceal  this  defect.  Around  the  pedestal  are  arranged 
the  statues  of  eight  other  Portuguese  writers:  Lopes, 
Nunes,  the  chroniclers  d'Azurara,  de  Barros,  and 
others. 

Queen  Amelie  came  in  the  afternoon  for  a  visit  to 
the  Infanta,  and  this  morning  we  went  with  the  Duke 
of  Oporto  in  his  automobile  across  the  city  to  the  shores 
of  the  river,  where  a  very  nicely  arranged  ferry  took 
us  across  to  a  little  town  directly  opposite  to  the  city. 
Leaving  the  automobile  in  the  little  square,  we  climbed 
the  hill  around  the  fort  and  had  a  most  beautiful  view 
of  the  city  of  Lisbon,  with  the  great  river  Tagus  rush- 
ing outward  to  the  sea,  and  forming  one  of  the  most 
wonderful  harbors  in  the  world.  Away  on  one  side  an- 
other of  the  royal  palaces  nestled  in  the  great  groves  of 
pine  and  palm  trees,  while  along  the  edge  of  the  river 
were  picturesquely  grouped  numerous  "saveiros,"  as 
the  curious  boats  of  the  fishermen  of  Lisbon  are  called. 
They  are  so  constructed  that  they  can  sail  either  back- 
wards or  forwards,  and  indeed  on  our  way  this  morning 
we  passed  by  the  fish  market,  where  the  picturesque 
dress  of  the  Portuguese  peasant  women,  eagerly  en- 
gaged in  marketing  what  is  always  a  remarkable  catch 
at  Lisbon,  formed  an  interesting  and  typical  picture. 
As  we  rounded  a  turn  in  the  road  on  our  way  up  to 
the  high  point  from  which  we  had  this  lovely  view, 
we  passed  a  group  of  Portuguese  students  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Coimbra.  They  wore  their  college  gowns, 
but  looked  anything  but  pedantic  mounted  on  sturdy 
little  donkeys,  and  seemed  very  merry  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  their  excursion  of  the  day.  The  view  recalled 
the  famous  lines  in  the  "Lusiads": 
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"Eis  aqui,  quasi  cume  da  cabe^a 
De  Europa  toda,  o  reino  Lusitano; 
Onde  a  terra  se  acaba,  e  o  mar  come9a, 
E  onde  Phebo  repousa  no  Oceano." 

"  See,  the  head-crowning  coronet  is  she, 
Of  general  Europe,  Lusitania's  reign, 
Where  endeth  land  and  where  beginneth  sea, 
And  Phoebus  sinks  to  rest  upon  the  main." 

It  was  at  the  University  of  Coimbra  that  the 
most  famous  authors  and  statesmen  of  Portugal 
received  their  education.  It  was  founded  by  King 
Diniz  in  1300  in  Lisbon,  but  the  students  in  those 
days  seem  to  be  much  Hke  the  students  of  the  present, 
for  their  gaieties  and  their  quarrels  were  found  to  be 
much  too  noisy  for  the  city,  and  the  University  was  re- 
moved to  Coimbra  in  1308.  Two  attempts  were  made 
to  establish  it  at  Lisbon  later  on,  and  finally  John  III, 
perceiving  that  the  noisy  capital  was  hardly  suited 
for  quiet  study,  moved  it  for  all  time  to  Coimbra. 
The  great  King  John  gave  the  university  earnest  atten- 
tion, and  Andrea  Govea  and  his  brother,  long  famous 
as  scholars  in  Europe,  were  summoned  back  to  their 
native  land  to  take  charge.  With  them  came  George 
Buchanan,  said  by  some  to  be  the  greatest  scholar 
Scotland  has  ever  produced,  Arnaldus  Fabricius,  and 
Elias  Vinetus,  the  learned  Frenchman.  The  Inquisi- 
tion interfered  with  the  advancement  of  learning; 
Andrea  Govea  died  and  Buchanan  was  persecuted, 
but  the  result  of  the  introduction  of  a  knowledge  of 
classical  literature  had  its  effect  upon  Portuguese 
prose  and  poetry.  Indeed,  the  first  modern  drama- 
tist, nearly  a  century  before  Shakespeare  or  Calderon, 
appeared  in  Portugal  in   the    person  of  Gil  Vicente, 
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but  far  above  them  all  stands  the  figure  of  Luis  de 
Camoes,  commonly  called  in  English  "Camoens," 
who,  as  one  eminent  writer  says,  was  "One  of  the 
most  sui)remely  gifted  poets  the  world  has  ever  seen." 
He  was  born  in  1525,  the  son  of  a  captain  in  the 
Portuguese  navy.  Though  noble  by  birth,  his  rank 
was  not  of  the  first  in  the  Portuguese  nobility.  At 
the  university  of  Coimbra  he  acquired  great  knowl- 
edge of  the  Latin  poets,  and  of  the  symbolism  of  Latin 
and  Greek  legends  and  mythology,  and  his  poetical 
powers  soon  became  manifest.  He  fell  in  love  with  a 
lady  of  the  court  and  thanks  to  her  meddling  friends, 
was  exiled  from  Lisbon  to  the  coast  of  Morocco 
where  in  a  skirmish  with  the  Moors  he  lost  his  right 
eye.  Disappointed,  unhappy,  he  sailed  for  India,  later 
served  a  term  in  prison  for  a  street  brawl  in  Lisbon, 
and  went  again  to  the  East.  In  Asia,  Camoens  seems 
to  have  remained  some  sixteen  years,  but  during  that 
time  he  learned  much  that  makes  real  and  charming 
many  passages  in  his  great  poem.  He  made  no  money 
in  India,  and  seems  to  have  had  an  unfortunate  facil- 
ity for  making  enemies,  but  as  if  inspired,  he  devoted 
his  whole  time,  on  his  return  to  his  own  country, 
to  the  revision  and  perfecting  of  his  famous  poem. 
His  later  years  were  utterly  miserable;  poor  and  neg- 
lected, he  had  to  subsist  on  what  his  Javan  slave 
could  beg  for  him.  The  subject  of  his  great  epic,  as 
you  remember,  is  Vasco  da  Gama's  first  voyage  to 
India  and  his  return,  but  the  poem  is  not  confined  to 
the  narration  of  the  perils  of  the  voyage;  it  abounds 
in  long  episodes,  and  the  careful  study  of  the  "Lusiads" 
gives  one  a  fairly  good  knowledge  of  Portuguese  his- 
tory.    Every  old   Portuguese  family  name  figures  in 
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the  famous  epic,  and  his  great  power  of  historic  descrip- 
tion "is  of  itself  enough  to  make  Camoens  the  national 
poet  of  Portugal."     But  he  is  not  merely  a  national 
poet,  "he  is  a  hero  telling  of  an  heroic  deed  done  by 
an  heroic  people,  and  this  secures  for  him  the  interest 
of  readers  of  all  nations  who  can  appreciate  true  hero- 
ism."    Vasco  da  Gama    was  a  Portuguese  sailor,  it 
is  true,  but  the  results  of  his  enterprise  did  much  for 
Europe  and  the  world,  and  the  poet  who  sings  his 
praises  was  heard  by  the  world.     Every  Portuguese 
knows  his  Camoens  as  the  Italians  their  Dante,  the 
Germans  their  Goethe,  or  the  English,  Shakespeare; 
and  even  in  far  away  Brazil  the  Portuguese-speaking 
people  still  venerate  and  love  the  great  poet  of  their 
own  language. 

Another  student  of  this  university  was  Antonio 
Ferreira,  and  his  tragedy,  the  touching  and  pathetic 
story  of  Ines  de  Castro,  remains  "to  this  day  the 
finest  drama  in  the  Portuguese  language"  and  stands 
as  one  writer  tells  us,  "almost  as  far  above  other  dra- 
matic attempts  of  subsequent  ages  as  Camoen's  great 
epic  towers  above  all  imitations." 

We  are  very  sorry  not  only  that  we  cannot  visit 
Coimbra  and  its  university,  but  also  that  we  cannot 
accept  the  invitation  very  cordially  and  generously 
given  to  the  Infanta  and  to  us  by  the  Duke,  to  motor 
with  him  to  Oporto  and  other  interesting  towns  in 
Portugal.  The  Infanta  and  I  both  have  explained, 
however,  that  my  journey  is  primarily  a  journey 
through  Spain,  and  that  on  starting  out  I  had  not 
intended  to  come  to  Portugal,  but  that,  because 
of  our  mutual  desire  to  have  a  glimpse  of  this 
beautiful   country,  and    the    Infanta's  wish  to  greet 
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her  Royal  relatives,  we  had  made  the  short  detour  to 
Lisbon. 

On  our  way  back  we  stopped  at  the  great  church 
of  Estrella,  which  is  now  officially  styled  by  the  very 
long  name  of  "Basilica  do  Santissimo  CorafSo  de 
Jesus,"  and  its  two  towers  and  lofty  dome  are  very 
attractive.  It  was  built  on  the  site  of  an  old  convent 
in  fultillment  of  a  vow  of  Queen  Maria  I,  whose  prayers 
for  an  heir  to  the  throne  had  been  heard.  The  archi- 
tects took  the  church  at  Mafra  as  their  model.  The 
interior  is  very  ornate,  and  near  the  high  altar  is  the 
sarcophagus  of  Queen  Maria,  who  died  in  Rio  de  Janeiro 
in  1816.  There  are  beautiful  gardens  opposite  the 
church,  in  fact  there  seem  to  be  gardens  ever>'^vhere 
in  Lisbon.  Near  here  is  the  English  church  and  ceme- 
tery, with  its  many  tall  and  stately  cypress  trees, 
where  are  buried  in  this  oldest  Protestant  burjang 
ground  in  the  country,  Henr}'  Fielding,  the  immortal 
author  of  "Tom  Jones,"  and  Dr.  Philip  Doddridge, 
the  eminent  Non-Conformist  divine. 

His  Royal  Highness  came  back  to  lunch  with  us 
at  the  hotel,  and  late  this  afternoon  I  have  assisted 
the  Infanta,  who  gave  a  great  many  audiences,  in  fact 
a  sort  of  semi-reception,  to  the  Spanish  residents  in 
Lisbon,  and  a  few  Spanish  ladies  who  have  married  in 
Portugal.  Charming  people  they  all  seemed  to  be, 
and  especially  delighted  with  an  opportunity  to  greet 
Her  Royal  Highness.  I  had  not  foreseen  so  much 
formality,  and  certainly  not  so  much  court  life,  and 
the  Infanta  herself  said  she  did  not  think  at  first  of 
the  omnipresent  "book"  which  on  all  occasions  must 
be  with  Royalty  on  their  travels.  Of  course  you 
know  that  it  is  not  suitable  to  leave  cards  on  a  Royal 
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person,  but  proper  courtesy  is  expressed  by  autograph- 
ing your  name  in  a  sort  of  visitor's  book,  which  is  al- 
ways accessible  in  the  foyer  where  Royalty  stays. 
Here  in  Lisbon  there  has  been  no  book,  and  it  was  not 
a  little  curious  to  see  inscribed  on  a  bit  of  paper, 
with  the  "International  Company  of  Wagon-lits"  at 
the  top,  the  Marques  and  Marquesa  de  Pombal,  a 
descendant  of  the  great  minister  under  King  Joseph. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  great  Marques  de  Pombal 
had  great  ability,  and  exerted  great  influence  over 
his  sovereign.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  man  fond 
of  music,  of  art,  of  architecture,  and  one  who  also 
encouraged  agriculture,  besides  interesting  himself  too 
in  the  glass  works  of  Leira,  the  laces  of  Vianna,  and 
the  potteries  of  Aveiro  that  deserved  their  great  repu- 
tation. Indeed,  we  stopped  for  a  moment  the  other 
morning  at  one  of  the  present  day  great  pottery  shops 
which  was  filled  with  beautiful  and  interesting  things. 
We  were  sorry  that  the  present  Marquesa  de  Pombal 
did  not  come  this  afternoon  with  the  many  who 
came  to  pay  their  respects  to  Her  Royal  Highness, 
and  scarcely  had  the  last  lady  departed  when  it  was 
five  o'clock,  the  hour  announced  for  the  visit  of 
His  Majesty  to  the  Infanta.  At  the  door  F.  B.  and 
I  greeted  the  handsome  young  monarch,  who  was 
most  gracious  and  seemed  pleased  and  interested  as  I 
answered  his  questions  about  Cintra  with  a  flow  of 
enthusiastic  adjectives,  but  at  the  door  of  Her  Royal 
Highness'  salon  we  left  His  Majesty  to  enjoy  a  quiet 
tea  with  his  Spanish  relation. 

F.  B.  and  I  were  quietly  talking  over  our  fortunate 
happenings  in  our  own  little  salon,  when  a  tap  came 
on  the  door.    Thinking  it  was  the  waiter  bringing  our 
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tea,  I  called  simply  "Come  in,"  and  as  the  door 
opened,  who  should  stand  there  but  the  King  with  the 
Infanta  on  his  arm.  "Tryphosa,"  said  the  Infanta, 
"His  Majesty  wants  to  pay  a  visit  to  you,  and  it  will 
please  him  to  have  tea  with  you  here."  Never  was  I 
more  surprised,  but  by  a  most  fortunate  chance 
there  were  extra  cups  and  other  necessaries  all  in 
readiness.  Though  my  salon  is  very  tiny  and  the 
Infanta's  very  large,  we  had  a  very  merry  and  cer- 
tainly cozy  tea,  while  His  Majesty  asked  me  many 
questions  about  my  music,  looked  over  much  of  the 
program  I  am  to  sing  for  him  tomorrow  night,  and 
was  generally  most  charming  and  agreeable. 

Only  two  more  days  in  Portugal,  but  so  much  has 
happened  that  it  seems  as  if  we  had  been  here  some 
time  already.  This  evening  I  have  had  a  final  re- 
hearsal, and  although  you  might  think  I  would  be  a 
little  tired,  I  am  feeling  very  well  indeed,  and  seem 
to  be  in  excellent  voice. 

T. 


Lisbon,  April 
Aly  dear  M: 

We  went  this  morning  with  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of 
Oporto  to  the  Church  of  Sao  Roque  to  see  the  wonder- 
ful wall  tiles  by  Francisco  de  Matos,  and  the  famous 
chapel  of  Sao  Joao  Baptista,  which  was  erected  by 
King  John  V.  It  was  constructed  in  Rome  with  the 
costliest  marbles,  consecrated  by  the  Pope,  then  taken 
all  to  pieces  and  shipped  to  Lisbon.  This  would  seem 
impossible,  but  was  evidently  successfully  and  care- 
fully done.     From  the  church  we  went  to  the  Se  Patri- 
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archal,  or  cathedral,  which  is  the  oldest  ecclesiastical 
building  in  Lisbon,  for  one  of  the  five  patriarchs  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  has  his  see  here  in  Portugal. 
This  great  cathedral  was  founded  by  Affonso  Hen- 
riques  in  1150  after  the  conquest  of  Lisbon.  It  is  built 
half  way  up  a  great  hill  near  the  castle  of  St.  George, 
with  which  it  is  said  to  be  connected  by  an  under- 
ground passage.  Pope  Boniface  IX  invested  it  with 
the  dignity  of  a  Metropolitan  church.  At  the  door, 
dressed  in  his  scarlet  robes  and  laces,  the  patriarch 
with  attendant  bishops  met  the  Infanta  and  her 
Royal  host.  The  walls  of  the  interior  are  lined  with 
blue  and  white  tiles,  and  in  one  of  the  side  chapels 
are  the  tombs  of  AfTonso  IV  and  his  wife,  Beatrice; 
our  visit,  however,  was  not  especially  to  see  the  church, 
but  rather  the  famous  treasury.  The  great  patriarch, 
preceded  by  priests  and  other  ecclesiastical  dignitaries 
led  us  quickly  to  an  upper  hall  where,  arranged  on 
long  tables,  was  a  marvellous  collection  of  Portuguese 
gold  and  silver  plate  in  the  form  of  chalices  and 
other  utensils  of  the  church.  Many  of  these  are 
studded  with  the  rarest  jewels,  and  furnish  in  them- 
selves a  veritable  museum.  About  the  walls  had  been 
hung  for  the  Infanta's  special  pleasure  rare  Gobelin 
tapestries,  and  beautiful  gold  embroidered  church 
vestments,  rare  lace  and  other  glories  of  the  cere- 
monies of  the  Roman  church,  were  laid  out  for  Royal 
enjoyment  and  inspection.  It  was  really  delightful 
to  see  this  fine  gold  and  silver  work  which  I  think 
many  people  do  not  realize  is  so  peculiarly  beautiful  in 
Portugal.  The  rest  of  the  afternoon  the  Infanta  and 
His  Royal  Highness  spent  in  other  sight-seeing,  but  I 
wished  to  rest  to  be  in  readiness  for  the  long  program 
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which  will  be  really  a  "tour  de  force"  if  it  goes  off 
well.  I  shall  sing  several  Mozart  arias,  the  aria  with 
the  long  flute  cadenzas,  and  several  groups  of  modern 
French  songs,  with  a  scattering  of  German  lieder. 

Later.  —Our  evening  at  the  palace  has  been  delight- 
ful. Again  His  Majesty  placed  me  at  his  left  at 
dinner,  and  most  considerately  talked  to  me,  never 
asking  me  questions  and  seemingly  realizing,  like  the 
true  musician  he  is,  that  a  singer  cannot  talk  a  great 
deal  before  a  long  program.  Both  Queen  Amelie  and 
the  King  have  been  most  enthusiastic  about  my  sing- 
ing, and  have  said  things  to  me  and  to  the  Infanta, 
which  she  will  write  to  you,  but  which  my  modesty 
forbids.  The  King  is  particularly  fond  of  the  mod- 
ern French  songs,  and  the  Mozart  delighted  the  Queen 
and  the  Infanta. 

Tomorrow  the  Infanta  leaves  for  Paris.  We  shall 
feel  utterly  lost  without  her,  but  as  a  last  fare- 
well, Their  Majesties  have  invited  her  to  lunch  with 
them  at  the  palace,  and  prodigal  with  their  kindness 
have  again  included  F.  B.  and  myself. 

T. 


Lisbon,  April 
My  dear  M: 

The  Infanta  is  a  grandmother.  It  seems  hardly 
possible,  but  a  telegram  has  come  that  a  son  is  born 
to  Their  Royal  Highnesses  the  Infante  Alfonso,  and 
the  Infanta  Beatrice  of  Saxe-Coburg.  Of  course  the 
Infanta  is  most  anxious  to  see  the  new  treasure  in  her 
family,  and  she  will  find  herself  just  in  time  in  Paris 
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to  make  preparations  before  going  to  the  christening. 
Both  mother  and  child  are  well  and  happy,  so  the 
news  brings  her  only  pleasure,  and  it  is  gratifying 
to  us  that  she  has  been  able  to  journey  with  us  thus 
far,  though  we  should  have  been  greatly  pleased  to 
have  had  her  company  in  Madrid,  and  on  through  our 
journey  in  Spain.  However,  we  shall  come  many  times 
to  Spain,  and  we  cannot  expect  always  to  have  Her 
Royal  Highness  with  us. 

Today  at  the  palace  the  luncheon  was  most  merry. 
The  King  was  in  the  best  of  spirits,  and  now  that  we 
have  seen  quite  a  little  of  the  Royal  Family,  we  really 
seem,  thanks  to  the  generous  Royal  hospitality  (and 
I  say  this  with  all  respect)  quite  at  home  in  the  Royal 
Palace  of  the  Necessidades.  Just  before  luncheon 
was  finished.  His  Majesty  turned  to  me  and  said,  "You 
seem  to  like  all  things  beautiful,  Mrs.  Batcheller,  are 
you  fond  of  jewels.?"  I  fear  I  replied  rather  enthu- 
siastically in  the  affirmative,  and  he  said,  "Well,  then, 
perhaps  you  will  be  interested  to  see  the  crown  jewels 
of  Portugal."  As  they  are  very  famous  and  very 
beautiful,  and  as  I  knew  that  fact.  His  Majesty  had 
voiced  precisely  my  mental  wish.  He  at  once  gave 
directions  that  the  vault  in  the  palace  should  be  pre- 
pared, and  said  that  he  would  take  us  all  later  to 
see  these  glittering  treasures.  Accordingly,  soon  after 
luncheon  was  over.  His  Majesty  led  the  way  through 
the  palace  and  its  various  lovely  rooms,  which  it  was 
pleasant  to  see  again,  to  the  vault  below.  Everything 
was  in  readiness  for  us;  the  great  massive  iron  doors 
were  unbolted  and  thrown  open,  and  the  most  trusted 
Chamberlains  of  the  King  stood  ready  to  open  the  great 
safes  which  contain  these  precious  gems.      Beautiful 
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jewels  are  always  a  delight,  and  today  we  certainly  had 
a  rare  feast  for  the  eyes.  The  crown  jewels  of  Portugal 
are  exceptionally  beautiful,  and  contain  a  great  num- 
ber of  rare  diamonds.  Some  of  these  are  mounted 
in  the  great  Royal  order  which  the  King  wears,  others 
in  necklaces  for  the  Queen,  in  diadems,  stomachers, 
brooches  and  ear-rings.  In  the  collection  there  are 
some  very  rare  and  ancient  jewels  mounted  in  combi- 
nation with  skilfully  enamelled  flowers,  giving  the 
effect  of  a  graceful  floral  corsage;  in  one  instance  of 
fuchsias,  with  jewels  applied  in  proper  colorings  to 
different  parts  of  the  flowers.  Queen  Amelie  was  also 
very  gracious,  and  had  her  world-famous  emeralds, 
second  only  to  those  of  the  Crown  of  Italy,  taken  out 
to  show  us.  The  necklace  and  tiara  of  these  great 
green  glories,  tastefully  set  with  diamonds,  should  be 
very  becoming  to  the  brunette  beauty  of  the  Queen. 
The  Infanta,  who  is  far  more  used  to  these  wonders 
than  I,  and  who  has  wonderful  jewels  of  her  own, 
was  greatly  interested  in  a  newly  set  dog-collar  of  dia- 
monds and  sapphires,  which  Her  Majesty  had  just 
received  from  Paris.  A  little  smile  that  was  very 
characteristic  of  the  French  blood  in  her  veins  was 
expressed  in  Queen  Amelie's  remark:  "Yes,  of  course 
it  was  mounted  in  Paris,  they  do  things  there  so  well." 
When  the  Royal  treasures  were  once  more  locked 
away,  we  turned  with  admiring  eyes  upon  the  marvel- 
lous Portuguese  gold  work,  of  the  justly  famous 
collection  of  church  ornaments  that  belong  to  the 
Royal  Chapel  of  the  palace.  Beautiful  as  the  work 
had  been  of  the  rare  specimens  at  the  church  of  Sao 
Roque,  these  exquisitely  \\orkcd  chalices  of  the  pal- 
ace today  greatly  excelled  them.     Aiy  adjectives  are 
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completely  exhausted,  but  my  enthusiasm  increases  in 
the  square. 

When  we  returned  to  the  salon  Queen  Amelie  had  a 
number  of  photographs  brought,  and  both  Her  Majesty 
and  the  King  asked  the  Infanta  as  well  as  me  to  select 
a  picture,  which  they  said  they  would  be  very  glad  to 
autograph.  Though  it  is  not  always  realized,  I  have 
been  told  often  by  the  Infanta  how  much  it  means 
for  Royal  personages  to  give  their  signed  pictures, 
and  I  feel  that  I  have  been  highly  honored  by  both. 
Queen  Amelie  and  the  King  also  were  both  kind 
enough  to  write  in  my  album,  which  has  already 
now  so  many  Royal  signatures,  and  after  signing  the 
photographs,  Her  Majesty  showed  us  many  interest- 
ing pictures  recently  received  from  her  beautiful  sis- 
ter. Princess  Helene  of  France,  the  Duchess  of  Aosta, 
who  has  for  some  months  been  travelling  in  Africa. 
The  photographs  were  most  curious  and  interesting, 
the  tall,  slender,  distinguished  figure  of  Her  Royal 
Highness  standing  out  in  strong  and  startling  contrast 
to  the  numerous  black  men  of  the  Congo,  that  in  many 
of  the  photographs  entirely  filled  the  rest  of  the  pic- 
ture. Everyone  spoke  with  enthusiasm  of  the  cour- 
age of  Her  Royal  Highness  during  the  cholera  fright 
in  Naples,  and  at  all  times  of  disaster,  and  this  fair 
Princess  of  France  seems  to  follow  the  example  of  the 
beautiful  Queen  Elena  with  works  of  charity,  kindness 
and  help  to  all  who  suffer. 

Good-byes,  expressions  of  gratitude,  of  pleasure, 
of  great  enjoyment  were  next  in  order,  and  it  seemed 
only  a  short  time  after  I  returned  to  the  hotel,  when 
by  a  special  arrangement  with  the  manager,  the  great 
door  at  the  end  of  our  corridor  was  swung  open,  and 
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the  Infanta  stepped  onto  the  platform  of  the  station 
and  awaited  momentarily  the  arrival  of  the  express 
for  Paris.  Presently  a  commotion  in  the  crowd 
caught  our  attention,  and  who  should  walk  briskly  up 
to  Her  Royal  Highness  but  the  King,  looking  hand- 
some and  elegant,  and  followed,  though  at  some  dis- 
tance, by  his  suite.  This  action  of  courtesy  and 
kindness  to  his  relation  seemed  to  me  not  only  gener- 
ous but  distinctly  courageous,  when  one  stops  to  con- 
sider that  it  is  barely  a  year  since  King  Carlos  and  his 
eldest  son  were  killed.  So  far  as  I  could  observe  there 
was  every  expression  among  the  people  of  admira- 
tion and  affection,  and  after  greeting  the  Infanta, 
F.  B.  and  myself,  the  King  passed  to  a  number  of 
people  in  the  station  and  offered  his  hand.  His  Maj- 
esty brought  a  most  marvellous  bouquet  of  Portuguese 
violets  which  he  gave  to  the  Infanta,  and  presently 
a  brilliant  uniform  worn  by  the  Duke  of  Oporto  came 
hurrying  up  the  platform.  He  too  brought  a  won- 
derful floral  tribute.  As  the  Infanta  stood  talking 
with  the  King  just  previous  to  her  going  into  the  train, 
she  exclaimed,  turning  to  me:  "Well,  I  can  say  that 
the  two  pleasantest  memories  of  my  life  are  my  jour- 
ney to  America  and  my  journey  with  Mrs.  Batch- 
eller"  —  a  gratifying  tribute  to  our  last  weeks  together 
which  I  shall  not  soon  forget.  As  the  train  was  about 
to  leave,  the  Infanta  beckoned  me  to  the  steps  of  the 
car,  and  gave  me  a  hearty  embrace.  I  had  barely 
stepped  from  the  car  when,  amid  flowers  and  "evi- 
vas,"  Her  Royal  Highness  departed  for  Paris. 

Before  leaving  the  station  the  King  came  and  had 
a  little  talk  with  F.  B.  and  myself,  urging  us  to  come 
back  to  Portugal,  expressing  once  again  his  pleasure  at 
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my  singing,  his  interest  in  my  book  on  Spain,  which 
he  was  kind  enough  to  say  he  hoped  to  read,  and  with 
a  pleasant  "bon  voyage"  retired.  The  "evivas"  of  the 
people  as  he  passed  to  his  automobile  seemed  really 
genuine,  but  of  course  there  is  known  to  be  here 
a  distinct  feeling  of  unrest,  which  in  no  way  attacks 
the  personality  of  the  young  King.  The  distinguished 
Professor  Stevens  points  out  in  his  scholarly  work  on 
this  country  that  the  accession  of  Charles  I,  father  of 
young  King  Manuel,  was  immediately  followed  by  the 
Brazilian  revolution  under  Pedro  II.  The  Emperor 
of  Brazil  was  dethroned,  and  the  Republican  gov- 
ernment established  in  that  country.  It  is  thought 
that  the  impression  created  here  in  Portugal  was  very 
great,  and  that  the  Republican  party  has  grown  in 
strength.  Difficulties  have  arisen  with  regard  to 
Africa,  and  as  Professor  Stevens  points  out,  "there  is 
no  concealing  the  fact  that  Charles  I  will  have  to  show 
the  greatest  political  wisdom,  if  he  is  to  weather  the 
storms  now  besetting  the  position  of  Portugal,  and 
to  save  the  Portuguese  monarchy."  Disastrous  indeed 
was  King  Carlos'  death!  The  precedent  of  Por- 
tuguese revolution  and  establishment  of  Republican 
ideas  certainly  are  not  favorable  for  the  monarchy, 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  in  like  proportion  as  the  Span- 
ish monarchy  is  secure,  that  of  Portugal  is  in  danger. 
In  Spain  the  Republic  proved  a  hideous  failure,  and 
the  precedent  of  that  failure  is  ever  present  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  —  a  fact  which  makes  King  Alfon- 
so's position  very  secure,  and  puts  to  the  remotest 
possibility  the  dangers  which  are  sometimes  painted 
as  besetting  the  Spanish  throne.  However  no  one 
can  prophesy  for  Portugal,  it  has  so  often  accomplished 
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the  unexpected,  and  one  would  fancy  tliat  the  charm- 
ing personaHty  of  the  young  King  would  win  all  to 
his  side. 

This  afternoon  we  have  gone,  at  the  invitation  of 
Sir  Frederick  and  Lady  Cooke,  whom  we  have  known 
in  London,  to  have  tea  at  his  marvellous  place  of 
enchantment,  one  cannot  call  it  a  villa  (and  it  is  too 
fairy-like  for  a  palace),  at  Montserrat.  Entering  at 
the  gateway,  the  automobile  winds  in  and  out  a  vari- 
ety of  hill  and  dale,  that  in  luxuriant  vegetation  and 
wonderful  gardening  equals,  if  not  surpasses,  anything 
I  have  ever  seen.  The  vegetation  of  Portugal  is 
surely  the  richest  and  most  peculiar  in  Europe,  and 
the  heat  of  the  southern  sun  is  tempered  by  the  cold 
wind  from  the  sea.  The  northern  pine,  the  Austra- 
lian eucalyptus,  the  camellia  tree  of  Japan  grow  with 
the  stately  Portuguese  spruce  (brought  from  the 
Azores  where  it  is  now  extinct)  side  by  side  with 
palms,  poplars,  magnolias  and  oaks.  These  wonderful 
grounds,  where  ferns  rise  to  the  height  of  giants,  and 
shadow  you,  rather  than  drooping  in  the  ordinary  fash- 
ion to  your  feet,  where  rarest  shrubs  of  all  the  earth 
have  been  sought  out  and  carefully  planted,  made  us 
again  feel  that  Portugal  after  all  was  not  a  real  coun- 
try, but  a  land  of  Aladdin's  lamp.  At  the  end  of  a 
short  ride,  a  marvellous  Moorish  palace,  which  indeed 
is  a  fantastic  structure,  in  the  oriental  style,  yet  unlike 
anything  else  anywhere,  made  our  ideas  of  the  lamp 
the  more  conclusive;  and  it  was  only  when  Sir  Frederick, 
with  real  and  charming  English  hospitality,  greeted 
us  and  led  us  through  the  labyrinth  of  his  beautiful 
salons  to  a  lovely  garden,  where  a  very  English  looking 
tea  table  promised  rest  and  refreshment,  that  \\c  felt 
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ourselves  really  treading  on  solid  earth.  This  marvel- 
lous place  and  its  surroundings  are  due  to  an  extraor- 
dinary yet  lavish  young  Englishman  named  Beckford, 
whose  name  in  literature  is  due  to  the  story  of 
"Vathek,"  which  Byron  says,  "For  correctness  of 
costume,  beauty  of  description,  and  power  of  imagi- 
nation, surpasses  all  European  imitations."  Nothing 
stood  in  the  way  of  the  extravagant  imagination  of 
this  rich  William  Beckford,  and  he  realized  the  beauties 
of  Gothic  grandeur  later  in  Fonthill  Abbey.  Long  be- 
fore Beckford  died,  however,  the  place  became  famous 
throughout  Europe,  and  the  present  owner  has  had  the 
taste  and  the  means  to  follow  the  magnificent  main- 
tenance of  this  veritable  earthly  paradise.  Indeed, 
so  generous  has  Sir  Frederick  been  to  the  charities  of 
Portugal,  especially  to  the  Queen's  hospital  at  Cintra, 
that  he  is  beloved  by  all  the  Portuguese  people,  and 
bears  by  Royal  decree  the  title  of  Viscount  of  Mont- 
serrat.  Strangers  are  allowed  at  certain  hours  to  visit 
portions  of  the  gardens,  and  the  payment  of  the  fee 
thus  collected  is  also  given  to  charity. 

While  we  were  talking  of  our  pleasant  impressions 
of  this  beautiful  country,  who  should  arrive  but  Pro- 
fessor Kerausch,  the  charming  Austrian  tutor  to  the 
King,  to  whom  I  have  before  referred,  and  as  he  was 
returning  to  Lisbon,  it  was  a  pleasure  to  have  him 
motor  back  with  us.  Before  leaving  Montserrat,  Sir 
Frederick  was  most  kind  in  helping  me  to  take  numer- 
ous pictures  of  this  Moorish  fairyland. 

On  our  return  to  Lisbon,  Herr  Kerausch  told  me 
much  that  was  interesting  about  the  conditions  of 
Portugal,  and  of  his  long  attachment  to  the  Royal 
Family.    As  he  left  us  at  the  hotel,  he  presented  me 
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with  a  beautiful  volume  in  German  on  Portuguese 
architecture,  and  was  altogether  as  delightful  and 
charming  as  Austrians  always  are. 

I  feel  rather  lost  without  Her  Royal  Highness,  but 
she  has  sent  many  letters  ahead  of  my  arrival,  and  left 
nothing  undone,  in  her  usual  thoughtful  and  consider- 
ate way,  that  could  help  to  make  my  introduction 
into  Spain's  capital  both  agreeable  and  interesting. 

T. 
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Madrid,  Spain,  May 
My  dear  M: 

WE  awoke  this  morning  once  more  in 
Spain,  and  the  view  from  our  train  win- 
dows of  the  bleak,  harsh  mountains  of 
Castile,  though  almost  tragic  in  their 
austerity,  have  a  certain  fascination  in  their  stern 
grandeur.  It  has  been  said  that  the  Castilians  have 
a  dislike  for  trees,  since  they  harbor  the  birds  which 
destroy  their  grain.  Of  course  at  the  present  day  it 
is  quite  well  understood  that  this  is  a  wrong  idea,  and 
the  planting  of  many  trees  in  and  about  the  country 
near  Madrid,  as  is  now  planned,  will  greatly  help  the 
climate  by  restraining  the  floods  and  lending  a  mild- 
ness to  the  atmosphere.  I  suppose  that  it  is  some- 
times warm  in  Spain,  but  my  only  remembrance  of 
heat  in  this  wonderful  country  is  in  connection  with 
Badajoz,  when,  as  I  look  back  upon  it,  I  think  excite- 
ment and  some  annoyance  tended  to  raise  my  temper- 
ature, but  if  the  wind  of  Madrid  has  greeted  us  with 
its  chilly  blasts,  nothing  could  be  more  warm  and 
cordial  than  the  welcome  which  we  have  already  re- 
ceived. In  a  way  I  felt  as  if  I  were  coming  home  when 
coming  back  to  Spain;  the  cold  gray  mountains 
touched  here  and  there  with  snow  distinctly  appealed 
to  my  Puritan  mind,  and  instead  of  feeling  a  stranger 
in  a  strange  land,  I  really  feel  quite  at  home. 

Our  first  welcome  was  a  delightful  call  from  the 
American  Minister,  Mr.  Ide,  and  his  daughter  Marjorie, 
of  whom  you  know  I  am  very  fond.     Mr.  Ide's  pleas- 
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ant  smile  and  cordial  New  England  manner  were 
especially  welcome  now  that  we  have  no  longer  the 
Infanta  with  us,  and  of  course  we  miss  her  very  much. 
Scarcely  had  Marjorie  and  her  father  arrived,  when 
our  official  welcome  came  in  the  person  of  our  charm- 
ing friend,  His  Excellency  Senor  Pifia,  now  acting 
Secretary  of  State  of  Spain.  A  few  moments  later 
came  a  Royal  welcome  in  the  person  of  H.  R.  H.  The 
Infante  Don  Luis,  the  son  of  the  Infanta  Eulalia,  who 
brought  with  him  a  friend,  Senor  de  Almagro,  a 
writer  and  one  of  Spain's  rising  young  diplomats. 
For  the  first  afternoon  in  Madrid  my  salon  was  quite 
merry.  Mr.  Ide  has  already  offered  to  do  all  that  is 
necessary  for  our  official  presentation  to  Their  Majes- 
ties and  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  Mother,  and  Sefior 
Pifia  tells  me  that  H.  M.  The  King  is  interested  in  the 
project  of  my  book.  All  of  which  you  can  imagine 
greatly  pleases  me.  I  have  also  letters  of  introduction 
from  the  Infanta  to  various  Ladies-in-waiting,  and 
although  it  is  not  usually  customary,  I  have  been 
given  already  to  understand  that  audiences  will  be 
granted  by  the  various  members  of  the  Royal  Family 
here  in  Madrid.  Prince  Luis  was  most  enthusiastic 
about  the  book,  and  expressed  his  great  regret  that 
he  is  obliged  to  leave  Madrid  tonight  for  his  country 
place  at  Castillcjo.  Turning  to  Sefior  de  Almagro, 
however,  he  said,  "But  my  friend  knows  every  stone 
in  Madrid,  and  almost  every  pathway  in  Spain,  and 
I  assure  you  it  will  give  him  great  pleasure  to  assist 
you  all  he  can"  —  an  expression  of  courtesy  which 
was  quickly  echoed  by  Senor  de  Almagro  himself. 
Apparently  I  have  nothing  to  do  here  but  await  i)Ieas- 
ures  that  seemingly  have  already  been   arranged   for 
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me;  for  scarcely  had  my  distinguished  callers  departed 
when  the  young  Secretary  of  our  legation,  Mr.  Tur- 
ner, arrived  with  invitations  and  plans,  many  and 
agreeable. 

Already,  as  you  can  imagine,  my  impressions  of 
Madrid  are  of  the  pleasantest.  Our  table  in  the 
large  dining  room  overlooks  the  busy  and  gaily  ani- 
mated Puerta  del  Sol  (Gate  of  the  Sun).  If  light 
is  life  then  surely  the  great  square  of  Madrid  is 
rightly  named,  for  light  and  life  everywhere  here 
abound,  and  prove  conclusively  the  rapid  pulse  of 
Spain,  for  the  Puerta  del  Sol  in  Madrid  is  the  heart 
of  the  country.  Tram  cars  clang  up  and  down  and 
rush  to  and  fro;  finely  appointed  turnouts  hurry  across 
from  one  to  another  of  the  many  streets  which  cross 
and  recross  this  busy  thoroughfare;  peasants  come  in 
their  quaint  brilliant  costumes  of  the  country,  hurry- 
ing from  one  part  of  Madrid  to  another  by  the  tram, 
which  almost  frightens  them;  politicians  stop  on  the 
corner  and  chat  for  a  moment,  and  then  hurry  away; 
newsboys  cry  the  papers;  bull-fighters  in  their  quaint 
hats  are  seen  eagerly  buying  the  latest  copy  of  the 
magazine  that  is  published  in  their  interest  and 
honor,  and  in  fact  the  whole  aspect  of  this  never-ceas- 
ing "scenograph"  of  humanity  expresses  the  throbbing 
heart  of  the  nation.  Kipling  has  said,  "If  you  stay  at 
Charing  Cross  or  Port  Said  the  whole  world  will  pass 
you  by,"  and  in  Spain  if  you  stop  in  the  Puerta  del 
Sol,  in  the  ancient  gate  of  the  sun,  you  will  see  the 
planets  of  Spain  in  the  persons  of  its  provinces  pass 
around  their  sun.  People  from  every  part  of  the 
country,  of  all  walks  of  life,  high  and  low,  rich  and 
poor,  come  sooner  or  later  to  this  busy,  lively  plaza. 
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I  know  of  scarce  another  place  in  Europe  where  you 
get  such  an  American  sense  of  hustle  as  in  this  busy 
square.  There  are  not  many  buildings  of  great  mo- 
ment, architectural  or  historical,  that  surround  it,  but 
it  has  an  atmosphere  of  its  own,  vital,  energetic, 
intense,  and  you  have  a  distinct  feeling  that  here  at 
least  in  Spain  the  word  "mafiana"  is  not  even  known. 

T. 

Madrid,  May 
My  dear  M: 

Everyone  about  Madrid  voices  the  celebrated  phrase 
of  Philip  II  when  he  definitely  established  the  court 
here,  "A  Madrid  Solo  es  Corte,"  and  proclaimed  his 
power  over  what  he  term.ed  the  "Unica  Corte."  But 
even  in  this  formal  court  circle  we  have  been  made  to 
feel  quite  at  home.  A  pleasant  afternoon  was  spent 
at  a  large  reception  at  the  French  Embassy,  where 
the  charming  personality  of  Madame  Revoil  made 
quite  comprehensible  the  popularity  she  enjoys  here 
in  Madrid.  I  was  presented  to  the  distinguished 
Lady-in-waiting  of  the  Queen  Mother,  the  Duquesa 
of  Pinohermosa,  whose  son  married  Miss  Cullen  of 
New  York,  and  is  now  the  Condesa  de  Velle.  Some 
one  had  already  told  her  about  my  journey  with  the 
Infanta,  and  the  Duchess  gave  me  ever)'  possible 
encouragement,  and  asked  me  many  questions  about 
what  I  am  to  write  about  Spain.  She  is  a  noted  pa- 
troness of  letters,  and  has  invited  me  to  come  and  see 
her.  I  met  also  the  famous  Marquesa  Squilache,  who 
once  with  another  name  and  another  title,  Marquesa 
de  Villa  Mantilla,  was  the  wife  of  the  Spanish  Minister 
to  Washington.     She  is  always  elegant  in  dress,  cordial 
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in  manner,  and  clever  apparently  in  everything  she 
does.  She  has  recently  culminated  her  long  life  of 
kindness  and  generosity  to  the  poor  in  taking  the  main 
charge,  as  Honorary  Secretary,  of  the  fund  donated  by 
H.  M.  The  Queen,  and  her  shrewd  management  of  large 
sums,  which  her  own  purse  greatly  swelled,  brought 
relief  and  comfort  to  countless  suffering  soldiers  in  the 
trenches  of  Melilla.  Her  long,  energetic  career  has 
recently  been  crowned  by  her  having  been  made  a 
Grandee  of  Spain  by  His  Majesty  The  King,  and  it  is 
distinctly  gratifying  and  pleasant  to  a  woman  to  find 
that  here  in  Spain  not  only  titles  but  decorations  are 
given  to  women,  and  the  fact  that  so  many  women  are 
rewarded  for  their  achievement  would  seem  definitely 
to  confirm  and  commend  the  opportunities  thus  given 
them.  The  Royal  order  of  noblewomen  of  Queen 
Maria  Luisa  was  instituted  by  King  Don  Carlos  IV 
on  March  15,  1794.  The  Queen  is  at  the  head  of  the 
Order,  and  to  it  all  the  ladies  of  the  Royal  Family 
belong.  To  many  of  the  noblewomen  of  Spain  since 
185s  down  to  the  present  time  this  order  has  been 
granted.  Now  and  again,  for  unusual  reasons,  women 
of  the  nobility  of  other  countries  and  women  of  great 
distinction  have,  for  various  reasons,  diplomatic  and 
otherwise,  been  granted  the  honor  of  this  order.  The 
Queen  Mother  of  Italy,  the  Queen  Mother  of  England, 
the  Archduchess  Isabella  of  Austria,  and  many  other 
ladies  among  the  Royal  Families  of  Europe,  have  been 
decorated  with  this  order. 

Another  dainty  little  woman  with  whom  I  had  quite 
a  long  talk,  in  very  good  English  too,  was  the  Marquesa 
de  Viana,  wife  of  the   King's  Master  of  Horse;    and 
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two  young  ladies,  great  favorites  with  the  Royal 
Family,  Melles  Bertran  de  Lis  y  Gurowski,'  not  only 
showed  me  every  courtesy,  but  offered  their  assistance 
in  any  way  possible  during  my  stay  here  in  Madrid. 
I  suppose  it  is  true,  as  everj-one  tells  me,  that  Madrid 
is  a  city  of  a  very  austere  and  formal  court,  but  I 
have  found  only  smiles,  cordiality  and  welcome  since 
my  arrival,  and  I  am  distinctly  impressed  that  the 
court  of  Madrid,  like  the  Spanish  alcazars,  may  have 
stern  looking  walls,  but  its  welcome,  once  inside,  is 
as  gay,  as  alluring,  and  altogether  charming  as  those 
palatial  interiors. 

Again,  this  evening  we  have  been  to  a  small  recep- 
tion in  the  large  and  elaborate  palace  of  Madame 
de  Yturbe.  Here  I  met  my  compatriot,  the  Condesa 
de  Velle,  who  seems  to  have  adapted  herself  completely 
to  her  Spanish  surroundings,  in  whose  Spanish  not  a 
trace  of  American  accent  remains,  but  whose  American 
cordiality  to  me  was  especially  welcome  and  graceful. 

Surely  the  American  woman  is  adaptable,  and  in 
this  long  salon,  where  numerous  people  were  playing 
bridge,  all  were  in  elegant  toilets,  many  speaking 
varying  languages  (for  many  of  the  diplomats  were 
present  this  evening),  had  I  not  known  beforehand,  I 
doubt  if  I  could  have  distinguished  my  compatriot 
as  an  American. 

It  is  curious  how  our  people  at  home  have  such  erro- 
neous impressions  of  foreign  marriages.  One  would 
think  to  hear  some  people  discuss  international  alli- 
ances that  they  all  ended  in  misery,  tears  and  sepa- 

'  These  charminR  young  women  are  now  Ladics-in-WaitlnR  to  II.  R.H.  The 
Infanta  Isabella,  taking  the  place  of  the  much  regretted  Marquesa  dc  Najera,  who 
recently  has  died. 
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ration,  but  it  is  my  experience  to  find  in  my  jour- 
neys many  that  are  happy,  especially  many  American 
women  who  have  thoroughly  adapted  themselves  to 
the  country  of  their  husbands,  and  live  their  lives 
with  happiness  and  credit.  Of  course  it  is  true  that 
happiness  has  no  history,  and  now  and  again  when 
unhappiness  (very  often  unduly  magnified)  makes  itself 
heard  in  the  announcement  of  separation,  people  at 
home  take  the  exception  for  the  rule,  and  say  un- 
necessary things  against  the  foreigner.  The  numer- 
ical list  of  our  divorces  in  America  would  not  exactly 
prove  that  all  matrimony  is  a  complete  success  there, 
but  human  nature  after  all  is  very  much  the  same 
everjrwhere. 

It  was  a  surprise  and  a  pleasure  to  greet  here  also 
my  charming  acquaintance  of  Berlin,  in  the  person  of 
the  Abbe  Mitre  de  St.  Martin,  Le  Comte  Vaya  de 
Vaya  et  de  Luskod.  His  clerical  garments  of  cerise 
silk  are  not  only  very  becoming  to  his  handsome  face, 
but  make  a  picturesque  touch  that  is  unusual  in  the 
salons  that  he  favors.  A  prolific  writer,  an  eager 
churchman  as  well  as  a  Hungarian  nobleman  of  high 
rank,  he  is  known  and  admired  not  only  through- 
out Europe,  but  in  New  York  where  he  has  many 
friends. 

Marjorie  was  quite  the  prettiest  girl  at  the  reception 
this  evening,  and  I  think  she  is  very  much  liked  here 
in  Madrid.  My  engagement  tablet  is  so  full  for  the 
next  ten  days,  that  I  do  not  know  when  you  will  get 
letters,  but  tomorrow  we  are  going  to  motor  to  the 
Escorial.  Oh,  I  forgot  to  say  that  the  faithful  Fusi 
met  us  at  the  station  here  as  if  he  had  been  in  Madrid 
all  his  life.     The   car  seems   in   excellent  condition, 
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and  he  said  he  managed  his  trip  up  here  from  Seville 
with  very  little  trouble. 

T. 


Madrid,  May 
My  dear  M: 

Our  day  at  the  Escorial  has  been  most  interesting, 
and  although  it  was  impossible  for  us  to  see  in  its 
entirety  this  colossal  citadel  of  the  Holy  Faith,,  as 
Philip  II  understood  it,  we  have  yet  seen  enough  to 
be  tremendously  impressed  both  by  its  austerity  and 
its  magnitude.  Nothing  is  truer  than  the  fact  that 
extremes  meet,  and  this  great,  sombre,  excessively  plain 
monument  to  the  intensity  of  Philip  II's  religious 
ardor,  might  be  as  appropriately  the  outward  and 
visible  sign  of  the  extreme  austerity  imagined  by 
John  Calvin.  In  fact  Calvin  and  Philip  II  should  be 
very  congenial  spirits,  save  for  the  gulf  that  the  im- 
mense worldly  power  of  the  one  and  the  equal  lack  of 
it  of  the  other,  would  necessarily  make  in  their  char- 
acters. Roman  Catholicism  so  often  expresses  the 
beauty  of  its  relationship  to  God  in  lovely  Gothic 
arches,  Renaissance  traceries  and,  in  Spain,  in  the 
extravagant  Churriguera  garlands,  or  the  less  for- 
tunate, but  also  ornate  Greco-Roman  style,  that  it 
is  a  distinct  shock  to  come  suddenly  in  sight  of  this 
cold,  gray  mass  of  rock  appropriately  placed  in  its 
austerity  among  the  snow-clad  stony  peaks  of  the 
Guadarrama  Mountains.  It  has  been  compared  to 
a  prison  and  a  fortress,  and  it  comprises  a  monastery, 
a  vast  church,  a  palace,  several  libraries,  and  great 
galleries,   but  the   huge    pile    is,  after  all,  the    living 
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expression  of  Philip  II's  personality.  This  monarch, 
famous,  powerful,  bigoted  and  great  in  so  far  as  his 
heritage  made  it  possible  for  him  to  sway  the  world, 
put  into  the  stones,  hewn  from  those  harsh  moun- 
tains of  his  own  Castile,  the  expression  of  what  he 
wanted  the  world  to  be,  and  he  showed  the  true 
intensity  of  his  nature,  of  the  vanity  of  his  soul, 
and  of  his  human  side  when  he  said  that  from 
one  tiny  corner  of  the  Escorial  with  a  bit  of  pencil 
and  paper  he  controlled  two  worlds.  It  has  always 
been  my  belief  that  the  grandson  of  poor  mad  Juana 
was  not  altogether  normal.  That  is  certainly  the 
kindest  thing  that  one  can  say  of  Philip  II,  and  his 
character  is  far  easier  to  understand  viewed  in  the 
light  of  modern  psychological  discoveries.  Human 
passion  swerved  from  the  normal  even  in  the  slightest 
degree  finds  its  expression  frequently,  as  we  look  back 
over  the  pages  of  history,  in  a  sort  of  intensity  that 
results  in  heart-rending  cruelties  to  those  human  beings 
with  whom  that  intensity  comes  in  contact.  Philip 
II  by  the  very  force  of  his  great  position  was  bound 
to  make  his  personality  felt  with  the  larger  portion 
of  the  world,  and  hence  the  world  suffered  in  proportion 
as  the  monarch's  power  was  great.  There  is  nothing 
that  indicates  vigor  or  health  in  his  pictures,  and 
while  it  does  not  follow  that  all  illness  brings  wrong- 
doing, there  is  no  question  that  a  healthy,  vigorous 
and  normal  body  greatly  eliminates  the  inclination  to 
abnormal  thought  and  action.  As  science  progresses, 
it  teaches  with  every  new  discovery  more  human 
charity,  because  in  finding  out  the  laws  of  God  it  tells 
us  more  and  more  emphatically  how  little  we  know, 
and  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  M.  Maeterlinck  is  not 
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far  from  the  mark  when  he  declares  all  evil  to  be 
disease.  Certain  it  is  that  as  I  photographed  today, 
by  gracious  Royal  permission,  the  room  where  Philip 
II  lived,  the  chair  where  he  sat,  and  the  globe  that 
he  studied,  knowing  that  he  ruled  so  much  of  its  face, 
a  profound  impression  of  the  man  has  come  to  me. 
I  have  formed  entirely  new  ideas  of  his  character 
and  life,  the  story  of  which  is  familiar  to  all,  and 
that  heretofore  for  me  would  have  been  impossible. 
George  Eliot  has  said,  "When  a  great  man  commits 
a  folly,  will  he  not  go  further  than  a  fool,"  and  though 
Philip  II  undoubtedly  did  many  terrible  things,  if 
we  look  at  his  character  broadly,  and  remember  the 
harsh,  fierce  times  in  which  he  lived,  he  presents,  in 
any  case,  an  intensely  interesting  psychological  study. 
If  there  is  one  thing  that  the  people  of  Spain  sin- 
cerely love,  it  is  their  own  land  for  which  they  have 
had  to  give  so  much  blood  and  so  many  lives.  The 
great  Isabella  they  adored,  and  many  of  them  would 
have,  preferred  to  have  seen  the  melancholy  Juana  on 
the  throne,  than  to  have  done  homage  and  accepted 
as  their  ruler  a  man  who  did  not  speak  their  lan- 
guage, failed  to  understand  their  traditions,  and  was 
little  in  their  country.  Charles  V  they  knew  by  blood 
was  their  ruler,  and  they  accepted  him  and  were  true 
and  loyal  to  him,  but  they  never  loved  him.  His 
son  was  a  Spaniard  through  and  through;  he  spoke 
the  language  of  the  country,  he  lived  in  Spain  the  life 
of  the  Spanish  people,  he  was  indeed  a  Spanish  mon- 
arch, and  there  was  something  in  his  intensity  and  his 
moral  strength  that  appealed  to  the  Spanish  nature. 
A  people  that  have  by  force  of  circumstance  and  his- 
tory been  obliged  to  see  and  live  through  so  much 
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bloodshed  become  tempered  like  fine  steel;  the  very 
intensity  of  their  sufferings  has  polished  the  plates 
of  their  characters  until  they  are,  in  a  certain  sense, 
refinedly  unyielding.  And  there  is  that  in  the  Spanish 
nature  that  seems  indeed  a  hand  of  steel  in  the  glove 
of  velvet.  It  is  a  very  excellent  combination,  this 
intense  strength  and  beautiful  graceful  exterior. 

Philip  II  was  in  any  case  consistent  in  his  sternness, 
and  seems  to  have  been  as  austere  with  himself  as  he 
was  with  the  world.  Nothing  can  be  imagined  more 
harsh,  cold  and  hard  than  the  tiny  cell  leading  from 
his  room  where,  lying  on  a  stone  couch,  he  could  look 
through  a  small  aperture  at  the  glorious  altar  of  the 
great  church  he  had  caused  to  be  erected.  That  he 
had  himself  and  his  family  modeled  in  great  gilded 
bronze  groups,  and  placed  at  the  side  of  the  high 
altar  of  the  great  church  that  all  the  world  might 
see  the  reverential  attitude  of  his  nature,  and  that 
he  had  similar  groups  of  his  father  and  his  family 
on  the  other  side,  expressing  thus  also  their  religious 
devotion,  brought  to  him  no  personal  or  physical  con- 
solation. Yet  here  on  this  cheerless,  heartless  bed 
of  his  Guadarrama  stone,  he  died  a  most  painful  and 
terrible  death. 

Though  he  had  summoned  an  eminent  architect  of 
the  time,  Juan  Bautista  de  Toledo,  a  man  who  had 
studied  in  Naples  and  Rome,  Philip,  nevertheless,  co- 
operated with  the  architects,  and  had  a  large  hand  in 
making  the  plans  of  this  great  pile.  Here  again  Philip's 
mind  and  its  curious  workings  were  given  expression 
in  the  very  outline  of  the  building,  which  is  arranged 
like  a  gridiron  (the  Royal  palace  taking  the  place  of 
the  handle),  an  architectural  expression  of  the  instru- 
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ment  of  torture  that  perpetuated  the  memory  of  the 
martyrdom  of  Saint  Lawrence  in  whose  honor  PhiHp 
built  the  great  Escorial.     There  is  an  account  tliat 
during  the  Battle  of  St.  Quentin,  it  became  necessary 
to  bombard  the  monastery  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  that 
Philip,  greatly  distressed  at  this  sacrilege,  vowed  that 
if  the  fortunes  of  the  day  turned  in  his  favor  he  would 
build  such  a  monaster}'  as  the  world  had  never  seen. 
The  Battle  of  St.  Quentin,  you  know,  was  really  won 
by  Duke  Emanuel  Philibert  of  Savoy,  but  that  was 
a   detail  which   did  not  particularly   interest  Philip, 
since  after  all  he  was  on  the  battle  field  soon  after 
the  victory,  and  besides  had  not  these  prodigies  of 
valor  been  performed  through  the  grace  of  St.  Law- 
rence on  whose  day,  August  lo,  the  battle  took  place. 
An  intense  mind  generally  finds  good  reasons  for  the 
carrying   out   of   its   own  wishes,   and   had   not   the 
great  Emperor  Charles  V  charged  his  son  in  his  will 
to  build  a  great  mausoleum  for  the  Kings  of  Spain? 
Must  he  not  seek  an  asylum  from  the  relentless  rays 
of  the  summer  sun  in  Madrid,  the  city  he  had  himself 
chosen   for  his   court?    What  then   should   be   more 
natural  than  that  the  great  monarch  should  find  ex- 
pression for  his  enthusiasms  and  filial  obedience  in 
the  constructing  of  this  colossal  palace,  church,  pan- 
theon, monastery  all  in  one.     If  the  Taj   Mahal  ex- 
presses the  infinite  patience  of  the  East,  the  graceful 
curves  of  the  Eastern  nature  and  the  beauty  of  a  great 
love,  so  the  Escorial  is  the  living  monument  of  the 
character  of  Philip  II,  and,  in  a  way,  of  the  times  in 
which  he  lived.     The  architecture  of  Herrera  is  gener- 
ally considered  slightly  cold,  but  it  was  exactly  the 
frigid  lines  of  the  Escorial  that  satisfied  and  seemed 
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natural  to  the  austere  Spanish  monarch.  To  con- 
struct such  a  colossus  seemed  almost  beyond  human 
power,  and  to  see  all  the  details  of  that  vastness  in 
a  few  days,  let  alone  a  few  hours,  certainly  is  beyond 
the  limits  of  human  endurance. 

Of  the  sixteen  courtyards,  which  carry  out  the  grid- 
iron design,  the  forty  altars,  the  eighty-six  stair-cases, 
and  the  hundred  miles  literally  of  vast  corridors,  we 
have  seen,  I  suppose,  the  most  interesting  portions. 
Fortunately  Seiior  de  Almagro  was  able  to  go  with  us, 
as  well  as  the  legation  Secretary,  Mr.  Turner,  therefore 
much  that  I  might  have  missed  in  the  labyrinth  of 
wonders,  it  has  been  my  pleasure  to  enjoy.  The  great 
church  has  the  original  plan  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome, 
being  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross,  a  great  dome 
or  "cimborio"  rising  over  the  nave,  and  resting  on 
four  massive  piers,  each  nearly  one  hundred  and  five 
feet  in  circumference.  As  one  writer  aptly  says:  "It 
taxes  the  imagination  to  realize  that  here  we  really 
see  simply  the  fraction  of  a  building."  There  is,  how- 
ever, in  all  this  vastness,  a  sort  of  ceremonial  harmony 
which  is  distinctly  impressive  although  not  alluring. 
The  floor  is  entirely  in  gray  and  white  marble,  and 
passing  from  courtyard  to  corridor,  from  corridor  to 
church,  one  feels  the  whole  world  to  have  veritably 
turned  into  gray  stone.  Some  of  the  frescoes  in  parts 
of  the  vaulting  were  done  by  no  less  a  person  than 
Luca  Giordano,  and  the  Capilla  Mayor,  at  the  top 
of  a  long  flight  of  steps,  was  executed  by  Trezzo  of 
Milan  in  the  costliest  of  marbles,  while  just  behind 
the  Holy  of  Holies  was  placed  by  the  builder  "la 
primera  piedra,"  the  foundation  stone  of  the  church. 

From  the  great  church  one  passes  down  a  vast  granite 
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staircase  to  the  "panteon"  of  the  Infantas,  the  burial 
vault  of  those  Royal  Princes  and  Queens  whose  chil- 
dren have  not  succeeded  to  the  throne,  and  here  two 
of  the  cofiins,  among  those  that  are  all  famous,  bring 
back,  startling  memories.     First,  that  of  the  beautiful 
Elizabeth  of  Valois,  daughter  of  Catherine  de  Medici, 
the   graceful    and    lovely    French    Princess   who   was 
persuaded  by  her  mother  to  become  Queen  of  Spain. 
The  other  coffin,  that  of  Don  John  of  Austria,  the 
natural  son  of  Charles  V,  at  once  crowded  the  memory 
with   valiant    deeds   of   a   valiant    soldier.     Opposite 
this  great  pantheon  of  Princes  is  a  room  called  the 
"Pudridero,"  and  it  is  here  that  the  bodies  of  the 
Royal  persons  are  kept  for  five  years  before  removal 
to  their  final  tomb.     A  great  door  of  Toledo  marble 
leads  us  down  another  flight  of  marble  steps  to  the 
vast   burial   vault   of  the   Spanish    monarchs.     It   is 
constructed  directly  under  the  high  altar,  and  so  all 
masses  said  in  the  church  confer,  according  to  the  great 
Philip,  a  special  blessing  on  the  remains  of  the  repos- 
ing   Royal    Spanish    dead.     Philip    planned   that   this 
octagonal  vault  should  be  as  simple  and  austere  as 
the  rest  of  his  great  monument,  but  his  successors 
have  humanized  the  sombreness  with  considerable  gold. 
A  black  marble  sarcophagus,  a  designation  with  gilt 
letters  and  a  shelf  in  this  stern  subterranean  chamber 
await  the  rulers  of  Royal  Spain,  and  even,'  time  the 
priest  elevates  the  sacred  host,  he  is  standing  directly 
over   the   reposing  bodies  of  the   Spanish   monarchs, 
whom,  it  seems,  their  great  forebear  never  intended 
to  lack  for  blessings  of  the  Roman  church.     "Man 
proposes  and  God  disposes,"  and  although  Philip  II 
had  everything  arranged  for  the  repose  of  his  descend- 
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ants,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  great  events  which  single 
out  individuals  among  the  rulers  of  Spain  will  bring 
about  great  and  beautiful  monuments  expressive  of 
those  rulers'  individuality.  As  the  great  Isabella  lies 
entombed  in  glory  and  beauty  in  sunny  Granada,  so 
also  some  Spanish  monarch  of  the  future  may  sleep 
as  peacefully  amid  as  much  beauty  in  some  other 
and  more  cheerful  church  of  Spain.  As  if  to  say  our 
prayers  for  the  repose  of  the  departed,  we  returned  to 
the  church  from  these  sombre  pantheons,  and  mounted 
the  stairs  that  lead  to  the  choir  or  "coro  alto"  at  the 
west  end  of  the  church.  Here,  overlooking  the  great 
nave,  the  monks  were  wont  to  assemble  for  their 
devotions,  and  a  seat  at  the  end  near  a  private  door 
was  often  occupied  by  the  austere  Philip  at  the  time  of 
the  evening  chant.  While  thus  engaged  in  a  favorite 
expression  of  religious  enthusiasm,  there  was  brought  to 
the  stern  monarch  the  news  of  the  victory  of  Lepanto, 
and  the  saving  of  Christian  Europe  from  the  infidel 
Turk.  The  small  and  lovely  choir  stalls  are  the  work 
of  Herrera;  the  sacristy  is  a  magnificent  chamber 
over  ninety  feet  long,  and  contains  the  historic  host, 
which  (the  legend  runs),  when  trampled  by  Zwinglian 
soldiers  in  a  battle  in  Holland,  bled  because  of  its 
sacrilegious  desecration,  and  was  presented  later  by 
the  Emperor  Rudolph  H  of  Germany  to  his  devout 
Royal  cousin.  From  the  lower  cloisters  which  form 
what  is  called  the  "  Patio  de  los  Evangelistas,"  we  went 
to  see  the  paintings  in  the  so-called  chapter  rooms, 
"salas  capitulates."  Some  of  them  are  interesting, 
but  especially  the  "Trinity"  of  Giordano,  but  many 
of  the  best  pictures  have  been  removed  to  the  Prado 
in  Madrid. 
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One  church  did  not  suffice  for  the  mighty  Phihp, 
and  during  the  building  of  the  great  church  there  was 
built  a  small  one,  which  contains  now  three  pictures 
said  to  be  by  Titian,  and  along  the  same  cloisters  that 
lead  to  this  old  church  is  a  great  staircase  adorned 
with  a  frieze  representing  the  capture  of  Montmorency 
at  the  Battle  of  St.  Quentin,  and  also  Philip  II  with 
the  architects  of  the  Escorial.  The  most  attractive  part 
of  the  Escorial  is  the  library  of  printed  books;  bright 
colored  frescoes  enlighten  the  otherwise  austere  build- 
ing, and  here  are  carefully  kept  the  "Cantigas  de  Santa 
Maria,"  of  Alfonso  the  Wise,  along  with  endless  other 
manuscript  treasures.  As  ever  in  Spain,  my  Royal 
permits  opened  the  door  of  the  famous  library  of  man- 
uscripts, and  it  was  with  the  greatest  possible  difficulty 
that  F.  B.  and  our  friends  dragged  me  away  from  the 
study  of  these  fascinating  scripts  of  the  past.  They 
pleaded,  however,  that  I  had  not  yet  seen  the  palace, 
and  that  beside  the  palace  there  was  another  wonderful 
little  Royal  villa  which  was  most  interesting. 

A  cell  to  bear  his  weary  limbs  to  the  grave  was  the 
typical  characteristic  expression  of  Philip's  idea  of  his 
palace,  but  fortunately  his  successors  have  created  a 
delightful  and  livable  residence,  decorated  in  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  century  style.  Today,  barring 
the  cell  of  Philip  II,  and  his  plain,  dismal,  apartments, 
the  rooms  are  decorated  with  lovely  Spanish  tapestries, 
woven  after  paintings  by  Goya,  Bayeu  and  Madia 
from  the  "Tapiccria"  of  Madrid,  and  furnished  in  ele- 
gant, palatial  fashion.  The  great  Mall  of  the  Battles 
(Sala  de  las  Battalas)  is  adorned  the  whole  length  of  its 
one  hundred  and  seventy-seven  feet  with  pictures  of 
the  battles  of  Higueruela  and  St.  Quentin,  etc.     Even 
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the  austerity  of  the  hard,  harsh  room  of  Philip  II  is 
somewhat  palHated  now,  for  from  the  window  one  looks 
out  on  a  quaint,  but  rather  attractive  formal  garden, 
where  the  box  hedges  seem  to  repeat  the  gridiron 
scheme,  but  in  their  green  coloring  give  at  least  one 
touch  of  smiling  nature  to  the  otherwise  harsh  sur- 
roundings. 

Quite  the  most  attractive  place  in  the  palace  is  the 
little  oratory  of  Her  Majesty  The  Queen,  a  gem  of 
wood  inlaying,  and  as  cheerful  in  its  sunny  brightness 
as  the  death  chamber  of  Philip  is  cold  and  forbidding. 
The  great  King  could  level  the  mountains  and  rule 
most  of  the  world,  but  he  could  not  force  "the  people" 
to  call  his  vast  monument  by  the  name  he  gave  it. 
This  "Real  Monasterio  de  San  Lorenzo,"  as  it  should 
be  known,  is  plainly  and  simply  termed  "The  Esco- 
rial,"  because  in  seeking  out  a  site  for  his  great  pro- 
ject, he  decided  on  a  place  then  covered  by  the 
refuse  of  abandoned  iron  mines.  The  Spanish  word 
"Escoria"  means  a  heap  of  rubbish,  from  the  Latin 
word  "scoriae,"  meaning  dross,  and  Escorial  means  an 
exhausted  mine. 

Truly  Spanish  was  the  contrast  of  the  immense 
austere  stone  Escorial  and  the  smiling,  dainty  little 
"Casita  del  Principe,"  a  tiny,  baby  palace  exquisite 
in  its  every  detail,  built  by  Juan  de  Villanueva  in  1772 
for  Prince  Charles.  The  ceilings  are  decorated  with 
stucco  mouldings  as  at  Pompeii;  the  interior  is  adorned 
with  "retiro"  porcelains,  and  many  reliefs,  ivory  carv- 
ings, beautiful  pieces  of  bric-a-brac  and  now  and  then 
a  lovely  painting,  all  make  this  little  "palazetto"  a 
veritable  jewel,  and  a  most  ideal  place  for  a  Royal 

honeymoon. 
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Another  dainty  little  palace,  called  the  "Casa  de 
Infante,"  was  built  for  the  Infante  Gabriel  later  in 
the  eighteenth  century.  It  stands  in  a  very  pretty 
garden,  and  we  felt  we  had  come  at  length  from  the 
harshness  of  the  sixteenth  century  to  the  smiles  and 
beauty  of  the  eighteenth.  On  the  way  back  over  the 
road,  which,  because  the  King  comes  often,  is  very  good, 
we  were  shown  the  great  cut  in  the  rock  called  the 
"Silla  del  Rey,"  where,  it  is  said,  Philip  II  used  to  sit 
day  in  and  day  out,  month  in  and  month  out,  literally, 
enjoying  his  suffering  of  the  harsh  winds,  and  gazing 
with  all  the  fierce  intensity  of  his  nature,  as  stone  by 
stone  rose  one  upon  another  to  the  completion  of  his 
great  project.  It  must  have  taken  considerable  hero- 
ism on  the  part  of  the  young  monarch  of  Spain  today 
to  adopt  enthusiastically  the  automobile,  for  his  first 
rides  must  have  given  him  shaking  similar  to  an  ele- 
phant and  camel  ride  all  at  once,  but  he  has  smiled 
and  continued  to  motor,  and  as  his  coming  is  always 
the  sign  for  profit  and  pleasure  to  the  people,  they 
are  beginning  now  to  see  the  point.  Each  year  as 
King  Alfonso  travels  more  and  more  about  his  Royal 
kingdom,  one  road  after  another  is  made  a  motor  high- 
way, and  as  the  young  King  is  as  persevering  as  his 
intentions  are  splendid,  in  a  short  time  Spain  will 
have  as  good  roads  as  any  country  in  the  world.  It 
is  extraordinary  that  the  people  in  his  own  city  do  not 
follow  the  example  of  those  in  the  country,  and  sup- 
plant the  ditlicult  pavements  of  Madrid  for  something 
smoother  and  better  suited  to  rubber  tires.  I  am  not 
so  sure,  however,  that  this  change  has  not  already- 
begun,  for  many  parts  of  Madrid  have  already  the 
smooth  pavements. 
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Later. — This  evening,  because  it  is  Wednesday,  we 
have  been  to  the  theatre.  Fashion  has  decreed  that 
Wednesday  is  for  the  theatre,  and  though  the  play  be 
ever  so  good,  you  will  rarely  find  a  packed  house  in  the 
fashionable  theatre  (Princesa)  except  on  the  mid- 
week evening.  Even  on  the  program  it  is  marked 
"Miercoles  de  Moda."  The  performance  begins  at 
half  past  nine.  Not  even  to  the  theatre  could  we  go 
in  Spain  without  a  real  surprise,  and  as  we  listened  to 
the  rhythmical  charm  of  a  Viennese  waltz,  and  heard 
the  guttural  German  songs  from  the  stage,  we  wondered 
if  we  really  were  dreaming  or  if  our  ears  told  us  aright. 
The  motives  of  an  operetta  by  Johann  Strauss  have 
been  charmingly  arranged  by  Ernest  Reiterer,  a  Vien- 
nese composer,  and  it  seems  that  not  infrequently, 
thanks  to  the  gracious  patronage  of  H.  M.  The  Queen 
Mother,  these  Austrian  companies  visit  Spain  and 
give  their  pretty,  dainty  Viennese  operettas.  This 
evening  Queen  Maria  Christina  seemed  to  thoroughly 
enjoy  both  the  music  and  the  expression  thereof  in  her 
own  mother  tongue,  for  all  through  the  evening  she 
gave  the  closest  attention  to  the  people  on  the  stage, 
and  was  generous  with  her  applause.  Her  face  was 
wreathed  in  smiles  and  animation,  and  my  first  im- 
pression of  H.  M.  The  Queen  Mother  is  delightful. 
Elegantly  gowned  in  gray,  she  sat  at  one  side  of  the 
Royal  box,  and  near  her  sat  Their  Majesties  The  King 
and  Queen.  This  is  my  first  view  of  the  Spanish 
sovereigns,  and  as  the  play  progressed,  I  fear  I  was 
far  more  interested  in  seeing  how  the  various  happen- 
ings on  the  stage  impressed  Their  Majesties  than  I 
was  in  the  play,  which  was  excellent. 

The  reputed  beauty  of  the  Queen,  unlike  that  of 
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most  beautiful  women,  excels  its  reputation.  Clean- 
cut  features,  the  fairest  of  fair  skins,  softly  waving 
light  blonde  hair,  and  an  expression  of  amiability  and 
charm  about  the  mouth,  make  Queen  Victoria  de- 
servedly one  of  the  really  very  beautiful  women  of 
the  world  today,  and  her  fair  skin  and  shapely  arms 
were  set  off  particularly  well  in  a  rich  black  satin  this 
evening. 

And  the  King  —  The  King,  of  whom  I  have  heard  so 
much  from  his  aunt,  the  Infanta  Eulalia,  from  the  press 
of  the  world,  and  from  the  books  on  Spain.  At  last 
I  have  seen  King  Alfonso  XIII.  None  of  his  pictures 
do  him  justice,  for  his  face,  which  is  very  dignified,  and 
a  little  inclined  to  be  sober  in  repose,  becomes  with 
conversation  extremely  animated.  Indeed,  his  lustrous 
eyes,  which  are  his  finest  feature,  seem  to  change 
expression  with  every  phrase.  He  followed  the  play 
with  much  interest,  and  with  now  and  again  a  side 
glance  to  his  mother  as  if  in  complete  sympathy  with 
her  more  than  usual  enjoyment  of  her  own  language. 
His  Majesty  is  a  remarkable  linguist,  and  a  play  could 
be  given  in  any  one  of  seven  or  eight  languages  and  find 
him  an  appreciative  and  critical  listener.  He  could 
not  be  a  grandson  of  Austria  without  a  love  of  music, 
and  there  is  something  subtle  in  the  way  in  which 
people  listen  to  music  which  discloses  their  character. 
The  King  is  more  than  handsome,  he  is  extremely 
distinguished  in  his  bearing  and  appearance  generally, 
and  his  manner  and  kindliness  expressed  toward  the 
actors  on  the  stage  must  have  thrilled  the  hearts  of 
the  foreign  players.  Generous  indeed  were  Their 
Majesties  with  applause,  and  their  expression  of  pleas- 
ure was  re-echoed  througlKnit  the  extremelv  fashion- 
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able  Madrid  audience.  How  can  anyone  say  The 
King  is  delicate-looking!  I  call  him  a  vigorous, 
athletic-looking  young  man  with  exceptional  dig- 
nity of  bearing,  as  befits  his  place  in  the  world.  If 
the  Spaniards  say  of  Queen  Maria  Christina  that  she 
is  "Muy  reina,"  surely  they  say  with  fervor  and 
truth,  that  King  Alfonso  is  "Muy  rey."  When  Their 
Majesties  retired  to  the  rear  of  the  Royal  box,  I  had 
an  opportunity  to  observe  the  fashion  of  Madrid. 
The  theatre  is  built  something  after  the  German 
manner,  in  that  the  boxes  protrude  into  the  audience, 
and  thus  all  the  ladies  in  their  full  evening  toilets 
were  literally  "en  vue"  to  those  of  us  who  sat  in  the 
orchestra  stalls  below  them. 

The  Spanish  woman  is  distinctly  a  handsome  type, 
blonde  as  well  as  brunette,  with  a  little  touch  of  "  fierte  " 
or  haughtiness  of  bearing  that  adds  rather  than  de- 
tracts to  her  stately  grace.  Most  of  the  toilets  were 
the  latest  Parisian  models,  the  hair  dressing  beautifully 
done,  but  comparatively  few  jewels  adorned  these 
ladies  of  Spain  this  evening  —  an  omission  which  I 
thought  in  extremely  good  taste.  To  wear  one's 
insignias  of  elegance  to  a  playhouse  would  imply  a 
great  dearth  of  really  suitable  places  in  which  to 
display  them,  and  the  fashion  evidently  set  by  Their 
Majesties  of  few  jewelled  ornaments  at  the  theatre 
seems  to  be  generally  followed  in  Madrid.  The  young 
girls  in  Europe,  and  here  in  Spain  particularly,  wear 
very  few  jewels;  a  flower  in  the  hair  or  a  knot  of  ribbon 
always  proving  much  more  attractive  and  simple  than 
the  costliest  ornament.  When  I  say  few  jewels  I  do 
not  mean  that  there  were  not  many  rich  gems  in  the 
house,  but  I  mean  in  comparison  with  what  these  great 
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ladies  of  the  gorgeous  court  of  Spain  undoubtedly 
possess,  they  wore  simple  ornaments.  As  we  passed 
from  the  theatre  it  was  interesting  to  overhear  the 
remarks  —  the  regrets  at  not  understanding  German, 
the  prettiness  of  the  Viennese  waltz,  for  all  Spaniards 
dearly  love  good  music.  "How  very  much  Her 
Majesty  seemed  to  enjoy  the  evening,"  said  one 
gentleman  at  my  left.  "Loyal  always  to  Spain,  she 
never  forgets  the  love  she  bears  her  own  Vienna," 
said  another.  "How  handsome  the  Queen  is!"  "His 
Majesty  is  looking  very  well,  w^onderfully  fit  this  even- 
ing after  a  strenuous  afternoon  of  polo,"  said  another. 
The  English  phrase  and  its  characteristic  Anglo-Saxon 
word  caught  my  ear,  and  Almagro  pointed  out  one  of 
the  diplomats  of  the  English  Embassy. 

When  I  came  in  this  evening  I  found  a  card  and  a 
ver>^  thoughtful  note  from  the  Marqucsa  de  Vistabella, 
a  friend  whom  I  have  known  in  Paris,  and  who  is 
famous  both  for  her  charm  and  her  friends  in  three 
continents.  Widowed  by  the  assassination  of  her 
distinguished  husband.  The  President  of  Guatemala, 
she  lived  some  ten  years  in  New  York,  and  is  now  the 
widow  of  the  Marques  de  Vistabella,  a  Spanish  noble- 
man who  became  her  second  husband.  Her  three 
daughters,  Sefioritas  de  Barrios,  are  very  pretty  girls, 
and  her  son  a  fine,  brilliant  young  man.  She  is  so 
young  and  handsome  herself  that  she  seems  more  a 
sister  than  a  mother  to  her  children.  She  tells  me  that 
tomorrow  morning  there  is  to  be  what  is  called  in 
Madrid  a  "Capilla  Publica"  at  the  Royal  palace,  and 
she  has  asked  for  cards  of  admission  for  F.  B.  and 
myself.  Of  one  thing  I  think  I  may  be  in  this  world 
justly  proud,  and  that  is  of  my  distinguished  friends. 
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Certainly  I  love  them  all  much,  and  it  seems  they  never 
forget  me,  and  are  always  doing  the  nicest  things  for 
me  in  the  nicest  possible  way.  How  anyone  can  be 
pessimistic  in  this  world,  where  there  are  so  many 
delightful  and  charming  people,  it  is  impossible  to 
understand. 

T. 


Madrid,  Spain,  May 
My  dear  M: 

Bright  and  early  this  morning  we  betook  ourselves 
to  the  Royal  palace,  and  a  gorgeous  castle  it  is  too, 
worthy  of  Spain  and  a  fitting  residence  for  its  monarch. 
It  is  a  massive  pile  of  granite,  with  door  and  window 
ornament  in  the  white  marble-like  stone  called  "piedra 
colmener."  The  six  stories  are  architecturally  treated 
"as  forming  a  rustica  base  surmounted  by  a  story 
with  Corinthian  pilasters,"  and  is  built  on  a  height 
which  overlooks  the  river  Manzanares  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  broad  square  and  park  of  the  city  on  the 
other.  Like  so  many  Royal  residences  of  Spain,  it 
occupies  the  site  of  an  older  palace  begun  by  Philip 
II,  destroyed  by  fire,  which  had  in  turn  been  built  on 
the  ruins  of  a  Moorish  alcazar.  It  occupies  some  26,900 
square  yards,  and  is  made  more  impressive  by  four 
massive  towers  at  the  corners.  The  main  entrance 
is  really  in  the  Plaza  de  Armas,  which  is  enclosed  by 
projecting  wings,  but  a  side  entrance  on  the  Plaza 
Oriente  is  the  one  most  constantly  used.  To  this  the 
automobile  quickly  brought  us,  and,  on  presentation  of 
our  magic  pasteboard,  we  were  allowed  to  ascend  the 
great   staircase   to    the    glass-enclosed    corridors   that 
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surround  the  colonnaded  courtyard  above.  As  we 
stepped  through  the  doorway  into  this  corridor  a 
curious  and  brilliant  sight  met  our  gaze.  On  both 
sides  of  the  long  halls,  as  far  as  we  could  see,  stood  at 
intervals  of  not  more  than  three  feet,  tall,  muscular- 
looking  men  in  the  picturesque  and  mediaeval  uniform, 
each  holding  an  ancient  halberd,  and  silently  proclaim- 
ing themselves  what  I  knew  they  must  be,  "  halberdiers  " 
of  the  palace.  Presenting  my  card  to  one  of  these 
imposing  individuals,  I  was  told  that  I  might  stand 
(well  protected)  between  any  two  of  these  gorgeous 
gentlemen  that  I  might  elect,  and  that  with  patience, 
I  should  see  presently  the  passage  of  Their  Majesties 
and  the  Court  to  the  Royal  chapel. 

We  were  evidently  very  early,  which  was  exactly 
what  I  wanted,  as  I  knew  that  these  cards  of  admission 
are  with  definite  intent  given  not  only  to  friends  and 
members  of  the  Court,  but  to  many  of  the  poorer 
people  of  Madrid  who  are  known  to  be  loyal  subjects 
of  their  King,  and  who  long,  with  real  Spanish  sense  of 
their  own  dignity,  to  be  allowed  to  view  their  Sovereign 
within  the  bounds  of  his  own  Royal  mansion.  Ac- 
cordingly, from  time  to  time,  people  of  all  classes  and 
from  all  walks  of  life,  arrived  and  took  their  places 
between  the  stalwart  guards.  Children  often  accom- 
panied their  mothers,  and  soon  the  whole  place  was  a 
chattering  babble  of  Spanish  interest  and  excitement 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  Royal  procession.  While 
we  waited,  we  could  examine  many  of  the  beautiful 
tapestries  that  are  on  these  occasions  hung  along  the 
corridors  where  Royalty  is  to  pass.  The  "tapeceria" 
of  the  Palace  of  Madrid  is  very  rich,  and  the  beautiful 
and  costly  fabrics  today  displayed  for  public  cnjov- 
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merit,  as  well  as  to  decorate  befittingly  the  palace  for 
the  occasion,  were  well  worth  going  some  distance  to 
see  and  enjoy. 

Presently  a  group  of  the  halberdiers  marched  slowly 
down  the  corridor.  They  preceded  the  passage  of 
H.  M.  Queen  Maria  Christina,  who  is  the  very  expres- 
sion of  elegance  and  majesty  in  every  sense,  and  as 
the  Spanish  like  so  well  to  say,  "muy  reina."  Today 
Her  Majesty  wore  a  gown  of  soft  gray  satin,  draped 
entirely  with  beautiful  black  chantilly  lace.  The  soft 
fabric  of  the  always  lovely  lace  of  France  followed  the 
graceful,  stately  movements  of  the  Queen  Mother,  who 
was  as  gracious  with  her  smiles  as  she  was  regal  in 
her  appearance.  Large  brilliant  diamonds  held  her 
mantilla  in  place,  and  of  all  the  wearing  apparel  of 
womankind,  nothing  is  softer,  prettier,  and  more 
becoming  to  the  feminine  head  than  the  Spanish 
mantilla,  framing  with  its  graceful  draperies  the  face 
and  enhancing  its  every  charm.  I  have  lost  my  heart 
to  H.  M.  Queen  Maria  Christina,  as  I  felt  sure  I  should, 
from  what  the  Infanta  has  told  me.  "Crista,"  as 
Her  Royal  Highness  calls  her  distinguished  sister-in- 
law,  "is  really  a  wonderful  woman,  so  refined,  so 
clever,  so  charming,  I  have  always  loved  her,"  the 
Infanta  has  often  said  to  me,  and  today  as  the  Queen 
Mother  passed  smiling  to  the  children,  who  quite 
naturally,  I  thought,  tried  to  break  from  the  mother's 
hold  to  go  to  the  Royal  lady,  I  realized  that  all  that 
the  Infanta  has  told  me  is  true. 

Behind  her  Majesty,  who  walked  quite  alone,  fol- 
lowed her  Majordomo  or  Grand  Chamberlain,  The 
Marques  Aguilar  de  Campoo  (the  father  of  my  dear 
friend.  The  Marquesa  de  Herrera,  wife  of  the  Spanish 
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Ambassador  in  Vienna),  and  then  followed  many  of 
the  Ladies-of-honor  of  the  Queen-Mother  and  the 
Chamberlain  who  now  is  "de  service."  All  these 
ladies  were  in  most  elaborate  and  elegant  toilets  made 
with  long  trains,  and  in  every  way  like  magnificent 
ball  gowns,  save  that  they  were  all  cut  high  neck. 
Each  lady  also  wore  the  mantilla  held  in  place  by 
tiaras  of  rare  beauty.  The  gowns  were  of  the  most 
brilliant  colors,  a  particularly  gorgeous  crimson  velvet 
being  worn,  with  rare  and  lovely  jewels,  by  The 
Duchess  of  Pinohermosa,  who  bowed  cordially  to  me 
as  she  passed.  Among  others  of  Her  Majesty's  ladies 
were  the  Duquesas  de  Conquista,  de  Fernan-Nufiez, 
etc.,  the  Marquesas  de  Aguilar  de  Campoo,  Squi- 
lache,  Castel-Rodrigo,  the  Condesas  de  Maceda,  de 
Alcubierre,  etc. 

Scarcely  had  all  this  brilliant  assembly  passed, 
when  down  the  corridor  came  Their  Majesties  The 
King  and  Queen.  The  King  was  looking  especially 
well  in  an  artillery  uniform,  and  wore  the  order  of 
Isabella  The  Catholic.  Erect,  lithe  and  dignified,  he 
walked  slowly  through  the  long  lines  of  his  people, 
glancing  now  and  again  at  the  Queen,  for  whom  this 
ceremonial  must  have  been  a  rather  tr^'ing  ordeal, 
considering  her  very  delicate  condition  at  the  moment. 
But  beautiful  Queen  Ena  meets  her  every  obligation 
to  her  high  position  with  smiling  firmness  and  assur- 
ance that  bafHes  belief  and  commands  the  admiration 
of  all.  Although  in  a  very  few  weeks  Her  Majesty 
expects  to  become  the  mother  of  another  heir  to  the 
throne  of  Spain,  she  walked  with  ease  and  grace  beside 
the  King;  her  elaborately  beautiful  pink  and  silver 
brocade  was  so  cleverly  draped  about  her  erect  form, 
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and  her  black  lace  mantilla  fell  so  softly  about  her 
shoulders  that  the  effect  was  altogether  lovely.  Her 
blonde  hair  was  charmingly  framed  by  the  folds  of 
black  lace,  and  a  diamond  tiara,  shaped  like  a  pair  of 
wings,  gave  the  right  brilliant  touch  to  the  lace. 

Slowly  the  procession  passed,  and  after  the  Queen, 
came  many  of  her  Ladies-of-honor,  Ladies-of-the- 
Palace,  etc.,  but  first  The  Grand  Mistress  of  the 
Palace,  "Camarera  Mayor  de  Palacio,"  as  they  have  it 
in  Spain,  the  Duquesa  de  San  Carlos,  looking  very 
handsome  and  distinguished  in  light  purple  satin,  soft- 
ened by  the  folds  of  her  beautiful  black  lace  mantilla. 
She,  too,  bowed  to  me  as  she  passed,  and  indeed  my 
pleasant  acquaintance  with  this  first  lady  of  Queen 
Victoria  Eugenia's  palace  dates  back  to  my  merry 
days  in  beloved  Rome.  There,  during  my  first  season, 
I  met  the  Duchess  and  her  daughters,  who  were,  like 
ourselves,  enjoying  the  gaieties  of  the  Roman  season. 
One  beautiful  daughter  is  now  the  Princess  Metter- 
nich  in  Vienna,  and  is  known,  and  very  rightly,  as  one 
of  the  most  charming  women  in  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Empire.  The  other  is  the  Condesa  de  Puerto,  one 
of  the  most  attractive  of  Madrid's  young  matrons.  It 
would  be  quite  impossible  to  describe  all  these  various 
gorgeous  Court  toilets.  They  were  very  elegant, 
rather  more  brilliant  in  color  than  we  are  accustomed 
to  see,  thus  making  the  picture  as  a  whole  more  lovely 
and  certainly  more  festive  and  interesting. 

After  Their  Majesties  and  their  suite,  followed  The 
Infanta  Maria  Teresa,  charming  this  morning  in  a 
very  richly  embroidered  lace  and  lingerie  dress  over 
pink,  while  her  Royal  husband  The  Infante  Don 
Fernando  Maria  (who  is  very  good-looking)  was  most 
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resplendent  in  a  wonderful  blue-plumed  helmet  and 
uniform  ablaze  with  orders,  etc.  Stately  in  her 
French  poise  and  grace,  followed  also  the  lovely  In- 
fanta Luisa,  sister  of  Queen  Amclie  of  Portugal,  and 
her  gown  of  soft  cream  color  was  set  off  with  wondrous 
gems.  Princess  Luisa  is  the  second  wife  of  the  Infante 
Don  Carlos,  as  I  think  I  wrote  you,  his  first  marriage 
having  been  with  the  elder  sister  of  The  King,  The 
Infanta  Mercedes,  who  died  shortly  after  the  birth  of 
her  second  child.  The  Infanta  Luisa  has  already  two 
fine  babies  of  her  own,  and  looks  certainly  very  happy 
in  her  Spanish  surroundings.  Her  Lady-in-waiting  will 
be,  I  am  sure,  one  of  my  favorite  friends,  for  a  sweeter, 
more  attractive  personality  than  the  Marquesa  de 
Aguila  Real  it  would  be  difiicult  to  find.  Her  greeting, 
with  the  others  that  had  preceded  it,  made  me  feel 
not  altogether  a  "horrid  outsider,"  and  when  a  most 
friendly  smile  from  the  Condesa  de  Mirasol,  the  In- 
fanta Maria  Teresa's  Lady-in-waiting,  was  followed 
presently  by  frequent  recognitions  from  the  grandees 
in  all  the  gorgeousness  of  their  gala  uniforms,  jewelled 
decorations,  gold  lace,  and  plumed  hats,  the  picture, 
so  brilliant,  so  unusual,  so  Spanish,  yet  so  beautiful 
was  made  for  me  real  and  living,  and  seemed  no  longer 
like  a  spectacle  on  which,  by  pasteboard  privilege,  I 
had  been  allowed  to  gaze.  The  Mayordomo  Mayor 
de  Palacio,  who  prefers  his  title  of  Marques  de  Torre- 
cilia  to  his  more  magnificent  one  of  Duque  de  Ciudad 
Real;  the  Duque  de  Alba,  the  Marques  de  la  Mina,  and 
many  others  among  this  great  array  of  Spanish  nobility 
were  alike  magnificent  in  their  full  court  splendor,  all 
grandees  of  Spain,  and  in  many  instances  wearing 
elaborate  uniforms  that  announced  them  as  belonging 
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to  the  Maestranza  of  various  towns  in  Spain.  But  it 
is  only  just  to  say  that  I  cannot  remember  what  any 
one  of  these  wore  in  detail,  yet  I  can  tell  you  much  of 
their  personal  bearing  and  facial  expression  —  a  fact 
that  is  surely  complimentary  to  their  birth  and  breed- 
ing. The  Duke  of  Alba  is  a  tall,  slender  man  with 
dark  eyes  and  clean-cut  oval  face,  tinged  with  a  slight 
expression  of  sadness.  He  is  a  handsome  man,  dis- 
tinctly Spanish  in  appearance.  The  Marques  de  Tor- 
recilla,  whose  responsibilities  as  Grand  Chamberlain  of 
the  Court  are  many  and  elaborate,  is  a  man  with  a 
sober,  rather  haughty  Spanish  expression,  with  fine 
black  eyes  and  hair,  strong  features  and  great  dignity 
of  bearing. 

The  Marques  de  la  Romana  has  a  most  attractive 
personality  and  that  peculiar  charm  of  manner  that 
his  Hungarian  mother,  a  Szchenyi,  has  doubtless  im- 
parted to  him.  Dignified  and  elegant,  he  has  yet  a 
smile  of  affability  and  a  grace  of  manner  that  singles 
him  out  from  any  large  company  as  a  personality  you 
are  glad  to  meet  and  talk  to. 

The  Marques  Aguilar  de  Campoo  is  the  very  essence 
of  Spanish  dignity,  with  his  now  white  hair  and  re- 
served, almost  haughty,  bearing.  Yet  everyone  of 
these  distinguished  grandees  I  found  most  amiable 
and  cordial  on  meeting  them  the  other  evening,  and 
indeed  the  Marques  de  Torrecilla  and  I  had  a  very 
successful  rubber  of  bridge,  which  all  the  Spaniards 
seem  to  enjoy  playing  so  much. 

The  Marques  Aguilar  de  Campoo,  whose  family  name 
is  Manrique  de  Lara;  the  Duke  of  Alba,  representing 
the  great  family  of  Stuart-Fitz-James,  as  well  as  that  of 
Toledo,  date  their  title  of  grandee  from  what  is  known 
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as  the  "distinction  of  1520,"  when  Charles  V  consider- 
ing it  necessary  to  bind  to  his  party  some  of  the  nobles, 
and  to  reward  others  for  the  important  services  which 
they  had  rendered  him,  contrived  out  of  an  independent 
feudal  nobility  to  construct  a  dependent  court  nobility. 
The  title  of  Grandee,  which  designates  the  most  highly 
privileged  class  of  nobility  in  the  kingdom  of  Castile,  has 
existed  since  the  thirteenth  century.  Originally  to  this 
class  belonged  the  prominent  and  powerful  portion  of 
the  nobility,  who,  as  some  say,  for  their  wealth,  and 
others  through  their  prominence,  were  called  the  "Ricos 
hombres."  (Ricos  not  meaning  rich  but  from  "reichs" 
Gothic  =  of  the  realm.)  To  all  these  dignitaries  had 
been  granted  by  the  crown  the  right  of  bearing  a  ban- 
ner, around  which  they  gathered  mercenaries  for  their 
own  purposes.  The  Royal  Family  were  never  included 
among  the  grandees,  the  title  and  honors  of  which  were 
the  hereditary  holding  of  lands  from  the  crown  on  ten- 
ure of  military  service.  They  were  bound  to  produce 
a  certain  number  of  lances,  which  meant  that  the 
lance  represented  a  knight  with  four  or  five  men-at- 
arms.  These  grandees  were  exempt  from  all  taxation, 
and  could  not  be  summoned  before  any  civil  or  criminal 
judge  without  special  warrant  from  the  King,  besides 
being  entitled  at  any  time  to  leave  the  kingdom  and 
to  enter  the  service  of  a  foreign  Prince  at  war  with 
even  their  own  Castile,  without  incurring  the  penalty 
of  treason.  Besides  numerous  privileges  which  were 
given  also  to  the  other  portions  of  the  higher  nobility, 
the  grandees  possessed  several  which  were  peculiar 
to  themselves,  which  they  shared  with  the  so-called 
"titulados,"  namely  the  counts  and  dukes.  The 
most   important   of  these   special   privileges   must   be 
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mentioned  —  the  right  in  all  party  functions  to  remain 
covered  in  the  presence  of  the  King,  and  the  King's 
address  to  a  grandee  of  his  realm  was  always  "mi 
primo"  or  "my  cousin,"  while  the  other  members  of  the 
nobility  he  called  only  "mi  pariente"  or  "my  relative." 
In  all  national  assemblies  the  grandees  took  precedence 
over  the  rest  of  the  nobility,  and  sat  immediately  after 
the  prelates.  They  were  accorded  the  right  of  entrance 
of  the  palace,  even  to  the  private  chambers  of  the 
monarch,  and  as  we  have  seen  today,  at  all  times  of 
religious  solemnities  they  had  their  place  in  the  chapel 
Royal  next  to  the  altar.  True  to  the  Spanish  cus- 
tom, of  recognizing  women,  the  wives  of  the  grandees 
shared  their  husbands'  dignities,  it  being  customary 
for  the  Queen  formerly  to  rise  from  her  seat  to  greet 
them.  With  the  rise  of  Cardinal  Ximenez  under 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  the  power  of  the  nobility  de- 
clined, and  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  was 
nearly  broken,  and  the  privileges  of  grandees  and  other 
high  nobility  almost  perished.  After  Charles  V's  rein- 
statement of  the  grandees  to  many  of  their  ancient 
privileges,  gradually  three  classes  rose  out  of  this  really 
nominal  nobility.  The  first  class  was  privileged  by 
the  monarch  to  remain  covered  before  they  had  begun 
to  address  him.  The  second  class  received  this  com- 
mand as  soon  as  they  had  finished  their  address,  and 
heard  the  King's  reply  with  covered  head,  but  to  the 
third  class  it  was  addressed  only  after  they  had  already 
listened  with  uncovered  head  to  the  Royal  words. 
All  grandees  had  the  title  of  Excellency,  and  sentries 
were  always  expected  to  present  arms  to  them.  Again, 
under  Bonaparte  the  dignities  and  privileges  of  the 
grandees  entirely  disappeared  and  were  abolished,  but 
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at  the  subsequent  restoration,  their  dignity  and  their 
titles,  but  few  of  their  rights,  were  restored.  As  late, 
however,  as  1875  the  constitution  granted  to  the 
grandees  of  Spain  the  right  to  be  members  of  the 
senate  or  upper  house,  in  their  own  right. 

The  Marques  de  Torrecilla,  though  possessing  many- 
titles,  prefers  that  which  brought  with  it  in  161 3  tiie 
grandeeship  of  Spain,  while  the  Duke  of  Medinaceli 
among  his  numerous  and  many  titles  includes  many 
times  the  distinction  of  his  forebears  as  grandees 
of  Spain,  as  does  the  Duke  of  Alba  whose  list  of 
various  titles  and  names  he  himself  must  find  it 
difficult  to  remember.  Don  Jacobo-Maria  del  Pilar 
Carlos  Manuel  Stuart-Fitz-James  is  certainly  a  lengthy, 
as  well  as  a  distinguished  name.  Yet  the  Duke  of 
Alba  is  most  natural  and  unaffected,  has  a  charm- 
ing personality,  very  intelligent,  clever,  distinctly 
Spanish  in  bearing  and  English  in  manner,  altogether 
a  worthy  representative  of  his  great  Stuart  Spanish 
heritage. 

I  am  very  familiar  with  the  Gotha,  and  also  used 
to  the  various  official  books  of  nobility,  but  Spain 
with  its  titles,  its  fine  distinctions,  its  complicated 
orders,  military  and  religious,  together  with  a  system 
whereby  nearly  every  nobleman  in  the  kingdom  be- 
comes a  member  of  what  is  called  the  "Maestranza" 
of  some  city  of  the  realm,  I  must  say  is  a  bit  confusing 
now  and  then.  Almost  all  of  the  great  nobles,  and 
surely  all  the  grandees,  have  some  distinctive  rank  in 
one  or  more  of  the  so-called  military  orders.  In  these 
are  included  many  of  the  Royal  Family,  and  indeed 
the  King  is  Grand  Master  of  them  all.  The  Royal 
Maestranza  de  Caballeria,  as  the  institution  is  known, 
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Includes  the  city  of  Saragossa,  Valencia,  Granada, 
Seville  and  Ronda,  with  how  many  more  I  do  not 
know.  All  these  dignities  carry  with  them  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  gorgeous  uniform  in  every  instance,  and 
the  great  gentlemen  of  Spain  have  by  the  circum- 
stances of  their  birth  and  rank  a  wardrobe  that  would 
make  envious  the  most  exacting  and  beautiful  lady  of 
fashion.  Plumes  and  gold  lace  (no  wonder  gold  lace 
was  invented  in  Spain,  and  that  this  fabric  was  known 
as  "Dentelle  d'Espagne"),  blues  and  reds,  whites 
and  blacks,  glittering  helmets,  marvellous  spurs  and 
wonderful  boots  make  an  array  that  is  as  brilliant  as 
it  is  surprising  in  the  twentieth  century.  The  Span- 
iard is  nothing  if  not  gorgeous,  and  gorgeousness  is 
only  one  expression  of  intensity,  which  might  after 
all  typify  the  whole  of  Spain. 

When  the  last  of  the  regal  dignitaries  had  passed 
and  entered  the  chapel  door,  I  presented  my  card  and 
told  the  civil  guard  my  name.  At  once  the  door  was 
opened,  and  to  the  evident  annoyance  of  some  by- 
standers, F.  B.  and  I  were  ushered  into  the  Royal 
Chapel,  and  given  an  excellent  place  from  which  we 
had  a  fine  view  of  the  elaborately  decorated  high  altar, 
near  which,  to  one  side  on  a  raised  dais,  sat  the  King 
and  Queen,  while  on  the  same  side  down  the  length 
of  the  chapel  were  grouped  the  Royal  Infantas  and 
their  suites.  At  the  back  of  the  chapel  in  a  sort  of 
large  box  knelt  Queen  Maria  Christina,  surrounded 
by  her  ladies  and  palace  officials,  while  high  up  from 
windows  overlooking  the  chapel  were  seated  various 
ladies  of  the  court,  thus  allowed  to  overlook  the  cere- 
mony while  not  taking  any  active  part  in  it. 

The   chapel  was  hung   on   all   sides  with  more   of 
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the  magnificent  tapestries,  and  a  long,  elaborate  mass 
was  sung,  an  Andante  from  a  Haydn  symphony  and 
offertory  and  the  Seguente  of  Eslava.  The  priest 
presented  the  King  and  Queen  (as  had  been  done  at 
Seville  to  the  Infanta  Eulalia)  with  a  silver  Virgin 
which  received  the  Royal  homage,  and  then  the  whole 
company  proceeded  from  the  chapel  as  they  had  come 
and  retired  to  the  Royal  apartments  in  the  palace. 

Orderly  and  quickly  the  public  also  dispersed,  and 
as  I  went  down  the  great  staircase,  I  realized  the  deep 
significance  of  what  I  had  just  seen.  It  seemed  to  me 
like  a  public  avowal  of  renewal  of  the  Sovereign  of 
Spain  of  his  great  oath  to  watch  and  guard  his  people 
—  of  his  faith  in  God,  his  duty  to  his  people  and  to 
the  Holy  Faith.  Some  of  those  who  come  only  to 
see  fine  feathers  may  not  realize  this,  but  there  are 
more  who  do,  and  consciously  or  unconsciously  love 
the  Capilla  Publica.  If  their  station  in  life  prevents 
personal  contact  with  the  King,  then  an  occasion  is 
arranged  when  they,  like  others  more  fortunate,  may 
see  the  magnificence,  which  to  them  represents  their 
beloved  country',  and  the  more  gorgeously  arrayed  are 
these  representatives  of  the  best  of  their  land,  the 
better  pleased  is  the  heart  of  every  true  Spaniard. 
As  they  dearly  love  the  elaborate  church  decora- 
tions and  complicated,  elegant  church  ceremonies, 
so  they  love  the  regal  pomp  and  splendor  of  their 
Sovereign  and  his  immediate  followers.  The  Spanish 
mind  is  tinged  enougli  with  orientalism  to  ever  crave 
the  outward  and  visible  sign.  Nothing  is  too  good  for 
Spain,  no  grandeur  too  great  or  gorgeous  for  the  cere- 
monial of  vows  of  devotion  to  the  Holy  Faith,  and  if 
the  Court  and  its  rigid  etiquette  denies  them  other 
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functions,  at  least  when  the  Court  prays,  they,  the 
Spanish  people,  may  look  on,  and  pray  too,  for  the 
glory  that  they  feel  is  Spanish,  and  being  Spanish, 
feel  themselves  to  be  an  integral  part. 

Thus  in  the  glittering  pageant  a  great  good,  a  great 
bond  is  maintained  between  high  and  low,  and  those 
who  fail  to  see  it,  fail  to  understand  much  that  is  deep 
rooted  in  the  Spanish  nature.  In  the  most  rigid  court 
of  the  world,  the  great  Austrian  Emperor  has  in  a 
similar  way  made  it  possible  to  come  in  contact  with 
his  people,  by  whom  he  is  so  greatly  beloved,  through 
the  system  of  "petition  presenting." 

After  the  Capilla  Publica  we  returned  to  the  hotel 
for  lunch,  and  enjoyed  again  a  Spanish  drink  of  which 
I  am  becoming  very  fond,  made  from  the  blossoms  of 
linden  flowers.  In  Spain  when  anyone  is  nervous,  they 
call  for  "tila,"  but  although  I  am  not  nervous  I  find 
it  a  very  agreeable  beverage.  The  Infanta  often  takes 
it,  and  it  was  through  her  that  I  learned  of  it. 

This  afternoon  at  three  o'clock  I  went  by  appoint- 
ment to  call  on  the  Duchess  of  San  Carlos,  whom  I 
found  no  longer  in  her  gorgeous  purples  of  the  morn- 
ing at  the  palace,  but  quietly  gowned  in  rich  black. 
It  was  pleasant  to  renew  our  acquaintance,  and  her 
reception  was  most  cordial  in  every  way.  After  a 
chat  and  renewal  of  many  pleasant  memories  of  Rome 
together,  F.  B.  and  I  went  to  dine  informally  at  a 
very  pretty  suburban  restaurant,  at  the  invitation  of 
our  legation  secretary.  Count  Alexandre  Khuen-Hed- 
ervary,  the  extremely  attractive  son  of  Hungary's 
Prime  Minister,  was  also  of  our  party.  On  the  broad 
terrace  of  the  Parisana  our  dinner  was  served  to  the 
tunes  of  gay  Spanish  music  that  accompanied  the  lithe 
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Spanish  dancers  on  the  stage  of  a  pretty  out-of-door 
theatre  arranged  for  the  diners'  enjoyment.  Fortu- 
nately the  evening  was  warmer  than  usual,  otherwise 
we  should  have  been  obliged  to  go  into  the  in-door 
dining  room  of  this  very  modern  and  up-to-date  cafe- 
chantant. 

No  one  is  apparently  in  a  hurry  in  Spain,  except 
when  they  cross  the  Puerta  del  Sol,  and  everything 
begins  very  late.  Consequently  we  had  plenty  of 
time  after  dinner  to  arrive  with  the  fashion  at  the  en- 
tertainment in  the  city,  which  attracts  all  society  on 
Thursday  evenings,  and  is  called  a  circus.  It  is  not  at 
all  like  our  American  circuses,  although  in  the  centre 
of  the  large  auditorium  there  is  a  ring  of  considerable 
size,  about  which  are  grouped  two  tiers  of  bo.xes. 
Above  is  a  large  balcony  seating  hundreds  of  people, 
and  in  the  centre  of  this  is  arranged  the  Royal  bo.x, 
which  looks  straight  over  the  ring  to  a  broad,  large 
stage  like  a  theatre.  All  during  the  evening  circus 
feats  of  ponies,  clowns  and  trained  animals  are  alter- 
nated with  bits  of  dancing  and  vaudeville  on  the  stage. 
Many  of  the  best  of  the  athletic  "stunts"  were  per- 
formed by  Americans,  who  seem  to  excel  in  the  lithe- 
ness  of  their  bodies.  I  was  immensely  amused  in 
watching  the  faces  of  the  audience  as  they  saw,  appar- 
ently for  the  first  time,  a  real  American  cake-walk, 
done  by  two  experienced  people  from  our  side  of  the 
ocean,  who  did  the  dance  so  characteristic  of  our 
negroes,  with  all  the  vim  and  rhythm  that  its  sav- 
age music  demands.  The  Spaniards  are  not  ignorant 
of  savage  music,  and  they  understand  folk  dances 
in  their  own  country  to  a  nicety,  but  here  was  some- 
thing that  was  absolutely  new  to  them,  and  yet  in  a 
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vague  and  distant  way  the  rhythm  of  the  cake-walk 
found  an  echo  in  the  rhythm  of  the  Spanish  dances. 
First  they  frowned  from  curiosity,  then  they  hstened 
and  looked  with  eagerness,  but  as  the  first  dance 
finished  the  applause  was  very  slight.  It  was  some- 
thing foreign,  and  anything  foreign  must  be  examined 
well  in  Spain  before  it  is  accepted.  Another  turn  at 
the  clogs,  more  rhythmic  music,  which  I  must  say  lost 
much  of  its  vim,  played  by  musicians  not  accustomed 
to  its  southern  swing,  and  the  audience  was  ready  to 
applaud.  At  last  with  the  third  dance,  they  really 
liked  the  American  cake-walk,  and  wanted  an  encore. 
This  Spanish  form  of  circus  is  evidently  popular,  even 
the  children  of  the  nobility  being  allowed  to  attend 
the  weekly  matinee  given  especially  for  their  benefit, 
and  the  pretty  custom  of  allowing  the  clowns  to  dis- 
tribute among  the  babies  dainty  little  chocolates, 
made  by  the  famous  house  of  Matiaz  Lopez,  of  course 
delights  the  hearts  of  the  little  ones. 

The  Queen  was  very  handsome  (she  seems  to  be 
always  "en  beaute")  in  another  pink  gown,  and  the 
King,  who  never  seems  tired,  and  is  always  alert, 
apparently  enjoyed  the  performance.  The  kindliness 
of  Their  Majesties  to  every  performer,  their  never 
forgetting  to  applaud  if  the  "act"  has  been  really 
well  done,  show  in  a  small  way  the  great  considera- 
tion and  amiability  of  their  natures.  How  would 
any  young  woman,  both  elegant  and  charming,  about 
to  become  a  mother,  like  to  be  in  her  salon  every 
morning  without  fail  at  ten  o'clock,  and  receive  depu- 
tations from  all  parts  of  the  country,  into  whose 
aims  and  objects  she  must  immediately  enter,  with 
whom  she  must  talk  interestedly,  of  whom  she  must 
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know  and  remember  surely  something  for  the  day 
of  their  returning,  and  then  once  they  are  gone,  to 
receive  singly  numerous  great  ladies  of  her  kingdom. 
It  is  no  little  matter,  and  it  calls  for  no  little  exer- 
tion, physical,  mental  and  moral,  to  be  a  graceful 
Queen  of  Spain.  And  all  Spain  does,  and  rightly,  bring 
its  homage  to  the  young  and  beautiful  Princess  of 
England,  who  so  well  acquits  herself  of  her  many 
responsibilities.  As  for  the  King,  he  is  the  soul  of 
kindness  and  seems  never  tired.  He  interests  him- 
self apparently,  the  more  I  can  read  and  hear,  in 
every  detail  of  everything,  everywhere  in  Spain  that 
looks  to  the  betterment  of  any  portion  of  his  realm. 
He  gives  audiences  to  all  who  have  really  a  message 
to  bring  to  him;  he  talks  most  kindly  and  inter- 
estedly to  the  various  deputations,  and  all  have  his 
co-operation  in  whatsoever  that  makes  for  improve- 
ment. Those  who  say  he  is  not  interested  in  politics 
are  very  much  mistaken.  Of  course  he  is  interested 
in  politics,  but  he  does  not  go  about  proclaiming 
his  party  opinions  or  making  enemies  among  his 
people.  That  is  not  the  part  of  a  clever  constitu- 
tional monarch,  and  Alfonso  XHI  knows  quite  well 
what  is  wise  to  say  and,  what  is  more,  what  not  to 
say.  Nothing,  however,  takes  place  in  his  kingdom 
that  misses  his  shrewd,  clever  eyes  and  ears,  and  he 
understands  thoroughly  the  needs  of  his  countr}'. 
At  any  rate  that  is  the  distinct  impression  I  have 
gathered  from  those  who  know  much  about  him.  and 
are  not  infrequently  in  company  with  iiim  here  in 
Madrid.  If  it  really  happens  that  I  have  the  jileas- 
ure  of  a  talk  with  His  Majesty,  I  believe,  though  I 
cannot  be  sure,  that  I  shall  only  verify  my  first  im- 
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pressions.  A  man  cannot  have  an  expression  so  alert, 
an  eye  so  keen,  a  forehead  so  full  of  intelligence,  and 
spread  his  influence  in  so  few  years  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  his  kingdom,  unless  there  is  a 
good  deal  to  that  man;  I  am  very  glad  that  I  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  see  already  several  times  the 
person  of  His  Majesty,  and  shall  feel  deeply  sensible 
of  a  distinct  honor  as  well  as  pleasure  if  I  have  the 
opportunity  of  talking  to  him. 

After  the  circus  I  felt  my  day  had  been  rather  com- 
plete, but  it  had  not  finished.  Mr.  Turner  had  care- 
fully arranged  for  a  little  supper  at  what  is  known  as 
the  "Idler  Room,"  a  smart  restaurant  near  the  hotel, 
and  there  we  had  an  agreeable  chat  of  the  day's  hap- 
penings and  of  my  plans  for  the  future.  Restaurant 
suppers,  however,  are  not  the  fashion  in  Madrid. 
The  Madrileiios  are  accustomed  to  return  to  their 
homes  after  the  festivities  of  the  evening,  but  a  few 
of  the  diplomats  supped  near  us,  so  we  did  not  feel 
alone. 

T. 


Madrid,  May 
My  dear  M: 

Today  has  been  most  interesting.  In  the  morning 
we  were  received  in  special  audience  by  H.  R.  H.  The 
Infanta  Maria  Teresa,  sister  of  the  King.  Married  a 
few  years  ago  to  her  cousin,  Prince  Fernando  Maria 
of  Bavaria  the  son  of  the  Infanta  Paz  (a  sister  of 
the  Infanta  Eulalia)  the  young  people  have  built 
a  very  attractive  palace  not  far  from  the  Royal 
residence.     Rare  bits  of  tapestries,  dainty  furniture, 
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an  absence  of  useless,  meaningless  ornament  express 
at  once  the  personality  of  the  sweet   and   altogether 
lovable    daughter  of   Queen    Maria   Christina.      We 
were   duly  and    pleasantly   received  by  the  Lady-in- 
waiting,    Condesa    de    Mirasol,   a    charming  woman 
devoted  evidently  to  the  young  Infanta,  and  by  the 
Gentleman-in-waiting,  the  Marques  de  San  Felices,  a 
fine-looking  blonde  type  of  the  Spanish  noble.    Scarcely 
have  I  ever  met  a  more   appealing   personality  than 
the   Infanta    Maria    Teresa,   who   greatly   resembles 
her  brother,  the  King,  in  dark  Hapsburg  eyes,  brown 
hair  and  brunette  coloring.      With  infinite  tact  Her 
Royal  Highness  led  the  conversation  to  our  journey, 
asked  many  interested  questions  about  my  proposed 
work,  and  expressed  a  desire    to    read    my    book  on 
Italy,  which  fortunately  I  had  brought  with  me.     Don 
Fernando,  the  handsome  Infante  of  the  blue  plume 
at  the  Capilla  Publica,  was  equally  good-looking  today 
in  the  regular  uniform  of  his  regiment,  and  seemed 
glad  to  speak  a  little  of  the  tongue  of  his  fatherland. 
Speedily  enough  a    half-hour   soon   passed,  and  with 
a  gracious  invitation  to  return  for  a  farewell  before 
leaving  Madrid,  also  the   permission  to  come  some 
morning  and  take  photographs  of  this  dainty  palace, 
we  withdrew.    Meeting  Senor  de  Almagro  in  the  Puerta 
directly  afterwards  we  went  with  him  to  the  Madrid 
tennis  club.     The  spring  tournament  was  in  progress, 
and  there  are  many  English  and  Spanish  players  as 
well  as  some  of  the  foreign  diplomats.    It  was  a  bright, 
merry  scene,  very  English  in  its  demonstration  of  good 
sport  and  athletics,  and  I  greatly  enjoyed  watching 
the  games,  though  I  should   have  liked   playing   still 
better.     It  is  too  late  for  mc  to  enter  the  tournament, 
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and  of  course  as  busy  as  I  am  here,  it  would  be  hardly- 
possible  for  me  to  practice  and  put  myself  in  form.  It 
looks  now  as  if  the  cup  of  the  ladies'  singles  would  go 
to  the  young  and  pretty  Mexican,  Mile,  de  Yturbe, 
who  after  all  seems  quite  Spanish,  as  her  whole  life  has 
been  spent  in  the  country  to  which  her  father  was 
accredited  as  Minister. 

We  had  tea  on  the  terrace,  and  at  the  invitation  of 
Senora  Lazaro,  took  a  turn  up  and  down  the  Castellano 
drive,  that  has  now,  I  am  told,  replaced  the  drive  of 
fashion,  which  was  formerly  the  Prado.  All  Madrid 
in  carriage,  coach  and  automobiles  moves  up  and 
down  this  stately  avenue  lined  with  trees,  and  ending 
in  a  great  circle,  dignified  by  a  fine  bronze  statue 
of  Isabella  the  Catholic,  beyond  which  again  lies  the 
hippodrome.  Senora  Lazaro  is  an  elderly  woman, 
very  handsome  with  her  white  hair,  who,  with  her 
husband,  has  come  from  the  Argentine  Republic  and 
settled  in  Spain.  They  have  brought  much  of  the  New 
World  hospitality  of  manner  as  well  as  vast  riches, 
and  they  have  already  received  a  charming  and  sin- 
cerely gracious  welcome  both  from  the  King  and  Queen 
and  Madrid  society  in  general.  Senor  Lazaro  has 
made  himself  a  connoisseur  of  art,  and  they  have  in- 
vited us  to  come  and  have  tea  one  day  with  them  that 
we  may  see  their  treasures  which  Senor  de  Almagro 
tells  me  are  nothing  short  of  marvellous. 

This  evening  at  the  theatre  in  the  box  of  the  Conde 
Montelerios  (who  has  been  most  courteous  to  us  and 
shown  us  no  end  of  pleasant  attentions)  we  again 
heard  "The  Merry  Widow"  by  another  company. 

The  evening  papers  announce  the  greatest  concern 
for  the  health  of  King  Edward  of  England.     What  a 
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terrible  loss  to  the  world  it  will  be  if  the  great  Prince 
of  diplomats  should  be  taken  away!  It  is  amazing 
what  King  Edward  has  done  for  England,  with  only 
the  power  that  is  left  by  English  constitutional  gov- 
ernment, called  influence.  With  a  stroke  of  the  pen 
as  he  erased  the  title  King  of  France  at  his  corona- 
tion, King  Edward  acknowledged  a  truth  and  made 
a  nation  long  adverse  in  policy  to  his  country,  not 
only  his  friend,  but  almost  his  ally.  In  many  ways 
he  has  made  his  personality  felt,  and  nothing  is  talked 
of  here  but  the  King's  condition  and  his  possible 
recovery. 

T. 


Madrid,  Spain,  May 
My  dear  M: 

Today  we  have  been  received  in  audience  by  Their 
Royal  Highnesses  the  Infanta  Luisa  and  her  husband 
the  Infante  Don  Carlos.  One  would  never  imagine 
the  blonde  Infanta  Luisa  to  be  a  sister  of  the  brunette 
Queen  Amclie,  but  if  she  does  not  resemble  her  in  looks, 
she  certainly  resembles  her  Queenly  sister  in  cordial 
friendliness  and  her  reception  was  of  the  pleasantest. 
I  was  quite  right  in  my  impression  of  the  Lady-in- 
waiting,  the  Marquesa  de  Aguila  Real,  for  although  I 
have  only  seen  her  a  few  times,  I  already  feel  myself 
her  friend,  and  have  an  affection  for  her  quite  unusual 
for  the  short  time  I  have  known  her. 

The  Infanta  Luisa  was  most  interested  in  hearing 
of  our  Portuguese  experiences,  and  also  in  hearing  of 
my  fondness  for  Italy,  where  her  other  sister,  the 
Duchess  of  Aosta,  has  made  herself  so  much  beloved. 
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In  fact,  we  had  a  great  deal  to  talk  about,  and  the  long 
audience  sped  by  quickly  ere  Her  Royal  Highness 
arose  to  announce  the  termination  of  our  visit. 

Her  palace  is  very  elaborate,  rather  larger  than  that 
of  the  Infanta  Maria  Teresa,  and  distinctly  French  in 
its  appointments.  Large  portraits  of  the  Infanta 
Luisa's  mother,  Comtesse  de  Paris,  and  the  late  Queen 
Isabella  II,  decorated  the  handsome  reception  salon, 
and  two  most  interesting  portraits,  one  of  the  Infanta, 
in  the  main  salon,  and  another  of  the  Queen  of  Spain, 
in  the  dainty  drawing  room,  where  we  were  received, 
especially  attracted  my  attention.  The  likeness  in 
both  instances  is  striking,  and  yet  the  management 
of  color  in  these  pastel  portraits  is  nothing  short  of 
remarkable.  The  Marquesa  de  Aguila  Real  tells  me 
that  they  are  done  by  a  Spanish  artist,  Bejar,  who  is  be- 
coming very  popular  throughout  Europe,  especially  in 
London  where  he  now  has  his  studio.  I  spent  part  of 
the  afternoon  with  Marjorie  at  the  Legation,  and  went 
for  tea  to  the  golf  club,  just  out  of  Madrid,  in  a  very 
pretty  situation,  at  the  invitation  of  the  Marquesa  de 
Vistabella,  who  looked  about  twenty-five  today  in  a 
smart  coat  of  dull  purple  and  graceful  hat  to  match. 
The  Marquesa  is  one  of  the  best  dressed  women  in 
Europe,  and  with  her  was  the  always  agreeable  and 
always  elegant  Marquesa  de  Squilache,  who  talked  to 
me  in  Spanish  and  seemed  delighted  that  I  was  able  to 
speak  her  own  tongue.  She  spoke  with  pleasure  at 
the  memories  of  her  reception  in  America,  and  has 
invited  me  to  a  large  soiree  which  she  is  soon  to  give. 
This  evening  we  have  been  "bridging"  at  the  Vista- 
bella's,  and  saw  a  lot  of  people  whom  we  know,  and 
more  whom  we  learned  to  know.     In  fact  we  no  longer 
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feel  in  the  least  strangers  in  this  charming  circle,  for 
on  all  sides  and  everywhere  we  are  received  with  the 
greatest  cordiality.     I  must  say  if  the  papers  in  Gra- 
nada and  Portugal  were  courteous  to  me  they  did  not 
come  up  to  the  papers  in  Madrid,  which  for  some  reason 
seem  to  be  distinctly  on  my  side.     An  attractive  pub- 
lication  among   others   here   in   Madrid  is    known   as 
"Black  and  White,"  and  a  daily  paper  called  "A  B  C" 
is  compiled  by  the  same  clever  director  and  editor, 
Senor  Luca  de  Tema.      Two   or   three   other    excel- 
lent  papers  among   many   are   "La  Correspondencia 
Espaiiol,"    the    "El    Liberal"   and  "El  Imperial."     I 
think  it  is  much  more  comfortable  to  read  the  abbre- 
viated foreign  papers.     The  "A  B  C"  seems  to  give 
much  news  very  well,  in  good  type  and  extremely  good 
reproductions,  arranged  more  like  a  magazine  than  a 
"daily."     There  are  many  other  excellent  papers  in 
Madrid,    and    two  or  three   men   of  letters,  standing 
and  ability  are  good    enough  to  write  their  columns 
from  time  to  time.     I  was  presented  to  two  of  these 
gentlemen  recently,  a  M.  Escalera,  who  signs  himself 
Montecristo,  and  has  published  several  books,  among 
them  a  very  interesting    and    illustrated  edition   de- 
scriptive of  the  salons  of  Madrid,  a  copy  of  which  I 
have   been   able,   after   much   searching,   to   find.     A 
charming  personality  added  to  infinite  tact  has  made 
this  gentleman  a  "persona  grata"  not  only  in  society, 
but  with  Their  Majesties  and  the  Court,  and  he  is 
nearly  always  seen  at  all  social  functions.     Another 
gentleman   of  ability   who   holds  a  skilful    pen  is  M. 
Rene    Halphen.     He    speaks    several  languages,  and, 
like   his  confrere   in  the  world    of    letters,   is  always 
invited  apparently  in  the  court  circle  of  society.     Sev- 
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eral  other  men  of  letters  have  been  presented  to  me, 
whom  I  have  enjoyed  meeting. 

I  am  highly  elated  with  a  telephone  message  that 
I  have  just  now  had  from  His  Excellency  Don  Ramon 
Piiia,  who  tells  me,  unofficially  of  course,  because 
officially  my  Minister  will  inform  me,  that  I  am  to 
be  accorded  the  honor  of  a  Royal  audience  with 
Their  Majesties  the  King  and  Queen  tomorrow  at 
ten  o'clock.  This  seems  to  me  the  very  acme  of 
graciousness,  because  it  had  already  been  announced 
in  the  papers  that  no  audiences  would  be  granted  at  the 
palace  on  account  of  the  court  mourning  for  the  death 
of  King  Edward  of  England.  One  or  two  kindly  com- 
patriots, whom  I  have  seen,  hastened  to  show  me  this 
announcement,  and  smilingly  condoned  with  me  on 
the  impossibility  of  my  audience.  However,  Spain 
seems  always  to  be  most  kind  to  me,  and  though  I  have 
heard  from  reliable  sources  that  His  Majesty  intends 
departing  for  London  tomorrow,  nevertheless,  to  the 
palace  I  shall  repair  with  F.  B.  and  I  am  as  grateful 
as  I  am  interested  and  as  pleased  as  I  am  gratified. 

T. 


Madrid,  May 

My  dear  M: 

I  think  when  I  entered  Spain,  an  invisible  wishing 
talisman  must  have  been  given  me,  for  surely  all  my 
desires  seem  to  be  fulfilled.  Today  has  been  quite 
the  most  memorable  of  my  Spanish  experiences,  and 
one  which  will  always  be  among  my  cherished  souve- 
nirs. At  ten  o'clock  this  morning  F.  B.  and  I  went 
to  the  Royal  Palace.     At  the  head  of  the  stairs  one 
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of  the  tall  gorgeous  halberdiers  saluted,  and  asked  to 
see  the  engraved  notice  which  I  had  had  from  Mr. 
Ide,  and  which  announced  formally  our  audiences. 
A  glance  seemed  to  be  quite  sufficient,  and  we  were 
directed  up  the  corridor,  down  which  had  come  a  few 
days  before,  the  procession  of  the  Capilla  Publica. 
Another  halberdier  ushered  us  through  a  small  hallway, 
and  we  found  ourselves  presently  in  a  large  and  elegant 
salon,  where  the  Marques  Aguila  de  Campoo  and  the 
Grandee  "de  Service"  met  us.  I  was  about  to  remove 
my  right  glove  previous  to  the  presentation  to  H.  M. 
Queen  Maria  Christina  with  whom  we  were  to  have 
our  first  audience,  when  the  Lady-in-waiting  explained 
that  in  Spain  the  custom  to  unglove  the  right  hand 
on  meeting  Their  Majesties  no  longer  prevails.  How- 
ever, it  is  here,  as  in  other  Courts,  considered  better 
form  to  be  unveiled.  In  all  these  Royal  audiences  in 
Spain,  one  of  the  most  strict  courts  in  point  of  etiquette, 
the  three  courtesies  or  compliments,  on  presentation 
and  on  leaving  the  Royal  presence,  is  "de  rigueur," 
but  so  gracious  was  Her  Majesty  that  I  had  only  time  to 
make  my  courtesy  at  the  doorway,  and  enter  part  way 
across  the  large  salon,  when  the  great  Queen  whom 
I  have  for  so  long  much  admired,  came  graciously 
toward  me,  and  putting  out  her  hand,  greeted  me 
most  cordially  in  perfect  English.  Few  women  in  the 
present  century  will  be,  I  think,  by  succeeding  gen- 
erations, considered  as  great  and  good  as  Queen  Maria 
Christina,  and  as  does  not  always  happen,  a  great 
charm  of  manner  with  a  most  attractive,  elegant  person- 
ality are  combined  with  the  higher  and  more  essential 
qualities  of  a  sovereign. 

I  had  expected  to  be  somewhat  awed  by  this  very 
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great  lady,  but  so  gracious  was  her  manner,  so  in- 
terested did  she  seem  in  the  work  which  I  am  to  do,  so 
full  of  animation  and  wit  was  her  conversation,  that  I 
felt  perfectly  at  ease  and  altogether  happy.  Her 
Majesty  drew  from  me  expressions  of  admiration  which 
has  always  been  so  deep  and  sincere  for  her  own  won- 
derful country,  as  well  as  for  its  great  and  distinguished 
Emperor,  her  uncle,  and  as  the  thoughts  and  conversa- 
tion turned  to  her  native  land,  so  our  language  became, 
almost  unconsciously  I  think  to  both,  German.  Then 
she  spoke  in  affectionate  and  charming  terms  of  the 
Infanta,  of  our  pleasant  acquaintance  that  had  ripened 
into  friendship  in  France,  and  for  a  few  moments  The 
Queen  Mother  would  have  anywhere  been  taken  for  a 
Frenchwoman,  so  smooth  and  elegant  was  her  Parisian 
accent.  Just  how  many  languages  are  at  the  command 
of  this  remarkable  woman  of  course  I  do  not  know, 
but  certain  it  is  that  we  had  most  interesting  talks 
in  four  different  tongues  during  the  graciously  long 
audience  which  Her  Majesty  was  kind  enough  to  grant 
us. 

The  project  of  a  book  on  Spain  has  Queen  Maria 
Christina's  complete  approval,  and  if  I  have  the 
patronage  and  commendation  of  such  a  clever,  cultured 
woman  as  the  Queen  Mother  of  Spain,  undoubtedly  I 
shall  feel  new  courage  and  renewed  pleasure  in  the 
undertaking  that  after  all  is  not  an  easy  one.  Her 
Majesty  very  kindly  accepted  a  copy  of  my  book  on 
Italy,  which  she  assures  me  she  shall  read.  She  ex- 
pressed admiration  for  Italy's  rulers,  and  for  H.  M. 
Queen  Margherita,  whom  all  the  world  admires  and 
loves. 

The  Queen  Mother  asked  me  much  about  America, 
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spoke  in  the  pleasantest  terms  of  the  President,  seemed 
to  be  conversant  with  our  affairs  at  home  generally, 
and  paid  a  pretty  tribute  to  New  England  as  my  birth- 
place. The  Queen  Mother  is  astonishingly  youthful 
after  the  years  we  know  she  has  lived.  Her  figure  is 
as  slight,  agile  and  graceful  as  a  girl's,  and  fully  comes 
up  to  the  reputation  of  her  country  women  for  the  most 
beautiful  figures  in  Europe.  It  is  easy  to  see  where 
the  young  King  gets  his  beautiful  eyes,  for  they  are 
exactly  like  those  of  his  mother,  and,  like  Queen 
Maria  Christina,  also  he  has  an  especially  charm- 
ing smile.  Always  smartly  gowned,  her  personality 
is  so  impressive,  one  does  not  think  of  her  clothes, 
which  are,  however,  always  in  good  taste  and  elegant. 
At  the  end  of  the  audience  Her  Majesty  rose,  and 
extending  her  hand,  gave  me  a  charming  and  gra- 
cious good-bye,  expressing  her  willingness  and  pleasure 
to  receive  me  next  year  on  my  return,  and  delighting 
me  with  the  promise  to  send  me  her  autographed 
photograph,  which  she  also  said  I  might  publish  in  my 
Spanish  book.  This  I  know  was  a  very  unusual 
distinction,  because  the  Sovereigns  of  Spain  and 
Austria  are  particularly  careful  to  whom  they  give 
their  signed  pictures,  and  I  feel  I  am  extremely  for- 
tunate. Indeed,  I  think  few  times  in  my  life  have  I 
been  as  much  impressed  by  a  great  personality  than 
today  by  Queen  Maria  Christina,  and  when  I  bowed 
from  the  salon  where  Her  Majesty  stood  smilingly 
wishing  me  farewell,  and  turned  back  into  the  salon 
to  thank  the  Grand  Chamberlain  and  the  Lady-in- 
waiting,  a  torrent  of  memories  flooded  my  thoughts. 
Events  which  are  very  near  often  lose  the  force  of 
their  greatness,  but  in  days  to  come  I  feel  sure  that 
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all  the  world  will  realize  and  pay  tribute  to  the  superb 
courage  shown  by  this  great  Austrian  Archduchess  in 
maintaining  so  skilfully  against  such  odds  what  was 
then  a  precarious  throne  for  her  child.  No  picture 
is  more  pathetic  than  that  of  the  widowed  Queen,  as  she 
bent  over  the  deathbed  of  her  beloved  husband,  who 
was  the  adored  of  his  country  and  his  people.  With 
a  breaking  heart  and  nerves  unstrung  with  grief,  she 
went  through  without  faltering  the  great  ceremonials 
of  the  King's  burial  at  the  Escorial.  When  all  was 
over  and  she  returned  to  the  great  majestic  palace  in 
Madrid,  she  was  indeed  alone  with  her  grief  in  a  foreign 
country  far  from  her  relatives,  and  surrounded  by  the 
great  dignitaries  of  a  court,  that,  even  in  her  deepest 
grief,  addressed  her  in  a  foreign  tongue.  She  was  a 
Queen  but  not  a  sovereign.  Would  the  Spanish  people 
rally  to  her  cause,  or  would  treachery  and  revolution 
make  her  position  untenable?  The  past  strifes  in 
Spain  for  France  as  against  Austria  were  not  encourag- 
ing for  her  to  contemplate,  but  it  would  seem  that  the 
very  dignity  of  her  soul,  the  sincerity  of  her  character, 
and  the  womanliness  with  which  she  bore  her  present 
condition,  made  deep  and  lasting  appeal  to  the  ever 
gallant  Spanish  nation.  Almost  immediately  it  was 
decided  to  appoint  Maria  Christina  Queen  Regent  of 
Spain,  and  one  imagines  the  impressive  picture  of  the 
crowded  chamber  where  were  assembled  all  that  was 
greatest  in  Spain,  grandees,  nobles,  senators  and  dep- 
uties, military  men  and  officials,  who  gazed  in  gallant 
silence  as  the  door  opened  and  admitted  the  slight  and 
graceful  figure  of  this  gentle,  but  resolute  woman  clad 
in  her  deepest  mourning,  and,  as  all  knew,  soon  to  be- 
come a  mother.     Surely  the  flower  of  Spanish  nobility 
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as  it  looked  upon  the  delicate  Austrian  figure  must 
have  remembered  the  similar  picture  long  ago,  when  the 
great  Austrian  Empress-Queen,  Maria  Theresa,  beset 
on  all  sides  by  hostile  armies  and  her  throne  despaired 
of,  made  direct  appeal  to  the  assembled  nobles  of 
Hungary.  It  had  been  feared  at  Vienna  that  the  sight 
of  the  youthful,  frail  Queen  would  stir  these  powerful 
Hungarian  nobles  to  immediate  insurrection,  and  that 
they  would  scorn  such  a  sovereign  to  guide  them  in 
the  fierce  wars  which  the  crown  involved,  but  Maria 
Theresa  better  understood  human  nature.  She  sum- 
moned the  nobles  to  meet  her  in  the  great  castle  hall 
at  Budapesth,  and  as  she  entered,  dressed  in  deep 
mourning,  with  the  crown  of  St.  Stephen  upon  her 
brow,  all  eyes  were  fixed  in  silent  admiration  upon  the 
youthful  sovereign.  She  had  but  recently  become  a 
mother,  and  yet  now  in  resolute  tones  she  addressed 
them  in  a  never-to-be-forgotten  speech  delivered  in 
the  stately  Latin  language  then  in  use  at  the  Court 
of  Hungary.  "  Forsaken  by  all,  we  place  our  sole 
resource  in  the  fidelity,  arms  and  tried  valor  of  the 
Hungarians."  The  response  was  instantaneous.  These 
Magyar  nobles  drew  their  sabres  half  out  of  their 
scabbards  and  then  thrust  them  back  to  the  hilts 
as  if  on  the  battle  field,  shouting  with  one  voice, 
"We  will  die  for  our  sovereign,  Maria  Theresa."  And 
so  in  Spain  the  very  womanliness  of  Maria  Christina, 
her  delicate  condition,  and  her  rare  qualities,  made 
instant  and  successful  appeal  to  the  chivalry  and 
devotion  of  the  Spanish  people. 

In  a  low  voice  she  answered  to  the  oath  wherewith 
she  bound  herself  to  sacredly  protect  the  rights  of 
Spain,  and  by  the  strength  of  her  character,  her  per- 
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sonality  and  her  resoluteness,  she  conquered  the  hearts 
of  all  the  Spanish  people,  and  was  from  that  moment 
a  sovereign  indeed,  respected  and  admired  by  a  nation 
that  at  once  determined  to  prove  its  loyalty  to  one  who 
could  herself  be  so  loyal  to  her  duty  and  her  honor. 
From  that  moment  to  the  present  day,  not  one  thing 
has  been  omitted  by  Queen  Maria  Christina  that  she 
could  do  for  the  good  of  her  adopted  country,  and  when 
one  considers  that  troublesome  times,  brought  about 
through  no  fault  of  hers,  together  with  the  opposition 
that  is  maintained  with  persistence  by  the  Carlists 
and  their  allies  in  the  country,  it  is  little  short  of 
miraculous  that  a  woman  and  a  foreigner  could  hold 
the  Spanish  people  together,  winning  gradually  but 
surely  their  love  as  well  as  their  respect  and  admira- 
tion. In  that  great  oath  which  she  pledged  so  loyally, 
was  a  singular  clause,  for  it  bound  her  to  protect  the 
rights  of  her  still  unborn  child;  but  it  was  necessary, 
as  her  daughter  Mercedes,  who  was  temporally  made 
Queen  of  Spain,  would,  in  the  case  of  the  birth  of  a  son, 
be  replaced  by  the  rights  of  the  male  heir. 

There  had  been  moments  of  trial  in  the  early  years 
of  Maria  Christina's  life  as  Queen  of  Spain,  when 
certain  officials  of  the  Court  had  been  neither  kind 
nor  considerate,  and  when  she  became  the  first  per- 
sonage of  the  realm,  she  had  ample  opportunity  to 
remember  these  incidents  and  repay  in  full  these 
past  offenders.  Be  it  said  to  her  honor  that  she 
always  returned  good  for  evil,  and  won  all  hearts  by 
her  character,  which  with  the  King's  death,  instead  of 
becoming  bitter,  became  even  sweeter  and  more 
gracious  then  ever.  So  completely  were  all  parties 
won  to  her  side,  that  Canovas  with  true  patriotism 
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recommended  the  Regent  in  the  early  days  of  her 
widowhood  to  entrust  the  government  to  his  opponent 
under  Sagasta,  thus  bringing  upon  the  Liberal  party 
the  duty  of  announcing  to  a  waiting  nation  the  birth 
of  King  Alfonso  XIH.  The  great  Minister  knew  his 
country  people  well,  and  realized  that  however  much 
they  may  love  constitutional  liberty,  they  have  in 
their  hearts  no  love  or  longing  for  a  Republic.  Be 
it  remembered  too  that  the  name  of  the  Queen  Regent 
had  also  been  the  name  of  a  not  too  fortunate  sovereign 
Consort  of  Spain,  and  that  two  Queen  Regents  already 
of  Spain  had  signally  failed  to  succeed,  but  to  quote  an 
eminent  authority,  "The  Regent  walked  straight  and 
steadfastly,  living  a  blameless  life,  self-restrained,  and 
devoted  to  her  children,  and,  honest  with  her  adopted 
country,  she  tried  to  banish  the  evil  omen  with  which 
superstition  tried  to  surround  the  prospects  of  her  baby 
son."  How  far  she  has  succeeded  is  proved  by  the 
love,  loyalty,  admiration  and  respect  that  the  whole 
country  brings  to  her,  and  to  her  son,  grown  to  man- 
hood as  the  Sovereign  of  Spain.  The  sun  shines 
brightly  on  the  accomplished  -success  which  Queen 
Maria  Christina  has  wrested  even  from  the  country's 
troubles,  and  the  great  revival  of  Spain's  internal 
industries  has  largely  resulted  from  the  country's 
being  obliged  to  look  well  at  home  for  prosperitv  and 
advancement. 

Surely  a  new  generation  of  prosperous,  industrious 
Spaniards  has  arisen,  who  are  contented  with  things 
as  they  are,  and  who  realize  how  much  the  great  Queen 
Mother  and  her  son,  the  young  King,  are  ever  tr}'ing 
to  do  for  their  welfare.  Absolutism  in  Spain  is  of 
the  past,  and  with  the  Spanish  people's  love  of  grandeur, 
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with  their  intense  and  inherited  spirit  of  reverence, 
which  is  so  much  a  part  of  the  Spanish  nature,  it  seems 
logical  to  prophesy  that  the  constitutional  monarchy 
will  be  the  permanent  choice  of  the  brave  and  gallant 
Spanish  race.  It  must  be  gratifying  also  to  the  Queen 
Mother,  who  has  so  gracefully  and  tactfully  relin- 
quished the  reins  of  government,  to  have  manifested 
so  often  and  so  gallantly  the  filial  affection  of  the  King, 
who  is  a  most  devoted  son. 

While  all  these  thoughts  and  memories  were  crowd- 
ing upon  me,  I  was  passing  from  one  part  of  this  great 
Royal  Palace  of  Spain  to  another,  and  presently  on 
presentation  to  a  halberdier  of  our  official  invitation, 
we  were  ushered  through  numerous  magnificent  great 
salons,  going  finally  into  a  large,  elegantly  furnished 
room  where  we  were  greeted  by  the  Duchess  of  San 
Carlos,  and  where  one  or  two  brilliantly  uniformed 
officers  were,  like  ourselves,  awaiting  audiences  with 
Their  Majesties.  We  had  not  long  to  wait,  however, 
for  apparently  our  names  came  first  on  the  list,  and 
ushered  by  the  Grandee  "de  service"  and  the  Duchess 
of  San  Carlos  through  a  short  passageway,  we  were 
announced  at  the  entrance  of  a  small  salon  where  we 
found  Their  Majesties  The  King  and  Queen  standing 
to  receive  us.  So  cordial  was  the  greeting  on  the 
part  of  both  that  it  was  well-nigh  impossible  to  com- 
plete the  second  courtesy,  and  immediately  the  King 
in  fluent  English  expressed  his  pleasure  at  our  jour- 
ney in  Spain,  and  delighted  my  heart  with  an  ex- 
pression of  sincere  interest  in  my  work.  Most 
graciously  Their  Majesties  accepted  a  copy  of  my 
Italian  book,  which  they  were  kind  enough  to  say  they 
should  read  with  interest.     If  the  King  is  attractive 
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at  a  distance,  he  is  a  thousand  times  more  so  in  per- 
sonal conversation.  I  had  been  told  that  he  had 
rather  a  sad  face,  but  surely  it  does  not  seem  so  to 
me,  and  as  I  have  now  seen  His  Majesty  frequently, 
on  many  varying  occasions,  I  think  I  may  judge  as 
well  as  the  casual  writers  on  this  country.  It  has  been 
said  that  the  birth  of  a  child  portends  its  life.  Then 
surely  the  life  of  Kmg  Alfonso  XIII  should  be  un- 
usually thrilling  and  triumphant  as  indeed  it  has  been 
thus  far,  and  if  the  expression  of  the  Royal  face  is 
many  times  thoughtful,  it  would  seem  but  a  natural 
psychological  result  of  his  birth,  for  to  few  is  it  granted 
to  be  born  a  King.  It  almost  seems  as  if  with  his 
Royal  Mother  the  responsibilities  of  power  came 
upon  him  yet  unborn,  and  also  as  if  with  his  fond 
mother's  profound  joy  added  to  that  of  a  whole  nation, 
with  life  came  joy,  light-heartedness,  courage  and 
hope. 

To  those  who  have  had  the  rare  good  fortune  to 
converse  with  His  Majesty,  his  face  is  anything  but 
sad.  His  smile  is  most  gracious  and  pleasing,  and 
what  in  repose  may  be  a  slightly  serious  expression, 
becomes  vivacious,  happy  and  attractive  in  conversa- 
tion. The  dominant  feature  of  His  Majesty,  however, 
are  his  singularly  intelligent  and  unusually  handsome 
eyes.  Such  eyes  as  one  seldom  ever  sees,  full  of 
laughter  one  moment,  thoughtful,  deep  and  expressive 
the  next,  flashing  and  piercing  as  they  direct  the  polo 
mallet,  stern  and  courageous  as  His  Majesty  rushes  to 
the  rescue  of  a  general,  whose  horse  seems  beyond 
control,  and  the  crowd  look  on  not  knowing  what  to 
do;  soft  and  tender,  full  of  love  and  devotion  as  they 
regard  the  sturdy  little  sons,  his  heirs,  and  gentle  and 
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respectful  as  he  bows  to  his  Queenly  mother  or  offers 
his  arm  to  the  Queen.  Tall  and  lithe  like  a  son  of  the 
South,  proud  and  dignified  like  a  descendant  of  Aragon's 
Kings,  brave  and  loyal  as  a  true  inheritor  of  Castile's 
crown,  tactful  and  gracious  like  his  Bourbon  father, 
he  is  ever  constantly  conscientious  and  clever  like  his 
Hapsburg  mother.  Proud  should  Spain  be  indeed  of 
a  Spanish  Sovereign  of  the  Spanish  people  who  com- 
bines in  his  character  and  aspect  the  best  of  the  blood 
of  all  those  that  Spain  has  ever  held  dearest  in  her 
history's  annals,  for  not  only  does  Alfonso  XIII 
inherit  the  good  and  great  of  his  forebears  the  Kings, 
but  even  the  blood  of  the  adored  Cid  flows  actually  in 
his  veins.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  Cid  ever  had 
a  son,  but  he  undoubtedly  had  two  daughters,  one  of 
whom,  Christina,  married  Ramiro,  Infante  of  Navarre, 
and  the  other,  Maria,  became  the  Countess  of  Ramon 
Berenguer  III  of  Barcelona.  The  issue  of  Ramon 
Berenguer  III  was  a  daughter,  who  died  childless, 
but  a  granddaughter  of  Ramiro  of  Navarre  married 
Sancho  III  of  Castile,  whose  son  Alfonso  VIII  was 
grandfather  of  St.  Ferdinand  and  St.  Louis,  and  thus 
in  a  double  strain  through  the  Royal  House  of  Spain 
and  of  France  the  blood  of  the  Cid  is  found  to  flow  in 
the  veins  of  H.  M.  Alfonso  XIII. 

No  wonder  the  nation  adores  him,  his  great  personal 
bravery  would  alone  make  him  a  popular  monarch 
with  the  Spanish  people.  Indeed  courage  is  the 
foundation  of  all  virtue,  "without  courage  there  can- 
not be  truth,  without  truth  there  can  be  no  other 
virtue,"  Scott  has  said,  and  surely  without  truth  there 
can  be  no  stability  of  character,  yet  it  is  not  once  nor 
twice  but  many  times  that  the  King  has  given  unex- 
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pected,  instantaneous  proof  of  his  dauntless  fearless 
nature.* 

If  superstition  tried  to  surround  the  prospects  of 
his  birth,  a  Greater  Power  than  himself  has  demon- 
strated the  protection  granted  him  on  High.  If  a  black- 
guard and  a  ruffian,  instigated  surely  by  an  enemy, 
was  able  to  obtain  a  window  from  which  he  could 
throw  a  deadly  bomb  onto  the  wedding  coach  of  the 
young  King,  Higher  Authority  than  man  decreed  that 
that  bomb  should  glance  from  the  golden  crown  which 
it  was  intended  to  crush,  and  though  some  innocent 
lives  were  pitifully  sacrificed,  the  persons  of  the  King 
and  his  beautiful  bride  remained  unharmed.  For  the 
young  people,  much  in  love  w  ith  each  other,  and  stirred 
by  the  emotion  of  marriage  and  great  ceremony,  it 
was  no  slight  matter  on  the  day  after  this  happening 
for  them  to  enter  an  open  automobile,  and  ride  un- 

'  Within  the  space  of  a  few  moments  after  the  murder  of  the  late  Prime  Minis- 
ter, Sciior  Canalejas,  the  King  rushed  in  his  automobile  to  the  side  of  his  honored 
dead  Minister,  and  at  the  time  of  the  funeral,  despite  all  opposition,  His  Majesty 
followed  the  coffin  on  foot  through  the  streets  of  Madrid,  though  no  precedent 
required  such  heroic  action.  Alfonso  XIII  was  not  to  be  deterred  from  showing 
every  mark  of  respect  to  a  man  whom  he  believed  to  be  a  patriot  of  Spain  and  an 
earnest  worker  with  its  Sovereign  for  Spain's  upliftment  and  progress.  That  the 
Spanish  people  appreciated  this  act  of  personal  bravery  and  demonstration  of 
reverence  and  respect  to  the  honored  dead,  was  shown  in  an  almost  frantic  exhibi- 
tion of  enthusiasm  made  by  the  populace  outside  the  Royal  Palace,  but  to  give 
the  description  of  an  eye-witness:  "Within  half  an  hour  of  Canalejas's  death, 
the  King  arrived  on  the  scene  and  manifested  genuine  grief  At  the  funeral  I 
stood  opposite  the  House  of  the  Cortes  on  the  Carrcra  de  San  Geronimo.  .\fter 
the  casket  had  been  carried  down  to  the  gun-carriage  which  was  to  take  it  to  the 
national  Pantheon,  Alfonso  came  out  and  stood  a  moment  at  the  top  of  the  broad 
stone  steps  (you  may  remember  them,  between  the  lions),  before  descending  to 
follow  on  foot,  an  unprecedented  tribute.  Men  cheered  and  women  waved  hand- 
kerchiefs. All  the  street  was  one  shout  for  the  King,  such  an  ovation  as  I  had 
never  seen  before.  Since  it  was  generally  understood  that  the  anarchist  had  come 
to  kill  the  King,  and  that  another  was  even  then  waiting  to  shoot  him,  his  courage 
was  once  more  proved.  A  crowd  followed  him  to  the  palace  after  the  funeral, 
shouting  'Los  ReyesI  Los  Reyes!'  until  the  King  and  Queen  came  out  on  the 
balcony." 
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escorted  through  the  streets  of  the  capital  of  their 
kingdom;  but  if  Queen  Ena's  wedding  gown  was 
stained  with  blood  by  the  hand  of  a  fanatic  then,  to- 
day the  hem  of  her  garment  is  often  kissed  by  women 
of  the  poor  whose  children  she  does  so  much  to  help 
and  benefit.  I  remember  in  Paris,  long  before  I  ex- 
pected to  come  to  Spain,  a  member  of  the  French 
cabinet  telling  me  the  incident  of  the  bomb-throwing 
at  the  young  King  of  Spain  on  the  occasion  of  his  visit 
to  the  French  capital:  "Really  it  is  remarkable,"  said 
my  French  friend,  "how  this  young  man  took  that 
happening  which  upset  every  Frenchman  in  the  coun- 
try, and  for  which  we  all  feel  so  profoundly  sorry." 
"After  all,  one  cannot  help  a  few  fireworks  now  and 
then,"  His  Majesty  is  quoted  as  saying  when  a  French 
Cabinet  Minister  officially  presented  the  deepest  and 
most  profound  regrets  of  the  French  government. 
Therefore  King  Alfonso  seems  to  live  the  theory  which  is 
ever  the  right  one,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  of 
which  to  be  afraid  but  Fear,  and  fearing  nothing,  it  will 
be  difficult  for  the  enemies  of  the  young  monarch  to 
hurt  him.  It  is  little  wonder,  it  seems  to  me,  that 
Carlism  is  dying  a  natural  death  in  Spain,  and  so  far 
as  I  have  talked  with  people  who  claim  to  be  Repub- 
licans, they  are  most  clearly  defined  Monarchists  in 
their  hearts,  and  seem  to  take  Republicanism  as  a  sort 
of  protest  against  what  they  do  not  approve  of  in  the 
action  of  the  Ministry.  If  ever  a  man  was  born  into 
the  world  with  a  work  chosen  for  him,  it  was  Alfonso 
XIII,  and  to  the  good  of  Spain  be  it  said  that  if  ever 
a  man  was  splendidly  equipped  by  a  naturally  fine 
nature  and  a  remarkable  training  from  a  wonderful 
mother,  it  is  the  King  of  Spain.     Also  to  the  honor  of 
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the  young  monarch  be  it  said  that  if  ever  a  man  earn- 
estly tried  by  devotion  and  constant  effort  in  all 
possible  ways  to  fulfil  his  great  calling  and  accomplisli 
the  work  set  for  him  to  do,  that  man  is  Alfonso  XIII. 

Let  those  who  do  not  know  the  personality  of  the 
King,  who  are  ignorant  of  conditions  in  Spain,  say 
what  they  will,  they  cannot  change  the  great  truth  one 
iota.  Anyone  in  Spain  or  out  who  has  studied  Spanish 
history  must  see  in  the  person  of  Alfonso  XIII  a 
new-born  Spain,  born  like  the  monarch  himself,  after 
sorrow,  tribulation  and  grief,  but  born  now  to  new 
joy,  new  life,  health  and  vigor,  and  triumphant  progress 
in  the  world  of  nations. 

The  character  of  the  young  King  has  all  the  qualities 
cherished  by  the  Spanish  people.  His  nature  combines 
those  rare  contradictory  qualities  which  to  be  well 
united  can  only  exist  in  a  well-balanced  nature;  a 
genuine  pride  in  his  birth  and  true  simplicity  of  heart, 
great  dignity  of  bearing,  and  rare  affability  of  manner. 
It  is  little  to  be  wondered  that  the  Spanish  people  year 
by  year  regard  their  monarch  as  especially  blessed  by 
God,  and  one  would  think  the  eight  attempts  in  ten 
years  on  the  life  of  King  Alfonso  would  tend  to  dimin- 
ish his  personal  courage  and  bravery.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  cowardly  attacks  upon  his  person  have  in 
every  instance  not  only  proven  his  never-swerving 
physical  and  moral  courage,  but  have  elevated  him 
not  only  in  the  hearts  of  his  people,  but  in  the  respect 
and  admiration  of  the  entire  world.  No  wonder  the 
people  of  Spain  increase  their  enthusiasm,  affection 
and  loyalty  for  their  young  monarch,  as  year  follows 
year,  and  when  he  appears  in  the  streets  of  any  city 
of  his  kingdom  the  spontaneous  bursts  of  loyalty  and 
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enthusiasm  only  prove  that  he  is  not  only  a  constitu- 
tional King  of  Spain  but  King  of  hearts  to  every 
Spaniard.  It  has  been  sometimes  said  by  his  enemies 
and  by  ignorant  people  who  listen  to  them,  that  the 
King  of  Spain  was  very  delicate  in  health,  but  nothing 
could  be  more  ridiculous.  One  might  just  as  well  say 
that  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  timid  and  sickly.  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  as  some  people  do  not  know,  was  a  delicate 
little  boy,  but  out-of-door  exercise,  careful  and  con- 
tinuous training  made  his  physique  what  it  is,  and  gave 
him  the  powerful  endurance  that  we  all  associate  with 
his  name.  King  Alfonso,  although  never  really  deli- 
cate, was  perhaps  not  an  exceedingly  vigorous  boy, 
though  always  healthy  and  highly  intelligent.  His 
great  and  wise  mother,  however,  did  not  allow  his 
loving  subjects  to  spoil  him,  and  in  his  early  years  he 
was  kept  as  much  as  possible  under  the  circumstances 
from  the  public  eye.  His  training,  physical,  mental 
and  moral,  however,  went  on  increasing,  his  horse- 
manship was  perfected,  his  country's  history  learned, 
and  his  creed  absorbed  quite  as  well  in  the  Royal 
Palace  or  Royal  park  as  they  could  have  been  in  the 
streets  of  the  cities.  Queen  Maria  Christina  did  not 
lead  her  son  to  the  window,  and  looking  over  the 
city  of  Madrid  say  to  him  as  did  the  governess  of 
Louis  XV  in  Paris,  "  Look  at  your  people,  they  are 
yours  to  rule  and  do  with  as  you  like."  Not  at  all. 
Queen  Maria  Christina  spared  no  pains  to  direct  her- 
self the  every  thought  and  energy  of  her  beloved  son  to 
the  full  realization  of  his  great  responsibilities  and  of 
the  historic  position  he  was  to  hold.  When  at  the 
age  of  sixteen,  the  young  Alfonso  took  from  his  dis- 
tinguished  mother   the   reins   of  government  of  the 
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Spanish  people,  he  was  in  spirit  and  desire  a  Royal 
Sovereign  of  a  Royal  people;  a  King,  kingly  born  with 
a  loyalty  that  was  sworn  to  him  as  yet  unborn,  and  his 
rule  continues  over  a  people  who  had  thus  loved  him 
with  his  first  breath,  and  whom  he  has  loved  in  return. 
This  is  not  undue  enthusiasm  on  my  part,  but  merely 
an  expression  of  fact,  which  can  be  proved  in  a  recent 
election  which  was  overwhelmingly  monarchical,  and 
which  expresses  what  I  believe  to  be  literally  true  — 
the  loyalty  of  the  Spanish  people  to  their  Sovereign. 

The  Spanish  mind,  temperament  and  character  is 
utterly  foreign  to  Republicanism,  and  in  the  very 
centre  of  so-called  Republican  sentiment  there  came 
forth  a  man,  who,  wise  Catalonian  that  he  was,  saw 
that  the  best  future  of  Spain  was  after  all  surest  under 
a  monarchy,  and  though  General  Prim  sought  as  a 
compromise  a  foreign  monarch  for  the  Spanish  people, 
no  one,  I  think,  would  be  better  pleased  than  the  sturdy 
soldier  with  the  personality  of  Alfonso  XIII.  As  for 
the  Carlists,  they  are  rapidly  becoming  a  phantom  so 
far  as  influence  is  concerned  in  Spain,  and  each  new 
accident  that  occurs,  when  the  King's  life  hangs  in 
the  balance,  the  young  Sovereign's  marvellous  courage 
and  bravery  is  proved  anew  and  raises  him  higher  and 
higher  in  the  hearts  of  his  ever  increasingly  devoted 
subjects. 

Queen  Maria  Christina  may  indeed  and  with  reason 
be  justly  proud  of  her  son,  and  the  Spanish  people 
may  well  be  loyal  to  the  King  whose  life  is  so  gen- 
erously lived  for  their  sakes.  It  would  seem  that 
with  the  failure  of  the  eighth  attack  on  the  person  of 
the  King,  those  who  would  do  the  young  monarch 
harm  may  realize  that  his  life  is  not  in  the  hands  of 
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man,  but  protected  by  Almighty  God.  Surely  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  great  Eternal  will  grant  him  long 
life,  health  and  happiness  in  the  rule  over  his  devoted 
people.  The  eight  attacks  upon  the  life  of  Alfonso 
XIII  are  as  follows:' 

The  King  feels  deeply  and  sincerely  that  his  life  is 
dedicated  to  Spain,  and  he  earnestly  hopes  to  live  and 
do  his  utmost  to  help  and  benefit  his  country,  but  if 
he  needs  must  die  he  would  ever  choose  to  die  for 
Spain  as  he  proved  when  his  brave  heart  called  aloud 
to  the  trembling  crowd  who  had  witnessed  his  last 
attempted  assassination:  "Viva  I'Espana."  Seeing  is 
believing,  and  I  have  told  you  my  impression  of  His 
Majesty  The  King  of  Spain. 

If  he  has  been  clever  in  everything  else,  he  has  been 
equally  so  in  the  choice  of  his  beautiful  bride,  for  the 
wide  world  around  he  could  scarcely  have  found 
another  so  beautiful,  so  amiable  and  so  charming  a 
personality  as  Queen  Ena.  Daughter  of  the  favorite 
child  of  the  great  Queen  Victoria,  especially  beloved 

'  June  l8,  1903  —  A  lunatic  shot  at  him  and  his  mother  as  they  were  returning 
from  church  in  Madrid. 

January,  1904  —  A  bomb  was  found  just  outside  the  Royal  Palace  in  Madrid. 

May  31,  1905  —  A  bomb  was  thrown  at  the  King  and  President  Loubet  of 
France  as  they  were  driving  through  the  streets  of  Paris. 

November,  1905  —  Cartridges  were  exploded  in  the  Church  of  San  Pedro, 
Madrid,  where  he  was  attending  service. 

May  31,  1906  —  A  bomb  hurled  at  the  carriage  bearing  King  Alfonso  and  his 
bride  from  their  wedding  ceremony  killed  eleven  persons  in  the  streets  of  Madrid. 

1908  —  A  bomb  was  thrown  at  the  King  in  Barcelona. 

January  5,  191 1  — An  explosion  occurred  in  the  crowd  surrounding  the  King 
on  a  visit  to  Malaga. 

April  13,  1913  —  Rafael  Sanchez  Allegro,  a  Spanish  anarchist,  fired  three  shots 
at  the  King  as  he  rode  through  the  capital  after  a  public  ceremony.  The  mar- 
vellous courage,  quick  presence  of  mind  and  calm,  altogether  splendid  behavior 
on  April  13,  1913,  called  forth  the  spontaneous  admiration  of  the  entire  world,  and 
proved  the  truth  of  the  King's  remarkable  manliness,  bravery  and  intelligence. 
In  endeavoring  to  harm  His  Majesty  his  enemies  gave  an  opportunity  for  King 
Alfonso  to  win  new  laurels  of  admiration  and  loyalty  from  his  people  and  the  world. 
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and  named  after  the  great  Empress  Eugenie,  Queen 
Ena  would  seem  to  have  been  born  with  "a  golden 
spoon  in  her  mouth."  Always  beautiful  as  a  girl  as 
I  saw  her  in  England  before  her  marriage,  she  is  in- 
finitely more  lovely  in  the  bloom  of  her  womanhood, 
and  that  soft  and  mysterious  something  which  comes 
into  the  eyes  of  an  afTectionate  mother  when  one  refers 
to  the  Royal  Prince  shows  how  dearly  Queen  Ena 
loves  her  children.  One  glance  that  the  King  gave 
the  Queen,  and  which  lasted  but  a  second,  told  volumes, 
as  he  said:  "Oh,  yes,  I  speak  English  with  pleasure 
now,  for  I  have  had  a  very  good  teacher."  But 
language  with  the  Queen  or  the  King  is  of  little  conse- 
quence, and  a  part  of  our  audience  was  in  English, 
part  in  French,  and  part  in  Spanish.  Queen  Ena, 
of  course,  today  was  in  the  mourning  robe  that  she 
was  wearing  for  her  regretted  uncle  King  Edward, 
but  her  beauty  was  only  enhanced  by  the  sombre  folds 
of  black  chiffon. 

Her  Majesty  spoke  with  great  interest  of  my  seasons 
in  London,  of  my  work  for  the  League  of  Mercy, 
of  my  music,  and  pleased  me  greatly  by  saying  that 
she  would  send  me  her  autographed  picture,  which  I 
think  very  gracious  indeed. 

Queen  Victoria  Eugenia  must  indeed  regret  the  loss 
of  her  distinguished  uncle,  for  he  stood  by  her  so  loyally 
in  connection  with  her  marriage  to  King  Alfonso,  doing 
everything  that  lay  in  his  power  to  bring  about  a  happy 
and  successful  consummation  of  the  alliance.  Her 
Majesty's  distinguished  mother,  H.  R.  H.  The  Prin- 
cess Beatrice,  is  in  her  own  right  the  Governor  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  and  to  the  home  of  her  childhood  Queen 
Ena  dearly  loves  each  year  to  return,  and  the  King, 
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true  to  his  heart  as  to  his  country,  seems  also  to  enjoy 
his  English  visits  with  his  Anglo-Saxon  bride. 

In  every  way  the  young  Queen  has  entered  into  the 
interests  of  the  Spanish  people.  During  the  recent 
war  in  Melilla  the  Queen  initiated  a  great  war  fund, 
which  was  taken  up  with  enthusiasm  all  over  the  coun- 
try. This  was  one  of  the  first  charitable  appeals  issued 
direct  from  the  court  to  the  nation,  and  it  was  a  wise 
and  skilful  move  on  the  part  of  the  young  Sovereign, 
and  greatly  endeared  her  to  thousands  of  mothers. 
The  great  list  of  subscribers  that  appeared  day  after 
day,  week  after  week,  especially  the  innumerable 
small  subscriptions  sometimes  not  exceeding  two  cents, 
proved  how  whole-heartedly  the  poor  of  Spain  appre- 
ciated the  real  personal  interest  of  their  young  Queen, 
and  although  it  has  been  said  that  the  cigarette  girls  of 
Seville  are  very  Republican  in  sentiment,  they  were 
very  loyal  in  action  in  any  case,  for  they  volunteered 
to  forfeit  a  whole  day's  pay  that  it  might  be  given  to 
the  Queen's  fund  for  the  wounded.  The  constant  gifts 
sent  out  to  the  troops  by  Her  Majesty  have  been  told 
of  by  returning  soldiers  until  little  by  little  through- 
out the  country  Queen  Ena  has  reached  the  hearts  of 
the  Spanish  people.  Thousands  of  warm  vests  to  wear 
under  the  uniform  were  among  her  many  thoughtful 
gifts,  and  Queen  Maria  Christina  and  the  gentle  In- 
fanta Maria  Theresa,  who  has  won  for  herself  an  affec- 
tionate nickname  among  the  poor  of  Madrid,  as  well 
as  the  Infantas  Dona  Isabella,  Dona  Paz  and  Doria 
Eulalia,  have  all  given  generously  and  devotedly,  as 
well  as  working  with  their  own  hands  for  the  soldiers. 
These  kindnesses  are  known  the  length  and  breadth  of 
Spain  among  the  people,  and  the  Royal  Family  is  more 
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beloved  for  the  knowing.  A  little  incident  of  unim- 
portance, but  indicative  of  constant  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  young  Sovereigns  to  enter  into  the  life  of  their 
people  is  told  in  the  following.  Their  Majesties  visited 
a  certain  town,  and  gave  as  always  largely  and  gen- 
erously to  the  municipality  for  the  poor.  So  much 
the  newspapers  and  the  world  knew,  but  besides  this, 
they  gave  a  donation  for  every  convent  in  each  district 
of  the  city  to  buy  bread  for  the  poor,  and  so  everybody 
was  pleased  and  made  happy. 

Although  there  are  many  political  conditions  which 
will  with  time  doubtless  be  improved  in  Spain,  I  have 
yet  to  find  the  Utopia  where  a  similar  statement 
would  not  be  equally  true.  There  is  no  Utopia  where 
politics  are  without  flaw  and  corruption,  where  laws 
are  perfect  and  justice  administered  without  fault  or 
favor.  For  my  part  I  thoroughly  believe  in  the  great 
future  of  Spain.  I  realize  there  is  much  to  be  done, 
but  I  also  feel  that  the  great  mass  of  the  Spanish 
people  realize  this  too,  and  the  fact  tliat  they  cannot 
always  read  and  write  does  not  imply  that  they  are 
not  highly  intelligent;  for  the  peasant  who  cannot 
decipher  a  political  discussion  can  think  out  for  him- 
self quite  well  that  he  is  far  better  off  under  the  young 
King  than  he  has  ever  been  before,  and  when  he 
thinks  that,  he  is  likely  to  stand  by  his  monarch,  and 
the  loyalty  to  the  monarch,  it  is  said  by  authority 
higher  than  mine,  prevented  an  outbreak  against 
the  religious  orders  during  the  time  of,  and  after  the 
Barcelona  affair  in  1909.  So  well,  however,  did  the 
people  realize  the  necessity  of  progress  and  peace, 
that  they  listened  to  the  advice  of  their  leader  to  be 
patient,  calm   and   long-suffering  for  the  good  of  all. 
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It  is  true  that  the  working  classes  often  seem  to  express 
dislike  equally  for  the  Carlists  and  the  priests  whom 
they  indiscriminately  designate  under  one  name,  but 
in  spite  of  these  deep-rooted  aversions,  the  people  yet 
have  a  deep  love  for  their  Holy  Faith,  to  which  they 
cling  earnestly  and  ardently,  seeming  to  disassociate 
it  entirely  from  mortal  man,  be  he  priest  or  bishop. 
If  the  people  of  Spain  are  allowed  with  time  the  rights 
that  the  constitution  really  gives  them,  I  believe  they 
will  ever  give  utterance  to  their  feeling  by  hailing  with 
enthusiasm  their  beloved  "Alphonsito"  (as  they  affec- 
tionately term  him)  a  most  devoted  ruler,  and  lend 
their  earnest  help  to  him  to  bring  about  the  good  that 
they  firmly  believe  he  wishes  them,  that  they  as  firmly 
believe,  given  a  free  hand,  without  deterring  govern- 
ment influences,  he  can  procure. 

Not  a  word  in  Spain  does  one  hear,  save  from  an 
avowed  Carlist,  against  the  King.  He  is  the  idol  of 
the  army,  with  which  he  has  the  tact  and  cleverness 
to  mingle  freely,  and  is  justly  their  adored  leader.  He 
is  a  good  Catholic,  but  not  a  bigot;  he  is  a  good 
Christian,  if  you  wish  the  Spanish  term,  and  certainly 
he  is  a  "Cristiano  Viejo."  In  all  ways  he  is  broad- 
minded  and  forward  looking,  to  use  the  term  of  our 
eminent  President  Wilson,  but  he  quite  well  realizes 
that  steady  and  peaceful  advancement  of  his  people  is 
what  will  make  for  their  best  and  ultimate  good.  He 
does  not  intend  nor  wish  to  overturn,  uproot  and 
change  everything  in  a  moment,  for  he  quite  well 
knows  the  disastrous  results  that  would  be  attendant 
upon  such  a  policy.  In  a  word,  he  does  not  try  to 
do  the  impossible,  but  he  strives  constantly  to  achieve 
the  possible,  even  if  slowly,  and  he  is  succeeding  not 
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so  very  slouly  after  all.  That  he  has  opponents  and 
enemies  among  the  partisans  of  the  pretenders  to  his 
throne  is  naturally  true,  and  that  these  enemies  pro- 
mulgate all  sorts  of  untruths  about  him  is  also  true, 
but  the  lie  finds  itself  out,  and  truth  is  bound  to  win. 
The  whole  nation  of  Spain  has  always  admired  and 
respected  Queen  Maria  Christina,  but  now  they  not 
only  respect  and  admire,  but  they  love  her,  for  they 
realize  that  she  and  she  alone  has  saved  them  from 
a  great  revolution;  that  her  gift  to  the  nation  of  a 
fine  young  King  is  the  greatest  of  gifts  that  could  be 
made  to  Spain  at  the  present  day  in  the  moment  of 
her  upbuilding  and  upliftment,  and  as  the  love  for  the 
young  King  constantly  increases,  so  equally  increasing 
is  the  gratitude  and  affection  for  the  Queen  Mother. 
I  have  heard  Spanish  people  speak  in  this  way:  "A  fine 
man  our  young  Sovereign!  Yes,  look,  at  his  father. 
Ah,  he  was  educated  in  England;  a  great  country  Eng- 
land must  be,  for  look  at  our  Queen.  Ah,  yes,  there  is 
a  woman.  She  thinks  often  of  us  poor  people;  my  son 
is  in  the  army  and  he  says  his  life  was  saved  by  one  of 
the  Queen's  warm  vests.  Yes,  yes,  Spain  will  be  better 
now,  the  young  Queen  will  also  help  us,  and  give  us 
hope."  This  is  but  one  of  many  similar  remarks  that 
I  have  heard  in  Spain.  That  Queen  Victoria  Eugenia 
has  become  a  Catholic  satisfies  the  deep  religious  faith 
of  the  Spanish  people,  that  she  was  a  Protestant  not 
brought  up  in  a  convent  is  greatly  in  Her  Majesty's 
favor,  considering  the  bitterness  that  seems  to  be 
frequently  expressed  against  the  religious  orders.  That 
all  who  really  know  the  Queen  are  bound  by  her  per- 
sonal charm  is  sure  and  certain. 

Later. — I  have  completed  an  afternoon  of  study  at 
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the  Royal  Armory,  which  is  second  in  its  wonderful 
collection  of  arms  and  armor  to  none,  and  perhaps 
equalled  only  by  that  at  Turin.  The  founder  of  the 
collection  was  the  great  Emperor  Charles  V,  who 
enriched  the  old  armory  at  Valladolid  by  numerous 
excellent  works  of  German  and  Italian  origin.  Philip 
II  had  many  of  these  brought  to  Madrid,  and  in  a 
building,  which  is  now  occupied  by  the  site  of  the  new 
cathedral,  the  collection  remained  for  some  three 
hundred  years  or  more,  greatly  enlarged  by  the  suc- 
ceeding rulers  of  Spain.  The  wars  with  France,  the 
revolution  and  fire  destroyed  many  of  the  valuable 
contents,  but  the  collection  still  contains  marvellous 
examples  of  various  kinds  of  armor  from  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  centuries  onward.  The  birth  of  her- 
aldry is  here  represented,  while  the  figure  decked  with 
the  armor  of  the  great  Charles  V,  with  vizor  lowered, 
seems  to  have  stepped  from  the  portrait  of  Titian's 
painting,  so  real  and  lifelike  does  it  appear.  Detailed 
description  is  impossible  amid  such  a  wealth  of  won- 
ders. The  tapestries  on  the  walls  are  most  beautiful 
representing  the  campaigns  of  the  Archduke  Albert 
in  the  Netherlands,  and  one  wonders  that  the  clever 
Napoleon  should  have  left  as  a  trophy,  still  greatly 
valued  in  Spain,  the  great  and  elaborate  tent  of  King 
Francis  I  of  France,  captured  along  with  other  objects 
at  the  Battle  of  Pavia  by  the  soldiers  of  Spain  (1525). 
Here  you  may  see  the  armor  of  that  Prince,  Philip 
Emmanuel  of  Savoy,  victor  of  the  field  of  St.  Quentin, 
the  sword  of  Wellington,  the  fowling-piece  of  Don 
John  of  Austria,  a  Moorish  banner  taken  at  the  Battle 
of  Las  Navas  in  1212,  marvellous  gala  shields  displaying 
the  most  remarkable  skill  in  workmanship  in  metal, 
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spurs  of  Ferdinand  III,  the  Saint  of  Castile,  and 
among  other  curious  and  interesting  trophies  of  Charles 
V,  is  the  complete  and  clever  armor  of  a  dog  arrayed 
for  the  boar  hunt.  Weeks  not  days  should  be  devoted 
to  this  wonderful  museum.  As  we  passed  up  and 
down  the  great  life-sized  horses  on  which  were  mounted 
these  armor-clad  knights  which  had  every  semblance, 
with  their  drawn  vizors,  of  real  cavaliers,  one  felt  that 
one  had  certainly  been  transferred  to  the  ages  of 
tournaments,  and  that  it  would  be  wise  to  beware  of 
the  long  lances  that  seemed  to  be  pointing  towards  us 
in  all  directions. 

We  have  been,  too,  to  the  Royal  stables,  and  admired 
the  wonderful  cream-colored  horses  which  are  raised 
near  Aranjuez,  while  the  Jaquitas  or  Andalusian  ponies 
were  most  attractive  in  a  different  way.  Many  of 
the  polo  ponies  had  their  American  names,  and  I 
believe  indeed  that  many  of  the  favorite  ponies  of  the 
King  have  come  from  our  side  of  the  Atlantic.  It 
has  long  been  the  custom  for  Spaniards  of  wealth  and 
position  to  use  mules,  and  a  goodly  collection  of  these 
animals  in  the  King's  stable  prove  that  he  follows 
Spanish  tradition  in  every  detail. 

Royal  permission  allowed  us  to  see  all  the  state 
carriages,  which  are  very  beautiful  and  richly  orna- 
mented. Here  again  in  this  Royal  coach-house  we 
were  reminded  of  the  personal  courage  of  the  King, 
for  here  we  beheld  the  gorgeous  equipage  that  carried 
Their  Majesties  from  the  church  on  the  wedding  day. 
There  was  the  crown,  that  metal  crown,  the  symbol  of 
that  authority,  which  the  bomb  thrown  fiendishlv  in  a 
bouquet  of  flowers  was  intended  to  crush,  but  it  was 
just  that  crown  that  saved  the  life  of  the  King,  for  the 
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bomb  striking  the  rounded  metal  glanced  aside,  and 
as  I  have  before  said  did  its  deadly  work  on  others 
than  its  intended  victim.  Each  year  the  King  and 
Queen  place  on  the  monument  which  has  been  built 
in  memory  of  those  eleven  lives  that  were  so  feloniously 
sacrificed  a  wreath  of  beautiful  flowers,  and  their  wed- 
ding anniversary  must  always  be  attended  with  mem- 
ories tinged  with  pathos,  and  gratitude  that  cannot  be 
too  sincere. 

This  memorable  day  has  ended  with  a  brilliant 
party  in  the  handsome  palace  of  the  Marquesa  Squil- 
lache.  Affable,  elegant  and  clever,  this  indefati- 
gable hostess  of  Madrid  made  her  many  guests  most 
welcome,  and  gave  to  me,  as  a  foreigner,  a  great  deal 
of  her  personal  attention.  Many  people  were  pre- 
sented to  me,  and  I  already  feel  as  if  I  were  acquainted 
with  nearly  all  Madrid.  Indeed  I  am  made  to  feel 
quite  at  home,  and  I  have  had  this  evening  a  most  de- 
lightful talk  with  the  Condesa  Emelia  Pardo-Bazan, 
whose  opinions  and  writings  I  have  read  with  so  much 
pleasure,  but  whose  personality  I  find,  as  is  not  always 
the  case,  quite  lives  up  to  my  expectations  of  the 
writer  of  so  many  clever  books.  A  rather  stout  woman 
past  middle  age,  with  snow  white  hair  and  distinguished 
bearing,  she  talked  with  me  most  interestedly  about 
my  work  on  Spain,  and  has  offered  to  assist  me  in  any 
way  possible  —  an  offer  which  I  greatly  appreciate 
since  I  feel  in  writing  of  Spain  there  are  so  many  things 
it  is  difficult  for  a  foreigner  to  understand.  "So  many 
things  have  been  said  about  my  country  that  are  not 
true,"  said  the  Condesa,  "that  I  hope  very  much,  dear 
Mrs.  Batcheller,  you  will  be  able  to  learn  the  truth 
about  us,  and  I  will  help  you,  I  assure  you,  all  I  can." 
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I  am  to  have  tea  with  the  Condesa  one  day  soon,  and 
I  hope  this  will  be  the  beginning  of  a  pleasant  friend- 
ship, for  I  am  greatly  attracted  to  her  personality.  She 
is  evidently  a  woman  of  deep  thought,  keen  observa- 
tion and  an  ardent  believer  in  the  ability  of  women, 
a  subject  on  which  she  promises  interesting  exchange 
of  ideas  with  me  in  the  future. 

T. 


Madrid,  Spain,  May 
My  dear  M: 

We  have  visited  the  church  of  San  Jeronimo  where 
the  King  and  Queen  were  married.  It  was  here  in 
1528-1833  that  meetings  of  the  great  Cortes  of  Spain 
took  place,  and  here  the  Prince  of  Asturias,  the  heir 
apparent,  took  the  constitutional  oath.  It  is  a  Gothic 
church,  rather  simple  in  structure,  and  near  it  is  the 
building  of  the  Real  Academia  Espaiiola,  which  was 
built  in  1893  for  the  special  study  of  the  Spanish 
language  and  classical  literature,  but  of  course  the 
interest  in  this  great  church  largely  centres  now  about 
the  recent  wedding  of  the  young  King. 

We  have  spent  the  rest  of  the  morning  in  the  mar- 
vellous Prado  Gallery,  which  is  certainly  one  of  the 
finest  treasure-houses  of  art  in  the  world.  It  is  use- 
less and  hopeless  to  give  any  detailed  account  of  this 
wonderful  and  justly  famous  picture-gallery.  The 
building  where  the  pictures  now  hang  was  begun  late 
in  the  eighteenth  century  under  King  Charles  III, 
by  the  architect  Juan  Villanueva.  The  French  in- 
vasion put  a  stop  to  the  work,  and  for  a  time  it  was 
left   and    forgotten.     Under    F^erdinand    VII,    various 
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valuable  pictures  were  collected,  and  the  great  gallery 
established. 

While  there  are  many  sculptures,  the  most  interest- 
ing part  of  this  museum  are  the  collections  of  old  mas- 
ters, foreign  as  well  as  Spanish  —  a  collection  which 
the  artistic  taste  of  Spanish  Kings,  the  art  loving 
Charles  V,  Philip  II,  Philip  IV  and  Philip  V  greatly 
helped  by  bringing  many  paintings  from  the  con- 
quered countries  to  Madrid.  Ferdinand  VII  de- 
termined to  combine  in  this  collection  most  of  the 
great  works  of  art  in  his  palaces,  and  later  many 
pictures  of  the  early  Flemish  and  Spanish  schools 
were  removed  from  convents,  and  from  the  Museo 
Nacional  de  la  Trinidad,  with  the  result  that  there 
are  over  two  thousand  canvases  in  this  great  gallery, 
representing  many  artists  of  many  countries  and 
many  schools,  though  the  greatest  treasures  are  nat- 
urally of  the  Spanish  school  in  general,  especially  of 
that  artist  whom  many  place  at  the  head  of  Spanish 
painters,  Diego  Velazquez.  As  in  all  great  galleries, 
there  are  some  canvases  of  the  more  famous  artists 
that  have  been  questioned,  and  discussions,  contro- 
versies and  arguments  of  critics  have  been  settled  by 
placing  the  compromising  phrase  "School  of  Titian," 
etc.,  beneath  these  pictures.  For  a  long  time  I  per- 
sonally have  felt  quite  convinced  that  the  Mona  Lisa 
of  Leonardo  here  in  Madrid  was  quite  as  much  the 
work  of  the  great  da  Vinci's  brush  as  that  in  the  Louvre 
in  Paris. 

The  arrangement  of  the  Prado  to  me  is  very  delight- 
ful, in  that  it  places  together  in  separate  rooms  the 
works  of  one  artist.  One  feels  inclined  to  spend  many 
days  in  the  Velazquez  room  alone,  and  to  do  real  justice 
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to  these  art  gems  one  should  come  to  the  gallery  often 
for  many  weeks  and  months.  The  Murillo  room,  too, 
is  most  interesting,  but  the  paintings  of  this  Anda- 
lusian  artist  are  certainly  inferior  here  in  the  Prado 
to  his  inspired  canvases  in  Seville. 

Ribera,  born,  not  as  some  writers  would  insist  in 
Aragon,  but  in  Jativa,  is  splendidly  represented  in  the 
collection,  and  Goya,  as  well  as  Greco,  have  many  can- 
vases representative  of  their  best  periods  and  most 
interesting  work  here.  Few  pictures  of  the  early 
Italians,  however,  hang  here,  but  the  best  periods 
of  Italian  art  are  represented  by  several  canvases 
ascribed  to  Raphael,  many  of  which  are  undoubtedly 
the  work  of  the  master.  There  are  works  by  Cor- 
reggio,  Andrea  del  Sarto,  Titian,  Giorgione  and  Tin- 
toretto as  well  as  some  excellent  works  by  the  Venetian 
school  of  Veronese  and  the  later  artist  Tiepolo.  In 
the  school  of  the  Netherlands  there  are  canvases  of 
Van  Dyke,  Teniers  the  younger,  Jordacns,  Brueghel, 
and  an  occasional  picture  of  the  German  school,  the 
best  of  which  is  Diirer's  portrait  of  himself.  Of  the 
French  school  of  the  seventeenth  century  there  are 
more  beautiful  canvases  than  are  probably  to  be 
found  outside  of  France;  Poussin,  Claude  Lorraine  and 
Watteau's  canvases  hang  in  a  scries  of  rooms  devoted 
to  these  French  painters. 

As  it  is  absurd  to  say  that  there  is  no  Spanish  archi- 
tecture, so  it  is  equally  absurd  to  assert  there  is  no 
Spanish  school  of  painting.  The  sincere,  deep,  mysti- 
cal adoration  of  the  Holy  Faith  throughout  Spain  is 
only  fittingly  and  realistically  expressed  by  the  spiritual, 
delicate  and  mystical  brush  of  Alurillo,  who,  born  an 
Andalusian,  and  surrounded  by  the  outward  signs  of  a 
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mysticism  that  is  so  a  part  of  his  own  SevilHan  people, 
left  permanent  monuments  of  the  deep  love  of  the 
southern  Spaniard  for  the  harmonies  of  the  outward 
sign  and  the  inward  grace  that  to  them  form  an  es- 
sential part  of  their  mind  and  soul.  Murillo  never 
left  Spain,  but  Ribera,  from  whom  Murillo  learned 
much,  studied  in  Italy,  and  may  have  learned  in  that 
land  of  art  and  beauty  much  that  helped  his  art;  never- 
theless, he  kept  always  to  the  strength  of  his  birth- 
right, to  the  intensity  of  his  Spanish  nature  and  to  the 
fervid  religious  spirit  of  the  Spanish  mind.  His 
pictures  are  for  the  most  part  religious  in  their  subject, 
often  harsh,  and  sometimes  repelling,  but  one  senses 
in  almost  every  instance  the  hand  of  the  master,  and 
instinctively  feels,  if  one  knows  Spain  at  all,  that  that 
master  was  a  Spaniard. 

Velazquez  has  been  called  an  imitator,  but  I  say 
rather  that  he  was  a  great  imitator  or  rather  portrayer 
of  his  country's  character,  his  country's  aspect,  tra- 
ditions, sentiments  and  humanities.  As  Murillo  visual- 
ized the  spiritual,  the  immortal,  so  Velazquez,  bitterly 
realistic,  portrayed  the  physical,  the  human.  Yet 
in  every  great  portrait  of  the  Spanish  king-of-portra it- 
painters,  he  has  given  an  individual  humanity  to  his 
subject,  and  also  the  touch  of  his  own  country,  in  his 
blue-green  olive  backgrounds,  his  prancing,  high-trained 
Spanish-School  horses,  the  haughty  air  of  his  subjects, 
the  historic  dress  of  his  period.  As  if  to  leave  no 
bit  of  human  nature  unportrayed  by  his  realistic 
brush,  he  has  given  us  examples  of  human  vice  so  real, 
so  keenly  drawn,  that  we  feel  the  master  longed  to 
present  not  only  the  great  of  the  earth,  where  his 
subtleties  of  portraiture  prove  their  faults  as  well  as 
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their  virtues,  but  the  lowly,  that  suffering  and  vice  had 
deformed  and  brutalized.  Murillo  preaches  one  ser- 
mon, Velazquez  another.  Murillo  reveals  in  his  mystic 
paintings  that  which  calls  to  higher  thought,  that  bids 
the  soul  look  upward  to  the  light;  Velazquez  paints 
with  relentless  truth  the  depths  of  human  woe,  the 
grandeur  of  worldly  pomp,  the  irony  of  worldly  pleas- 
ure, and  proclaims  the  human  need  of  something  which 
he  leaves  unsaid. 

Many  of  the  canvases  of  the  other  schools  here  are 
of  real  interest  and  great  beauty.  Some  of  the  best  of 
Rubens's  canvases  are  undoubtedly  in  this  gallery,  the 
buxom  nymphs  which  constantly  portray  Mrs.  Rubens's 
portly  figure  are  in  many  instances  valuable  works  of 
that  master.  There  are  also  many  charming  portraits 
of  the  dainty  women  of  the  Court  of  France,  but  of 
these,  pens  more  skilled,  volumes  many,  are  at  your 
hand,  and  need  no  additional  comments  here  from  me. 

Titian's  great  portraits  of  Charles  V  and  Philip  II 
give  us  pictures  of  men  whose  faces  in  themselves, 
portrayed  thus  skilfully  by  the  hand  of  the  great 
Italian,  tell  the  story  of  the  lives  and  characters  of 
these  great  Kings  of  Spain.  The  beautiful  portrait 
of  the  wife  of  Charles  V,  Isabella  of  Ponugal,  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  finest  of  Titian's  works,  and  indeed 
it  would  be  very  easy  to  write  a  volume  about  the 
beautiful  canvases  of  this  far-famed  gallery. 

Later.  —  Our  intentions  were  to  return,  immediately 
luncheon  was  over,  to  the  marvels  in  the  Prado,  but 
fortunately,  I  think,  we  were  prevented  by  other 
arrangements.  I  think  if  one  studies  or  looks  at 
pictures  too  long  it  is  impossible  to  get  the  full  pleas- 
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ure  of  their  beauty,  and  this  afternoon  I  have  been  to 
pay  a  visit  to  the  Duchess  of  San  Carlos,  who  has 
given  me  the  promised  picture  of  Her  Majesty,  a 
beautiful  photograph  signed  and  dedicated  to  me,  a 
rare  favor  with  which  I  am  highly  gratified  and  very 
pleased.  Our  visit  over,  we  motored  out  to  the  pretty 
avenue  "Paseo  de  la  Florida,"  and  the  quaint  and  in- 
teresting little  church  known  as  the  "Ermita  de  San 
Antonio  de  la  Florida,"  the  dome  of  which  has  been 
made  famous  by  the  beautiful  frescoes  of  Goya,  who 
justly  ranks  as  one  of  his  country's  great  painters. 

From  here  we  continued  along  a  pleasant  road  lined 
with  trees  to  the  picturesque  little  town  of  El  Pardo, 
and  with  our  Royal  permission,  we  were  shown  all  over 
the  delightful  Royal  palace  built  by  Charles  V  in 
1543,  and  remodelled  by  Charles  III  in  1772.  The 
chateau  is  a  dainty  and  attractive  residence,  and  con- 
tains charming  frescoes  by  Carducho  and  Bayeu,  as 
well  as  many  tapestries  after  paintings  by  Teniers  and 
Goya.  The  palace  overlooks  a  beautiful  park  filled  with 
stately  evergreen  oak  trees,  and  it  was  to  this  dainty 
and  attractive  Royal  residence  that  Queen  Ena  came 
with  her  mother,  the  Princess  Henry  of  Battenberg 
to  reside  a  few  days  previous  to  her  wedding  with  King 
Alfonso.  Surely  the  young  English  Princess  must  have 
felt  herself  quite  at  home  among  these  great  gorgeous 
trees,  as  she  stepped  out  onto  the  balcony  and  made  her 
first  bow  to  a  congregated  assembly  of  Spanish  people, 
who  came  to  bid  her  welcome  to  their  country. 

This  little  palace,  which  was  so  long  occupied  by 
the  King  Consort  of  Queen  Isabella,  to  me  is  one  of  the 
most  attractive  of  the  Royal  residences  of  Spain;  a 
real  chateau,  delightful  and  charming,  with  a  little  air 
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of  its  own,  and  an  atmosphere  of  green  trees  and  coun- 
try air  that  I  should  think  would  prove  distinctly 
restful  and  charming  to  Their  Majesties  after  the 
ceremonies  and  formalities  of  court  at  Madrid. 

I  was  right  in  my  conjecture;  for  the  evening  papers 
announced  the  departure  this  afternoon  of  His  Majesty 
for  London,  to  attend  the  funeral  of  King  Edward. 
Therefore  I  am  more  than  ever  gratified  that  in  the 
midst  of  so  much  responsibility,  the  privilege  and 
honor  of  an  audience  was  accorded  to  us. 

T. 


Madrid,  Spain,  May 

My  dear  M: 

During  the  lull  in  the  festivities  of  this  gay  Madrid, 
we  have  been  for  a  little  time  into  sunny,  picturesque 
and  fascinating  Toledo,  the  town  of  all  others  that  is 
"Muy  Espaiiola,"  and  which  presents  certain  attrac- 
tions unique  and  by  itself.  From  what  I  have  read 
and  studied  of  Toledo,  I  felt  that  an  automobile  would, 
be  distinctly  incongruous,  and  I  am  so  glad  we  went  in 
the  train  as  far  as  the  station.  I  regretted  that  we 
had  to  take  a  carriage  about  the  town,  a  Spanish 
"tartana"  would  have  seemed  much  more  appropriate. 
So  full  is  Toledo  of  legends,  so  fabulous  and  so  pretty 
are  the  stories  that  come  back  to  the  memory,  as  we 
crossed  the  historic  bridge  of  Alcantara  over  the 
rushing  river,  and  entered  the  great  gate  to  climb  the 
hill  to  the  town,  that  it  was  difficult  to  think  connect- 
edly. One  fancied  the  gorgeous  pageant  of  King 
Reccared  as  he  led  his  army  across  this  bridge,  riding 
in  the  marvellous  ivory  chariot,  wearing  a  great  diadem 
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emblazoned  with  rare  jewels,  to  help  his  brother  fur- 
ther south  to  drive  away  the  Moors.  But  gold  dia- 
dems and  great  splendor  do  not  conquer  enemies,  and 
ere  long  the  dreaded  Tarik  was  marching  over  the 
bridge,  into  the  conquered  town.  Its  conquest  was 
not  so  easy,  however,  and  all  who  have  come  and 
besieged  the  great  walls  that  encircle  this  really  Ibe- 
rian town,  have  found  it  was  fearfully  difficult  to 
capture,  but  even  more  so  to  retain. 

As  we  ascended  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  the  road 
skirted  just  below  the  oldest  of  the  Moorish  walls, 
and  came  presently  to  the  more  recent  ones  of  the 
city,  which  were  constructed  by  King  Wamba,  that 
famous  Visigothic  ruler  who  did  so  much  in  and 
about  the  town.  One  cannot  look  at  these  structures 
built  in  the  days  of  "good  King  Wamba,"  and  not 
recall  the  curious,  seemingly  inconsistent  character  of 
the  man.  In  the  age  of  ecclesiastical  dominion  and 
authority,  at  the  time  of  a  hostile  invasion,  he  en- 
deavored to  compel  military  services  from  his  Visi- 
gothic subjects,  who  were  fast  losing  their  love  of 
fighting,  by  his  celebrated  law  "de  his  qui  ad  bellum 
non  vadunt,"  which  commanded  every  bishop,  duke, 
count,  commander,  or  palatine  noble  within  one 
hundred  miles  of  the  scene  of  action,  to  hasten  to  the 
spot  at  once  with  all  his  followers,  slaves  as  well  as 
dependents.  Failing  to  obey  this  law,  the  great  ec- 
clesiastic was  to  be  banished,  his  revenues  were  to  be 
liable  to  the  payment  of  such  a  fine  as  the  King  might 
see  fit  to  impose,  while  the  layman,  whether  noble  or 
freeman,  was  to  lose  whatever  dignity  he  possessed, 
and  be  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  slave.  This  law 
was  certainly  drastic,  but  it  did  not  tend  to  increase  the 
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popularity  of  the  King.  Especially  was  it  resented  by 
the  ecclesiastics,  and  as  one  writer  says:  "The  people 
had  more  law  than  they  could  digest,  and  not  fighting 
enough  for  their  constitutions."  There  was  Roman 
law,  and  Gothic  law,  law  canon  and  law  ecclesiastical, 
laws  of  the  Council,  and  laws  of  the  Synod.  Mean- 
time the  Moor  had  nearly  reached  the  gates  of  the 
city.  The  priests  found  an  easy  subject  of  criticism 
in  Wamba's  lukewarm  persecution  of  the  Jews,  who 
were  his  wealthy  citizens,  and  the  lack  of  courage  and 
determination  of  poor  Wamba  are  shown  in  a  pathet- 
ically funny  story  of  the  palace  intrigue  which  brought 
about  his  ruin.  The  legend  runs  that  on  the  fourteenth 
of  April  after  the  mass  on  Sunday,  a  potion  was  ad- 
ministered to  the  King  by  an  aspiring  relative.  Passing 
into  a  state  of  unconsciousness,  the  King  apparently  was 
dead,  and  was  forthwith  piously  shaven  and  clothed  in 
the  garb  of  a  monk.  Evidently  the  wary  intriguers,  who 
probably  included  the  great  bishop  Julian,  felt  the  death 
was  far  too  good  for  an  enemy  of  their  personal  rights, 
so  when  the  King  recovered  from  his  sleeping  draught, 
he  awoke  to  find  himself  by  the  very  rule  of  his  own 
land,  the  law  of  the  Visigoths  recently  passed,  a  frocked 
and  tonsured  ecclesiastic,  incapable  of  sitting  on  the 
throne.  At  the  present  day,  it  seems  incredible  that 
a  man  of  such  determination  and  force  as  Wamba 
had  appeared  in  the  past  to  be,  should  sit  down  calmly 
under  such  trickery,  abandon  his  subjects,  and 
retire,  as  he  did,  to  the  monastery  of  Pampliego  of 
Burgos.  This  wily  Bishop  Julian,  the  Metropolitan 
of  Toledo,  takes  his  place  naturally  in  the  picture  of 
Toledo's  great  and  powerful  churchmen.  He  was, 
however,   no   Goth,  Greek   nor   Roman,  but  a  Jew, 
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whose  parents  had  been  converted  to  Christianity. 
Like  so  many  of  the  Jews  then  and  now,  he  distin- 
guished himself  for  his  scholarship,  his  vigor  and  his 
ambition,  and  after  the  clever  cloistering  of  Wamba, 
in  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  had  a  hand,  he  took 
his  place  almost  at  once  as  the  first  man  in  Spain,  and 
remained  practically  supreme  in  church  and  state 
during  the  reign  of  two  not  over  strong  Gothic  Kings. 
Few  places  in  the  world  have  a  more  picturesque 
and  unusual  situation  than  Toledo.  It  is  built  liter- 
ally upon  a  colossal  granite  ledge  that  is  surrounded  on 
three  sides  by  the  Tagus.  The  river  has  cut  its  way 
through  the  rocks,  forming  great  gorges  all  about  the 
town,  which  is  connected  only  on  the  north  side  with 
the  great  plains  of  Castile,  and  the  old  walls,  Gothic 
fortifications,  the  stately  tower  of  the  cathedral,  and 
the  massive  pile  of  the  alcazar  give  an  impression  of 
impenetrable  strength,  vast  age  and  great  picturesque- 
ness.  Indeed,  Toledo  alone  tells  by  its  buildings,  its 
atmosphere  and  its  general  aspect  the  whole  history  of 
the  Spanish  nation,  and  if  one  came  only  to  Toledo 
in  Spain,  one  could  realize  and  understand  a  great 
deal  about  the  past  and  the  present  of  this  great 
country.  Romans,  Visigoths,  Moors  and  Christians 
have  left  their  indelible  mark  upon  this  historic  place, 
but  come  as  they  might  and  go  as  they  did,  the  very 
name  of  the  town  (which  is  mentioned  by  Livy  as 
having  been  captured  by  the  Romans  from  the  brave 
Capetani),  the  Toletum  of  b.c.  192,  remains  the  Toledo 
of  1910.  Though  each  succeeding  conqueror  left  his 
influence  and  traces  on  people  and  buildings,  no  one 
of  them  was  sufficiently  strong  to  stamp  out  the 
essentially  Spanish  Iberian  people,  their  dress,  their 
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characteristics  and  their  strength.  It  would  be  far 
easier  to  write  a  book  on  Toledo  than  to  give  you  in  a 
few  pages  a  sketch,  for  it  can  be  only  that,  of  this 
marvellous  Spanish  of  Spanish  cities. 

You  cannot  be  in  Spain  without  constant  contrast; 
you  cannot  fail  with  each  succeeding  wonder  to  express 
surprise  as  startling  as  it  is  enthusiastic,  and  as  our 
little  Spanish  horses,  for  all  the  world  like  our  Mexican 
mustangs,  with  their  long  pheasant's  feathers  waving 
stiffly  from  their  bridles,  brought  us  into  the  main 
plaza  of  the  town,  the  quaint  picturesqueness  of  the 
ancient  buildings,  with  their  great  heavy  doors  studded 
with  century-old  nails,  the  narrow,  roughly  paved 
streets,  and  the  general  aspect  of  long  bygone  days, 
seemed  a  strange  and  well-nigh  impossible  setting  for 
the  very  modern  cafe  at  one  side  of  the  square,  where 
numerous  young  officers,  in  the  most  modern  of  modern 
uniforms,  with  the  freshest  of  youthful  faces  and  the 
most  up-to-date  soldierly  bearing,  were  enjoying  a 
mid-day  ice  under  the  shadow  of  a  modern  awning. 
Such  sharp  contrasts,  such  picturesque  surprises  exist 
only,  I  believe,  in  Spain,  but  quickly  I  remembered 
that  the  Infanta  had  told  me  that  it  was  at  this  first 
military  school  for  young  officers  that  she  had  sent  her 
eldest  son,  the  Infante  Alfonso,  to  receive  his  military 
training  previous  to  his  entering  the  army.  If  the 
Spanish  army  are  all  as  good-looking,  as  well  set  up, 
and  as  altogether  soldierly  and  attractive  as  these 
numerous  young  officers,  it  has  reason  to  be  proud  of 
itself.  Indeed,  on  the  occasions  when  we  have  seen 
various  regiments  pass  through  Madrid,  our  impression 
of  the  modern  soldiery  of  Spain  has  been  distinctly 
favorable,   and   it   is    largely   the   personal    inHuence 
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and  interest  of  the  young  monarch  that  has  brought  so 
much  enthusiasm,  smartness  and  vigor  into  mihtary 
conditions  throughout  this  country. 

Mihtary  service  in  Spain  is  compulsory  under  the 
law  of  June  29,  191 1;  the  total  term  of  service  being 
for  eighteen  years.  Three  are  spent  in  the  active  army 
(this  is  often  reduced  to  two  for  various  reasons) ; 
five  are  spent  in  the  first  reserve,  six  in  the  second, 
and  the  remainder  in  what  is  known  as  the  territorial 
reserve.  The  second  reserve  forms  the  second  line 
or  reserve  troops  on  mobilization,  and  the  men  not 
required  for  these  formations  are  available  for  sup- 
plying casualties  on  field  service.  The  country  is 
divided  up  into  eight  territorial  districts,  each  under 
a  captain-general.  The  total  strength  of  the  field 
army  is  about  220,000  combatants,  the  second  line 
troops  are  intended  to  provide  seven  divisions  of  about 
13,000  combatants  each,  making  a  total  of  90,000. 
There  are,  besides,  the  Guardia  Civile  and  the  Carabi- 
neros;  the  former  is  a  constabulary  and  the  latter  a 
military  police;  both  being  recruited  from  the  army, 
and  are  under  military  discipline.  The  total  strength  of 
the  Guardia  Civile  is  a  little  less  than  20,000  men,  of 
which  2,000  are  mounted,  while  the  Carabineros  are 
nearly  15,000  men  with  500  mounted.  Outside  the 
Spanish  Peninsula  there  are  two  military  commands 
of  Melilla  and  Ceuta  on  the  coast  of  Morocco,  also 
the  Balearic  and  Canary  Islands,  each  of  which  forms 
a  military  district. 

With  a  united  army  devoted  to  him  as  it  is,  the  King 
of  Spain  may  well  ignore  his  envious  enemies;  and  if, 
as  the  Spanish  people  believe,  the  hand  of  the  Almighty 
has  blessed  him,  and  can  guard  him  from  assassins' 
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knives,  Alfonso  XIII  may  indeed  live  long  and  rule 
the  people  that  he  loves  so  well. 

Generally  I  am  not  ver>^  keen  about  shops,  but  the 
one  in  the  square  of  Toledo,  where  was  displayed 
much  of  the  beautiful  Spanish  gold  inlay  work  in  steel, 
was  filled  with  such  wonders  that  then  and  there  I 
descended  upon  it.  F.  B.  thought  we  should  go  first 
to  the  cathedral,  as  undoubtedly  we  should  have,  but 
I  think  I  enjoyed  the  cathedral  just  as  much  because 
I  already  was  the  happy  possessor  of  numerous  and 
sundry  small  Toledo  blades,  which  make  beautiful 
paper  cutters,  as  well  as  numerous  buckles  and  many 
other  charming  examples  of  this  exquisite  work.  Once 
inside  the  shop,  F.  B.'s  artistic  taste  was  also  aroused, 
and  we  have  bought  a  cigarette  case,  on  which  is  inlaid 
in  difi'erent  shades  of  gold  a  view  of  the  Court  of 
Lions  in  the  Alhambra,  that  I  have  never  seen  sur- 
passed in  workmanship  anywhere. 

Our  treasures  paid  for  and  the  bundle  seen  duly 
packed,  we  left  it  until  our  return  at  night,  \\hile  we 
went  on  to  see  the  glories  of  the  cathedral,  which  is 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  the  great  Visigothic  King  Reccared  built 
a  Christian  church  upon  the  site  of  the  cathedral, 
and  many  and  curious  arc  the  stories  told  in  connection 
with  the  early  bishops  of  this  ancient  church.  Legend 
has  been  sufficiently  strong  to  maintain  itself  through 
the  centuries,  for  the  story  of  Ildefonso,  the  famous 
Visigothic  bishop,  to  \\hom  the  Virgin  is  supposed  to 
have  appeared  in  person,  is  commemorated  in  the 
cathedral  of  today  by  the  small  and  elaborate  Capilla 
de  la  Descension  de  Nuestra  Senora.  This  pyramidal 
Gothic  tower  was  built  in   1601,  one  thousand  years 
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after  the  appearance  of  the  Blessed  Mother,  but  years 
are  as  nothing  in  Spain,  and  behind  the  grating,  in 
a  marble  frame,  is  shown  the  stone  on  which  the 
Virgin  stood.  It  is  much  worn  now  by  the  many 
fingers  of  the  devout  which  are  thrust  through  the 
grating  and  then  afterward  kissed.  The  story  goes 
that  the  great  bishop  Ildefonso,  who  had  already  ex- 
perienced the  miracle  of  Santa  Leocadia,  of  which  I 
shall  speak  later,  on  his  entry  into  the  cathedral  one 
morning,  saw  on  the  wall  a  radiant  light  which  seemed 
almost  like  a  flame.  As  he  approached  nearer,  from 
the  radiance  the  Virgin  appeared  seated  upon  his 
throne.  Quite  naturally,  it  would  seem,  the  bishop 
fell  prostrate  in  surprise  and  esctasy  at  this  unusual 
blessing,  and  as  he  prayed,  he  heard  the  sounds  of 
heavenly  music  and  the  smell  of  sweet  odors.  The 
Virgin  further  extended  her  favor  by  addressing  a  few 
words  to  her  adoring  servitor,  and  placed  upon  his 
shoulders  a  most  splendid  chasuble  brought  from 
heaven,  which  had  been  the  work  of  angels.  As  is  to  be 
supposed,  Ildefonso  was  found  fainting  on  the  ground, 
his  lips  pressing  the  stone  in  which  his  heavenly  visitor 
had  left  the  print  of  her  foot,  while  the  miraculous 
chasuble  remained  upon  his  shoulders.  Even  the  Pope 
recognized  this  extraordinary  miracle,  and  it  is  largely 
because  of  this  that  the  church  at  Toledo  was  given 
precedence  for  so  many  years  over  the  others  in  this 
country.  Indeed  the  great  Archbishops  of  Toledo  be- 
came the  most  powerful  men  in  Spain,  and  with  the 
death  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  the  great  Cisneros  or 
Cardinal  Ximenez,  as  he  is  better  known,  became  the 
dominant  ruler  of  the  Spanish   nation. 

In  spite  of   the  magnificence  of  the  cathedral  at 
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Seville,  the  absorbing  impression  was  that  of  mysticism 
and  holy  beauty,  but  here  in  Toledo,  although  the 
cathedral  is  equally  magnificent  in  many  ways,  the 
impression  is  that  of  the  great  power  of  the  church, 
the  great  force  of  the  Holy  Faith,  rather  than  of  its 
sweet  consolation.  Superlatives  are  necessary  in  both 
cases,  but  the  superlatives  of  Toledo  should  always  im- 
ply strength  and  earthly  as  well  as  spiritual  force.  The 
vestments  so  exquisitely  worked  by  the  nuns  and  holy 
women  in  Seville  had  a  psychological  beauty  and 
spiritual  attraction  that  the  great  chasuble  of  the  Vir- 
gin with  its  eighty  thousand  gorgeous  pearls  carefully 
worked  upon  gold  cloth,  could  not  possibly  possess. 
Nevertheless,  both  were  works  of  great  beauty  and 
both  gave  great  pleasure  to  see. 
■  Unfortunately  the  closely  built,  narrow  streets  of 
Toledo  make  it  impossible  to  get  an  effective  view 
of  the  exterior  of  the  cathedral.  Perhaps  this  is  a 
fortunate  circumstance,  as  the  exterior  has  been  re- 
paired, added  to  and  taken  from,  until  its  mountain- 
ous mass  of  stone  has  not  any  one  contiguous  style 
of  architecture.  Yet  the  interior,  surprising  as  it  may 
seem,  has  largely  preserved  its  original  form,  and 
presents  one  of  the  most  beautiful  examples  of  pure 
Gothic  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  world.  The  facility 
to  correctly  imitate  is  one  of  the  qualities  of  the 
oriental,  and  the  fact  that  so  much  of  this  beautiful 
Gothic  carving  and  construction  was  doubtless  done  by 
Moslems  under  Spanish  rule,  demonstrated  that  the 
Moors  in  Spain  had  kept  their  oriental  talents  brought 
with  them  from  the  East.  Indeed,  there  is  only  one 
place  in  the  whole  church  where  the  horse-shoe  arch 
is  apparent  or  where  Moslem  feeling  found  expression, 
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but  in  the  clerestory  of  the  choir,  the  arched  openings 
are  sharply  cusped  like  the  arches  of  the  Moorish 
buildings.  The  intensity  of  the  Spaniard  is  expressed, 
however,  in  the  magnificence  of  all  parts  of  the  build- 
ing, and  as  one  writer  says:  "The  mouldings,  the 
traceries,  and  indeed  the  fundamental  form  of  the 
cathedral  at  Toledo  is  comparable,  and  sometimes  to 
the  advantage  of  the  Spanish  church,  with  the  best  of 
the  French  Gothic  monuments."  It  has  been  said 
that  its  width  was  too  great  for  its  length  and  height, 
but  the  proportionate  height  of  the  aisles  to  that  of 
the  nave  is  so  well  managed  that  the  cathedral  seems 
much  longer  and  less  wide  than  it  really  is.  I  have 
become  now  accustomed  to  the  blocking  up  of  the 
nave  by  the  solid  walls  of  the  coro,  although  I  miss 
frequently  the  long  vista,  but  where  the  coro  is  so 
magnificent  as  here  in  Toledo  one  may  well  spare  the 
memories  of  the  view.  Indeed  so  magnificent  and  im- 
pressive are  the  coro  and  the  capilla  mayor,  that  their 
memories  threaten  to  destroy  the  correct  recalling  of 
many  other  beautiful  parts  of  this  wonderful  building. 
The  "respaldos,"  or  outer  face  of  the  side  walls  of  the 
coro,  are  adorned  by  a  wonderful  Gothic  arcade  borne 
by  fifty-two  columns  of  famous  Toledo  jasper.  Above 
the  arcade  are  as  many  more  panels  with  reliefs  all 
exquisitely  carved,  of  scenes  from  the  Old  Testament, 
by  an  unknown  sculptor  whose  name  should  be  famous. 
But  if  the  exterior  of  the  coro  is  wonderful,  the 
interior  is  far  more  so.  The  floor  is  of  finely  inlaid 
marble,  the  altar,  "De  Prima,"  so  called  because  mass 
is  first  read  here  at  the  first  hour  of  the  day,  has  over 
it  what  is  called  the  Virgin  de  la  Blanca,  a  figure  in 
blackened  wood  which  is  veiled  by  curtains  and  en- 
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closed  by  a  fine  iron  "reja."  In  the  middle  of  the 
choir  are  three  reading  desks,  two  of  them  executed 
by  Nicolas  de  Vergara,  in  the  shape  of  a  doric  building 
consisting  of  gilded  bronze  and  iron.  On  these  read- 
ing desks  were  placed  rare  and  beautiful  old  missals, 
whose  bronze  hinges,  corner  pieces  and  wonderfully 
artistic  nails  were  in  themselves  a  subject  for  a  day's 
study.  There  were  scarcely  two  alike,  but  one  seemed 
particularly  beautiful  to  me,  and  I  asked  the  guide 
who  was  showing  us  about,  if  it  would  be  possible  to 
have  the  design  copied  or  photographed.  The  ques- 
tion repeated  to  a  nearby  priest  coming  through  the 
church  met  with  the  most  prompt  and  definite  refusal, 
and  I  am  rather  disheartened  as  to  being  able  to 
remember  the  attractive  design  of  this  beautiful  book. 
Passing  through  a  great  and  beautiful  iron  "reja," 
we  have  but  to  traverse  the  small  section  which  in- 
variably separates  the  core  from  the  capilla  mayor 
to  find  ourselves  confronted  with  other  wonders  pre- 
sented to  the  church  by  Cardinal  Ximenez  before  the 
years  of  1498  and  1504.  Through  another  great 
iron  "reja,"  very  plateresque  in  its  design,  and  sur- 
mounted with  the  gilded  crucifi.x,  we  entered  the 
great  capilla  mayor  where  the  arches  and  piers  are 
richly  gilded  and  elaborately  adorned  with  carvings, 
columns,  etc.  Of  all  the  great  elaborate  retablos  that 
we  have  yet  seen  in  Spain,  that  form  of  church  decora- 
tion so  essentially  typical  of  this  country,  the  huge 
retablo  of  the  high  altar  here  in  Toledo  eclipses  all  the 
others.  It  is  made  of  larch  wood,  colored  and  painted 
in  a  Gothic  design  by  Enrique  de  Egas  and  I'edro 
Gumiel.  Five  great  stages  of  carvings  rise  one  above 
the  other,  the  figures  being  all  life-size.     In  the  middle 
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is  a  most  gorgeous  "  custodia  "  in  the  form  of  a  pyramid. 
At  the  top  is  a  colossal  Mount  Calvary,  and  it  seems 
but  fitting  and  natural  that  among  such  magnificence 
and  splendor  the  great  Pedro  Gonzalez  de  Mendoza,  the 
so-called  "Tercer  Rey"  (third  king),  and  whose  power 
undoubtedly  was  felt  so  tremendously  during  the  reign 
of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  should  have  his  tomb.  To 
the  right  and  left  of  the  high  altar  are  the  ''sepulcros 
Reales"  of  the  "Reyes  Viejos"  (Old  Kings),  which  con- 
sists of  richly  decorated  Gothic  niches,  and  contain 
the  older  sarcophagi  on  which  lie  the  efiigies  of  1289. 
On  the  other  side  are  the  tombs  of  Alfonso  VII, 
The  Infante  Don  Pedro  de  Aguilar,  son  of  Alfonso 
IX,  while  opposite  them  are  those  of  Sancho  IV  (el 
Bravo)  and  Sancho  III  (el  Deseado). 

To  tell  you  all  of  the  remarkable  and  beautiful  side 
chapels  in  this  marvel  of  marvels  in  Toledo  is  beyond 
the  limits  of  my  letter.  The  Sala  Capitular,  erected  by 
the  builders  of  the  great  retablo,  is  a  beautiful  square 
room  adorned  with  celebrated  frescoes  by  Jean  de 
Boulogne.  It  would  seem  that  the  Spanish  people 
have  a  clever  and  relentless  habit  of  labelling  the  truth, 
both  in  their  nicknames  and  in  their  epithets,  and 
in  the  Capilla  of  the  Kings,  designated  as  "de  Reyes 
Nuevos"  (New  Kings)  we  are  reminded  of  the  later 
line  of  Kings  descended  from  the  illegitimate  Henry 
II  of  Trastamara,  who  killed  his  brother,  Peter  the 
Cruel,  who  with  all  his  cruelty,  was  of  the  old  (viejo) 
line.  In  the  large  Salon  de  la  Sacristia,  we  saw  the 
famous,  and  to  me,  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
excellent  examples  of  the  art  of  Greece,  called  the 
"  Expolio  de  Jesus,"  which  represents  our  Saviour  being 
stripped  of  his  raiment  on  Mount  Calvary.     In  this 
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picture  the  elongation  so  annoying  in  many  of  Greco's 
pictures  is  absent  to  a  great  degree,  and  the  master 
seems  to  find  his  best  genius  at  his  command  in  the 
treating  of  the  whole  subject.  There  are  other  inter- 
esting paintings  here  by  Goya,  and  the  ceiling  is  con- 
sidered Luca  Giordano's  best  fresco  in  Spain.  Here, 
as  in  Seville,  there  are  many  beautifully  embroidered 
vestments,  and  interesting  paintings  by  other  artists. 

In  tl^e  Capilla  de  la  Virgen  del  Sagrario  is  placed  a 
highly  venerated  figure  of  the  Virgin,  which  seemed  to 
me  to  be  literally  covered  with  rare  jewels,  and  indeed 
it  is  to  this  curative  and  beneficent  statue  that  the 
marvellous  pearl  embroidered  chasuble  (that  I  have 
mentioned  before)  belongs.  Few  statues  in  the  world 
can  be  said  to  be  so  immensely  rich  as  this  particularly 
adorned  and  venerated  Virgin.  Indeed  few  churches 
in  the  world  possess  such  a  treasury  as  the  cathedral 
of  Toledo.  Chief  among  these  treasures  is  reckoned 
the  famous  Custodia  executed  by  Enrique  de  Arphe,  a 
member  of  that  Spanish  family  of  German  origin  who 
did  so  much  work  for  the  larger  churches  in  Spain 
during  the  sixteenth  century.  It  is  nearly  ten  feet 
high,  and  is  elaborately  decorated  with  over  two  hun- 
dred and  sixty  silver  and  gold  statuettes.  The  mon- 
strance it  enshrines  is  said  to  be  made  of  the  first  gold 
that  Columbus  brought  over  from  the  New  World. 
However  much  Ximenez  may  have  opposed  the  going 
of  Columbus,  he  seems  to  have  been  quite  ready  to 
appropriate  its  results,  an  example  often  followed  by 
incredulous  listeners  to  new  plans  in  the  present  day 
made  by  discoverers  and  scientists.  Today  there  are 
no  more  unknown  oceans  to  traverse  with  caravels, 
there  are  no  more  unknown  continents  to  be  discovered, 
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but  the  longing  for  discovery  in  other  fields  of  adven- 
ture is  quite  as  rife  as  in  the  days  of  the  great  Colum- 
bus. Today  it  is  from  the  most  scholarly  minds,  and 
from  the  most  cultured  people  that  frequently  the 
greatest  unbelief  and  unwillingness  to  promote  the  dis- 
covery frequently  come.  This  is  true  of  all  scientific 
discoverers,  and  there  are  many  nowadays,  physical 
and  psychological,  but  they  are  required,  like  Colum- 
bus, to  bring  undeniable  proofs  of  their  discoveries 
of  the  laws  of  Nature,  before  the  world  will  listen  to 
their  story  or  help  to  finance  their  needs.  Science 
is  that  proof  of  the  laws  of  God,  the  great  Infinite, 
which  man  has  been  able  to  discover,  and  it  would 
seem  that  in  an  intelligent  and  enlightened  age,  where 
knowledge  and  its  advantages  should  be  fully  realized, 
the  world  would  understand  that  science  has  not  com- 
pleted its  task  —  that  it  has  still  many  voyages  of 
discovery  to  make.  Yet  who  believed  at  first  in 
Marconi,  and  how  little  credence  many  of  us  had  in 
aeroplanes. 

Cardinal  Ximenez  is  one  of  the  many  great  examples 
of  individual  merit  and  talent  combined  with  great 
force  of  will  that,  despite  humble  birth  and  lowly  origin, 
rise  against  all  odds  and  circumstances  to  their  own. 
Generally  spoken  of  as  a  great  scholar.  Cardinal 
Ximenez  was  never  himself  a  man  of  letters.  He  was 
far  too  active  to  remain  long  in  the  study,  though 
during  his  life  he  was  a  protector  of  education  and  a 
seeker  of  the  learned.  His  character  is  singularly 
consistent,  as  we  study  it  from  beginning  to  end,  and 
the  determination  and  relentless  will,  with  which  he 
accomplished  his  purpose,  are  demonstrated  by  the 
ruthless,  and  what  to  us  seems  criminal,  burning  of 
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the  Arabic  and  Moorish  manuscripts  in  Granada,  as 
well  as  by  his  harsh,  unfeeling  persecution  of  the 
heretics.  His  individuality  stands  out  above  his  sacer- 
dotal robes,  and  we  study  him  and  think  of  him  more 
as  a  great  personality  than  as  a  priest  and  a  man  of 
God.  Priest  he  was  and  would  be,  but  power  and  its 
wielding  was  his  purpose.  Much  that  he  did  was  good, 
but  in  his,  as  in  other  forceful  lives,  his  mistakes  were 
as  startling  as  his  successes.  Born  with  a  determina- 
tion to  succeed,  he  found  his  way  to  Rome,  and  secured 
in  some  way  the  Papal  promise  to  occupy  the  arch- 
bishopric here  in  Toledo  when  that  post  should  be 
vacant.  Returning  to  his  own  country,  and  found  to 
be  a  dangerous  rival,  he  was  promptly  imprisoned  in 
this  city,  which  later  in  his  life  he  was  to  so  autocrati- 
cally rule. 

The  Gothic  cloisters  of  the  cathedral  are  covered  with 
ancient  frescoes,  which  represent  the  early  saints  of 
the  city  enacting  scenes  in  their  various  lives.  So  en- 
thusiastic have  the  churchmen  of  Toledo  been,  that 
the  great  bell  "Campana  Gorda,"  weighing  nearly  two 
hundred  tons,  has  been  cracked  by  a  too  violent  use 
of  the  clapper,  and  a  huge  wooden  rattle  ("matraca") 
is  used  continuously  from  Maundy  Thursday  until 
the  high  mass  on  the  Saturday  before  Easter,  which  in 
noise  should  make  up  for  the  lack  of  harmony. 

It  is  confusing  to  visit  so  many  churches  one  after 
another,  but  that  seemed  to  be  the  idea  of  our  guide, 
and  we  followed  meekly.  The  situation  of  the 
church  of  the  former  Franciscan  convent,  now  San 
Juan  de  los  Reyes,  is  very  picturesque,  and  from  the 
hill  on  which  it  stands  we  had  a  fine  view  of  the  great 
vega  and  the  mountains  of  the  Sierra  de  San  Bernardo 
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and  the  Sierra  de  Credos,  but  the  church  itself,  which 
is  a  mixture  of  late  Gothic  and  Renaissance,  has  never 
been  finished.  The  chief  portal  is  adorned  with  many 
statues,  and  has  the  arms  and  initials  F.  Y.  for  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella,  the  Catholic  Kings  who  founded 
and  named  this  church  after  their  patron  saint,  John 
the  Baptist.  On  the  great  granite  walls  hang  a  num- 
ber of  iron  chains,  which  are  said  to  be  those  taken 
from  the  limbs  of  Christian  captives  found  in  the 
dungeons  on  the  capture  of  the  city  from  the  Moors. 
The  interior  was  very  much  damaged  by  the  French 
in  1808,  and  is  now  undergoing  a  restoration.  The 
convent  at  one  side  of  the  church  also  suffered  from 
the  French  occupation,  and  has  now  been  made  a 
museum;  but  the  adjoining  cloisters  are  most  beauti- 
ful, and  indeed  one  of  the  finest  examples  of  Gothic 
art  in  Spain.  The  light  groinings  are  formed  by 
strongly  marked  intersecting  ribs,  the  windows  are 
carved  in  beautiful  traceries,  and  statues,  pilasters  and 
carved  canopies  abound. 

Descending  from  this  church,  we  reached  the  gate  of 
the  thorn-bush  (Puerta  del  Cambron),  built  by  Alfonso 
VI  in  1 102,  and  in  what  is  called  the  "Vega  Baja,"  the 
lower  plain,  we  found  the  little  Ermita  of  the  famous 
church  of  El  Cristo  de  la  Vega,  formerly  known  by  the 
more  imposing  name  "Basilica  de  Santa  Leocadia" 
on  the  site  of  which  it  is  built.  Many  are  the  legends 
of  the  early  church,  graceful,  characteristic  and  savor- 
ing strongly  of  oriental  telling,  but  the  spot  seems  to 
be  enchanted  by  legends,  for  the  name  of  the  church 
today  is  given  because  of  a  curious  statue  of  Christ 
that  adorns  the  altar.  Unlike  any  other  crucifix  that 
I  have  ever  seen,  the  right  hand  of  the  Christ  is  repre- 
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sented  as  lowered  half  way  between  its  original  place 
and  the  body,  and  the  story  is  told  that  a  young 
Spanish  girl  of  Toledo,  on  going  with  her  lover  to 
church,  received  from  him  the  promise  of  marriage  in 
return  for  her  plighted  troth.  Soon  after,  trouble- 
some times  came  to  the  city,  and  the  youth  departed 
for  the  wars.  Change  of  scene,  excitement,  perhaps 
new  faces,  new  passions,  new  attractions,  filled  the 
young  boy's  mind,  and  when  he  returned  to  his  native 
city,  older,  stronger  in  body  but  weaker  in  mind,  he 
refused  to  remember  the  promise  that  he  had  made 
the  maiden  of  his  youthful  fancy.  The  young  girl, 
distressed,  disgraced  and  miserable,  was  well-nigh  out- 
cast by  the  people,  and  when  questioned  by  the  priests 
in  church  if  no  one  had  witnessed  her  betrothal,  she 
hung  her  head  in  bitter  silence.  It  had  been  at  sunset 
of  a  lovely  summer's  day  when  the  two  young  people 
rushed  to  the  little  church,  partly  for  the  angelus 
prayer,  but  mostly  to  be  alone  with  each  other.  Again 
the  priest  put  the  question  sternly:  "Was  no  one 
witness  to  your  plighted  troth  ?  The  young  man 
denies  ever  having  made  it.  Had  you  no  proof,  had 
you  no  witness?"  And  again  the  young  girl  bowed 
her  head  and  said  nothing.  Suddenly  a  radiant  light 
filled  the  church,  coming  from  the  altar,  and  as  they 
looked,  the  story  runs,  the  suffering  Christ  lowered  his 
hand,  and  a  voice  was  heard  to  say :  "  She  did  no  wrong, 
I  heard,  I  was  the  witness."  The  girl  from  bitter  dis- 
grace was  at  once  regarded  as  the  anointed  of  the 
Saviour.  The  young  man  found  the  love  he  scorned 
sought  on  all  sides  by  the  greatest  of  the  town,  but  if 
he  had  been  disloyal  in  his  love  for  a  time,  the  girl  of 
his  heart  had  remained  true,  and  the  story  runs,  as  all 
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good  Stories  should,  that  they  were  married  and  lived 
happy  ever  after. 

It  is  a  pretty  story,  I  think,  and  is  at  least  symbolic 
of  the  sweet  and  sympathetic  love  of  which  the  Saviour 
gave  so  many  beautiful  manifestations  always.  Even 
today  in  Spain  a  man  who  says  he  has  promised  to 
marry  is  regarded  as  married,  for  if  he  does  not  marry 
the  woman  he  has  promised  he  is  disgraced,  and  it  was 
this  very  excuse  that  Alfonso  XII  put  before  the 
people  of  Spain,  when  they  objected  on  account  of 
political  reasons  to  the  marriage  of  their  beloved  King 
to  Mercedes,  the  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Montpensier. 
"I  have  promised,"  King  Alfonso  said,  and  the  Spanish 
people  were  satisfied.  Even  now  frequently  young 
couples  among  the  people,  who  are  very  poor  and  can- 
not afford  the  luxury  and  expense  of  a  religious  mar- 
riage, are  married  civilly  for  one  peseta,  and  when  in 
the  church  during  the  mass  they  receive  the  benedic- 
tion, they  feel  that  this  blessing  of  the  priest  from  the 
altar  is  all  they  need  to  make  the  bond  holy  as  well 
as  legal.  This  is  true  particularly  in  the  districts 
where  the  feeling  against  the  priests  is  very  strong. 

This  tale  is  more  simple  and  quite  as  appealing  as  the 
fabulous  ones  of  the  older  church,  but  as  it  is  here  that 
Santa  Leocadia  was  supposed  to  have  been  buried,  her 
name  is  indissolubly  connected  with  the  place.  It  is 
said  that  here  the  holy  woman  suffered  martyrdom  in 
a  time  long  ago,  but  which  certainly  came  after  the 
Gothic  period.  On  the  place  of  this  martyrdom  had 
already  been  erected  a  church  by  King  Sisibert  about 
620,  and  here  was  held  the  first  famous  council  in 
Toledo  when  Leocadia  was  canonized  a  saint,  and 
when  her  tomb  was  erected  within  the  church.     This 
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place  of  burial  became  a  great  shrine,  and  shortly  after, 
the  saintly  lady  appeared  to  the  great  archbishop 
Ildefonso,  who  seems  to  have  been  almost  as  powerful 
as  his  King,  Recesvinthus.  At  a  great  mass  in  the 
church  held  in  honor  of  a  defence  written  by  the  Royal 
bishop  on  the  perpetual  virginity  of  the  Mother  of  our 
Lord,  the  King  and  Ildefonso  knelt  side  by  side. 
From  the  shrine  of  the  saint  rose  perfumed  vapors, 
and  surrounded  by  angels,  the  holy  lady  was  disclosed 
as  smiling  upon  the  astonished  and  gratified  archbishop. 
Ildefonso  seems  to  have  kept  his  presence  of  mind 
remarkably  well,  however,  for  as  the  vision  began  to 
fade,  he  grasped  at  the  flowing  end  of  the  saintly  veil, 
and  the  King  seems  to  have  been  equally  quick-witted, 
and  gave  him  a  dagger  with  which  a  piece  of  the  holy 
fabric  was  at  once  severed.  It  was  only  nine  days 
afterwards  that  the  miraculous  vision  of  the  Virgin 
appeared  to  the  archbishop,  who  this  time  seemingly 
had  no  need  of  forethought,  since  the  great  and  beauti- 
ful chausuble  was  placed  upon  his  shoulders  by  the 
Virgin  herself.  Apparently  unable  to  stand  so  much 
favor,  Ildefonso  died  within  a  few  months  of  the  holy 
apparitions,  and  his  shrine  was  much  visited  by  devout 
pilgrims  from  all  over  Spain.  The  Moors  came,  the 
holy  relics  were  dispersed,  but  in  the  sixteenth  century 
what  were  supposed  to  be  tiie  relics  of  St.  Leocadia 
were  disclosed  in  Flanders  and  purchased  for  a  great 
sum. 

Imposing  ceremonials  witnessed  the  return  of  the 
bones  of  the  holy  woman,  but  her  church,  which  after 
all  these  centuries  had  now  been  rebuilt,  had  a  new 
miracle,  and  was  now  called  "El  Cristo  de  la  Vega." 
Nevertheless,  the  holy  tomb  of  St.  Leocadia  still  occu- 
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pies  the  centre  of  this  Httle  church,  and  Berruguete 
has  made  a  beautiful  statue  of  the  saint,  which  is  now 
placed  in  a  niche,  over  the  main  entrance.  The  church 
as  a  whole  is  distinctly  Moresque  in  its  workmanship, 
and  it  is  not  known  exactly  when  it  was  built.' 

From  holy  thoughts,  graceful  stories  and  saintly 
memories  it  was  a  sharp  and  sudden  transition  to  visit 
the  weapon  factory,  where  as  fine  steel  blades  are  made 
as  anywhere  in  the  world,  for  the  blades  of  Toledo 
have  been,  with  reason,  renowned  since  the  days  of  the 
Romans,  and  the  Culter  Toletanus  is  spoken  of  in 
Latin  poems.  It  is  said  that  the  old-time  Toledo  blades 
were  so  elastic  that  they  would  roll  up  like  watch 
springs. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Spain  will  realize  the  immense 
value  of  her  mineral  wealth,  for  from  the  days  of  Tubal- 

'  Of  the  whole  population  of  Spain  all  but  about  30,000  are  adherents  to  the 
national  church  of  the  country  which  is  Roman  Catholic.  There  are  about  7000 
Jews  and  4000  Rationalists  so-called,  within  the  Peninsula,  apart  from  Portugal. 
There  are  nine  Metropolitan  sees  and  forty-seven  Suft'ragan  sees,  the  chief  being 
Toledo,  whose  archbishop  bears  likewise  the  title  of  Patriarch  of  the  West  Indies. 
By  the  constitution  the  nation  is  required  to  support  the  clergy  and  the  buildings 
of  the  church,  and  for  this  purpose  the  state  expends  annually  about  41,000,000 
pesetas.  Effort  is  being  made,  however,  for  a  reduction  of  the  church  estimates. 
The  relations  between  the  Church  and  State  are  in  accordance  with  a  Concordat 
of  May  6,  1851,  and  although  it  is  laid  down  in  this  that  only  the  orders  of  San 
Vincente  de  Paul  and  Felipe  Neri,  with  one  other  to  be  subsequently  named,  should 
be  permitted  in  Spain,  many  other  orders  have  been  allowed  to  establish  themselves. 
The  third  order  referred  to  has  never  been  named,  and  the  conditions  of  this  Con- 
cordat have  never  been  strictly  adhered  to.  The  present  government  is  endeavor- 
ing to  enforce  the  above  laws,  but  no  fundamental  changes  are  likely  to  be  feasible 
in  the  immediate  future.  It  is  known  and  quite  well  understood  that  this  is  a 
temporary  measure,  and  the  Progressive  Party  of  Spain  is  drafting  a  comprehen- 
sive act  which  it  is  said  will  come  up  for  discussion  in  a  year  or  so.  Liberty  of 
worship  is  now  allowed  to  Protestants,  but  the  religious  orders  are  numerous  and 
still  influential  in  the  country.  The  number  of  religious  houses  in  Spain  is  about 
3801,  of  which  794  are  for  men  and  3007  for  women.  Of  the  total  number  of  these 
for  men,  447  are  devoted  to  education,  34  to  charity,  313  to  the  training  of  priests; 
the  total  number  of  monks  including  foreigners  (1294)  is  about  12,801.  The  orders 
for  women  comprise  1308  for  education,  887  for  charity,  and  802  for  a  contem- 
plative life.     The  number  of  nuns  is  about  43,287,  including  2418  foreign  women. 
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Cain  to  the  present  time,  the  mastery  over  iron  and 
steel  has  been  associated  with  power.  From  the 
workshop  of  the  son  of  Lamech,  through  Damascus, 
Toledo,  Liege  and  Sheffield  to  Pittsburgh,  Gary  and 
Birmingham  in  America,  marks  the  march  of  civiliza- 
tion. In  1870  there  was  less  than  300,000  tons  of  steel 
made  in  Great  Britain.  That  was  about  one  half  the 
total  product  of  the  world.  The  nation  that  controls 
the  iron  and  steel  trade  of  the  world  must,  it  is  affirmed, 
eventually  control  the  world's  commerce.  In  1910 
Great  Britain  produced  6,106,000  tons,  Germany 
13,698,000,  and  the  United  States  of  America  26,51 1,000 
tons,  a  condition  which  would  seem  to  prove  that  the 
English  theory  holds  good  —  that  the  country  prospers 
with  the  prosperity  of  its  iron  and  steel  business,  and 
our  commercial  expansion  at  home  has  been  coincident 
with  the  expansion  of  the  steel  business  if  not  conse- 
quent upon  it.  What  lies  in  the  future  depends  on 
the  development  of  the  ore  beds  in  South  America, 
and  I  may  add,  on  the  exceptionally  large  number  of 
valuable  mines  of  Spain. 

From  this  interesting  weapon  factory  we  went  on  to 
the  church  of  Santa  Maria  la  Blanca,  originally  a  syna- 
gogue, for  here  was  situated  in  the  olden  days  the 
Jewish  quarter  of  the  town,  and  in  those  good  old 
times  in  Spain  there  seemed  to  be  as  much  broad- 
minded  religious  tolerance  as  there  was  a  lack  of 
it  later.  The  rich  Jews  who  lived  in  Toledo  were 
numerous  and  very  wealthy  even  for  men  of  their 
race,  and  found  it  wise  to  erect  a  stronghold  to  protect 
their  property.  Near  that  stronghold  they  built  their 
synagogue,  which  evidently  was  a  very  beautiful 
building.     When   the  Jews,  justly  or   unjustly,  were 
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driven  from  Spain,  the  church  of  their  worship  was, 
after  the  manner  of  the  times,  converted  into  a  Chris- 
tian church.  Later  it  was  made  an  asylum  for  peni- 
tent Magdalenes,  and  in  the  last  years  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  along  with  the  wars  which  that  period  brought, 
it  was  used  ruthlessly  and  unfortunately  for  barracks 
and  a  storehouse.  The  result  as  to  the  exterior  ap- 
pearance is  what  might  be  expected  under  the  circum- 
stances, for  it  certainly  is  far  from  impressive  as  one 
approaches.  The  building,  however,  is  now  under 
the  care  of  the  "Comision  de  Monumentos "  although 
the  restorations  have  thus  far  been  made  in  plaster 
only.  The  interior  is  as  surprising  as  it  is  beautiful, 
and  consists  of  a  nave  and  double  aisles  with  three 
apses  added  in  later  times  by  the  Christians.  There 
are  some  twenty-eight  arches  in  the  horse-shoe  form, 
and  these  are  borne  by  thirty-two  octagonal  piers  or 
pillars.  The  bases  are  in  some  cases  ornamented  with 
tiles  (azulejos)  and  have  elaborate  capitals  in  ara- 
besques and  carvings.  The  curious  ceiling  is  made  of 
larch  wood,  and  the  light  enters  by  round  openings  in 
the  side  walls.  The  whole  impression  is  distinctly 
lovely,  looking  across  these  columns  and  arches,  and 
one  wishes  the  restoration  might  be  of  a  more  perma- 
nent and  satisfactory  nature. 

Near  by  is  also  what  is  known  as  the  "Signagoga  del 
Transito,"  erected  in  the  Mudejar  style  by  Rabbi  Meir 
Abdeh  at  the  expense  of  Samuel  Levy,  the  famous 
treasurer  of  Peter  the  Cruel,  who,  although  he  saved 
his  monarch's  life  and  furnished  him  many  direly 
needed  funds  on  various  occasions,  was  summarily 
executed  by  order  of  his  sovereign.  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella  handed   the   building  over  to  the  Order  of 
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Calatrava,  and  a  place  near  by  is  pointed  out  as  a 
probable  site  of  the  unfortunate  Samuel's  house,  which 
is  now  a  very  interesting  and  charmingly  arranged 
museum  called  "Casa  del  Greco,"  because  in  the  six- 
teenth century  the  painter  Theotocopuli  is  said  to 
have  lived  here.  The  present  proprietor.  Marques  de 
la  Vega  Inclan,  has  offered  it  to  the  nation  as  a  museum 
in  order  to  preserve  as  much  as  possible,  and  to  facili- 
tate the  bringing  together,  the  works  of  Greco,  who 
is  becoming  a  great  fashion  in  Spain,  but  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  enthusiasm  is  a  little  exaggerated.  That 
Greco  painted  very  beautiful  canvases  is  undoubt- 
edly true,  but  in  the  latter  portion  of  his  life  he 
probably  suffered  from  an  optical  malady  which 
elongated  all  things  before  his  vision,  and  greatly 
destroyed  the  beauty  of  his  later  works.  Many 
painters  have  had  similar  troubles.  He  painted  as  he 
saw,  but  he  saw  incorrectly,  and  the  exaggeration  of 
the  elongated  figures  to  me  is  neither  artistic  nor 
beautiful. 

The  wonders  of  Toledo  seem  endless.  The  gates, 
the  bridges,  the  churches,  all  picturesque,  massive 
and  different,  seemed  never  to  end,  but  perhaps  the 
most  impressive  thing  in  the  town,  after  the  cathedral, 
is  the  splendid  big  fortress-palace  generally  spoken  of 
now  as  the  alcazar,  that  stands  on  the  highest  ground 
of  the  city  and  overlooks  the  town,  the  great  bridge 
of  Alcantara,  the  river  that  flows  beneath  it,  and  the 
fair,  fertile  vega  that  lies  beyond.  If  all  the  places  of 
Toledo  are  wrapped  about  with  mystic  legends  of  the 
past,  that  seem  to  lend  their  fantastic  charm  to  every 
stone  in  the  city,  none  can  vie  in  romantic  lore  with 
the  endless  legends  of  this  mighty  alcazar.     The  word 
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is  not  appropriate.  Tliat  some  fortress  has  always 
been  here  since  the  memory  of  man  there  is  httle  doubt. 
The  Romans  built  a  castello,  which  the  conquering 
Visigoths  made  use  of.  There  is  a  tale  that  the  mighty 
Cid  also  lived  within  its  great  walls,  but  it  is  much 
more  likely  that  he  did  not.  Ferdinand  III  the  Saint 
and  Alfonso  the  Wise  endeavored  to  bring  more  civ- 
ilization, luxury  and  comfort  to  this  great  building, 
and  tried  to  make  a  palace  of  it.  Philip  II,  like  his 
father  Charles,  and  his  great  forebears  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  also  had  a.  hand  in  its  changes,  and  then  when 
the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession  ravaged  Spain,  it 
was  burned.  Restored  by  one  of  Toledo's  great  church- 
men, it  was  burned  again  by  the  French  in  1810,  and 
as  if  nothing  that  really  savored  of  peace  was  ever 
intended  to  be  within  its  walls,  it  is  now  used  as  a 
cadet  academy  for  the  officers  of  the  Spanish  army. 
y  h.  great  "patio"  with  double  arcaded  Corinthian 
columns  is  indeed  an  appropriate  place  for  drilling  the 
soldiers,  and  through  the  doors  of  the  great  entrance, 
made  by  distinguished  architects,  in  and  among  the 
columns  of  the  "patio"  moved  quickly  numerous 
young  officers  hurrying  to  and  fro  from  their  classes 
or  their  drills.  It  was  the  ever  present  contrast  of 
Spain.  In  this  case,  however,  the  setting  was  alto- 
gether splendid,  and  it  must  be  distinctly  inspiring  to 
these  young  men  to  learn  their  military  lessons  in  the 
great  building,  every  stone  of  which  tells  its  historic 
story  and  proclaims  the  strength  of  their  ancestors. 
One  could  write  stories  innumerable  about  this  splen- 
did pile,  but  I  think  more  than  all  the  stories,  I  re- 
call the  lovely  view  away  to  the  horizon  of  a  great 
expanse  of  Nature's  fertile,  green  lands,  as  beautiful 
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and  as  alluring,  as  the  castle  is  majestic,  strong  and 
forbidding. 

We  drove  about  the  city,  and  as  we  passed  through 
the  tiny,  narrow  streets,  now  and  again  below  some 
heavily  grilled  window  stood  a  handsome  young 
officer  patiently  looking  up  to  the  sefiorita  of  his  fancy, 
content  perforce  with  this  long  distance  conversation, 
for  Spanish  maidens  are  not  allowed  to  receive  callers 
except  in  the  presence  of  mamma  and  papa;  but 
Emerson  has  said: 

"  Love  on  his  errand  bound  to  go 
Can  swim  the  flood  and  wade  through  snow, 
Where  way  is  none  'twill  creep  and  wind, 
And  eat  through  Alps  its  home  to  find." 

And  so  in  Spain  when  mamma  and  papa  have  gone 
away,  the  young  man  comes,  and  beneath  the  w  indow 
of  his  lady  is  content  to  talk  for  hours.  Sometimes  a 
tiny  string  is  dropped,  a  note  quickly  attached  and 
communication  brought  about  even  under  the  eyes  al- 
most of  the  stern  parents.  This  often,  however,  proves 
disastrous,  because  some  wicked  wag  writes  nonsense 
and  hitches  it  to  the  string,  and  w  hen  the  young  lover 
comes  to  bring  his  note,  he  finds  the  post-office  closed. 
Why  some  neighbor  never  tattles  I  cannot  understand, 
but  that  seems  to  be  a  matter  that  no  one  has  ever 
considered,  so  I  suppose  there  are  no  tell-tales,  for  be- 
tween the  bars  of  numerous  "rejas"  today  we  have 
seen  very  pretty  black  eyes  beaming  down  upon  hand- 
some uniformed  young  officers  below,  and  the  Spaniards, 
usually  so  poetical  and  graceful  in  their  language, 
have  the  distinctly  unromantic  term  of  "plucking  the 
turkey"  (pelando  la  pava)  for  this  performance. 
Another  picture,  too,  that  in  my  mind  will  always 
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be  vivid  is  that  of  the  beautiful  Gate  of  the  Sun  (Puerta 
del  Sol),  a  splendid  massive  structure  that  we  went  in 
and  out  of  several  times  on  our  drives  about  the  town. 
It  is  a  great  massive  structure  in  the  Mudejar  style, 
and  fortunately  its  two  great  towers,  ruined  for  many 
years,  built  about  iioo,  have  now  been  restored.  Some 
writers  have  gone  so  far  as  to  say  that  it  is  one  of  the 
finest  monuments  in  the  Peninsula,  and  it  is  certainly 
most  impressive. 

Not  far  from  the  Puerta  del  Sol  is  another  church 
of  legend,  romance  and  story,  the  little  "mesquita" 
(little  mosque)  "El  Cristo  de  la  Luz,"  which  is  most 
interesting  and  lovely.  It  is  thought  to  have  been 
built  in  922.  The  horse-shoe  arches,  arcades  and 
windows  are  beautiful,  and  resemble  the  pictures  of 
the  mosque  at  Cordova,  which  I  fear  it  will  not  be 
our  pleasure  to  see  this  time  in  Spain.  One  cannot 
see  everything  in  any  country,  and  while  the  mosque 
at  Cordova  is  rare  and  beautiful,  it  is  well  to  have  it 
as  an  added  lure  to  bring  us  back  again  to  Spain. 
This  little  mosque  of  the  "Christ  of  the  Light"  per- 
petuates the  memory  of  the  great  Christian  conquest 
of  Toledo  by  Alfonso  VI  of  Leon  and  Castile.  Alfonso 
had  but  shortly  been  entertained  in  a  most  gorgeous 
fashion  by  the  Moslem  King  of  Toledo,  and  as  he  lived 
in  the  rich  palace  assigned  him  among  the  Moors,  he 
had  ample  opportunity  to  observe  the  instability  of 
their  fortifications,  the  luxury  of  their  lives  and  the 
weaknesses  of  their  army.  As  they  were  not  Christians 
and  he  was,  treachery  did  not  count  in  his  score  of 
morals,  so  the  effeminate  King  Yahia  was  obliged  to 
seek  consolation  in  taking  over  the  kingdom  of  Valen- 
cia, while  the   triumphant   Christian    armies   entered 
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Toledo  in  gorgeous  splendor.  Many  a  knight  driven 
away  long  before  returned  now  to  the  home  of  his 
ancestors,  and  as  the  great  cavalcade  ascended  the 
hill  and  passed  the  little  mosque,  the  King's  horse 
suddenly  knelt.  The  King,  believing  that  the  animal 
sensed  the  Holy  Presence,  ordered  a  place  in  the  wall 
of  the  mosque  (which  had  been  built  upon  the  site  of  a 
Christian  chapel)  immediately  opened.  At  exactly  the 
spot  which  inspiration  had  led  them  to  open  in  the 
mosque,  was  discovered  a  crucifix  before  which  a  light 
was  still  burning,  though  some  three  hundred  years 
had  passed  since  the  place  had  been  walled  up. 
Immediately  mass  was  said  in  thanksgiving  of  victory, 
in  appreciation  of  the  miracle,  and  for  the  purification 
of  the  church,  which  has  ever  since  been  known  as  the 
"Christ  of  the  Light." 

A  few  days  in  Toledo  seem  as  nothing,  and  we 
wished  very  much  we  could  stay  longer  at  this  nice 
little  hotel  of  the  Castilla,  but  no  one  can  hope  to 
see  all  Spain,  and  certainly  one  begins  to  feel  that  one 
cannot  even  see  all  there  is  of  interest  and  charm  in 
any  one  city  of  this  fascinating,  romantic  and  pictur- 
esque country. 

T. 


Madrid,  Spain,  May 
My  dear  M: 

This  A.M.  we  went  again  to  the  wonderful  Prado, 
and  are  becoming  better  acquainted  with  its  treasures, 
though  my  impressions  remain  the  same. 

As  a  contrast  and  a  change  from  our  serious  study  of 
the  morning,  we  have  been  today  to  one  of  the  quaint- 
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est,  most  picturesquely  typical  Castilian  fetes,  called 
the  "Romeria  de  San  Isidro  del  Campo,"  who  is  the 
tutelary  saint  of  the  city,  and  who  was,  some  say, 
responsible  for  the  former  great  lack  of  agricultural 
enthusiasm  in  Castile.  The  story  goes  that  while 
Isidro,  an  honest  farmer,  was  tilling  his  field,  he  felt 
the  Divine  Presence  near  him,  and  stopped  to  pray  and 
give  thanks.  While  he  thus  prayed  and  gave  devout 
expression  to  his  love  of  the  Holy  Faith,  the  angels 
came  and  tilled  his  fields,  whereupon  he  reaped  a 
goodly  harvest.  A  very  pretty  story  perhaps,  but  not 
at  all  suited  to  inspire  energy  in  the  lame  back  of  the 
hoeman  on  the  farm. 

The  goal  of  the  great  pilgrimage,  to  which  peasants 
from  all  the  surrounding  towns  throng  from  the  fifteenth 
of  May  onward,  for  a  fortnight,  is  a  little  church  called 
the  "Ermita  de  San  Isidro,"  situated  on  the  west  bank 
of  the  Manzanares.  Just  outside  the  church  to  one 
side  flows  a  clear  spring,  and  it  is  the  firm  belief  of  these 
foot-weary  followers  of  San  Isidro  that  if  they  can  but 
drink  of  these  waters  all  their  ills  will  be  cured.  In 
consequence  of  this  faith,  the  avenue  that  leads  up  to  the 
church  is  lined  with  most  festive  little  booths,  and  here 
you  may  buy  for  a  few  pennies  typical  pottery  "boti- 
jos,"  large  and  small.  These  little  earthenware  vessels 
are  made,  like  those  in  Italy,  of  the  curious  pottery 
which  absorbs  the  moisture  and  cools  the  water;  but 
although  the  "botijos"  seemed  most  appropriate,  they 
were,  after  all,  rather  in  the  minority  of  the  wares 
sold  by  these  gaily  decorated  "shoplets."  I  suppose 
because  today  the  fields  are  remotely  and  uncon- 
sciously connected  with  Pan  of  ancient  days,  endless 
small  glass  tubes  are  hidden  away  in  masses  of  brilliant 
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colored  paper  flowers.  You  are  expected,  as  you  mount 
the  steps  piously,  to  make  all  the  noise  possible  with 
your  little  pipe,  then  to  buy  of  the  priest  in  the  church 
the  picture  of  San  Isidro,  and  to  repeat  the  prayer  from 
St.  James'  with  the  "oracion"  that  is  printed  on  the 
back. 

I  performed  the  whole  ceremony,  received  the  bless- 
ing of  the  priest,  filled  my  little  water-bottle,  but 
thought  it  quite  as  wise  not  to  drink  the  contents. 
This  curious  tissue-paper  festival  is  enlivened  by  the 
presence  of  many  bright-eyed  but,  to  my  idea,  highly 
civilized  gypsies.  They  spoke  a  curious  dialect,  which 
I  did  not  fully  understand,  and  when  the  girl,  whose 
palm  I  had  crossed  with  silver,  told  me  that  I  had  had 
some  good  things  in  this  life  but  was  likely  to  have 
many  more  in  the  future,  I  was  more  pleased  than 
when  she  completed  her  story  with  the  remark  that 
she  seemed  to  see  some  jealous  bees  buzzing  about  my 
head.  Another  piece  of  silver,  however,  brought  forth 
the  consolation  that  they  would  not  sting  me.  Though 
I  did  not  drink  the  water,  I  was  persuaded  to  test 
some  wonderful  Spanish  cakes  similar  to  those  in 
Seville,  which,  on  an  open  air  cook-stove,  were  being 
rapidly  made  for  the  apparently  hungry  pilgrims. 
Everything  seemed  very  orderly,  very  gay  and  very 
crowded,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  order 
was  largely  due  to  the  j)resence  of  some  twenty  or  more 
of  the  splendid  Sjianish  civil  guards. 

To  give  you  an  idea  of  the  innate  honor  of  Spain 
expressed   in   this  large  body  of  men,  which  greatly 

'  St.  James  V.  7,  Be  patient  therefore,  brethren,  unto  the  comlnR  of  the 
Lord.  Ik-hold,  the  hiisb.-indman  waiteth  for  the  precious  fruit  of  the  earth,  and 
hath  long  patience  for  it,  until  he  receive  the  early  and  latter  rain. 
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resembles  and  has  a  similarly  high  code  of  honor  to  the 
Carabinieri  of  Italy,  one  has  but  to  read  a  few  of  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  these  men  who  have  been  some- 
times called  descendants  of  the  "Santa  Hermandad." 
Some  of  these  rules  are:  "Honor  must  be  the  chief 
motive  of  the  Civil  Guard,  to  be  preserved  intact  and 
without  a  flaw.  Once  gone,  honor  can  never  be 
regained."  "The  force  must  be  an  example  to  the 
country  of  neatness,  order,  bearing,  morals  and  spotless 
honor."  "The  Civil  Guard  ought  to  be  regarded  as 
the  protector  of  the  afflicted,  inspiring  confidence  when 
seen  approaching,  for  the  Civil  Guard  must  freely  give 
his  life  for  the  good  of  any  sufferer."  "Whenever  a 
member  of  the  Civil  Guard  has  the  good  fortune  to 
render  a  service  to  anyone,  he  must  never  accept,  if 
offered,  a  reward,  bearing  in  mind  that  he  has  done 
nothing  but  his  simple  duty."  There  is  also  a 
song  of  the  people  which  acclaims  their  popularity 
in  the  words 

"Atenta  a  la  vida  humana 
Siempre  la  Guardia  Civil  .  .  . 
Y  por  eso  en  todas  partes 
Benediciones  la  acompanan, 
Por  eso  Dios  la  protege 
Cuando  a!  peligro  se  lanza, 
Por  eso  la  canto  yo 
Con  el  corazon  y  el  alma : 
Viva  la  Guardia  Civil 
Porque  es  la  gloria  de  Espaiia!" 

Guardians  of  human  life 
The  Civil  Guard  is  ever, 
And  on  each  and  every  side 
Blessings  strew  both  far  and  wide, 
Thus  Great  God  protection  gives 
And  the  pilgrim  peaceful  lives 
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For  the  Guard  I  thus  do  sing 
Heart  and  soul  sincerely  ring 
The  praises  of  the  Civil  Guard 
The  glory  of  our  Spain! 

Very  amiably  a  number  of  these  men  posed  and  re- 
posed for  their  pictures,  but  with  the  advancing  twi- 
light we  bade  good-bye  to  San  Isidro,  his  pipes  and 
his  "botijos,"  and  carrying  our  holy  waters,  returned 
to  Madrid. 

There  is  great  disappointment  among  all  the  people 
of  the  Romeria  this  year  because  the  Infanta  Isabella, 
the  beloved  of  all  Spain,  the  "Infanta  Muy  Espanola" 
par  excellence,  has  gone  away  on  her  travels  to  repre- 
sent the  King  at  the  Argentine  Republic.  Seiior 
de  Almagro  tells  me  this  kind-hearted  Princess  of 
Spain  comes  here  each  year  with  her  Lady-in-waiting, 
and  gives  right  and  left  not  only  of  her  smiles  and 
kindness,  but  liberally  purchases  the  pipes  and  "boti- 
jos" of  the  booths.  Not  content  with  this,  when  at 
last  the  Royal  lady  takes  her  departure,  after  her 
prayers  in  the  church,  the  younger  sons  of  the  shop- 
keepers, with  their  arms  literally  filled  with  their 
wares,  run  pell-mell  after  the  Infanta's  carriage,  throw- 
ing into  her  victoria  all  they  possess  apparently  in 
homage  at  her  feet.  The  next  day,  however,  when 
the  owners  of  the  shops  appear  before  the  palace  of  the 
Infanta  with  bills  as  long  as  their  arms,  the  homage 
seems  distinctly  mercenary,  but  the  kindly  Infanta 
pays  it  all  without  a  murmur,  and  goes  about  attending 
to  her  many  charities  and  kind  acts,  which  seem  never 
to  end. 

Tonight  we  have  had  a  very  jolly  dinner  at  the 
"  Parisana  "  in  honor  of  dear  Mr.  Ide,  whom  everj'body 
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likes  because  of  his  charming  manners,  his  dignified 
personahty  and  his  good  clever  head.  With  us  was 
the  Marquesa  de  Vistabella,  and  I  was  very  fortunate 
too  in  having  the  pleasure  of  entertaining  Sefior  Pina, 
who  has  been  so  extremely  kind  to  us  all  through 
our  stay.  One  of  Spain's  first  diplomats  as  well  as 
one  of  its  most  prominent  politicians,  Seiior  Pina  is 
known  better  than  many  Spaniards  to  us  in  America, 
since  his  ministry  to  the  United  States  was  so  popular 
and  extended  over  several  years.  He  represents  today 
in  Spanish  politics  the  advanced  and  forward-looking 
ideas  of  the  great  Minister,  his  chief,  Canelejas. 
Seiior  Pina  is  a  man  of  great  personal  charm,  an  ardent 
patriot  and  a  devoted  loyal  subject  of  his  Sovereign, 
of  whom  he  speaks  in  the  most  enthusiastic  terms  of 
praise  and  respect.  In  every  way  possible  he  has 
shown  his  interest  in  my  proposed  work,  and  it  means 
a  great  deal  to  have  his  co-operation. 

If  in  the  time  of  King  Amadeo,  as  De  Amicis  writes, 
there  were  thirty  political  parties  in  Spain,  with  the 
readjustment  of  government  and  years  of  peace  and 
prosperity,  it  is  reasonable  and  natural  that  many  of 
these  so-called  parties  have  died  a  natural  death,  and 
indeed  of  the  leaders  of  some  of  them  it  was  said: 
"Un  sefior  muy  conocido  en  su  casa."  (He  is  a  great 
man  in  his  own  house.)  Now  there  seems  to  be  left  a 
scattering  of  Carlists,  a  few  Socialists,  many  so-called 
Republicans,  who  seem  to  be,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to 
learn,  nothing  but  progressive  monarchists,  and  a' 
great  many  avowed  and  earnest  supporters  of  the 
present  King  and  his  constitutional  monarchy.  Out- 
side of  Spain  the  "Ultramontafies"  are  said  to  have 
papers  and   to  circulate   reports,   but  it  is  well  gen- 
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erally  to  verify  these  statements  before  accepting 
their  veracity.  All  parties  inimical  to  the  King  have, 
however,  been  obliged  to  witness  the  increasing  clever- 
ness, and  with  that  cleverness  the  heartily  increasing 
popularity,  of  the  young  monarch  whose  future  they 
hoped  to  ruin. 

To  understand  Spain  "a  fond"  I  think  one  must 
needs  be  born  a  Spaniard,  but  to  admire  and  enjoy  it 
one  is  quite  happy  as  a  simple  American.  The  Infante 
Don  Luis  has  returned  from  the  country,  and  took 
tea  with  us  today.  Don  Luis  is,  it  would  seem,  a  bird 
of  passage  in  many  lands,  because  one  hears  of  him 
here,  there  and  everywhere,  always  gay,  full  of  fun 
and  enthusiastic.  He  has  been  especially  kind  these 
last  days  in  arranging  for  me  to  have  the  missal,  that 
I  so  much  coveted  and  admired  in  the  great  cathedral 
in  Toledo,  carefully  copied  by  an  excellent  artist. 
More  than  that  and  better,  I  am  given  Royal  permis- 
sion to  use  this  design  for  the  cover  of  my  Spanish 
book.  Thus  I  shall  have  the  art  of  a  long-forgotten 
Spanish  monk  worked  out  on  the  missal  cover  of  one 
of  the  great  tomes  of  the  capilla  mayor,  in  the  beau- 
tiful cathedral  of  the  most  Spanish  of  Spanish  cities, 
Toledo.  I  have  already,  in  the  midst  of  my  busy 
happenings,  photographed  the  house  of  the  Infanta 
Eulalia  and  of  several  of  the  other  Infantas. 

We  have  had  a  delightful  luncheon  at  the  legation 
with  Marjorie  and  her  father,  who  had  planned,  they 
say,  to  give  a  dinner  especially  for  us,  but  which  the 
Court  mourning  makes  impossible.  All  the  Court  has 
been  hurried  into  black  at  the  death  of  King  Edward, 
and  just  as  Marjorie  had  all  her  new  spring  tiiicry  from 
Paris,  she  had  to  begin  all  over  again  in  Madrid  with 
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the  diplomatic  black  trousseau.  However,  her  light 
hair  and  fair  skin  are  only  enhanced  by  her  sober 
black  toilets. 

Another  delightful  luncheon  we  had  at  the  French 
Embassy  with  the  Ambassador  and  Madame  Revoil, 
who  were  entertaining  a  former  Cabinet  Minister  from 
France  and  his  family.  As  the  Anglo-Saxon  sometimes 
finds  Spain  a  bit  difficult  to  understand,  so  the  French- 
man, who  is  artistic  to  his  very  soul,  finds  Spain  not 
only  easy  to  understand,  but  delightful  to  enjoy.  As 
always  among  French  people,  the  conversation  was 
exceptionally  interesting,  and  the  work  of  a  modern 
French  artist,  whose  canvases  tell  the  story  of  Mimi 
in  "La  Boheme"  and  have  occasioned  much  comment 
and  praise  recently  in  Paris,  was  one  of  the  many 
topics.  I  have  photographed  the  great  salons  with 
their  gorgeous  Gobelins,  and  mentally  complimented 
France  for  the  rare  taste  she  displays  in  the  fitting 
of  her  embassies  the  world  over.  Nothing  could 
have  been  more  thoughtful  than  Madame  Revoil,  who, 
when  she  gave  her  invitation,  kindly  said:  "Come  at 
eleven  o'clock — I  shall  not  even  know  you  are  there- 
take  all  the  pictures  you  like,  and  when  you  have  finished 
I  shall  be  so  delighted  to  greet  you."  In  consequence 
of  this  thoughtfulness  my  exposures  have  been  made 
as  long  as  I  needed,  and  I  daresay  the  pictures  will 
come  out  very  well. 

We  have  been  to  tea  also  with  Seiior  and  Sefiora 
Lazaro,  and  surely  Sehor  de  Almagro  did  not  ex- 
aggerate the  beauties  and  wonders  of  their  great  art 
collection.  Gainsboroughs,  Lawrences  and  countless 
other  valuable  paintings,  beautiful  examples  of  Spanish 
gold  work,  bric-a-brac  of  all  kinds,  and  rare  porcelains 
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are  everywhere;  in  fact  the  whole  palace  is  a  veritable 
sTorehouse  of  wonders  quite  too  numerous  to  describe. 
In  the  graceful  Spanish  fashion,  when  we  left,  a  beauti- 
ful bunch  of  roses  from  the  gardens  was  handed  me  by 
the  pretty  daughter  of  Sefiora  Lazaro,  and  we  enjoyed 
our  afternoon  very  much. 

But  of  all  the  palaces  of  Madrid,  however  impressive 
both  for  their  grandeur  and  beauty,  that  of  the  Duque 
de  Alba,  the  Palacio  de  Liria,  must  stand  first.  Though 
leaving  shortly  to  attend  the  funeral  of  King  Edward  in 
London,  Alba  very  thoughtfully  invited  us  to  his  home, 
and  himself  showed  us  at  least  a  portion  of  what  seemed 
to  me  an  endless  treasure  house.  What  the  palace  of 
the  Duque  de  Alba  does  not  contain  is  easier  to  say 
than  what  it  does.  The  tapestries  are  beautiful,  rare 
Gobelins  wrought  on  silver  threads,  presented  by  the 
King  of  France  to  an  ancestor  of  our  host.  A  full 
suit  of  armor  placed  in  a  corner  of  a  room  is  pointed 
out  as  that  actually  worn  by  the  great  Duke  of  Alba 
in  his  campaigns,  and  in  another  room,  exquisite  in  its 
arrangement  and  impressive  certainly  in  its  detail, 
we  were  shown  Titian's  portrait  of  the  great  warrior 
Duke,  his  battle  flags  picturesquely  placed  above  the 
picture,  and  the  surrounding  walls  hung  with  gorgeous 
Flemish  tapestries,  descriptive  of  the  warrior's  great 
battles,  while  the  sides  of  the  mantel  were  decorated 
with  spurs  and  pieces  of  the  great  Duke's  armor.  We 
wondered  that  the  Alba  of  today  does  not  surround 
his  palace  with  an  armed  guard,  so  precious  and  so 
interesting  are  these  treasures  of  his  family's  past. 
But  I  think  perhaps  it  was  the  manuscripts — a  marvel- 
lous and  a  rare  collection  —  that  most  impressed  me, 
for   here    in   cases   most  wonderfully   arranged   were 
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letters  from  Francis  I  of  France,  Marie  Stuart,  Cath- 
erine de  Medici  and  other  great  people  in  the  world's 
history.  There  is  something  indefinably  subtile  about 
the  actual  handwriting  of  a  person.  As  no  two  people 
look  exactly  alike,  though  we  all  have  hands,  nose, 
mouth  and  eyes,  so  no  two  people  have  ever  written  in 
precisely  the  same  way,  and  an  interesting  expression 
of  character  is  inevitably  entwined  in  the  written  letters. 
Yet  to  me  even  more  impressive  and  profoundly  in- 
teresting than  the  signatures  and  manuscripts  of  these 
kings  and  queens  of  the  past  were  the  many  signa- 
tures, letters  and  documents  actually  written  by  the 
great  Christopher  Columbus  himself,  and  I  more  than 
merited  my  reputation  of  being  a  very  enthusiastic 
person.  It  was  really  wonderful  actually  to  look  at 
the  first  map  that  Columbus  drew  of  the  islands  near 
our  continent  when  his  little  caravels  first  came  in 
sight  of  land.  Pearls  without  price  and  treasures 
beyond  value  are  surely  in  the  possession  of  this  for- 
tunate and  charming  young  Spaniard.  Alba  really 
seemed  to  enjoy  my  enthusiasm,  and  I  have  always 
found  that  collectors  and  possessors  of  objects  of  really 
great  beauty  enjoy  their  treasures  more  when  they 
feel  they  are  sympathetically  appreciated  by  others. 
Besides  his  English  title  he  also  holds  that  of  the 
Duke  of  Fitz  James  in  France,  Duque  de  Liria  in  Spain, 
and  as  Duque  de  Alba  he  is  at  the  head  of  the  great 
house  of  Toledo,  inheriting  that  title  through  the 
marriage  of  the  third  Duke  of  Berwick  with  Marie 
Therese  of  Toledo,  Duquesa  de  Alba.  He  is  many 
times  a  grandee  of  Spain,  and  has  a  list  of  titles  that 
takes  a  paragraph  to  print.  He  is  certainly  a  charm- 
ing, unaff^ected,  altogether  delightful  young  man,  and 
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a  most  interesting  host,  though  he  is  not  at  all  fond  of 
society,  so  he  tells  me.  His  brother,  the  Conde  de 
Montijo,  is  also  most  attractive,  and  both  play  a  very 
good  game  of  polo.  Among  the  many  delightful  things 
in  the  palace  are  two  rare  portrait  Gobelin  tapestries, 
so  fine  in  their  execution,  so  perfect  in  their  coloring, 
that  I  quite  naturally  took  them  for  excellent  paintings 
of  the  distinguished  aunt  of  the  Duke,  the  Empress 
Eugenie,  and  the  late  Emperor  Napoleon  III.  As 
we  left  this  wonderful  palace  the  Duke  turned  to  his 
servant  and  said,  as  he  helped  me  into  the  car:  "This 
lady  will  return  here  whenever  she  likes  during  my 
absence  to  see  as  much  of  the  palace  as  is  her  pleas- 
ure"—  a  courtesy  which  I  greatly  appreciated  and  a 
privilege  of  which  I  shall  surely  avail  myself. 

T. 


Madrid,  May,  191 1 
My  dear  M: 

We  are  back  again  in  Spain,  and  I  am  happy  to 
say,  it  seems  like  coming  home.  We  are  housed  in  a 
new  hotel,  very  fine  and  modern  and,  I  had  scarcely 
stepped  into  the  foyer  while  F.  B.  registered,  when 
Sefior  Lazaro,  whom  you  will  recall  as  the  owner  of 
precious  art  treasures,  made  me  welcome,  and  ex- 
plained that  he  was  giving  a  ball  at  his  house  that 
evening  and  urged  me  to  come.  I  promised  accept- 
ance if  my  trunks  arrived,  and  although  I  have  been  in 
Madrid  scarcely  twenty  minutes  on  my  second  visit, 
I  seem  to  be  planning  plenty  of  gaiety  already.  As  I 
write,  a  charming  invitation  comes  to  a  Royal  Garden 
Party  to  be  given  tomorrow  by  the  Infanta  Isabella, 
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who  I  think  is  most  gracious  to  include  me  in  her 
festivity. 

This  new  hotel  is  another  sign  of  Spain's  progress. 
It  is  under  the  Ritz  management,  which  at  once 
bespeaks  for  it  elegance  and  good  taste.  It  is  whis- 
pered, but  I  cannot  vouch  for  the  truth  of  the  rumor, 
that  the  King  himself  has  been  very  kind  and  gra- 
cious in  the  patronage  he  has  given  to  the  building  of 
this  new  hotel.  It  would  be  quite  like  His  Majesty, 
however,  to  help  anything  that  was  for  the  good  of  his 
capital,  and  certainly  this  pleasant  hotel,  with  its  large 
palm  garden,  while  perhaps  not  typically  Spanish,  is 
typically  comfortable,  and  as  far  as  the  hotel  goes,  I 
prefer  the  comfort  type. 

After  dinner  tonight,  before  going  to  the  ball,  I  met 
many  of  the  diners  who  took  their  coffee  outside  in  the 
palm  garden.  The  charming  Condesa  de  Catres  kindly 
asked  me  to  a  dance  she  is  giving  this  week,  Madame 
de  Yturbe  offers  to  send  me  cards  to  the  opening  of  a 
Salon  of  Architecture,  which  will  be  honored  by  the 
presence  of  the  King,  and  a  very  charming  lady  across 
the  foyer  who  greeted  and  welcomed  me,  I  quickly 
recognized  as  the  Marquesa  de  Viana,  wife  of  the 
King's  Grand  Veneur.  However  much  "  mahana  "  may 
have  been  Spanish,  there  is  nothing  slow  or  delayed 
about  the  welcome  which  my  Spanish  friends  have 
given  me,  and  indeed  our  journey  here  was  made  very 
pleasant  by  a  friend  of  the  Infanta  Eulalia  in  the  per- 
son of  the  Marquesa  del  Merito,  the  wife  of  the  Spanish 
gentleman  whom  we  met  last  year  in  Seville,  and  who 
lives  in  England  while  educating  her  sons  in  that 
country. 

The  ball  was  charming,  and  gave  me  an  opportunity 
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to  greet  many  of  my  pleasant  friends  of  last  year.  It 
was  nice  also  to  see  Marjorie  and  her  father  and  be  thus 
welcomed  by  our  own  people  as  well.  Monsieur  Rene 
Halphen  was  most  cordial  in  his  greetings,  and  the 
Marques  de  Grijalba,  the  Marquesa  de  Najera,  the 
Condesa  Pardo  Bazan  and  many  others  we  were  glad 
to  see  again.  Senora  Lazaro  was  a  charming  hostess, 
and  the  pretty  daughter  is  very  much  of  a  belle. 

T. 


Madrid,  May 
My  dear  M: 

The  garden  party  in  the  charming  grounds  at  the 
rear  of  the  palace  of  the  Infanta  Isabella  was  delightful. 
The  broad  lawn  is  enclosed  in  high  ivy-grown  walls, 
which  are  hidden  by  flowering  shrubs,  artistically 
arranged  on  the  edges  of  the  broad  expanse  of  lawn. 
At  one  side  a  long,  broad  platform  had  been  especially 
built,  and  here  dancing  and  an  informal  cotillon  went 
on  through  the  early  hours  of  the  afternoon.  The 
occasion  was  honored  by  the  presence  of  Their  Majes- 
ties the  King  and  Queen  and  H.  M.  Queen  Maria 
Christina,  as  well  as  by  the  Infantas  Doiia  Maria 
Teresa,  Doiia  Luisa,  Don  Fernando  and  Don  Carlos. 

One  of  the  first  and  most  cordial  welcomes  that  I 
received  was  from  Seiior  Pifia,  who  presented  a  newly 
arrived  diplomat  to  the  Court  of  Spain  in  the  person 
of  Sefior  do  Amaral,  an  attractive  young  man  who 
is  one  of  Brazil's  first  diplomats.  Indeed  the  garden 
party  had  distinctly  a  South  .American  flavor  and  was, 
so  I  understand,  given  by  the  Infanta  Isabella  in  honor 
of  the  former  Ex-President  of  the  Argentine  Republic, 
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Senor  Figueroa-Alcorta,  as  well  as  to  entertain  many 
of  the  distinguished  visitors  from  the  Argentine,  where 
Her  Royal  Highness  last  year  received  so  cordial  an 
ovation,  and  where  she  has  made  herself,  as  always 
everywhere,  much  beloved. 

If  many  American  women  have  married  in  France, 
Italy,  Germany  and  England,  so  a  great  number  of 
South  Americans  from  Brazil  and  the  Argentine  have 
married  into  the  distinguished  and  noble  families  of 
Spain,  thus  bringing  a  deep  blood  interest  between  the 
two  continents  —  a  bond  which  His  Majesty  cleverly 
recognized  when  he  sent  his  distinguished  aunt  to 
represent  him  at  the  Argentine  Republic.  Many  of 
these  Argentine  women  are  very  handsome,  and  almost 
invariably  they  are  elegantly  gowned,  though  few  of 
them,  I  think,  will  equal  in  beauty  and  grace  the  wife 
of  the  Argentine  Minister  here  in  Madrid,  Madame 
Wilde,  who  was  a  perfect  picture  today  in  her  deep 
violet  robes  embroidered  in  steel  and  silver  —  the  first 
note  of  color  in  her  lightened  mourning.  I  admired 
Madame  Wilde  last  year,  and  it  was  pleasant  among  my 
other  greetings  to  receive  an  especially  cordial  invita- 
tion from  her  today  to  come  to  the  legation  to  a 
reception  which  she  and  the  Minister  are  soon  to  give. 

As  we  talked  with  various  friends,  a  fanfare  of 
trumpets  announced  the  arrival  of  Their  Majesties 
and  suite,  and  presently  through  the  arched  doorway 
to  the  garden  appeared  beautiful  Queen  Ena  in  a  large 
black  hat  with  soft,  nodding  plumes,  and  a  black 
satin  wrap  worn  over  her  gray  dress  which  was 
brightened  with  touches  of  lilac.  As  she  entered  she 
gracefully  made  a  little  circle  among  the  many  people 
nearest  her,  and  passed  on  with  the  Queen  Mother  and 
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the  Infantas  to  take  the  place  arranged  for  the  Sover- 
eigns at  the  head  of  the  out-of-door  ballroom,  where 
for  some  time  they  all  watched  the  dancing.  The 
King  is  looking  extremely  well  this  year  and  was 
dressed  today  in  the  uniform  of  the  Hussars  of  Pavia. 
Now  I  know  him  to  be  a  beautiful  dancer  along  with 
all  his  other  accomplishments.  Standing  rather  at  the 
back  in  order  to  leave  room  for  the  young  girls  who 
should  have  the  first  place  at  dances,  I  had  not  ex- 
pected to  be  seen  by  any  of  the  Royal  party,  but 
presently  I  saw  a  gleam  of  recognition  and  a  smile 
come  into  the  face  of  sweet  Infanta  Maria  Teresa,  and 
the  glance  was  presently  followed  by  a  gracious  bow. 
Her  Royal  Highness  immediately  turned  to  her  mother, 
and  evidently  told  her  of  my  presence  at  the  party, 
for  Her  Majesty  quickly  looked  in  my  direction  and 
greeted  me  with  that  charming  recognition  which  she 
knows  so  well  how  to  give.  When  Their  Majesties 
rose  to  leave,  although  I  was  not  so  very  near  the  place 
of  their  passing,  H.  M.  Queen  Maria  Christina  came 
directly  to  me,  and  gave  me  the  most  gracious  and 
charming  of  welcomes  in  her  own  German  tongue. 
She  was  kind  enough  to  congratulate  me  on  the  honors 
which  her  distinguished  uncle,  the  great  Emperor,  had 
conferred  upon  me  in  Vienna,  and  chatted  with  me  for 
several  minutes  in  a  most  delightful  way.  She  was 
wearing  a  lovely  gray  gown  with  many  of  her  famous 
Royal  pearls.  The  Infanta  Dofia  Maria  Teresa  also 
stopped  to  speak  with  me  for  a  few  moments,  and  it 
seems  that  I  am  very  soon  to  be  granted  an  audience, 
and  in  all  ways  to  have  my  heart's  desire  in  this  won- 
derful Spanish  capital.  The  Infanta  Isabella,  also 
elegantly  dressed  in   gray  and  wearing  many  of  her 
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wonderful  pearls,  greeted  all  her  guests  in  the  garden. 
Near  her  stood  the  widowed  Marquesa  de  Najera, 
whose  devotion  to  the  Infanta  Isabella  is  proverbial 
and  whose  amiability  is  never  ending. 

It  seems  odd  to  find  here  Boldi,  the  Hungarian  leader 
of  the  Tziganes,  to  whose  music  I  have  danced  so  many 
miles  in  Rome  and  Paris;  but  he  played  his  nation's 
music  as  gaily  in  Madrid  as  in  Rome,  and  a  pretty 
cotillon  was  led  very  much  as  at  home  by  the  Duke 
de  Frias  and  the  Senor  Sedano.  The  Infanta  Isabella 
has  a  unique  position  in  Spain.  Wherever  charity  can 
help  or  kindliness  is  needed  the  Infanta  Isabella  is 
invariably  ready  not  only  to  give  her  patronage,  but 
to  help  financially  and  personally.  Of  the  many 
charitable  institutions  throughout  Spain,  the  Infanta 
Isabella  is  president  of  several  large  hospitals,  also  of 
a  Colegio  de  Ciegos  de  Santa  Catalina,  of  the  Mani- 
comio  de  Santa  Isabel,  of  the  Instituto  Oftalmico,  and 
of  the  Hospital  del  Rey  in  Toledo,  while  her  audience 
rooms  are  thronged  each  day  with  those  who  come  to 
present  their  gratitude  or  to  ask  favors. 

It  is  the  custom  in  Spain  when  one  entertains  to 
have  every  room  in  the  house  open  to  the  guests,  and 
so  today,  although  some  two  thousand  invitations 
were  issued,  which  included  the  diplomatic  corps,  the 
official  element,  senators,  deputies  and  members  of 
the  academy,  as  well  as  official  and  military  leaders, 
besides  all  the  Court  circle  and  aristocracy  of  Madrid, 
there  seemed  to  be  no  crowd  anywhere. 

The  palace  is  large,  roomy  and  elegant,  contains  a 
small  theatre,  a  lovely  chapel,  and  what  to  me  was 
most  interesting,  an  extremely  well  built  and  highly 
unusual  music  room.     About  the  walls  of  this  room  are 
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placed  in  tinted  stucco  frames  of  great  size  a  collection 
of  the  world's  great  artists,  who  have  sung  or  played 
in  the  Royal  presence  here  in  Madrid,  for  the  Infanta 
Isabella  is  an  ardent  devotee  as  well  as  an  intelligent 
critic  of  music.  Scarcely  a  great  name  among  the 
virtuosi  of  the  present  generation  whose  picture  does 
not  form  a  part  of  these  singular  but  altogether 
attractive  mural  decorations.  The  room  is  built  long 
and  narrow,  as  music  rooms  always  should  be  (but 
often  are  not),  and  on  the  ceiling  is  a  charming  fresco 
representing  the  different  nations,  with  suggestions 
typical  of  their  national  music.  Near  the  piano  is 
the  harp  of  Her  Royal  Highness,  who  has  perfected 
the  accomplishment  that  is  always  considered  most 
elegant  for  Spanish  ladies.  In  one  of  the  large  salons 
was  served  an  elaborate  buffet,  and  while  taking  an 
ice  with  a  pleasant  acquaintance  of  last  year,  tlie 
Duchess  de  Torrevejas,  a  distinguished  and  gorgeously 
uniformed  officer  was  presented  to  me  in  the  person  of 
General  Ezpeleta  y  Montenegro.  What  was  my  sur- 
prise and  pleasure  to  learn  that  this  distinguished 
officer  of  Spain  was  no  other  than  the  father  of  my 
delightful  friend,  Senor  Joachim  Ezpeleta,  whom  we 
have  so  much  enjoyed  in  Vienna.  We  had  much  to 
say  of  my  experiences,  and  it  seemed  to  please  the 
General  to  hear  what  he  probably  already  knew  — 
that  his  son  was  one  of  the  popular  diplomats  in  the 
Austrian  capital.  A  nephew  of  the  General,  a  young 
cavalry  officer,  joined  our  circle,  and  presently  one  of 
the  aide-de-camps  of  Her  Royal  Highness  showed  us 
all  over  this  interesting  palace,  that  is  filled  with  rare 
bits  of  bric-a-brac  and  many  souvenirs  of  the  Infanta's 
eventful  life  and  exalted  position. 
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My  season  here  this  year  bids  fair  to  be  very  gay. 
The  ball  at  the  Condesa  de  Catres  was  very  merry  and 
pleasurable,  and  I  am  told  that  the  pretty  daughter 
of  my  hostess  is  one  of  the  most  accomplished  dancers 
of  her  native  Sevillanas  of  any  of  the  young  girls  in 
Madrid  society.  I  surely  hope  I  shall  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  see  the  pretty  senorita  dance.  You  may  be 
surprised  also  to  know  that  every  morning  I  spend  an 
hour  with  Seiior  Barrero,  who  is  one  of  the  best  dancing 
masters  I  have  ever  had,  and  analyzes  his  steps  so 
carefully  that  I  am  making  rapid  progress  with  several 
of  the  Spanish  dances,  as  well  as  learning  to  play  the 
castanets  with  quite  a  Spanish  swing.  All  the  varia- 
tion of  the  Castanet  playing  is  done  with  the  right 
hand,  and  the  various  trills  are  made  by  the  third, 
fourth  and  fifth  fingers  playing  successively  on  this 
Castanet,  which  is  called  "the  female"  and  "the 
chatterer,"  while  the  left  hand  merely  forms  the  bass 
notes  of  these  variations,  and  being  very  sober  and 
sedate  is  called  "the  male."  My  dancing  lessons  are 
great  fun,  but  I  venture  to  say  it  will  be  some  time 
before  I  am  mistress  of  music,  arms,  feet  and  castanets 
all  at  once.  It  looks  so  easy  when  one  sees  it  done  by 
experts,  but  I  already  can  do  one  dance  through  with 
the  music  and  castanets,  and  of  course,  with  true 
Spanish  courtesy,  my  teacher  is  most  complimentary 
and  encouraging. 

It  has  been  delightful  to  renew  my  friendship  with 
the  Marquesa  de  Aguila  Real,  who  has  most  thought- 
fully told  someone  at  the  palace  of  my  interest  in  polo 
and  sport.  It  seems  for  me  in  Spain  that  to  wish  a 
thing  is  to  have  it,  for  immediately  from  the  Grand 
Veneur,  the  Marques  de  Viana,  came  the  necessary 
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formal  invitations  to  the  Royal  park,  where  His 
Majesty  and  friends  have  their  polo  games  and  their 
shooting  club  as  well. 

Later. — We  have  just  returned  from  the  opening  of 
the  Salon  of  Architecture.  This  took  place  in  the 
municipal  palace  for  exhibitions  in  the  park  "EI 
Retire"  and  was  arranged  by  the  Asociacion  central 
de  Arquitectos  y  la  sociedad  espanola  de  amigos  del 
arte.  As  always  in  these  exliibitions  which  tend  to  en- 
courage talent  and  advance  the  interests  of  his  gifted 
countrymen,  the  King  with  the  Queen  and  Queen 
Maria  Christina,  as  well  as  the  Infanta  Dofia  Maria 
Teresa  and  Dona  Isabella,  honored  this  opening  with 
their  presence.  With  the  Royal  party  were  of  course 
the  Grand  Chamberlain  of  the  palace,  the  Marques  de 
Torrecilla,  the  Ladies-in-waiting  of  Their  Majesties 
as  well  as  the  Alcalde  of  Madrid,  and  the  director  of 
the  Society  of  Artists  of  Madrid,  Seiior  Dato,  as  well 
as  the  renowned  architect  Seiior  Lamperez,  the  well- 
known  sculptor,  Sefior  Blay,  and  other  artists  and  ladies 
of  Madrid  society  especially  interested  in  the  fine  arts. 
Nor  was  this  a  merely  formal  or  perfunctory  opening 
on  the  part  of  Their  Majesties,  for  the  Royal  party 
went  for  more  than  an  hour  through  the  rooms  of  the 
Palacio  de  Industrias  and  examined  most  carefully  the 
studies  of  ancient  and  modern  art,  the  architectural 
tracing,  the  plans  for  contemporary  buildings,  and  gave 
by  their  intelligent  interest  and  discriminating  praise 
encouragement  to  all  artists  in  Spain.  A  band  of  music 
situated  near  the  exposition  palace  gave  splendid  music 
during  the  afternoon,  and  while  it  is  impossible  to 
speak   in   detail   of  these  excellent   proofs  of  Spain's 
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artists  and  architects,  it  is  evident  that  there  is  much 
interest  in  the  national  school  of  art,  and  Seiior  Lam- 
perez  is  to  be  congratulated  on  having  realized  suc- 
cessfully such  an  interesting  exhibition.  Work  from 
Barcelona,  Madrid,  Valencia  and  Bilbao  was  exhibited, 
and  all  in  all  it  must  have  seemed  a  gratifying  success 
to  His  Majesty.  It  is  the  first  time  I  have  seen  the 
King  when  he  was  not  in  a  uniform,  but  he  seems  to 
be  equally  graceful  and  attractive  in  frock  coat  and 
top  hat. 

Only  last  year  a  charming  exhibition  was  arranged 
by  this  "Society  of  the  Friends  of  Art"  in  one  of  the 
buildings  on  the  grounds  of  the  Duque  de  Alba,  but  that 
one  was  of  antique  porcelain,  and  both  tiles  and  plaques 
of  the  Hispano-Arab  time  and  of  the  Spanish  Ceramica 
were  displayed.  The  King  and  Queen  also  graciously 
opened  that  exhibition  and  were  among  the  exhibitors. 

The  salon  of  the  Marquesa  de  Vistabella  is  as  favored 
as  ever,  and  we  have  passed  a  delightful  evening  at 
bridge,  and  greatly  enjoyed  meeting  all  our  Spanish 
friends  once  more.  However,  I  find  it  necessary  to 
play  my  best  game,  as  these  Spanish  grandees  are  as 
clever  at  cards  as  they  are  charming  in  their  manner. 

T. 


Madrid,  May 
My  dear  M: 

We  have  been  so  busy  in  this  fascinating  place 
that  I  have  not  had  time  to  write  you  as  often  as 
I  intended.  We  have  enjoyed  very  much  the  Royal 
invitations  to  the  Casa  de  Campo  (as  the  great 
Royal  park  is  called),  which  was  laid  out  originally  by 
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King  Philip  II.  It  is  rather  a  comfort  to  know  that 
that  severe  monarch  once  at  least  had  an  interest  in 
trees  that  are  green  and  landscapes  that  are  beautiful, 
and  surely  in  the  Casa  de  Campo  the  arrangement 
is  charming.  In  one  part  has  been  built  a  very 
pretty  little  chalet,  the  broad  veranda  of  which  serves 
as  a  place  from  which  the  ladies  can  view  the  ex- 
cellent pigeon  shooting.  The  Conde  de  Maceda,  who 
is  one  of  the  first  officials  of  the  Court  after  the 
Grand  Veneur,  is  the  president  of  the  club,  and  his 
daughter,  who  has  been  charming  to  me  when  I  have 
been  to  the  "Tir  au  pigeon,"  is  one  of  the  attractive 
young  seiioritas  of  Madrid.  The  first  time  I  went  with 
Seiiorita  de  Barrios,  the  pretty  daughter  of  the  Mar- 
quesa  de  Vistabella,  when  the  cup  was  offered  by  the 
Infante  Don  Carlos  and  the  Infanta  Doiia  Luisa.  The 
Seiioritas  de  Esteban-Collantes,  de  Macqueira  and 
others  formed  a  merry  group,  and  I  was  greatly  amused 
and  interested  in  a  sort  of  "tombola"  arrangement 
which  has  been  instituted  by  the  president  of  the 
club,  and  seems  to  me  a  very  elegant  as  well  as  highly 
interesting  form  of  lottery.  The  various  ladies  present 
are  given  a  number;  similar  numbers  are  placed  on 
little  round  balls  that  are  thrown  pell-mell  into  a  large 
round  wire  cylinder  with  a  small  entrance  which  can  be 
stopped  up  at  any  moment.  This  is  turned  round  and 
round  and  one  of  the  little  balls  allowed  to  drop  out, 
and  as  the  shooter  goes  for  his  first  shot  he  draws  a 
number.  On  the  table  near  this  "tombola,"  which  is 
regulated  by  Conde  de  Maceda  himself,  are  arranged 
in  dainty  satin  or  velvet  cases  little  knick-knacks  of 
modern  jewelry,  very  exquisite  in  design  and  material 
and  frequently  mounted  with  sapphires,  rubies  ordia- 
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monds.  When  the  shooting  is  over  the  cavalier  who 
has  best  acquitted  himself  is  given  the  prettiest  jewel 
as  the  first  prize,  and  he  gallantly  presents  it  to  the 
lady  whose  number  corresponds  with  his  own — a  far 
better  scheme,  it  seems  to  me,  than  the  tourneys  of 
old.  As  every  one  of  these  little  jewels  is  decidedly 
well  worth  having  and  very  pretty,  you  may  imagine 
that  the  interest  in  the  skill  of  the  sportsmen  among 
the  ladies  is  rather  keen. 

As  an  outsider  I  expected  merely  to  look  on,  but  so 
graceful  and  so  courteous  are  these  delightful  Spaniards, 
that  Conde  de  Maceda  insisted  upon  giving  me  a 
number  too,  and  although  my  hero  did  not  win,  I  had 
all  the  fun  and  excitement  of  hoping  he  would.  The 
cup  today  was  won  by  Seiior  Luis  Girona,  but  Sefior 
Amezaga,  a  young  Spaniard  who  married  a  Miss  Wana- 
maker  of  New  York,  is  also  one  of  the  enthusiasts  of 
the  club  as  well  as  one  of  the  best  shots  in  Spain. 

His  Majesty  the  King  was  altogether  charming  in 
his  manner  today  and  came  to  greet  me,  most  gra- 
ciously expressing  his  pleasure  at  my  interest  in  sport. 
As  he  was  talking,  his  name  was  called  and  quite  like 
one  of  the  other  sportsmen,  he  took  his  place  and  shot 
his  birds.  Laughing  and  touching  his  hat  to  me  as 
he  withdrew,  he  stopped  just  a  moment  for  the  benefit 
of  my  kodak.  His  Majesty  is  a  splendid  shot  and 
recently  won  the  cup  presented  by  his  distinguished 
aunt,  the  Infanta  Isabella,  shooting  nine  out  of  ten 
birds  and  outstripping  all  the  other  sportsmen  easily  in 
skill.  Forty-three  members  took  part  in  the  compe- 
tition, Conde  de  Maceda,  president  of  the  society, 
winning  second  place  to  the  King  by  killing  eight  out 
of  ten. 
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There  seems  to  be  nothing  that  His  Majesty  does 
not  do  exceptionally  well.  This  is  not  hearsay,  nor  is 
it  said  because  he  is  a  king,  but  it  is  because  I  have 
seen  with  my  own  eyes  the  proof  of  this  excellence 
already  in  so  many  directions.  So  far  as  I  could  see, 
during  the  afternoon  His  Majesty  was  shown  no 
favor  in  the  time  of  his  shooting,  or  in  the  deference 
paid  him,  and  there  seemed  to  be  generally  a  spirit  of 
charming  "bonne  camaraderie"  among  the  men.  One 
large  room  in  the  little  chalet  serves  as  a  pleasant 
restaurant,  where  tea  is  served  for  the  ladies,  and  not 
infrequently  His  Majesty,  without  ceremony,  walks 
from  the  palace  without  escort,  lunching  simply  in  the 
club   house. 

But  of  all  His  Majesty's  accomplishments  in  sport, 
first  and  foremost  must  be  reckoned  his  magnifi- 
cent horsemanship,  and  I  have  thought  so  much  of 
you  and  wished  so  sincerely  that  you  might  have 
been  with  me  these  many  pleasant  afternoons,  when 
it  has  been  our  privilege  to  be  invited  to  the 
Royal  park  to  enjoy  the  brilliant  games  of  polo  that 
are  played  with  the  King  as  one  of  the  teams.  Of 
course  his  ponies  are  splendid,  but  they  are  more 
splendidly  ridden.  In  all  the  fine  points  of  the  game, 
which  is  in  truth  the  king  of  games,  His  Majesty 
excels,  his  litheness  of  body  and  his  unusual  agility  of 
movement  making  him  an  exceptional  player.  Noth- 
ing counts  more  in  polo  than  quickness  of  action,  yet 
the  King  fully  realizes  apparently  the  advantage  of 
team  work,  and  I  have  never  seen,  even  in  America, 
swifter  games  of  polo  than  I  have  seen  here  in  Madrid. 
Nothing  is  truer  than  the  old  saying  "Au  jeu  on  se 
connait,"  and  today  in  a  new  phase  I  had  an  oppor- 
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tunity  to  admire  His  Majesty,  not  only  for  his  skill, 
but  for  his  easy,  pleasant  manners  to  all  those  with 
whom  he  played.  In  polo  not  only  must  one  be  a 
skilled  rider,  a  good  marksman  and  have  rare  judgment, 
but  one  must  be  a  gentleman  who  can  control  his 
temper.  Fiery  the  Spaniards  are,  brave,  clever  and 
skilful  as  well,  but  never  have  I  seen  such  fine  polo 
with  so  little  swearing  as  here  in  Madrid.  Of  course 
our  American  teams  are  marvellous,  but  I  think  they 
would  thoroughly  enjoy  playing  with  these  Spanish 
gentlemen,  who  certainly  play  a  fine  game.  Here 
again  at  the  polo  grounds  there  are  two  splendid  fields. 
Another  little  chalet,  rather  more  elaborate  than  that 
of  the  shooting  club,  has  been  built  near  by,  and  fre- 
quently the  Queen  and  Queen  Maria  Christina  come 
to  watch  the  polo  games  on  the  afternoons  when  the 
King  plays. 

For  those  of  us  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  be  in- 
vited, a  large  marquee  is  arranged  on  the  lawn,  and 
tea  and  other  good  things  are  served.  Again  here 
Their  Majesties  have  been  extremely  courteous  and 
gracious  to  us,  and  the  King  has  posed  many  times 
on  his  ponies  for  my  camera.  Invariably  the  Queen 
and  Queen  Maria  Christina  have  greeted  me  pleasantly, 
many  times  stopping  with  interested  questions  as  to  my 
enjoyment  of  the  season  in  Spain.  This  afternoon  it 
seemed  best  to  play  on  the  polo  ground  that  is  farthest 
from  the  tea  house,  and  a  high  awning  was  thrown  up 
to  shade  the  few  enthusiasts  of  the  game  who  had 
been  privileged  with  invitations.  After  two  hours  of 
rapid  polo  His  Majesty  returned  to  chat  with  the 
Queen,  his  mother,  the  French  Ambassadress  and  a 
few  of  the  other  ladies.     He  was  very  animated  and 
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did  not  seem  after  all  his  hard  play  in  the  least 
fagged. 

The  Marquesa  de  Viana  had  thoughtfully  asked  me 
to  come  and  have  tea  with  her,  and  as  we  left  the  tent 
His  Majesty  arrived  and  graciously  asked  F.  B.  to  take 
his  tea  with  him. 

The  Queen  was  looking  very  pretty  this  afternoon  in  a 
skirt  and  coat  of  dark  blue  silk  touched  with  black,  and 
a  fascinating  hat  of  black  and  white.  Queen  Maria 
Christina  I  have  seen  today  for  the  first  time  in  color, 
and  her  smart  tailored  gown  of  deep  violet  with  hat 
to  match  was  extremely  becoming. 

One  of  the  most  enthusiastic  of  the  players  is  very 
evidently  the  Marques  de  Viana,  a  tall,  fine  looking 
man,  very  athletic  and  a  true  lover  of  sport.  He  plays 
a  good  game,  shoots  well,  hunts  with  keen  interest 
and  is  a  great  favorite  of  His  Majesty.  He  too  has 
been  most  cordial,  and  seems  pleased  at  my  keen 
interest  in  polo. 

Though  it  is  true  that  the  King  is  fond  of  sport,  he 
allows  himself  after  all  but  a  few  hours  each  day  in  the 
open  air.  Every  morning  is  given  to  granting  audi- 
ences, and  the  early  portion  of  the  day  is  most  fre- 
quently spent  with  his  Ministers,  and  in  seriously 
considering  the  affairs  of  his  kingdom  and  his  govern- 
ment. That  he  has  remarkable  health  to  endure  the 
constant  strain  that  his  life  seems  to  necessitate,  there 
is  no  doubt,  but  that  his  regular  and  daily  out-of-door 
physical  exercise  greatly  tends  to  the  maintenance  of 
that  health,  and  makes  possible  the  mental  exertion 
for  the  benefit  of  his  people,  is  also  certain. 

The  opening  of  the  horse  show,  established  under  tlie 
Real  Sociedad  Hypica  Esi)anola,  was  also  very  brilliant 
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and  successful.  It  took  place  in  the  broad  expanse  of 
what  is  called  here  the  hippodrome,  but  what  is  like 
one  of  our  racing  parks.  The  boxes  are  arranged  ex- 
actly in  the  opposite  fashion  to  many  of  our  country 
club  races,  for  they  are  on  the  level,  and  extend  for 
a  considerable  distance  along  the  sides  of  the  open 
arena,  while  the  seats  are  raised  back  of  them,  a  broad 
walk  being  left  between  the  two  for  the  passing  up 
and  down.  The  King  and  Queen  and  Queen  Maria 
Christina  were  present  at  the  opening,  and  there  was 
some  splendid  riding.  The  first  prize  was  won  by  Don 
Manuel  Romero  Tejada,  who  jumped  two  bars,  widely 
placed  apart,  in  the  most  remarkable  fashion  on  his 
horse  Sultana.  The  second  prize  went  to  Don  Alvaro 
de  Figueroa,  who  was  riding  Roxana.  It  was  a  beau- 
tiful bright  afternoon,  and  through  the  courtesy  of  Cap- 
itan  Ponte  y  Manso  de  Zuniga,  a  calvary  officer  (who 
has  a  very  pretty,  sweet  wife),  we  were  fortunate  in 
securing  a  box.  The  show  continues  for  some  days. 
The  King's  cup  is  offered  for  1600  pesetas,  and  was  won 
by  Don  Anastasio  Villena. 

An  annual  publication  of  sports  which  gives  an  ex- 
haustive account  of  the  Madrid  Polo-Golf  Club,  whose 
honorary  presidents  are  the  King  and  Queen  and  whose 
president  of  the  Madrid  Committee  is  the  Duque  de 
Arion,  shows  to  what  extent  youthful  Spain  is  interested 
in  all  sorts  of  modern  sports,  and  also  how  very  success- 
ful and  cosmopolitan  they  have  made  their  interest. 
Players  from  the  teams  of  polo  have  taken  part  in  the 
matches  at  Ostend,  where  cosmopolitan  polo  flourishes 
with  representatives  from  England,  America,  Germany, 
France,  Hungary,  Italy  and  Russia,  and  where  Spain 
is  represented  by  the  Duque  de  Alba  and  his  brother-in- 
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law  the  Duque  de  Santoiia.     All  the  Royal  Family  were 
most  generous  and  interested  in  offering  cups. 

Where  the  word  American  is  used  in  Spain,  we  are, 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  not  always  designated,  for  so  great 
is  the  intercourse  between  Spain  and  South  America, 
that  the  word  most  frequently  conveys  the  idea  tliat 
Buenos  Ayres  or  Rio  Janeiro  is  meant. 

We  have  had  already  delightful  audiences  with  the 
Infantas  Dofia  Maria  Teresa  and  Doiia  Luisa,  who  have 
in  every  way  possible  made  me  feel  welcome  again  in 
Madrid,  and  asked  many  interested  questions  of  my 
recent  stay  in  Vienna.     We  went  also  one  night  to  the 
house  of  Madame  de  Yturbe,  where  I  had  a  delightful 
conversation  with  the  Duque  de  Alba,  who,  although  I 
had  seen  him  so  little  last  year,  cordially  remembered 
me  on  our  meeting  soon  after  my  arrival.     Alba,  too, 
dearly  loves  polo,  and  among  his  friends  and  intimates 
here  in  Madrid,  who  seem  very  fond  of  him  (and  indeed 
he  has  a  most  attractive  personality),  he  is  familiarly 
dubbed  "Jimmy,"  which  seems  rather  taking  liberties 
with  the  great  Stuart  name.     It  was  pleasant  also  to 
greet  at  this  reception  the  Princess  Pio  de  Saboya,  a 
relative  of  my  friend  the  Marchesa  d'  Adda,  and  whose 
connections  with  Italy  are  so  many  and   so   closely 
associated   with   several   of    my   other   friends.      The 
widowed  Marquesa  de  Hoyos  and  her  attractive  son 
also  gave  me  a  cordial  welcome.     I  wished  so  much 
that  I  could  have  talked  to  a  young  nobleman  whom 
we  met  last  year.     It  is  one  of  the  many  instances  of 
Spanish  kindness  of  heart  that  nearly  all  the  aristocracy 
of  Madrid  are  able  to  speak  to  this  really  attractive 
young   man   in   the  deaf  and   dumb  alphabet  of  the 
hands.     He  is  cultured,  highly  educated,  with  opinions 
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of  his  own,  and  the  fact  that  he  cannot  hear  seems  to 
be  kindly  and  cleverly  dispelled  by  his  many  staunch 
friends. 

Already  I  have  had  my  formal  audience  with  the 
Infanta  Isabella,  and  with  kindness  itself,  she  allowed 
me  then  and  there  to  take  pictures  all  over  her 
charming  palace,  at  her  own  suggestion  delaying  her 
luncheon  that  I  might  photograph  the  rare  tapestries 
in  her  dining  room. 

We  have  already  been  notified  of  the  granting  of  our 
formal  audiences  with  the  King  and  Queen  and  with 
Queen  Maria  Christina,  with  whom  we  are  beginning  to 
feel  really  very  well  acquainted,  as  our  privileges  and 
invitations  have  been  so  numerous  and  so  graciously 
cordial  during  the  whole  season. 

Today  we  were  fortunate  in  seeing  one  of  the  unusual 
and  brilliant  processions  in  Madrid.  We  had  been 
for  a  drive  through  the  new  park  just  outside  the  city, 
and  were  returning  by  the  square  in  front  of  the  Royal 
palace.  We  noticed  a  great  gathering  of  people,  but 
that  is  not  unusual,  as  popular  enthusiasm  for  the 
King  even  at  his  ordinary  goings  and  comings  is 
ever  increasing.  Presently,  however,  the  strains  of 
a  military  march  made  us  realize  that  a  procession  of 
some  importance  was  evidently  approaching.  It  seems 
that  the  occasion  was  the  transfer  of  the  image  of 
the  Virgin  of  Our  Lady  of  Almudena  from  the  convent 
church  of  Santa  Maria  to  the  crypt  of  the  new  cathe- 
dral. First  came  a  section  of  the  municipal  guard, 
then  followed  various  priests,  church  insignias  and 
banners  being  carried  by  children  of  the  charity  schools 
under  their  supervision;  then  followed  a  battalion  of 
the  national  veterans  of  Madrid,  a  number  of  priests  in 
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full  elaborate  canonicals,  and  at  last  the  richly  dressed 
image  of  the  "Virgen  de  la  Almudena,"  surrounded 
in  spring  blossoms  and  carried  aloft  by  reverend 
prelates  preceded  by  the  bishop  of  Madrid-Alcala 
and.  followed  by  a  body  of  the  royal  caballeros 
hijosdalgos  on  gorgeously  caparisoned  horses  and 
wearing  brilliant  uniforms.  Then  came  the  Infante 
Don  Fernando  Maria  wearing  the  uniform  of  this 
guard  with  the  order  of  Charles  II,  followed  by  the 
royal  halberdiers  (alabarderos)  with  a  splendid  band, 
to  be  followed  in  turn  by  the  civil  and  military  author- 
ities, the  civil  governor.  General  Lopez  Herrero  and 
other  officials  of  the  city.  It  was  really  a  brilliant 
and  imposing  procession  which  was  reviewed  from  a 
tribune  by  the  Infanta  Dofia  Maria  Teresa,  who  looked 
particularly  pretty  in  a  dark  crimson  gown  with  her 
black  mantilla.  On  the  arrival  at  the  church  a 
Te  Deum  was  sung,  and  the  religious  ceremony  thus 
terminated. 

One  thing  is  certain,  there  is  nothing  slow  about 
Madrid,  and  the  person  who  is  most  wide  awake,  and 
seemingly  never  tired,  is  the  King  himself.  One  night 
recently,  after  a  very  strenuous  day.  His  Majesty, 
with  the  Queen,  his  mother  and  all  of  the  Royal 
Family,  repaired  to  the  theatre  and  expressed  enthu- 
siasm for  the  play  and  also  for  the  actors,  two  of 
whom  he  called  to  the  Royal  box  to  congratulate 
them  on  their  excellent  performance.  Yesterday  even- 
ing, because  there  was  nothing  else  especially  gay  going 
on,  His  Majesty  had  all  the  family  to  dinner  at  the 
palace,  and  a  new  sort  of  cinematograph  was  demon- 
strated for  their  amusement. 
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Madrid,  May 
My  dear  M: 

We  have  had  today  a  most  delightful  audience 
with  Queen  Maria  Christina.  As  we  were  about  to 
go  up  the  staircase  in  the  palace,  a  landaulet  drew  up 
in  the  entrance  where  only  carriages  for  the  Royal 
Family  are  allowed,  and  I  knew  that  some  member 
was  going  out.  Therefore  F.  B.  and  I  stepped  quickly 
back  to  one  side  to  await  the  departure.  What  was 
my  surprise,  as  the  Queen  came  out,  looking  very  trig 
in  a  morning  tailor  suit  of  black,  to  have  Her  Majesty 
with  the  greatest  cordiality  and  graciousness  cross  the 
courtyard  to  greet  me  personally  and  make  me  welcome 
to  Madrid.  This  was  extremely  pleasant  and  makes 
me  feel  that  I  am  not  forgotten  here. 

All  my  impressions  of  admiration  and  affection  of 
last  year  regarding  Queen  Maria  Christina  are  verified 
and  enhanced  a  hundred  fold.  Nothing  could  have 
been  more  cordial  than  Her  Majesty's  greeting  to  me 
today.  She  was  interested  to  hear  of  Vienna,  of  my 
pleasant  and  delightful  meeting  with  her  distinguished 
brother.  His  Imperial  Highness  the  Archduke  Fred- 
erick, and  his  handsome  and  charming  wife,  the 
Archduchess  Isabel,  of  the  kindness  and  courtesies 
that  I  have  received  from  them  and  of  the  charming 
reception  that  I  had  attended  at  their  palace  during 
my  stay  in  Vienna. 

The  Archduke  Frederick  is  one  of  the  most  admired 
of  the  Royal  Family  in  Austria,  and  the  Archduchess 
Isabel,  who  is  beloved  by  all  in  Vienna  as  well  as 
Budapest,  is  also  a  favorite  with  Queen  Maria  Christina, 
whom  she  frequently  visits  here  in  Madrid. 
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It  would  seem  impossible  that  the  Queen  Mother 
could  remember  so  many  things  in  which  I  was  in- 
terested, but  so  perfect  was  her  courtesy,  so  gracious 
her  interest,  that  she  seemed  to  forget  nothing.  She 
is  much  pleased  that  I  am  going  to  write  about  her 
own  birth-land;  indeed  Her  Majesty  granted  me  a 
delightfully  long  audience,  for  which  I  am  really  grate- 
ful, and  shall  ever  remember  with  much  pleasure. 

Everything  Her  Majesty  says  is  well  worth  hearing, 
every  opinion  she  has  is  well  worth  considering;  she 
is  clever,  witty  and  absolutely  up-to-date  in  all  matters 
of  the  world's  happenings,  and  keen  and  quick  to  form 
her  judgments.  Of  Queen  Maria  Christina  as  of  the 
great  Isabella  I  one  may  well  say:  "Beautiful,  vir- 
tuous, discreet,  with  that  highest  expression  of  proud 
dignity  that  is  seen  in  a  peculiar  simplicity  of  manner." 
Although  I  hope  to  see  the  Queen  Mother  again,  as 
she  is  often  at  polo  and  other  places,  I  shall  probably 
not  have  another  opportunity  to  talk  with  her  so  much 
at  length  about  various  matters  for  some  time.  She 
has  said,  however,  that  directly  I  return  to  Spain  I 
shall  be  granted  an  audience,  and  that  is  always  a 
pleasure  to  look  forward  to. 

Again,  too,  we  have  been  charmingly  received  by 
the  King  and  Queen,  and  this  year  our  reception 
was  even  more  cordial  and  gracious  than  last.  We 
have  already  seen  Their  Majesties  often,  and  spoken 
with  them  during  our  visit,  and  today  they  seemed 
pleased  with  our  expressions  of  enjoyment  and  pleasure 
at  the  horse  show,  the  polo  and  various  other  amuse- 
ments, which  have  really  made  the  season  very  gay  and 
brilliant. 

The  Queen  gains  in  beauty  every  year,  and  she  cer- 
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tainly  should  be  a  very  proud  mother  with  such  dear 
children.  As  we  drove  up  to  the  palace  today,  the 
very  definite  demonstration  of  the  rigid  training  given 
to  even  little  children  in  Royal  families  was  shown,  for 
just  as  we  entered  the  palace  courtyard  a  carriage 
with  the  governess  and  the  little  Princes  drove  out,  and 
as  they  passed  the  sentries,  those  tiny  tots  each  raised 
their  little  hands  to  their  caps  and  saluted  like  old  sol- 
diers. It  was  really  one  of  the  prettiest  and  dearest  things 
I  have  ever  seen  children  do,  and  they  did  it  with  such 
seriousness  and  precision.  From  their  earliest  youth 
these  Royal  children  will  be  trained  to  self-control, 
self-denial  and  constant  thought  of  others  —  a  training 
which  fits  any  human  being  far  better  to  guide  others 
than  a  reckless  granting  of  every  whim  by  fond  and 
very  indulgent  parents.  Power  is  not  a  thing  to  be 
trifled  with.  It  certainly  causes  most  people  to  lose 
their  heads,  and  the  long,  careful  training  such  as  the 
children  of  Royalty  are  given  at  the  present  day,  is  the 
best  possible  fitting  for  its  use.  An  announcement  has 
been  made  in  the  papers  of  the  little  Prince  of  Asturias' 
election  as  Honorary  Colonel  of  an  infantry  battalion 
in  Tarragona.  Thus  early  do  they  visit  upon  the 
tiny  baby,  titles,  decorations  and  military  orders  which 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment  will  be  made  heavy 
responsibilities. 

As  we  came  down  the  grand  staircase,  I  could  but 
recall  the  remark  of  Napoleon  to  his  brother  Joseph: 
"Vous  serez  mieux  loge  que  moi."  And  laying  his  hand 
on  one  of  the  white  marble  lions,  continued:  "Je  la 
tiens  enfin  cette  espagne  si  desiree."  But  Napoleon 
nor  Charles  of  Austria  could  not  hold  Spain  against 
the  will  of  the  Spanish  people.    They  loved  the  right 
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to  choose  their  rulers  better  than  their  Hfe,  and  there 
are  few  in  Spain  today  who  would  not  give  their  lives 
for  their  beloved  Sovereign  Alfonso  XIII. 

The  salons  of  the  Royal  Palace  really  merit  detailed 
description,  but  that  is  here  precluded.  The  throne 
room  is  magnificent,  the  ceiling  adorned  with  a  great 
painting  by  Tiepolo,  representing  the  "  Majesty  of 
Spain" ;  another  room,  "  Camera  de  Girardini,"  designed 
by  an  Italian  artist  of  that  name,  has  a  ceiling  made 
of  porcelain  in  the  Japanese  manner,  while  the  room 
of  the  mirrors,  with  its  marvellous  examples  of  "Buen 
retiro,"  that  once  famed  Spanish  porcelain,  is  most 
beautiful. 

T. 


Madrid,  May 
My  dear  M: 

This  A.M.  the  Royal  Family,  on  the  wedding  anni- 
versary of  Their  Majesties,  attended  a  mass  in  the 
cathedral  of  the  Almudena,  at  which  the  archbishop 
of  Madrid-Alcala  officiated.  The  King  wore  the  uni- 
form of  the  new  regiment  of  cavalry  which  is  called, 
after  the  Queen,  Victoria  Eugenia,  while  the  ladies  of 
the  Royal  party  wore  the  mantilla.  Their  Majesties 
were  received  by  the  governor,  the  authorities  and 
ladies  and  gentlemen  who  have  been  interested  in  the 
construction  of  the  cathedral.  Their  Majesties  the 
King  and  Queen  and  Queen  Maria  Christina  also  sent 
great  wreaths  of  flowers,  to  be  placed  on  the  monument 
raised  to  the  memory  of  the  victims  who  died  at  the 
time  of  the  attempted  assassination  of  the  King  on 
his  wedding  day,  the   thirty-first  daj'  of  May,   1906. 
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Their  example  was  followed  by  several  of  the  ladies 
and  nobles  of  the  aristocracy.  The  aide-de-camp  of 
the  King,  General  Aranada,  also  attended  a  mass 
which  was  said  for  the  soldiers  who  were  victims  of 
that  fateful  thirty-first  of  May. 

Today  all  the  corridors  have  been  gay  with  brilliant 
uniforms  of  the  various  diplomats  who  are  going,  ac- 
cording to  custom,  to  pay  their  respects  and  offer  their 
congratulations  on  the  birthday  of  the  King.  From 
time  to  time  the  saints'  days  or  name  days  of  various 
members  of  the  Royal  Family  are  announced  in  the 
papers,  and  also  a  list  is  given  of  the  prominent  members 
of  the  nobility  of  the  same  name.  In  fact  a  great 
deal  more  is  made  in  Spain  of  the  saints'  days  than  of 
the  birthday,  as  with  us,  and  the  time  for  presents  and 
flowers  is  on  the  former  rather  than  on  the  latter. 
In  the  case  of  His  Majesty,  however,  it  is  primarily 
the  birth  date  that  is  celebrated.  Then  all  official- 
dom passes  before  Their  Majesties  at  a  great  reception 
at  the  palace  and  the  King  responds  to  speeches  by  the 
president  of  the  senate  and  the  president  of  the  con- 
gress, while  all  the  great  ladies  and  grandees  of  the 
Court  without  fail  present  their  personal  good  wishes 
to  Their  Majesties. 

Today,  too,  after  the  formal  reception  of  the  morn- 
ing, Their  Majesties,  in  true  Spanish  fashion,  honored 
the  bull-fight  with  their  presence,  and  it  has  been  our 
great  good  fortune  to  see  what  even  the  Duchess  of 
San  Carlos,  who  has  lived  all  her  life  in  Spain,  told  me 
she  had  never  witnessed;  namely,  an  old-time  "corrida" 
where  valiant  horsemen  with  wonderfully  trained  horses, 
by  their  magnificent  and  skilful  riding,  keep  the  bull 
at  bay,  place  the  "banderillas"  with  long  lances  and 
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sufficiently  disable  him  so  that  he  may  be  killed  by  an 
adroit  "espada."  No  words  can  adequately  describe 
the  exhibition  of  equitation  that  the  two  Portuguese 
gentlemen,  Seiiores  Manuel  Casimiro  and  Jose  Casimiro, 
performed  on  their  own  magnificent  horses,  trained  in 
all  the  perfection  of  the  ancient  Spanish  school.  When 
I  first  saw  these  beautiful  creatures  prancing  forward 
at  the  head  of  the  entering  "quadrilla,"  their  riders 
dressed  in  brilliant  gold  embroidered  velvet  coats, 
satin  trousers,  white  silk  stockings,  white  wigs  and 
plumed  hats,  I  gasped  with  terror,  for  the  thought 
that  these  beautiful  animals  could  or  would  be  injured 
by  those  terrible  horns  was  more  than  I  could  stand. 
Rarely  has  there  been  such  excitement,  for  on  several 
occasions  it  seemed  that  the  bull  must  win,  and  would 
surely  kill  both  man  and  horse,  but  always  with  pre- 
cision, consummate  nerve  and  skill,  the  horse,  never 
forgetting  his  fancy  steps,  would  at  the  slightest  in- 
dication from  the  rider,  who  wore  no  stirrup  or  spurs, 
side-step  away  while  a  "  torero"  with  a  "  capa  "  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  infuriated  bull.  When,  however, 
the  rider  reached  exactly  the  right  place,  he  threw  his 
lance,  which  entered  the  bull's  shoulder.  The  long 
stick  broke  in  two,  and  the  gallant  rider,  holding  half, 
galloped  away,  while  tiny  little  silken  flags  streamed 
out  from  the  broken  lance  shafts  across  the  arena. 
Twice  did  each  of  these  riders  place  the  "banderillas," 
and  each  time  the  whole  great  audience  thrilled  with 
excitement  and  dread,  for  the  horses  were  of  surpass- 
ing beauty  and  breed,  one  mouse  color,  and  the  other 
a  cream,  with  long  mane  and  tail. 

What  was  formerly  the  great  Spanish  school,  where 
the  finest  horses  in  the  world  were  bred  and  trained, 
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now  exists  only  in  the  stables  of  His  Imperial  Majesty 
the  Emperor  of  Austria,  although  there  are  individual 
horses  of  this  old  school  still  in  Spain.  Forty  thousand 
dollars  a  year  is  given  to  the  trainer  and  riding  master, 
for  this  perpetuation  of  a  great  breed  of  horses,  and  in 
Vienna  I  have  seen  the  animals  put  through  their 
various  lessons  and  taught  to  hold  themselves  for 
many  seconds  upon  their  haunches  exactly  as  we  saw 
them  in  the  great  portraits  of  Velazquez.  Sometimes 
this  position  of  the  horses  in  these  portraits  is  criti- 
cised, but  it  was  only  kings  and  nobles  who  could 
own  these  wonderful  horses,  and  their  position  in 
the  paintings  only  attests  the  nobility  or  royalty  of 
their  riders  as  well  as  the  magnificence  of  their  breed 
and  training.  I  remember  in  Vienna,  when  admiring 
what  seemed  to  me  a  most  beautifully  trained  horse, 
who  threw  his  hind  feet  as  high  as  his  fore  feet  in  the 
marching  step,  my  Hungarian  friend,  who  was  showing 
me  about,  seemed  most  displeased,  and  said  the  horse's 
training  was  far  from  perfect  because  it  swished  its 
tail,  a  misdemeanor  which  seems  in  this  difficult  train- 
ing to  be  much  condemned.  In  any  case,  these  mar- 
vellous horses  today  in  the  arena  showed  not  the 
slightest  sign  of  nervousness.  They  obeyed  the  merest 
touch  of  the  rein,  and  the  whole  performance  seemed 
to  me  nothing  short  of  marvellous. 

When  the  four  "  banderillas  "  had  been  placed,  a  young 
Mexican  new  to  Spain,  but  certainly  a  most  courageous 
young  man,  took  the  great  "espada  "  and  stood  before  the 
infuriated  bull.  Here  was  indeed  a  bull-fight,  for  this 
great  animal  had  been  little  wounded  and  it  took  more 
than  ordinary  courage  to  stand  before  those  lowered 
horns.     No  horses  had  been  killed,  and  the  bull  was 
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not  tired  with  the  expending  of  his  fury  upon  helpless 
beasts.  He  was  very  angry  and  in  pain,  and  it  seemed 
to  me  that  the  young  man,  Rudolfo  Rodarte,  from 
Mexico,  was  sure  to  be  killed.  Nevertheless  he  went 
at  his  work  with  skill,  agility  and  precision,  and  ere  a 
very  few  seconds  had  passed,  a  long  "  espada,"  with  great 
nimbleness  and  force,  had  been  planted  in  the  only 
place  where  he  must  strike  the  bull.  The  bull  was 
dying,  but  he  made  one  final  lunge,  which  evidently 
was  unexpected  alike  by  the  "espada"  and  the  people. 
Taken  a  little  unawares,  the  young  man  fell  and  we  all 
felt  he  was  surely  to  be  killed.  Quicker  than  thought  he 
rolled  himself  rapidly  out  of  the  way,  and  the  "capa  "  of 
a  nearby  "torero"  prevented  further  damage,  although 
the  bull  got  so  near  as  to  wound  him  rather  badly  in 
the  leg.  But  just  as  the  infuriated  animal  would  have 
made  a  last  lunge  he  suddenly  dropped  in  death. 

The  entire  assemblage  gave  way  to  the  intensity  of 
their  feeling  during  the  whole  performance  in  one  great 
scream  of  enthusiasm,  but  the  poor  young  Mexican 
could  barely  walk  to  the  Royal  box  and  make  his  bow, 
being  obliged  immediately  to  hobble  from  the  arena 
to  have  his  wound  dressed.  The  second  bull  entered 
the  ring,  the  Portuguese  horsemen  handled  themselves 
as  skilfully  as  before,  but  it  was  arranged  that  the 
same  intrepid  young  man  should  dispatch  this  second 
bull.  Perhaps  it  had  not  been  realized  that  the  killing 
of  a  bull  like  this  was  far  different  from  the  killing  of 
bulls  worn  out  in  the  ordinary  manner,  but  without  a 
falter  or  a  murmur  the  "espada,"  with  his  leg  bound  up, 
entered  the  ring  with  sword  and  "capa."  Such  courage 
delights  the  heart  of  the  Spaniard,  but  they  were  quick 
to  see  the  unfairness  of  putting  this  wounded  youtli 
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before  the  strong,  angry  animal,  and  as  one  man  they 
rose  and  ordered  him  from  the  ring,  shouting  that  he  had 
proved  his  valor  and  he  must  not  kill  himself.  For  a 
few  moments  he  hesitated,  started  toward  the  bull, 
and  then  with  a  furious  command  of  the  assembled 
populace  he  was  ordered  to  retire.  Apparently  reluc- 
tantly he  withdrew  amidst  shouts  of  praise.  After 
this  unusual  form  of  bull-fight,  the  regular  Spanish 
"corrida"  followed,  in  which,  as  a  special  honor  of 
the  King's  birthday,  ten  bulls  were  dispatched  after 
the  manner  that  I  have  described  before  in  Seville. 

The  Queen  looked  very  lovely  in  a  white  mantilla 
and  pink  flowers,  and  the  Infanta  Isabella  came 
with  her  Lady-in-waiting,  also  in  the  national  dress. 
The  great  plaza  was  massed  with  people  and  fab- 
ulous sums  were  paid  for  seats  in  all  parts  of  the 
arena. 

T. 


Madrid,  May 
My  dear  M: 

There  is  the  greatest  excitement  here  now,  because 
the  French  aviator  Monsieur  Vedrine  has  just  won  the 
difficult  prize  offered  by  His  Majesty  for  the  aviator 
who  should  comply  with  all  the  conditions  duly  set 
forth  in  a  flight  from  Paris  to  Madrid.  To  fly  over 
these  great  snow-capped  Pyrenees  seems  well-nigh  im- 
possible, but  that  it  can  be  done  Monsieur  Vedrine  has 
proved.  On  all  sides  the  successful  Frenchman  is 
made  the  hero  of  the  day.  He  has  been  received  by 
the  French  Ambassador,  congratulated  by  the  press  of 
the  world,  and  best  of  all,  has  been  presented  by  His 
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Majesty  with  the  much  sought  cup.  The  King  has 
decorated  Vedrine  with  the  Order  of  Alfonso  XII. 
On  the  emblem  there  is  a  figure  of  an  eagle,  and  Vedrine, 
in  accepting  this  honor  from  the  King,  made  allusion 
to  the  great  bird  that  attacked  him  probably  feeling 
that  a  giant  had  arisen  among  its  race.  He  has  demon- 
strated his  ability  by  a  special  flight  for  the  King,  who 
always  finds  time  to  interest  himself  in  everything 
that  is  modern  and  progressive.  It  was  really  won- 
derful to  watch  what  seemed  a  great  bird  fly  over  the 
buildings  of  the  city,  and  descending  slowly,  take  the 
form  of  an  aeroplane;  indeed  Monsieur  Vedrine  is  to 
be  congratulated  on  his  courageous  and  skilful  triumph. 
Whom  should  we  meet  today  at  luncheon  but  the 
charming  Marquesa  de  Bolarios,  whose  son  is  one  of 
the  young  and  attractive  men  of  the  present  season. 
The  Marquesa  is  an  Italian  of  the  great  Piccolomini 
family.  We  have  missed  her  very  much,  but  she  is 
seen  seldom  in  society  this  year,  as  she  went  out  to  her 
country  residence,  "Villa  Franca  del  Castillo  por  las 
Rozas,"  on  the  road  to  the  Escorial,  much  earlier  than 
usual.  She  has  an  extremely  attractive  personality, 
and  like  almost  all  Italian  women  is  very  handsome. 
Of  her  many  admirers  she  still  is  clever  enough  to 
retain  her  husband  as  the  most  ardent,  and  they  have 
cordially  invited  us  to  come  to  them  in  their  country 
seclusion,  an  invitation  which  we  hope  verj'^  much  to 
accept.  Another  Italian  woman  of  a  very  different 
type  of  beauty  is  the  Contessa  Bonin-Lougare,  the 
Italian  ambassadress,  who  is  very  dark  and  who  has 
greatly  added  to  my  enjoyment  this  season.  She  is  a 
sister  of  Conte  Bruschi  (a  Gentleman-of-honor  of  Queen 
Elena  of  Italy),  who  has  been  so  exceedingly  kind  to 
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me  in  Rome.     All  the  Bruschi  family  are  most  attrac- 
tive, and  although  Contessa   Bonin   has  not   been  in 
Madrid  long,  she  is  already  one  of  the  most  admired 
women  in  the  diplomatic  circle.     She  is  just  settling 
herself  in  the  newly  bought  embassy  of  Italy,  and  a 
very  gorgeous  palace  it   promises  to  be.     The  Mar- 
ques de  Bolanos  belongs  to  the  great  family  of  Perez 
de  Guzman  y  Nieulant,  and  is  a  descendant  of  that 
famous  intrepid  warrior  known  to  fame  and  history  by 
the  title  of  Guzman  el  Bueno  granted  him  by  the  King. 
The  story  is  told  how  Alonzo  Perez  de  Guzman,  taunted 
by  his  legitimate  brother,  took  service,  after  the  fashion 
of  the   day,   with  Yusuf,   King  of  Morocco,  and   by 
successful  campaigns  acquired  rich  treasure.     Finding 
King    Sancho    undertaking    expeditions    among    the 
Moors  of  Granada  with  the  royal  treasury  well-nigh 
empty,  he  offered  the  necessary  funds.    Guzman  was 
indefatigable  and  the  city  of  Tarifa  was  soon  taken 
and  commanded  by  Christian  forces.     The  brother  of 
the  King  treacherously  allied  himself  with  the  hostile 
sovereign  of  Morocco  and  tried  to  retake  the  fortress. 
Guzman,  who  was  its  governor,  refused  bribes  of  all 
sorts.     Unfortunately  the  opposing  army  got  into  pos- 
session of  the  only  son  of  the  gallant  defender,  and 
the  treacherous  brother  of  the  King,  Prince  John,  led 
the  boy  under  the  walls  of  Tarifa,  threatening  to  murder 
him  before  his  father  if  the  parent  should  fail  to  sur- 
render the  castle.     Here  indeed  do  we  find  Corneille's 
theme  exemplified,  for  in  this  case  love  proved  less 
powerful  than  honor.     Guzman  not  only  defied   the 
cowardly  assailants,  but  flung  down  his  own  knife  at 
the  feet  of  the  tempter.     With  a  barbarity  that  seems 
unbelievable  even  for  those  cruel  days,  Prince  John 
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slew  the  son  on  the  spot,  and  Guzman,  though  without 
an  heir,  was  honored  by  the  King  with  the  singular 
title  of  "El  bueno  —  the  good."  Of  this  same  family 
of  Guzman  also  was  Leonora,  who  became  the  mistress 
of  King  Alfonso  XI  and  mother  of  King  Henry  II  of 
Trastamara;  indeed  Burke  often  says  that  the  great 
Isabella  had  also  the  blood  of  the  Guzmans,  but  true 
Englishman  that  he  is,  he  never  fails  to  point  out  that 
the  great  Isabella,  whom  he  so  much  admires,  had  not 
only  an  English  grandmother  but  an  English  great 
grandmother,  and  that  her  great  grandson,  Philip  II 
of  Spain,  by  his  marriage  to  Mary  of  England,  who 
represented  the  House  of  Lancaster,  would  in  the  case 
of  an  heir  have  had  a  better  title  to  the  English  crown 
than  any  Lancastrian  sovereign. 

The  reception  at  the  Argentine  legation  was  very 
animated.  Myriads  of  flowers  made  it  very  pretty, 
and  Madame  Wilde  and  her  distinguished  husband 
again  proved  tlieniselves  among  the  most  charming 
hosts  of  the  diplomatic  circle  in  Madrid.  Madame 
Wilde's  jewels,  like  many  of  those  of  her  South  Amer- 
ican compatriots,  are  beautiful,  and  what  is  more  to 
the  point,  she  wears  them  with  great  taste.  Today, 
however,  we  have  been  rather  more  serious,  for,  thanks 
to  the  courtesy  of  the  Marques  de  la  Romana,  we 
have  been  to  the  president's  box  in  the  Salon  de  los 
Depudados,  where  we  have  heard  various  and  sundry' 
political  speeches,  that  were  answered  by  one  or  two 
of  the  Ministers  attending  the  session,  and  who,  ac- 
cording to  the  Spanish  laws,  have  their  seat  on  the 
floor  and  the  privilege  of  addressing  the  house. 

This  seat  for  the  Ministers  is  called  "  El  Banco  Azul" 
(the  blue  bench).     The  large  circular  room  is  lighted 
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from  the  roof,  the  seats  of  the  deputies  being  arranged 
in  semi-circular  rows  facing  the  chair  of  the  president; 
the  frescoes  on  the  walls  are  rather  elaborate,  and 
represent  the  oath  of  the  Cortes  in  Cadiz  in  1812, 
while  the  ceiling  is  adorned  with  portraits  of  famous 
legislators,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  the  Apotheosis  of 
the  Cid,  Cervantes,  and  for  the  time  Columbus  is  made 
a  Spaniard.  The  building  was  built  in  1843-50  and 
has  a  rather  fine  Corinthian  portico;  two  lions  that 
flank  the  staircase  were  cast  from  the  metal  of 
Moroccan  cannon  captured  at  the  battle  of  Tetuan. 
A  Carlist  deputy  from  Barcelona  was  wildly  struggling 
to  make  himself  heard,  or  rather  listened  to,  by  the 
assembled  cortes,  but  he  seemed  to  be  having  a  dis- 
tinctly hard  time  of  it,  and  from  the  galleries  and 
from  certain  other  portions  of  the  house  came  not 
infrequent  hisses.  I  was  very  much  interested  in  the 
remarks  made  by  various  people  in  the  boxes,  and 
all  that  I  heard  and  saw  during  the  afternoon  has 
confirmed  my  opinion  that  at  present  Spain  is  dis- 
tinctly monarchial  in  feeling  and  very  anti-Carlist. 

The  more  one  studies  the  constitutional  history  of 
Spain,  the  easier  it  is  to  understand  the  individual  self- 
assurance  of  the  Spaniard.  The  feudal  system,  which 
left  such  an  impression  upon  the  social  and  political 
life  of  much  of  Europe,  hardly  existed  in  mediaeval 
Spain,  for  while  their  neighbors  in  France  and  England 
ruled  over  their  vassals  and  great  estates  by  undisputed 
law  and  custom,  the  Spanish  nobles  were  constantly  in 
the  field  at  war  with  the  infidel.  They  were  soldiers 
rather  than  lords,  and  their  castles  were  fortresses 
rather  than  homes.  In  the  rest  of  Europe  the  great 
feudal  lord  planted  trees  about  his  manor  house,  and 
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many  a  field  in  England  possesses  finer  timber  than  is 
to  be  found  in  ten  leagues  in  Spain.  The  Moslems, 
while  gallant  warriors,  planted  their  estates  not  with 
forest  trees  but  with  orchards,  which  were  soon  levelled 
to  the  ground  in  time  of  war,  and  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  Moslem  Spain  was  ruled  by  a  social  system 
utterly  dilTering  from  any  Christian  landed  aristocracy. 
Official  position  was  merely  temporary,  and  in  Mo- 
hammedanism all  good  Moslems  are  socially  equal, 
hereditary  rank  is  practically  unknown  and  family 
succession  as  it  is  understood  in  the  West  is  impos- 
sible by  the  operation  of  Mohammedan  law;  even  to 
this  day  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  surname  in  the 
whole  of  Islam.  Therefore  the  Christians  battled  not 
only  for  the  mastery  in  the  southwest  of  Europe,  but 
the  contest  was  also  between  two  religious  and  two 
social  systems.  "For  nearly  four  centuries  after  the 
victorious  march  of  Tarik  there  was  a  constant  ebb 
and  flow  in  the  tide  of  conquest  in  mediaeval  Spain." 
What  was  Moorish  territory  today  became  Christian 
tomorrow;  the  territory  that  was  conquered  or 
recovered,  as  it  was  frequently  called,  was  treated  as 
waste  land  and  became  the  property  of  the  conqueror. 
It  is  easy  thus  to  see  that  the  common  soldier,  who 
won  from  the  infidel  his  lands,  belonging  to  a  munici- 
pality that  had  early  enjoyed  independent  government, 
had  much  greater  power  than  in  any  other  part  of 
Europe.  Towns  quickly  sprang  up  in  these  newly  con- 
quered lands,  and  were  endowed  with  charters  by  the 
successive  kings  long  before  municipal  privileges  e.xisted 
in  England  or  France.  Municipal  institutions  of  the 
modern  type  are  much  older  in  Spain  than  in  any 
other  country  in  Europe,  with  possibly  Italy  excepted. 
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Indeed  in  Castile  there  existed  small  communities 
called  "behetria,"  which  were  those  who  chose  an  in- 
dividual lord  to  whom  for  a  time  the  community  was 
subject,  "or  in  some  cases,  to  select  an  administrator 
or  chief  at  their  own  absolute  pleasure."  These  com- 
munities were  in  reality  semi-independent  republics, 
changing  their  rulers  at  their  own  good  pleasure,  and  it 
is  not  to  be  wondered  that  the  superior  nobility  were 
very  jealous  of  them.  Again,  unlike  the  rest  of  Europe, 
the  burgesses  of  Spain  were  free  men,  inferior  only  in 
rank  but  not  in  dignity  to  the  nobles  and  knights  with 
whom  they  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  on  the  battle- 
field. Instead  of  a  population  of  artisans  and  trades- 
men, the  classes  were  divided  in  town  and  country  not 
into  the  noble  and  low  born,  but  into  the  "Cavalleros," 
those  who  owned  a  war  horse,  and  the  "Pecheros," 
those  who  fought  on  foot,  or  literally  those  who  offered 
their  breasts  to  the  foe.  Under  such  circumstances  it 
seems  but  natural  that  these  men  should  be  very  in- 
dependent, bold  and  haughty  "to  an  extent  undreamed 
of  by  the  timid  shopkeepers  of  less  favored  lands." 

The  townsmen  were  in  all  cases  well  trained  in  the 
use  of  arms,  and  generally  had  tracts  of  land  belonging 
to  them.  They  appointed  their  magistrates,  whose 
jurisdiction  excluded  that  of  the  King's  judges,  and 
whose  decrees  were  executed  by  their  own  local  author- 
ity. "Appeals  from  the  municipal  alcaldes  or  judges 
were  laid  before  the  alcaldes  of  the  chief  towns  of  the 
districts,  and  from  them,  only  as  a  last  resort,  before 
the  royal  judges  or  governors."  It  is  said  that  "in  the 
Cortes  of  Ocafia,  in  1422,  the  Commons  presented  a 
petition  that  every  town  and  commune  should  be  in- 
trusted with  the  entire  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction 
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within  the  limits  of  the  municipahty,  and  that  the 
King  should  not  send  a  'corregidores'  without  the 
positive  request  of  the  inhabitants  or  local  authority." 
Doubtless  this  remarkable  independence  of  Royal  au- 
thority had  its  being  from  the  policy  of  Imperial  Rome, 
but  in  no  country  in  Europe  was  the  principle  more 
fully  carried  out  than  in  Castile.  "The  Spanish  citizen 
is  the  descendant  at  once  of  the  unconquerable  Canta- 
brians,  of  the  Asturias,  and  of  the  unconquered  Romans 
of  the  Empire."  Throughout  the  Middle  Ages  the 
Spanish  handicrafts-men  were  recognized  as  peculiarly 
skilful,  especially  in  cloth  weaving  and  working  in 
metals,  and  they  were  associated  in  all  the  cities  and 
towns  in  guilds.  The  more  one  reads  of  the  long 
heritage  of  personal  representation  in  the  affairs  of 
the  government  in  Spain,  the  more  one  realizes  that 
among  the  Spanish  people  are  to  be  found  the  most 
earnest  champions  of  the  equality  and  rights  of  man. 

There  had  been  various  ancient  councils,  both  for 
civil  as  well  as  ecclesiastical  business,  but  the  first 
cortes  whose  acts  have  been  preserved  was  held  by 
Alfonso  V  in  Leon  in  1020.  By  the  end  of  the  twelfth 
century  deputies  from  the  towns  were  elected  and  vin- 
dicated the  independence  of  the  municipal  system. 

To  Castile  must  be  given  the  credit  for  the  earliest 
recorded  instance  of  direct  popular  representation  at 
the  Cortes  of  Burgos  in  1169,  nearly  a  century-  before 
the  great  English  Parliament  of  Leicester.  At  this 
time  the  cities  of  Castile  were  represented  by  burgesses 
elected  by  the  free  vote  of  the  citizens.  These  early 
members  were  at  first  elected  by  householders  of  their 
cities,  later  the  elective  franchise  was  restricted  to  the 
municipalities,  and  by  1188  "deputies  chosen  by  lot" 
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had  become  a  matter  of  course.  In  the  reign  of 
Ferdinand  IV  (1295-1312)  the  power  and  the  influence 
of  the  cortes  greatly  increased,  and  not  a  "maravedi" 
was  paid  without  popular  sanction.  It  would  seem 
that  the  people  were  always  on  the  alert,  for  it  is  stated 
that  a  standing  Privy  Council  composed  of  members 
of  the  assembly  always  accompanied  the  King  when 
the  cortes  was  not  sitting. 

The  cortes  reached  its  greatest  power  and  influence 
during  the  reign  of  John  I  of  Castile  (1379-1391)  and 
absolute  monarchy  was  introduced  into  Spain  only  by 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  A  distinguishing  feature  of 
the  Castilian  political  system  was  the  lack  of  a  senate, 
or  Second  Chamber,  and  Burke  says:  "The  privileged 
orders,  the  'Ricos  hombres'  or  statesmen,  the  'Hi- 
dalgos' or  lesser  nobility,  the  'Caballeros'  or  knights, 
and  the  clergy  were  all  exempt  from  taxation.  What- 
ever may  have  been  the  right  of  the  nobility  in  earlier 
days  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  cortes,  it  is  clear 
that  their  sanction  was  not  deemed  essential  to  the 
validity  of  any  legislative  act,  inasmuch  as  their  pres- 
ence was  not  required  in  many  of  the  most  impor- 
tant assemblies  of  the  nation  during  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  centuries."  It  seems  natural,  therefore, 
that  the  Commons,  who  alone  contributed  to  the 
national  exchequer,  should  alone  be  called  upon  to 
collect  the  revenues  and  supervise  the  national  ex- 
penditure, yet  Burke  points  out  that  "the  absence  of 
the  hereditary  and  landed  aristocracy  from  the  early 
Council  Chambers  was  productive  of  that  unhappy 
want  of  union  between  noble  and  simple  that  proved 
ultimately  so  fatal  to  the  liberties  of  Spain."  It  is  a 
curious  fact  that  the  final  destruction  of  the  power  of 
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the  burgesses  came  from  their  excess  of  independence. 
While  they  were  powerful,  they  looked  with  contenipt 
on  the  territorial  aristocracy,  and  watched  unmoved 
the  weakening  of  the  nobility  by  the  King,  rejoicing 
at  the  nobles'  exclusion  from  the  cortes.  The  clergy 
gave  them  no  sympathy,  and  indeed  the  priests  of 
Spain  before  the  time  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  had 
little  political  influence.  These  haughty  Commons 
watched  with  eagle  eye  not  only  the  expenditure  of 
the  revenue  that  their  authority  caused  to  be  raised, 
but  even  the  private  affairs  of  the  King  were  subjected 
to  their  vigilance  and  interference.  Burke  tells  us 
that  "in  the  Cortes  of  Valladolid  in  1258  the  Commons 
went  so  far  as  to  limit  the  expense  of  the  King's  table 
to  one  hundred  and  fifty  'maravedis'  a  day."  No  law 
could  be  made  or  repealed  save  in  the  great  Council 
of  the  nation,  and  the  municipal  councils  furnished 
their  deputies  with  instructions  in  writing;  hence  each 
represented  not  the  nation,  but  his  own  municipality. 

The  constitution  of  Aragon  indeed  was  less  popular 
and  more  liberal  than  that  of  Castile,  though  the 
aristocracy  of  Aragon,  as  Castelar  tells  us,  "fought  at 
all  times,  not  for  power,  but  for  popular  liberty," 
while  in  Castile  the  Commons  and  the  King  united 
against  the  nobility.  The  great  Privilege  of  Union 
had  a  counterpart  in  Castile  in  the  Hermandades, 
or  brotherhood  of  citizens,  which  were  a  necessity 
during  the  turbulent  reigns  of  John  II  and  Henry  IV. 
These  brotherhoods  were  associations  or  unions  of  cities 
or  citizens  to  protect  themselves  against  the  attacks 
of  knights  or  nobles  who,  without  any  semblance  of 
authority,  plundered,  burned  and  ravaged  the  country'. 
By  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Sancho  IV  die  condition 
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of  the  kingdom  of  Castile  had  become  so  disastrous 
that  ordinary  law  and  executive  proved  powerless  to 
cope  with  the  trouble  and  the  Hermandads  bound 
themselves  together  in  1295  in  a  historic  brotherhood 
to  defend  themselves  from  these  depredations.  Thirty- 
four  cities  or  towns  were  party  to  this  first  act,  and  its 
forces  were  conducted  by  deputies  who  transacted 
business  under  a  common  seal,  and  not  only  maintained 
the  liberties  and  rights  of  the  members  but  promulgated 
laws  which  they  transmitted  to  the  King  direct. 
Their  decrees  were  respected  because  of  an  armed  force, 
and  disobedience  was  visited  with  death.  "If  a  noble 
deprived  a  Hermano  of  his  property,  his  house  was 
razed  to  the  ground  and  his  movables  confiscated  to 
the  Hermandad;  if  the  King's  tax  gatherer  demanded 
an  unlawful  impost,  he  was  slain.  That  the  brother- 
hood was  vigorous  there  is  no  doubt,  but  it  is  said  that 
they  never  were  tyrannical,  though  they  were  un- 
doubtedly unconstitutional."  They  seem  to  be  very 
similar  to  what  we  have  witnessed  in  America  on 
occasions,  a  sort  of  vigilance  committee;  their  mother 
was  Necessity,  and  by  virtue  of  need  they  continued 
to  exist  for  many  years  in  Spain,  their  deliberative 
assemblies  being  called  by  the  singular  name  of  Cortes 
Extraordinary.  Therefore  there  is  more  tradition  than 
chance,  more  truth  perhaps  than  poetry,  when  the 
beggar  on  the  street  in  Spain  comes  frankly  to  you 
and  says,  "Little  brother,  give  me  alms."  The  great 
Isabella,  however,  autocratic  and  orderly,  reduced 
Spain  to  submission,  and  replaced  the  old  brotherhood 
by  a  well  organized  constabulary  called  the  "Holy 
Brotherhood."  Queen  Isabella  left  little  to  others  in 
the  task  of  restoring  public  welfare.     She  visited  every 
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part  of  her  dominion,  and  made  it  very  evident  that 
her  power  was  supreme.  The  forces  of  her  country 
surely  needed  a  strong  hand,  for  she  found  things 
in  sad  condition  on  her  assumption  to  the  throne. 
Terrorism  and  lawlessness  prevailed,  but  Isabella, 
finding  an  existing  organization,  sanctified  it  with  an 
epithet,  strengthened  it  with  an  army,  justified  it  with 
a  code,  and  out  of  the  remnants  of  a  time  honored 
popular  institution  she  produced  that  wonderful  and 
most  efficient  Royal  constabulary  which  was  known  by 
the  name  of  the  "  Santa  Hermandad,"  a  force  which  was 
at  once  a  constabulary  and  a  judiciary,  and  combined 
the  functions  of  catchpole,  judge  and  executive.  The 
punishment  of  revolting  against  its  authority  was  some- 
times death  by  arrows,  and  indeed  the  officers  of  the 
Hermandad  were  known  as  archers.  A  striking  example 
of  the  Castilian  pride  of  a  man  for  his  own  honor,  is  given 
in  the  old  proverb  which  says:  "Let  every  man  look 
out  for  the  arrow"  ("Que  cada  uno  mire  por  el  virote"), 
which  practically  means,  "Let  every  man  mind  his  own 
business."  With  these  facts  for  retrospection  we  can 
much  more  readily  understand  the  great  dignit}'  of  all 
Spaniards,  even  the  beggars. 

This  afternoon,  thanks  to  my  ever  kind  and  thought- 
ful friend,  the  Marques  de  la  Romana,  \\  ho  is  a  grandee 
of  Spain  and  a  noble  of  the  Maestranza  of  Valencia, 
as  well  as  Claverio  Mayor,  one  of  the  principal  dig- 
nities of  rank  in  the  great  military  order  of  Montesa, 
we  have  witnessed  a  very  interesting  and  unusual 
ceremony  in  one  of  the  churches  here  in  the  city; 
namely,  the  initiation  of  a  knight  into  the  great  order 
of  Alcantara.  At  three  o'clock  we  repaired  to  the 
church,   which   was    hung   with    wonderful    Gobelins, 
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with  which  Spanish  churches  are  always  so  rich.  We 
were  given  places  at  one  side  of  the  main  altar,  which 
was  profusely  decorated  with  flowers.  Presently  some 
twelve  or  fourteen  nobles  entered,  passing  down  the 
main  aisle  of  the  church.  They  were  wearing  pictur- 
esque white  broadcloth  mantles,  on  the  shoulder  of 
which  was  embroidered  in  each  case  a  red  or  a  green 
cross.  Some  of  these  knights  wore  small  round  black 
velvet  hats  with  white  plumes,  and  others  hats  like 
the  priests. 

So  important  a  part  in  the  history  of  Spain  have 
these  military  semi-religious  orders  played,  that  it  may 
interest  you  to  recall  a  little  of  their  story  and  their 
doings.  Prescott  seems  in  doubt  as  to  whether  the 
military  orders  of  Castile  were  suggested  by  those  of 
Palestine  or  whether,  as  maintained  by  their  chroniclers, 
they  are  survivals  or  imitations  of  similar  associations 
that  existed  among  the  Spanish  Arabs.  It  is  known 
that  the  Moors  had  established  "Rabitos,"  or  soldier 
monks,  to  guard  and  protect  their  pilgrims  on  the 
frontier,  and  it  is  thought  by  some  that  it  is  in  imitation 
of  these  bodies  that  the  Spanish  Christians  founded 
their  military  orders.  There  is  little  doubt,  however, 
that  they  were  organized  in  the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth 
century  and  were  derived  from  the  monastic  orders 
established  during  the  Crusades  for  the  protection  of 
the  Holy  Land.  The  Hospitalers  and  Templars  had 
secured  greater  possessions  in  Spain  than  elsewhere  in 
Europe,  and  it  was  on  the  ruins  of  these  rich  command- 
eries,  which  were  sequestrated  by  order  of  Clement  V, 
that  arose  the  three-fold  glory  of  the  Spanish  orders  of 
Calatrava,  Santiago  and  Alcantara,  with  which  is 
associated   much  that   is  noblest   in   Spanish  history. 
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As  happens  many  times,  the  origin  of  the  first  came 
from  a  seemingly  unimportant  instance.  The  story  goes 
that  King  Alfonso  VII,  el  Emperador  of  Leon  and 
Castile,  advancing  south  to  the  capture  of  Almeria, 
took  the  fortress  of  Calatrava,  which  commanded  the 
Andalusian  frontier,  in  1147.  He  confided  this  con- 
quest to  the  keeping  of  the  Knights  Templars,  who  had 
accompanied  him  on  his  foray,  and  for  many  years 
these  Templars  maintained  tlieir  position  at  Calatrava, 
until,  with  the  advance  of  the  yVlmohades,  the  Chris- 
tians were  compelled  to  retire.  Reverting  to  the  King, 
it  was  offered  by  Sancho  III,  successor  of  Alfonso, 
to  whomsoever  would  undertake  to  defend  it.  Two 
Cistercian  monks  offered  their  services  and  received 
not  only  the  castle  of  Calatrava,  but  some  twenty- 
eight  square  leagues  of  country  surrounding  it.  The 
monks  also  received  the  encouragement  of  the  arch- 
bishop of  Toledo,  who  supplied  needful  funds,  and  the 
more  effectual  service  in  the  preaching  of  a  crusade 
against  the  infidel.  Soon  Calatrava  was  recaptured, 
and  the  knights  chose  a  soldier  rather  than  a  priest 
for  their  captain,  under  whom  the  order  was  formally 
established  in  conformity  with  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict, 
and  was  recognized  by  Pope  Alexander  III  in  a  Bull 
of  1 164.  Centuries  passed,  the  old  Calatrava  became 
ruined,  but  a  new  one  arose  under  the  supervision  of 
Don  Martin  Fernandez  near  the  old  one,  and  the  order 
was  transferred  to  this  new  and  not  less  important 
fortress. 

The  subordinate  Order  of  Montesa  was  established 
by  James  II  of  Aragon  in  1317,  and  was  practically 
little  more  than  a  branch  of  Calatrava,  by  whose 
statutes  it  was  governed,  though  its  administration 
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remained  in  the  hands  of  the  masters  of  Montesa. 
Later  a  third  order  of  knighthood,  that  of  St.  George 
of  Alfama,  was  united  with  Calatrava,  and  the  red 
cross  of  St.  George  took  the  place  of  the  insignia  of 
early  days  as  the  badge  of  Calatrava. 

The  origin  of  the  equally  distinguished  order  of 
Santiago,  is  by  tradition  supposed  to  have  been  insti- 
tuted by  Ramiro  after  the  battle  of  Clavijo  in  846, 
and  is  referred  to  at  times  as  the  Order  of  the  Sword, 
which  supposedly  was  wielded  by  St.  James  himself 
at  that  apocryphal  battle.  Generally,  however,  it  is 
admitted  that  the  Order  of  Santiago  came  into  real 
existence  about  the  year  1161  on  the  conversion  of 
certain  outlaws  (foragidos)  in  Leon  by  Pedro  Her- 
nandez de  Fuente,  who  became  the  first  master  of  the 
order,  "and  so  successful  was  this  band  of  warriors  in 
harrying  the  infidel  that  the  archbishop  of  Santiago 
accorded  to  its  commanders  the  honor  of  his  presence 
as  spiritual  chief  of  the  company,  which  then  and 
there  became  formally  incorporated  under  the  banner, 
insignia  and  invocation  of  St.  James.  (Santiago.) " 

These  knights  of  Santiago  also  wore  a  white  mantle, 
which,  instead  of  the  red  cross  of  St.  George,  was  em- 
broidered with  the  scallop  shell,  the  special  badge  of 
St.  James,  above  which  was  a  cross  in  the  shape  of  a 
sword,  with  its  hilt  red  with  the  blood  of  the  infidel. 
This  unusual  insignia  and  costume  we  have  seen  worn 
by  the  knights  of  Santiago  today,  and  often  in  evening 
dress  the  Spanish  nobles  wear  these  crosses  on  their 
evening  coats.  Pope  Alexander  III  recognized  the 
order,  which  was  made  entirely  independent  of  local 
bishops.  The  knights  must  be  Cristianos  Viejos, 
must  assert  their  belief  in  the  immaculate  conception 
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of  the  blessed  Virgin,  and  the  clerical  members  of  the 
order  must  be  followers  of  the  rule  of  St.  Augustine, 
and  of  noble  or  at  least  gentle  birth.  How  rapidly 
these  orders  grew  in  power  and  popularity  is  seen  by 
the  fact  that  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  Santiago 
possessed  two  hundred  commanderies,  as  many  priories 
and  an  immense  number  of  castles  and  villages,  as  well 
as  much  movable  and  immovable  property  of  every 
description. 

The  Order  of  Alcantara  was  originally  called  the 
Order  of  "Pereyro,"  from  the  pear  tree  or  "peral  sil- 
vestre'  which  grew  at  the  door  of  the  hermitage  of 
St.  Julian  near  Salamanca.  It  owed  its  foundation  in 
the  year  1 156  to  Don  Suero  Gomez,  who  was  succeeded 
in  the  captaincy  by  Don  Gomez,  and  it  is  he  who  is 
considered  the  first  master  of  the  order.  For  bravery 
and  valiant  courage  after  the  battle  of  Las  Navas  in 
1213  the  town  of  Alcantara  was  granted  to  them,  and 
from  this  date  the  order  is  known  by  the  name  of  that 
town,  the  pear  on  their  shield  being  added  by  Royal 
order  to  the  "trabas  y  cruz"  of  Calatrava. 

Originally  the  knights  of  Alcantara  wore  a  white 
mantle  with  a  capoch  and  black  scapulary,  but  in  1441 
the  present  white  mantle,  embroidered  with  the  green 
cross,  in  form  and  shape  precisely  similar  to  that  of 
Calatrava,  was  substituted  for  the  former  black  in- 
signia, but  the  pear  tree  of  St.  Julian  is  still  the  hon- 
ored crest  of  the  order.  The  duties,  constitution  and 
privileges  of  these  three  orders  were  much  the  same, 
their  first  duty  being  to  make  war  against  the  Moslems. 
The  King  alone  could  authorize  the  knights  theoreti- 
cally to  engage  in  war.  Within  the  orders,  the  knights 
owed  absolute  obedience  to  their  master  (theoretically 
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also  were  subject  to  the  King),  who  frequently  became 
a  semi-independent  military  Prince. 

It  would  seem  that  the  ceremonies  of  initiation  have 
not  changed  much  in  succeeding  centuries,  for  the  old 
accounts  tell  us  how  the  aspirant  to  the  order  was 
carefully  examined,  chosen  or  accepted  only  by  the 
master,  and  similarly  invested  with  the  habit  of  the 
order  by  the  master  himself.  This  ceremony  of  in- 
vestiture we  have  seen  today.  At  first  there  was  no 
stipulation  as  to  the  nobility  of  the  knights,  although 
in  time  it  came  to  be  a  condition  precedent  to  admis- 
sion, except  in  the  case  of  clerical  members,  where  noble 
birth  was  not  deemed  necessary.  The  vows  of  these 
military  knights  were,  first,  obedience;  second,  poverty, 
"which  did  not  import  the  giving  up  of  worldly  goods, 
as  in  the  case  of  purely  religious  confraternities,  but 
was  simply  taken  to  mean  that  no  property  granted  to 
the  order  should  be  used  for  the  individual  advantage 
of  any  individual  knight."  "But  the  masters  were 
permitted  to  dispose  by  will  of  one-half  of  all  such" 
property  as  they  might  have  acquired  from  the  order." 
The  third  vow  of  chastity  did  not  prohibit  lawful 
marriage,  but  enjoined  only  conjugal  fidelity.  So 
independent  and  powerful  did  these  grand  masters 
become,  that  they  assumed  the  title  of  "Maestre  por 
Gracia  de  Dios"  (Master  through  the  grace  of  God). 
Their  influence  with  the  Pope  at  Rome  was  rather 
unfavorable  to  the  monarch,  for  the  Pope  in  the 
fourteenth  century  regarded  the  independence  of  the 
Spanish  kings  and  people  with  a  decidedly  unfavorable 
view  and  was  glad  to  support  a  grand  master  in  the 
attack  upon  kingly  privileges.  Yet  it  would  seem  also 
that  the  Pope  at  times  endeavored  to  restrain  the  great 
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privileges  of  these  orders.  Undoubtedly  for  some  time 
the  masters  of  these  great  orders  became  the  most 
powerful  and  important  subjects  of  the  King,  but  at 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  their  reason  of  exist- 
ence had  passed  away.  Nevertheless  their  arrogance 
had  increased,  and  the  great  Isabella  as  cleverly 
as  effectively  appropriated  these  orders  to  herself, 
thus  rendering  them  well-nigh  powerless  by  creating 
her  by  no  means  virtuous  husband  the  grand  master 
of  the  several  orders  as  those  offices  became  vacant. 
The  enormous  revenues  and  vast  estates  of  these  great 
orders  were  thus  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  King  of 
Aragon,  who  thus  obtained  command  of  an  army  bound 
to  obey,  and  many  fortresses  and  castles  throughout 
his  kingdom,  while  what  had  seemed  to  be  three  danger- 
ous rivals  to  his  authority  were  tactfully  absorbed  into 
his  person.  That  the  treasury  of  Isabella,  which  had 
been  bankrupt  in  1475,  was  full  to  overflowing  in  14S5 
was  due  in  some  part  from  the  acquired  gain  of  the 
absorption,  assumption  or  appropriation  of  the  orders 
is  not  unlikely.  At  the  present  day  the  King  of  Spain 
still  holds  the  office  of  grand  master  of  all  military 
orders,  including  Montesa. 

The  great  order  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  which  is  so 
famous  both  in  Austria  and  Spain,  was  founded  by 
Philip  III,  Duke  of  Burgundy  and  the  Netherlands, 
on  the  tenth  of  June,  1429,  on  the  occasion  of  his 
marriage  with  Isabella,  daughter  of  King  John  I  of 
Portugal.  Of  course  this  Golden  Fleece  in  tradition 
is  associated  with  the  fleece  of  the  famous  ram,  Chry- 
somallus,  the  recovery  of  which  was  the  object  of  the 
Argonautic  expedition,  but  authorities  now  assert  that 
the  fleece  was  probably  assumed  for  the  emblem  as 
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much  from  its  being  the  material  of  the  staple  manu- 
facture of  the  low  countries,  as  from  its  connection 
with  heroic  times.  The  order  was  instituted  primarily 
for  the  protection  of  the  church;  the  founder  made 
himself  grand  master  of  the  order,  a  dignity  which 
was  appointed  to  descend  to  his  successors,  and  the 
number  of  knights,  at  first  limited  to  twenty-four, 
was  subsequently  increased.  After  the  death  of  the 
Emperor  Charles  V  the  Burgundo-Spanish  line  of  the 
House  of  Austria  remained  in  possession  of  the  order, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  Spanish  War  of  Succession,  the 
Emperor  Charles  VI  laid  claim  to  it  by  virtue  of  his 
possession  of  the  Netherlands.  He  took  with  him  the 
archives  of  the  order,  and  celebrated  its  inauguration 
with  great  magnificence  at  Vienna  in  1713.  Philip 
V,  however,  contested  the  claim  of  Charles,  and  the 
dispute,  several  times  renewed,  was  at  last  tacitly 
adjusted  by  the  introduction  of  the  order  into  both 
countries. 

The  insignia  are  a  golden  fleece  hanging  from  a 
gold  and  blue  enamelled  flintstone  emitting  flames, 
and  borne  in  its  turn  by  a  ray  of  fire.  On  the 
enamelled  obverse  is  inscribed  "Pretium  laborum  non 
vile."  This  decoration  was  originally  suspended  from 
a  chain  of  alternating  fire  stones  and  rays,  for  which, 
however,  Charles  V  allowed  a  red  ribbon  to  be  sub- 
stituted, and  the  elaborate  chain  is  now  worn  only  by 
the  grand  master,  who  in  Spain  is  always  the  King, 
and  in  Austria  the  Emperor.  The  Spanish  decoration 
differs  slightly  from  the  Austrian,  and  both  costumes 
are  most  gorgeous,  and  consist  of  a  long  robe  of  deep  red 
velvet,  lined  with  white  taffeta,  with  a  long  mantle  of 
purple  velvet,  lined  with  white  satin  richly  embroidered 
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with  fire  stones  and  steels  emitting  flames  and  sparks. 
There  is  always  a  cape  of  purple  velvet  embroidered 
in  gold,  with  a  hood,  while  the  shoes  and  stockings 
are  red.  In  Austria  the  Emperor  may  now  create 
any  number  of  knights  of  the  Golden  Fleece  from  the 
old  nobility,  though  if  Protestants,  the  Pope's  consent 
is  said  to  be  required;  in  Spain  princes,  grandees,  and 
personages  of  peculiar  merit  are  alone  eligible. 

The  principal  order  of  Spain  after  the  Golden  Fleece 
is  that  of  Charles  III,  instituted  by  that  King  on  the 
thirteenth  of  September,  1771,  and  of  this  order  the 
King  is  also  the  head.  On  March  15,  1794,  King 
Charles  IV  instituted  the  Real  Orden  de  Damas  Nobles 
de  la  reina  Maria  Luisa  of  which  the  Queen  is  the  head. 
Another  great  order  of  Spain,  instituted  by  King  Ferdi- 
nand VII,  March  24,  1815,  is  that  of  Isabella  the 
Catholic  and  of  this  also  the  King  is  the  head.  These 
various  orders  are  now  and  again,  as  awards  of  great 
distinction,  given  to  foreigners.  T. 


Madrid,  May 
My  dear  M: 

Today  I  feel  as  if  I  had  found  a  bit  of  America  right 
here  in  Madrid,  for  I  have  been  to  visit  the  Inter- 
national Institute  for  Girls  in  Spain. 

Having  known  and  enjoyed  a  pleasant  acquaintance 
with  the  young  Spanish  girl,  Senorita  Marcial,  who 
has  been  with  the  Spanish  department  of  Wellesley 
College,  Massachusetts,  I  became  interested  in  what 
seems  off-hand  a  very  curious  and  unusual  project; 
namely,  the  establishment  by  an  American  woman,  of 
the  first  college  for  women  in  Spain.     The  institute 
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had  its  inception  in  the  mind  of  a  kind  and  large- 
hearted  woman,  a  graduate  of  Mt.  Holyoke  Seminary 
in  America,  Mrs.  AHce  Gordon  GuHck,  then  the  wife 
of  an  American  missionary.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gulick 
were  Uving  at  Santander,  when  a  young  girl  besought 
lessons  in  reading  and  writing,  for  which  she  offered 
to  pay  by  sewing,  and  although  Mrs.  Gulick  was  the 
mother  of  small  children  and  busy  with  her  missionary 
work,  she  responded  gladly.  It  was  not  long  before 
other  girls  came  also,  and  thus  a  class  was  formed. 
A  few  years  later  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gulick  were  transferred 
to  San  Sebastian.  Some  of  their  pupils,  having  be- 
come very  attached  to  them,  followed  them  in  their 
travels,  and  the  class  grew  into  a  school.  When  more 
teachers  were  needed  they  were  supplied,  and  the  work 
done  by  the  pupils  was  so  good  that  Mrs.  Gulick 
determined  to  avail  herself  of  a  generally  unused 
privilege  of  Spanish  women,  and  to  present  her  scholars 
for  examination  in  the  government  institute  of  San 
Sebastian.  In  1890  some  of  her  girls  were  given  the 
highest  mark  of  "Sobres  Aliente,"  corresponding  to 
our  "cum  summa  laude,"  and  out  of  forty-one  girls 
examined  in  1891,  thirty-three  came  up  to  this  very 
high  standard.  This  is  stated  to  be  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  Spain  that  girls  taught  by  women  had 
attained  such  recognition,  and  the  Spanish  newspapers 
announced  that  the  girls  were  educated  not  only  in 
literature,  but  in  the  knowledge  and  fear  of  God,  end- 
ing with  the  significant  phrase  that  the  regeneration  of 
Spain  must  begin  with  the  education  of  her  women. 
In  1895  all  the  pupils  were  matriculated  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Madrid,  and  won  the  second  degree  in 
philosophy  and  letters,   corresponding   to  our  A.M., 
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with  the  highest  rank  possible  in  the  university. 
Professors  and  students  aHke  were  amazed  at  this 
achievement,  and  a  pretty  story  is  told  of  the  enthu- 
siasm among  the  students,  which  found  expression  one 
day  outside  the  university  library  when,  as  the  girls 
came  from  the  building,  the  boys  formed  in  two  lines, 
throwing  down  their  caps  for  the  girls  to  walk  on  and 
singing  a  march  in  their  honor.  Thus  in  this  genera- 
tion was  proved  the  intellectual  equality  of  Spanish 
men  and  women,  an  equality  unquestioned,  as  I  have 
shown,  in  by-gone  days,  when  women  as  well  as  men 
filled  chairs  of  learning  in  the  universities  of  Spain. 

In  1898  conditions  between  Spain  and  America  were 
such  that  it  was  deemed  wise  to  remove  the  institute 
from  the  country,  and  a  suitable  house  for  the  school 
was  established  in  Biarritz.  Nearly  all  the  scholars 
followed  their  American  teachers,  and  when  the  parents 
were  told  that  their  daughters  had  left  the  countrj', 
but  that  they  could  recall  them  if  they  wished,  it  is  a 
notable  fact  worthy  of  regard  that  not  one  Spanish 
father  asked  to  have  his  daughter  returned,  but  ex- 
pressed rather  gratitude,  under  the  circumstances, 
that  the  American  ladies  were  willing  to  retain  them 
under  their  care. 

As  the  school  grew,  and  its  success  became  apparent, 
a  great  need  was  felt  for  suitable  buildings  and  equip- 
ment, and  the  corporation  was  organized  in  1892  and 
chartered  by  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  to 
establish  and  maintain  an  institution  for  the  education 
of  girls  in  Spain.  In  1903  this  non-sectarian  body 
made  up  of  American  educators  undertook  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  institute,  and  the  lot  of  land  in  Madrid 
which  is  today  the  present  site  of  the  institute  was 
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bought,  and  a  spacious  house  already  on  the  property 
put  in  order.  The  year  that  saw  the  real  accomplish- 
ment of  Mrs.  Gulick's  proposed  plan,  this  permanent 
establishment  in  the  capital  city  of  Spain  of  the  school 
for  which  she  had  worked  so  hard,  also  saw  her  death, 
which  was  deeply  and  earnestly  regretted  by  all  with 
whom  she  had  come  in  contact. 

Her  husband  has  continued  the  interest  in  the  affairs 
of  the  institute,  and  now  besides  the  hall  and  the 
residence,  the  large  and  handsome  building  called  the 
Alice  Gordon  Gulick  Memorial  Hall,  which  combines 
simplicity  with  beauty,  fills  a  great  need  in  the  institute 
by  supplying  the  necessary  lecture  halls.  The  institute 
is  entirely  undenominational,  respecting  the  faith  of 
Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  students  alike.  It  is 
international  in  that  it  has  as  its  pupils  not  only  the 
Spanish  people,  but  the  daughters  of  the  foreign  resi- 
dents in  Madrid,  as  well  as  American  students  who  may 
wish  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  studying 
the  Spanish  language,  literature  and  art  under  suitable 
direction  and  protection. 

Naturally  all  American  college  women  have  an 
interest  in  the  institution,  and  I  felt  as  a  Radcliffe 
girl  a  special  interest  in  going  over  the  school  with 
Miss  Huntington,  the  directress,  in  visiting  its  splen- 
didly equipped  class  rooms  and  hearing  her  interesting 
and  gratifying  stories  of  success.  It  would  seem  that 
Radcliffe  as  a  part  of  Harvard  University,  the  oldest 
and  first  in  America,  should  take  a  special  interest  in 
this  offering  of  American  ideas  of  education  to  the 
women  of  Spain.  I  shall  take  great  pains  to  tell  the 
Infanta  Eulalia  about  the  school,  for  she  is  always 
so  interested  in  everything  American,  and  I  daresay 
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will  be  pleased  to  know  of  this  bit  of  America  in 
Madrid. 

So  far  as  I  can  learn,  the  appeals  for  support  have 
been  made  very  quietly,  and  largely  to  the  Spanish 
girls  of  the  middle  class.  This  is  quite  natural,  as 
most  of  the  daughters  of  the  nobility  have  governesses 
from  abroad;  but  at  the  present  time  even  the  daugh- 
ters of  some  of  the  great  ladies  of  Spain  are  taking 
an  active  interest  in  the  school.  1  think  that  the 
school's  success  will  eventually  be  assured  among  the 
young  women  of  the  nobility.  The  institute  is  now 
situated  in  Fortuny  Street,  where  a  large  fine  garden 
and  pretty  fountain  make  the  first  impression  flowery, 
cheerful  and  attractive.  Nearby  stands  the  new  me- 
morial hall,  and  a  very  pretty  tennis  court  has  been 
laid  out  between  the  two  houses.  A  system  of  steam 
heat  reaches  all  parts  of  the  building,  as  well  as  elec- 
tric lighting,  and  hot  water  is  to  be  had  on  all  the 
floors  as  well.  The  usual  studies  are  geography,  arith- 
metic, writing,  Latin,  physiology,  philosophy  and  hy- 
giene, those  necessary  for  the  examinations  previous 
to  a  university  course.  Even  a  cooking  class  has 
been  added,  which  seems  to  be  a  decided  success;  an 
American  gymnasium  has  been  installed,  and  hygiene 
forms  a  part  of  the  curriculum.* 

Already  Spaniards  of  distinction  endorse  the  school, 
among  whose  names  may  be  mentioned  that  of  Senor 
Sorolla,  and  also  that  of  Senor  Adolfo  Posada,  the 
well-known  sociologist.  This  gentleman  has  corre- 
sponded, so  he  says,  and  exchanged  books  witli  our 

'  Since  writinc  the  above,  my  kind  .Tnd  ever  intcresteJ  friend,  the  Infanta 
Eulalia,  has  visited  the  International  Institute,  and  seemed  miK-h  pleased  with 
what  she  saw,  according  to  the  account  of  the  directress,  as  she  went  all 
over  the  school  with  Senora  dc  Vigo,  the  mother  of  one  of  the  students. 
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eminent  President  Woodrow  Wilson,  yvho  seems  to 
find  time  to  interest  himself  in  all  interesting  things, 
and  who  evidently  has  not  omitted  Spain  from  his 
list.  Confirming  my  assertions  of  the  great  interest 
of  the  King,  and  his  earnest  endeavor  to  promote  all 
things  that  make  for  "upliftment"  in  his  kingdom, 
the  directress  in  her  recent  report  says  that  the  King 
has  recently  summoned  to  the  palace  Sefior  Cossio, 
an  authority  on  educational  matters,  Senor  Ramon  y 
Cajal,  the  eminent  scientist,  and  Sefior  Castillejo,  to 
consult  them  about  the  advance  in  science  and  re- 
search work  abroad.  These  gentlemen  were  granted  a 
conversation  of  some  length  with  the  King,  and  they 
all  recognized  in  his  intelligence  and  keen  knowledge 
of  foreign  reforms  and  progress,  the  truth  of  his  real 
progressiveness,  and  were  greatly  impressed  by  his 
dignity  and  charm. 

This  evening  the  dinner  to  which  we  were  invited 
at  the  American  legation  was  most  interesting,  and 
beside  me  sat  Conde  de  Pie  de  Concha,  a  high  official 
of  the  Court  of  Spain.  The  newly  arrived  Austrian 
Ambassador,  Comte  de  Wydenbruck,  the  German 
Ambassador  and  Ambassadress,  Prince  and  Princess 
Ratibor  de  Hohenlohe,  were  also  present. 

It  is  always  a  little  hard  to  sing  after  dinner;  however, 
Marjorie  and  her  father  were  so  anxious  for  me  to  give 
a  few  songs,  that  before  the  dancing  began  I  sang  a 
short  program.  Everybody  was  very  kind,  and  many 
people  seemed  especially  to  enjoy  the  voice  with  the 
flute,  as  it  seems  that  that  is  not  a  usual  combination 
in  Spain. 

Marjorie  was  looking  very  handsome  in  a  cream 
colored  gown,  and  she  had  her  lovely  topaz  effectively 
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arranged  on  her  corsage.  The  fact  that  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  evening  was  kept  up  until  nearly  four  a.m. 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  affair  was  highly 
successful.  Indeed  Mr.  Ide  is  very  much  liked  in 
Madrid.  T. 


Madrid,  May 
My  dear  M: 

We  have  had  a  last  visit  to  the  lovely  Prado,  and 
also  to  the  Museum  of  Modern  Paintings,  which  is 
most  interesting.  In  art  as  in  all  else  the  King 
shows  great  interest,  and  only  the  other  day  the  King 
and  Queen  and  the  Queen  Mother  visited  the  studio 
of  Senor  Benlliure  to  admire  the  artistic  sculptures 
which  this  artist  is  sending  shortly  to  the  Spanish 
section  of  the  International  Exhibition  in  Italy.  The 
Duque  de  San  Pedro  is  the  general  commissioner,  and 
it  would  seem  that  the  building  is  verj'  beautiful, 
and  its  success  is  causing  considerable  comment  here. 
Apparently  in  Italy  it  is  especially  appreciated,  as  the 
papers  announce  today  an  unusually  cordial  telegram 
from  the  King  of  Italy,  expressing  not  only  his  good 
wishes  but  his  appreciation  of  the  co-operation  of 
Spain  in  the  Exposition. 

This  afternoon  we  have  spent  in  saying  good-byes 
and  in  a  last  call  on  the  Duquesa  de  San  Carlos,  who 
gave  me,  on  behalf  of  Her  Majesty,  a  beautiful  picture 
of  the  Queen  and  her  three  children,  kindly  dedicated 
to  me  and  autographed.     Surely  I  am  favored  in  Spain. 

We  have  also  had  a  delightful  farewell  call  with  the 
Condesa  Pardo  Bazan,  who  has  promised  me  assistance 
in  my  work,  but  who  made  the  not  too  encouraging 
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statement  that  many  of  the  books  written  by  EngHsh 
and  Americans  on  Spain  were  often  erroneous.  She 
told  me  that  she  felt  many  foreigners  were  greatly 
handicapped  by  not  understanding  the  language  of 
the  country,  and  not  seeing  enough  of  the  people  as 
acquaintances  and  friends.  Surely  if  anyone  knows 
her  country  it  is  the  Condesa  Pardo  Bazan,  who 
undoubtedly  holds  the  first  place  in  letters  in  Spain. 
Besides  her  novels,  the  Condesa  has  written  many 
essays  and  valuable  articles  on  intellectual  and  social 
questions,  and  her  breadth  of  view  and  firm  belief  in 
woman,  together  with  her  erudition,  make  these  works 
not  only  interesting  but  valuable  and  scholarly.  She 
took  us  all  over  her  newly  arranged  house,  and  showed 
us  with  evident  pleasure  a  very  beautiful  private 
chapel.  She  has  kindly  invited  us  to  visit  her  at  her 
chateau  in  Galicia. 

Pasqual  de  Gayangos  is  also  well  known  in  Spain  and 
in  the  world  as  a  scholar,  historian,  philologist,  biog- 
rapher and  critic.  He  published  in  Spanish  an  edition 
of  Ticknor's  work  on  Spanish  literature,  and  his  "His- 
tory of  the  Arabs  in  Spain"  as  well  as  his  catalogue 
of  Spanish  Mss.  in  the  British  Museum  are  famous. 
Marcelino  Menendez  y  Palayo  may  also  be  mentioned 
as  a  man  of  note,  not  only  as  a  writer  but  as  a  politi- 
cian. Certainly  one  of  the  best  writers  today  in  Spain 
in  light  literature  is  Juan  Valera,  who  is  at  once  a  poet, 
critic,  essayist  and  novelist.  Sefior  Do  Amaral  brought 
me  a  copy  of  Valera's  "Pepita  Jimenez,"  which  is  a 
charming  novel,  full  of  fire  and  written  with  great  cor- 
rectness of  style,  as  indeed  are  his  other  novels  and 
essays.  Perez  Galdos  is  a  writer  of  very  different 
character,  though  he  has  a  very  wide  reputation  in 
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Spain,  and  liis  accurate  studies  of  national  life,  and  the 
great  national  personalities  introduced  into  his  books, 
make  them  very  interesting.  The  scene  of  his  play 
"Electra,"  which  has  given  him  great  celebrity,  is  laid 
in  Madrid  and  treats  of  modern  times.  Jose  Maria  de 
Pereda,  like  the  Condesa  Pardo  Bazan,  prefers  to  write 
of  the  countrymen  of  his  own  province  in  realistic 
fashion,  but  Ibanez  is  generally  put  at  the  head  of  the 
Spanish  realistic  school.  Pedro  Alarcon,  the  novelist, 
historian  and  critic,  is  also  much  read.  Societies  have 
recently  been  formed  for  the  publication  and  gathering 
of  the  many  tales,  which  among  the  Spanish  people, 
are  told  in  the  evening  and  handed  down  from  one 
generation  to  another,  rarely  finding  their  way  into 
print,  but  when  heard,  resembling  very  much  the 
stories  of  the  Arabian  Nights. 

The  Spaniards  as  a  people  seem  to  be  natural  poets, 
and  indeed  the  old  proverb  runs:  "De  poetas  y  de 
locos  todos  tenemos  un  poco."  (We  have  each  of  us 
something  of  the  poet  and  something  of  the  fool.) 
Spanish  children  are  frequently  heard  singing  little 
couplets  which  have  evidently  just  been  composed 
by  their  elders,  since  they  deal  with  recent  events, 
and  there  are  innumerable  games  in  rhynie  that  the 
Spanish  children  love  to  play,  many  of  which  have 
their  origin  in  the  far-away  mists  of  the  past. 

We  also  went  for  a  good-bye  call  to  the  Marquesa 
Aguila  Real,  and  I  took  some  pictures  of  some  of  her 
rare  Spanish  silver  plaques  that  were  hanging  in  her 
dining  room,  and  also  some  photographs  of  her  lovely 
rose  garden.  She  has  begged  us  to  stay  a  little  longer, 
and  wants  to  give  a  dinner  in  my  honor.  You  remem- 
ber I  said  how  I  felt  sure  of  my  attraction  to  this  sweet 
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lady.  When  I  said  good-bye,  she  put  such  a  bundle  of 
her  wonderful  roses  in  my  arms  that  I  could  scarcely 
hold  the  many  perfumed  blossoms. 

I  am  already  planning  how  soon  I  can  come  back 
to  Spain,  although  we  have  still  some  time  on  our 
nortliern  journey. 

We  went  for  a  last  tea  where  we  have  been  so  often, 
to  the  restaurant  of  Tournier,  and  here  almost  any  after- 
noon you  will  find  a  great  many  of  Madrid's  fashion 
taking  tea  in  this  quaint  and  pretty  little  French  restau- 
rant. The  front  of  the  shop  is  frankly  "patisserie," 
but  at  the  back,  which  can  be  approached  by  a  special 
entrance,  is  a  very  French  little  tea  room,  where  they 
give  you  excellent  tea  and  wonderful  French  cakes. 
While  we  were  talking,  the  manager  of  the  shop  passed 
through  the  room  up  to  a  balcony,  where  there  are 
also  tables,  and  disappeared  in  the  elevator  to  private 
rooms  above.  With  him  was  a  curiously  dressed 
peasant  in  high-top  black  boots,  black  velvet  breeches 
and  coat,  and  very  curiously  shaped  high  hat,  with  a 
determined  but  rather  exultant  look  upon  his  face. 
It  seems  he  is  a  rich  peasant  from  one  of  the  neighbor- 
ing towns,  and  he  came  to  engage  "great  gorgeous- 
ness"  for  the  wedding  feast  of  his  daughter.  At  least 
so  the  proprietor  told  us  in  satisfying  my  curiosity. 

We  made  our  farewell  calls  on  the  Duquesa  de  Torre- 
vejas  and  Los  Sefiores  Campuzano,  who  have  been  so 
charming  to  us.  I  have  had  many  pleasant  talks  in 
the  evenings  after  dinner  with  the  Contessa  Bonin  and 
the  Marquesa  del  Muni,  who  are  both  staying  in  the 
hotel  while  the  embassy  of  the  one,  and  the  palace 
of   the  other,  are   being  repaired   and   put  in  order. 

The  evening  reception  of  the  Marquesa  Squillache 
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was  very  brilliant.  It  was  given  in  her  palace  in 
honor  of  the  Infanta  Isabella,  who  honored  the  dinner 
with  her  presence,  and  those  of  the  nobility  invited 
wore  their  decorations  and  orders,  which  greatly  bright- 
ened up  the  usually  sombre  evening  dress  of  the  men. 
The  Marquesa  is  an  unusual  hostess.  Her  salons  are 
always  wonderfully  decorated  with  numberless  flowers, 
pink  generally  prevailing.  She  is  now  receiving  con- 
gratulations on  a  large  picture  of  His  Holiness  the 
Pope,  which  has  been  sent  to  her  with  the  autographed 
blessing  of  the  Holy  Father. 

After  most  of  the  guests  had  arrived  we  were  asked 
to  take  our  places  in  the  long  ball  room,  at  the  end  of 
which  a  little  theatre  had  been  arranged.  First  a 
little  comedy  was  given  by  the  charming  Spanish 
actress  Rosario  Pino,  then  followed  a  recitation  by 
the  great  Italian  actor  Garavaglia  of  a  part  of  the 
Fifth  Canto  of  the  Divine  Comedy.  He  has  just 
arrived  here  from  Italy  and  follows  the  engagement 
just  closed  of  Maria  Guerrero. 

As  Spain  had  the  honor  of  first  giving  the  parts  of 
their  plays  to  women,  so  one  of  the  most  prominent 
actresses  of  the  present  day  is  a  Spanish  woman,  Maria 
Guerrero,  who  married  a  nobleman,  Fernando  Diaz  de 
Mendoza.  He  broke  many  social  precedents  on  marr}'- 
ing  his  talented  wife,  and  became  himself  a  distin- 
guished actor.  Every\vhere  this  couple  meet  with  a 
most  enthusiastic  reception,  and  merited  praise,  as 
well  as  many  honors  from  the  Royal  Family. 

An  elaborate  buff'et  was  later  served,  bridge  tables 
found  plenty  of  seekers  and  dancing  followed,  to  the 
music  of  Boldi's  Tziganes,  for  those  who  wished  that 
form  of  amusement.     It   is   very   charming   here   in 
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Europe,  where  opportunity  for  the  old  is  always  made 
as  well  as  for  the  young,  and  the  first  dance  was  a 
stately  quadrille,  which  the  Infanta  Isabella  seemed 
greatly  to  enjoy  dancing  with  the  Duque  de  Granada 
opposite  to  her  charming  hostess,  who  was  dancing 
with  the  Grand  Chamberlain  of  the  Court,  Marquis 
de  Torrecilla.  During  the  evening  I  had  another 
talk  with  the  Condesa  Pardo  Bazan,  with  the  pretty 
Marquesa  de  Valdeiglesias,  Contessa  Bonin-Longare, 
and  I  also  enjoyed  some  delightful  waltzes.  Indeed 
it  was  well-nigh  morning  before  this  merry  party 
broke  up,  and  the  Marquesa  can  congratulate  herself 
on  being  one  of  Madrid's  most  charming  hostesses 
as  well  as  one  of  its  very  clever  women.  She  was 
wearing  a  Worth  gown  which  was  particularly  becom- 
ing —  a  brilliant  black  touched  here  and  there  with 
a  bit  of  her  favorite  pink.  Very  elaborate  programs 
mounted  with  the  arms  of  the  Marquesa  formed  pretty 
souvenirs  of  the  evening. 

The  Infanta  Isabella  greeted  me  most  cordially 
when  I  first  came  in,  and  during  our  pleasant  conver- 
sation told  me  that  Queen  Maria  Christina  had  ex- 
pressed her  real  desire  to  hear  me  sing.  Her  Majesty 
thought  that  the  Infanta's  music  room  is  better  suited 
to  the  voice,  and  graciously  says  she  will  come  there 
to  hear  me  sing.  As  this  is  entirely  unprecedented, 
especially  for  a  private  person  and  one  who  is  not  a 
professional  artist,  I  feel  distinctly  complimented  and 
pleased. 

Only  the  other  evening  we  saw,  at  the  Princess 
Theatre,  the  Italian  Company  of  this  Ferruccio  Gara- 
vaglia,  the  famous  actor,  in  an  interesting  play  called 
the  "Cardinal,"  which  represented  the  great  Cardinal 
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de'  Medici.  The  play  was  magnificently  acted  and 
very  well  staged,  and  the  King  and  Queen  paid  the 
closest  attention  to  the  play  throughout  the  evening, 
applauding  generously. 

It  was  very  gratifying  to  me  when  the  King  looked 
across  to  our  box  and  very  pointedly  and  charmingly 
bowed  to  me,  as  did  the  Queen.  Such  distinctions  and 
notice  in  public  up  to  the  time  of  the  assumption  of  the 
throne  by  the  father  of  the  King  I  am  told  were  never 
known,  but  King  Alfonso  XII  addressed  his  people 
as  "de  usted"  instead  of  "de  tu,"  showing  respect 
for  them  hitherto  undemonstrated  by  any  Spanish 
sovereign,  a  consideration  which  they  were  not  slow 
to  appreciate.  In  more  ways  than  one  King  Alfonso 
XIII  seems  to  follow  his  modern,  clever  and  highly 
intelligent  father.  I  have  been  told  so  much  about  the 
late  King,  whom  the  Infanta  dearly  loved,  that  I  feel 
perhaps  more  acquainted  with  his  personality  through 
Her  Royal  Highness  than  from  any  books  on  Spain. 

T. 
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Aranjuez,  May 
My  dear  M: 

WE  have  had  a  most  interesting  and  lovely 
day,  and  again  have  seen  unexpected 
sights  and  experienced  rare  pleasures. 
A  good  friend  told  us  that  today  the 
King  and  Queen  were  going  to  attend  a  great  bull- 
fight at  Aranjuez,  the  historic  and  beloved  summer 
resort  of  Spanish  sovereigns  since  the  days  of  the 
great  Isabella.  It  seemed,  therefore,  the  day  of  days 
to  visit  the  town,  when  all  would  surely  be  in  festive 
array  in  honor  of  the  presence  of  His  Majesty. 

It  is  fortunate  for  me  that  I  am  not  easily  deterred 
from  carrying  out  my  wishes,  otherwise  I  should  miss 
many  delightful  happenings.  In  a  book  on  Spain  not 
long  ago  I  read  of  the  terrible  condition  of  the  road 
from  Madrid  to  Aranjuez,  and  F.  B.  rather  demurred 
motoring  this  morning,  suggesting  the  train  as  a  better 
way  of  reaching  our  destination;  but  it  seemed  to  me 
that  if  His  Majesty  had  concluded  that  a  road  to 
Aranjuez  would  be  wise,  he  probably  had  motored 
there  (at  his  own  personal  discomfort  doubtless  at  first) 
a  sufficient  number  of  times  to  bring  the  authorities  up 
to  the  point  of  building  a  good  highway.  I  was  not 
wrong;  the  road  was  delightful,  well  built  and  smooth, 
and  we  bowled  along  for  many  miles,  crossing  the  great 
plain  of  Castile,  rather  barren,  a  little  sad  and  cer- 
tainly haughtily  Spanish  in  its  aspect.  Like  all  things 
in  Spain,  this  austerity,  this  haughtiness,  this  touch  of 
the  dismal  were  arranged  like  a  series  of  discords  in 
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music,  only  to  be  followed  by  a  harmony  so  sweet  that 
it  was  the  more  appreciated  by  the  preceding  lack 
of  it. 

First  we  came  in  sight  of  splendid  great  trees,  and 
as  we  passed  swiftly  along  we  were  in  a  few  moments 
in  front  of  the  entrance  to  the  royal  chateau,  with 
its  wonderful  fountains  and  marvellous  flowers.  These 
Royal  gardens  of  Aranjuez  deserve  their  reputation  as 
the  most  beautiful  in  Spain.  What  is  called  the  "par- 
terre" garden  is  decorated  with  Spain's  favorite  God- 
like hero  and  is  called  the  fountain  of  Hercules. 
Other  fountains  and  myriads  of  flowers  made  this 
entrance  garden  today  decidedly  fairy-like,  and  by  a 
pleasant  and  gracious  permission,  the  public  today 
were  allowed  to  wander  freely  amid  these  myriad 
rose  trees  and  huge  clusters  of  peonies.  Now  and 
again  a  pretty  peasant  girl  and  her  sweetheart  made 
a  charming  picture  in  their  picturesque  costumes, 
sitting  underneath  a  drooping  umbrella  tree. 

Away  to  one  side,  across  the  waters  of  the  Tagus, 
lies  the  famous  "Jardin  de  la  Isla,"  which  is  the 
scene  of  Schiller's  "Don  Carlos,"  and  here  again  in  all 
this  green  beauty  (for  the  garden  is  skilfully  planted 
with  lovely  trees)  we  find  that  the  aff'ections  of  Philip 
II.  were  not  always  bound  up  in  gray  stone,  and  we  are 
indebted  to  him  for  the  great  avenue  of  splendid  plane 
trees  that  for  a  long  distance  line  the  edge  of  this 
rushing  river.  Their  wide-spreading  branches  meet, 
and  Nature's  great  corridor  thus  formed  is  known  as 
the  "Salon  de  los  Reyes  Catolicos." 

If  in  many  parts  of  Spain  there  is  lack  of  water,  here 
there  is  surely  abundance,  for  on  all  sides  arc  playing 
splashing  fountains,  and  the  palace  is  so  placed  that 
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a  rushing  cascade  of  water  passes  ever  and  always  by 
its  very  walls.  Here  as  in  Seville  there  are  water  sur- 
prises, but  we  fortunately  escaped  their  unexpected 
sprays.  Nowhere  in  Spain  can  one  see  more  beautiful 
landscapes  of  water  and  trees  than  around  this  dainty 
royal  chateau,  which  might  be  called  the  palace  of 
blossoms  and  verdure. 

There  are  lovely  views,  at  various  different  points, 
of  the  great  harsh  heights  beyond,  and  if  one  walks  on, 
past  fountains,  flowers  and  fragrance,  he  will  come  at 
last  to  what  is  called  the  "Casa  del  Labrador,"  which 
has  been  said  to  be  as  much  of  a  laborer's  cottage  as 
is  the  Trianon  at  Versailles.  It  was  built  by  King 
Charles  IV  in  the  early  days  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, and  is  interesting  both  inside  and  out.  The  in- 
terior is  decorated  with  paintings  by  no  less  artists 
than  Zacarias,  Velazquez,  Maella  and  others,  and  here 
again  stories  and  romance  abound. 

The  chateau  itself  is  well  worth  a  visit,  the  vari- 
ous rooms  have  interesting  pictures,  frescoes  and  many 
charming  examples  of  the  old  "Retiro"  porcelain,  and 
there  are  beautiful  views  from  the  windows.  Two 
hours  or  more  sped  quickly  in  the  midst  of  so  much 
picturesqueness  and  so  many  myriad  blossoms;  in- 
deed we  felt  well  repaid  for  our  journey  to  the  fairest 
gardens  of  Spain. 

Just  as  we  were  preparing  to  leave,  settling  our- 
selves in  the  motor,  two  civil  guards  rushed  down  the 
street  and  took  their  positions  nearly  in  front  of  us. 
Presently  we  heard  the  clattering  of  hoofs  and  merry 
laughter,  which  was  followed  a  moment  later  by  a 
four-in-hand  of  gaily  caparisoned  mules  taking  a  merry 
party  from  the  bull-fight  to  the  palace.     The  Queen 
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was  a  picture  in  a  broad  summer  hat  with  pink 
flowers,  and  quite  democratic  and  evidently  full  of 
spirit  and  fun,  on  one  of  the  back  seats,  sat  His  Maj- 
esty with  Conde  de  Maceda.  We  hardly  expected  to 
be  seen,  so  busy  were  the  merrymakers  with  their  own 
company.  Nothing,  however,  escapes  the  quick  eye 
of  the  King,  and  suddenly  as  he  turned  to  look  at  the 
motor,  he  swung  his  hat  off  his  head  with  a  most  genial 
and  cordial  bow,  calling  at  the  same  time,  "There  is 
Mrs.  Batcheller."  It  was  so  spontaneous  and  done 
with  so  much  charm  and  easy  grace,  that  it  gave  me  one 
more  opportunity  to  witness  the  quick,  never  failing 
kindness  as  well  as  the  keen  observation  of  the  j'oung 
Sovereign. 

It  is  well  that  His  Majesty  seeks  out  these  beauti- 
ful spots  of  his  kingdom,  and  by  his  presence  and 
enthusiasm  makes  them  live  again.  Aranjuez  has 
been  the  favorite  palace  of  many  sovereigns.  It  has 
been  the  scene  of  tragic  happenings,  and  it  has  been 
the  setting  for  some  of  Spain's  pathetic  dramas.  Here 
on  March  19,  1808,  after  the  storming  of  the  palace 
of  Godoy,  the  Minister  of  Charles  IV,  the  King  abdi- 
cated in  favor  of  his  son  Ferdinand  VII.  During  the 
troublesome  times  incident  to  the  revolutionary  move- 
ment in  the  days  of  Queen  Isabella  II  armies  of  revolu- 
tionists more  than  once  withdrew  to  Aranjuez  to  await 
the  propitious  moment  to  strike.  Here  also  in  1866 
took  place  the  military  uprising  planned  by  General 
Prim,  which  resulted  in  failure  and  brought  about 
his  temporary  exile  in  France.  Nevertheless  Prim,  a 
Catalonian  and  an  ardent  revolutionist  who  demanded 
better  times  for  Spain,  had  not  wished  for  a  republic. 
When  Prim  was  offered  the  presidency  of  the  Spanish 
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republic  he  said:  "There  shall  be  no  republic  in  Spain 
whilst  I  live;  that  is  my  last  word"  —  in  itself  a  fact 
to  prove  Catalonia's  real  devotion  to  the  monarchical 
form  of  government. 

Though  Aranjuez  in  the  summer  is  very  hot,  it  is  an 
ideal  place  for  a  spring  sojourn.  The  rush  of  waters, 
tall  stately  trees  where  nightingales  abound,  the  myriad 
flowers,  enhanced  in  beauty  by  the  many  lovely  foun- 
tains, all  make  of  this  Royal  residence  a  veritable 
spring  fairyland.  The  little  town  that  lies  just  beyond 
the  palace  contains  about  six  thousand  inhabitants, 
and  in  the  Middle  Ages  belonged  to  the  Order  of 
Santiago.  Charles  V  built  a  shooting  box  here,  and 
even  as  far  back  as  the  Roman  days  there  are  said 
to  have  been  villas  in  this  attractive  spot.  Philip  II, 
with  his  favorite  architects  of  the  Escorial,  added  to 
the  palace,  but  did  not  mar  its  beauty;  Philip  V 
caused  the  palace  to  be  rebuilt  by  Pedro  Caro  in  the 
style  of  Louis  XIV;  it  was  restored  by  Ferdinand  VI 
and  large  additions  were  made  by  King  Charles  III. 
In  spite  of  all  these  changes  it  still  remains  a  distinctly 
attractive  place,  and  one  which  we  are  delighted  to 
have  seen.  T. 
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Madrid,  May 
My  dear  M: 

THIS  morning  as  I  sat  writing  at  my  table 
a  knock  came  at  the  door,  and  what 
was  my  surprise  to  find  waiting  there  an 
official  from  the  Royal  Palace  bringing 
the  summons  from  His  Majesty  to  an  audience. 
So  strict  is  the  etiquette  that  these  invitations  to 
Royal  audiences  are  delivered  in  sealed  envelopes 
only  to  the  person  for  whom  they  are  intended,  and 
the  signature  of  the  person  is  required  to  be  put 
on  the  envelope,  which  is  returned  to  the  bearer 
after  the  contents  are  removed,  thus  leaving  no 
doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  palace  officials  as  to  the 
receipt  by  the  proper  person. 

His  Majesty  was  very  gracious  and  kind  in  grant- 
ing me  a  long  audience,  going  over  with  me  the  plans 
for  my  work,  and  expressing  a  real  and  serious  in- 
terest in  what  I  am  to  do,  though  of  course  he  realizes 
that  I  cannot  in  one  volume  describe  more  than  a  small 
portion  of  the  many  interesting  things  in  his  glorious 
Spain.  Nevertheless  His  Majesty  feels  that  I  have 
seen  enough  of  the  people  of  his  country,  high  and 
low,  to  have  formed  opinions,  which  I  hope  he  will 
find  worthy  of  the  kindness  and  confidence  he  has 
reposed  in  me.  His  Majesty  was  gracious  enough  to 
show  me  the  room  in  the  palace  where  he  discusses 
affairs  of  state  with  his  Ministers,  and  when  one  fol- 
lows the  calendar  of  the  King  from  day  to  day,  one 
wonders  that  he  has  the  endurance  to  live  the  strenu- 
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ous  life  that  his  position  necessitates.  That  he  takes 
four  hours  each  day  out  of  doors  in  splendid  physical 
exercise  has  been  his  salvation.  He  has  promised  me 
what  I  so  much  hoped  for  —  his  autographed  picture 
—  for  my  book. 

To  the  student  of  Spanish  history  the  number  of 
Alfonsos  that  have  flourished  in  Christian  Spain  in  the 
various  kingdoms  of  Leon,  Castile  and  Aragon  is  per- 
plexing to  a  degree,  and  the  double  numeration  at 
times  renders  their  identity  still  more  difficult  to  ascer- 
tain. Alfonsos  there  were  on  the  thrones  of  Aragon, 
Leon,  Castile  and  even  Barcelona.  -  Alfonso  VI  of 
Leon  was  at  the  same  time  Alfonso  I  of  Castile; 
Alfonso  I  of  Aragon  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as 
Alfonso  VII  of  Leon  in  right  of  his  wife  Urraca,  while 
their  son  Alfonso  is  usually  reckoned  as  the  VIII, 
though  he  was  really  the  VII  of  Leon  and  only  the  II 
of  Castile.  Then,  to  make  the  confusion  worse,  Ramon 
Berenguer,  the  son  of  Petronilla,  who  is  sometimes 
called  IV  and  sometimes  V  of  the  Ramons  of  Cata- 
lonia, changed  his  name  to  Alfonso  as  a  compliment  to 
his  Aragonese  subjects,  and  to  the  despair  of  future 
students  of  history.  Alfonso  el  Sabio  (the  Wise)  was 
Alfonso  IV  of  Castile,  and  Alfonso  IX  of  Leon,  but 
Alfonso  X  of  the  consecutive  Alfonsos,  by  which  title 
he  is  always  known,  and  it  is  by  this  numeration  that 
the  late  King  of  Spain  was  Alfonso  XII  and  the 
present  Majesty  Alfonso  XIII. 

At  the  end  of  the  audience,  His  Majesty  said  that 
he  wished  to  grant  me  all  possible  assistance  in  my 
work,  and  the  expression  of  aid  from  so  great  a  per- 
sonality as  the  Sovereign  of  the  country  greatly  in- 
creases   my    enthusiasm.     His    Majesty    also    kindly 
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expressed  the  wish  that  I  would  soon  return  to  Spain, 
and  assured  me  that  I  should  be  granted  an  audience. 

T. 


Madrid,  June 
My  dearest  M: 

My  concert  at  the  palace  of  the  Infanta  Isabella 
went  off  very  nicely  a  few  days  since.  Queen  Maria 
Christina  came  as  promised,  as  did  also  the  Infanta 
Maria  Teresa,  the  Infante  Don  Fernando  Maria 
and  others.  Everything  was  perfectly  arranged  by 
the  kind  Infanta  Isabella,  who  seems  to  understand 
thoroughly  a  singer's  wishes.  The  arrival  of  the  Queen 
Mother  was  announced  with  the  usual  fanfare  of 
trumpets,  and  Her  Majesty  greeted  me  with  her  usual 
charming  affability.  As  she  had  requested  in  my 
recent  audience,  I  brought  all  my  Austrian  photo- 
graphs, thinking  she  would  wish  to  see  only  a  few, 
but  Her  Majesty  looked  most  careful!}'  at  every  one, 
seemingly  with  great  interest,  recognizing  frequently 
people  whom  she  knew  in  Austria,  especially  those 
members  of  the  Royal  Family  who  had  kindly  given 
me  their  photographs.  She  looked  with  touching 
affection  at  the  picture  of  the  Emperor,  which  His 
Majesty  has  so  graciously  given  me,  and  after  talking 
for  a  little  while  with  me  in  German  about  Vienna, 
suggested  that  we  go  to  the  music  room. 

I  sang  a  long  program  very  similar  to  that  which  I 
had  sung  in  Portugal,  and  I  am  gratified  to  write 
you  that  the  Queen  Maria  Christina  and  the  Infanta 
Isabella,  as  well  as  all  present,  were  most  enthusiastic. 
Her  Majesty  recognized  not  only  the  difficulty  of  the 
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technique  in  my  flute  arias,  but  in  all  ways  proved 
herself  thoroughly  musical,  and  a  most  delightful  lis- 
tener. As  for  the  Infanta  Isabella,  she  also  has  my 
devotion  from  this  day  forth,  for  she  responded  to 
every  sentiment  of  every  song  with  that  charming, 
sympathetic  expression  which  is  so  dear  to  a  singer's 
heart,  and  in  one  of  my  modern  French  songs  did  not 
try  to  disguise  the  fact  that  her  eyes  were  filled  with 
tears. 

When  I  have  sung  to  people  I  feel  that  I  have  come 
into  closer  contact  with  them  psychologically  than  is 
possible  in  any  other  way,  because  there  is  something 
subtle  and  indefinite  about  music  that  unconsciously 
loosens  all  reserve.  The  Infanta  Maria  Teresa  was 
especially  pleased  with  a  little  lullaby  written  to  French 
words  by  Wagner  when  in  Paris,  and  at  the  request 
of  Queen  Maria  Christina  I  am  sending  them  the 
music  of  this  special  song,  which  is  so  little  known. 
Wagner  was  much  too  psychological  not  to  have  ab- 
sorbed the  atmosphere  and  delicacy  of  French  art, 
and  the  little  group  of  French  songs  that  he  wrote 
during  one  of  his  visits  in  France  are  among  the  best 
expressions  of  his  versatility  and  genius.  The  King 
and  Queen  told  me  at  the  audience  with  them  that 
they  also  wished  to  hear  me  sing,  and  they  expected 
to  be  present  today,  but  official  duties  prevented  their 
coming,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  we  are  leaving  for  Paris 
in  a  few  days. 

We  have  just  had  a  delightful  call  from  Sefior  Alfonso 
de  Aguilar,  a  descendant  of  that  noble  knight  whose 
courage  in  battle,  whose  many  daring  deeds  of  valor 
and  whose  tragic  and  glorious  death  are  so  well  known 
to  us  through  the  pages   of  Washington   Irving.     I 
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really  started  when  I  first  heard  the  name  of  Alfonso 
de  Aguilar,  for  such  a  flood  of  memories  in  connec- 
tion with  the  knight  came  back  to  me  that  I  felt 
very  much  impressed  on  first  meeting  his  present-day 
namesake.  He  has  the  rank  of  Minister  Plenipoten- 
tiary, but  his  services  are  required  at  home  and  are 
most  agreeable,  since  he  has  the  honor  of  being  the 
private  secretary  of  Queen  Maria  Christina.  An 
accomplished  linguist,  a  clever  diplomat  and  a  most 
attractive  personality  was  exactly  what  one  would 
expect  to  find  as  the  choice  of  the  Queen  Mother. 
Setior  de  Aguilar  has  been  most  kind  in  offering  to 
help  me  in  any  difficulties  which  I  may  encounter  in 
my  writings  on  Spain,  and  I  am  grateful  in  advance 
for  his  kindly  interest. 

In  my  travels  I  like  to  feel  that  I  have  an  interest 
in  common  with  my  friends  in  various  countries,  and 
here  I  have  become  much  interested  in  a  charity  which 
is  called  "La  Ropera  de  la  Reina,"  and  is  specially 
patronized  by  the  Queen.  It  has  for  its  object,  I  under- 
stand, the  care  of  the  sick  children  of  the  poor,  and  all 
the  poor  Spanish  mothers  have  a  deep  affection  for 
their  young  Sovereign,  who  brings  much  needed  help  to 
their  suffering  babies ;  for  the  Spaniards  dearly  love  their 
children.  Indeed  the  Royal  Family  and  the  people  of 
Spain  understand  one  another.  The  nobility  by  force 
of  tradition  and  habit  of  thought  are  loyal  to  their  Sov- 
ereign, and  if  among  them  are  some  rich  supporters  of 
another  dynasty,  I  can  only  say  that  I  have  failed  to 
find  any  class  or  any  society  an)'A\here  where  all  are 
of  one  mind.  I  have  been  for  months  in  daily  pleasant 
and  familiar  intercourse  with  the  aristocracy  of  Spain; 
I  have  been  also,  during  my  Spanish  experience,  for 
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months  among  the  people,  and  on  all  sides  I  hear  noth- 
ing but  the  greatest  affection  and  praise  for  the  King 
and  Queen,  except  now  and  then  from  an  avowed 
Carlist,  who  frankly  admits  his  opposition.  Spain  has 
certainly  given  to  the  world  some  of  the  great  pages 
of  its  history,  and  there  is  every  reason  at  the  present 
day  to  believe  that  Spain  will  again  write  others  like 
them. 

The  King  and  Queen  are  devoted  to  their  children, 
and  indeed  on  every  possible  occasion  the  Queen  has 
her  children  with  her  in  public.  I  do  not  wonder  at 
your  admiration  of  the  pictures  of  the  little  Prince  of 
Asturias.  He  is  one  of  the  most  lovely  children  I  have 
ever  seen,  and  his  great  blue  eyes  and  thoughtful  brow 
seem  already  conscious  of  the  grave  responsibilities 
that  await  him.  Few  children  have  so  much  intelli- 
gence and  mentality  expressed  in  their  faces  at  six 
years  of  age,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will  be 
spared  in  health  and  vigor  to  his  parents  and  to 
Spain. 

Although  many  foreigners  have  come  to  this  coun- 
try and  have  conquered  for  a  time,  they  have  never 
been  suffered  to  remain,  and  this  little  blonde  Prince  of 
Spain  bears  one  of  the  proudest  titles  of  the  world,  — ■ 
that  of  a  country  whose  people  have  never  faltered  in 
loyalty,  and  who  have  never  really  been  conquered, 
for  the  province  of  Asturias  might  be  called  the  cradle 
of  the  kingdom  of  Spain. 

The  second  son,  little  Don  Jaime,  is  a  brown-eyed, 
dark-haired,  vivacious  little  baby,  full  of  life  and  in- 
telligence, and  little  Beatrice,  named  for  her  maternal 
grandmother,  bids  fair  to  be  as  beautiful  as  her  mother 
the  Queen.     By  the  time  these  little  children  are  seven 
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years  old  they  will  undoubtedly,  like  the  children  of 
t!ie  Crown  Prince  of  Germany,  speak,  three  languages 
equally  well,  besides  knowing  a  great  deal  more  and 
having  a  great  deal  more  expected  of  them  than  the 
other  little  children  not  born  to  such  great  station. 

T. 
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Segovia,  June 
My  dear  M: 

HERE  we  are  in  a  most  comfortable  Spanish 
inn  after  numerous  good-byes,  endless  leav- 
ing of  cards  and  "flowery"  farewells. 
Madrid  is  certainly  a  place  of  delights 
and  charming  people,  as  few  know  better  than  I. 
We  are  consoled  in  leaving  our  many  friends  by  the 
fact  that  we  are  still  to  have  much  of  Spain,  and 
here  in  this  old  and  stately  city  of  Segovia  we  feel 
the  influence  which,  though  to  a  less  degree,  we  felt  at 
Toledo.  The  austerity  of  the  Iberian  sentiment  domi- 
nates the  feelings  and  influences  that  have  been  left 
by  other  races,  other  conquerors  and  still  other  and 
later  times  of  the  Peninsula.  Like  Toledo,  Segovia  has 
Roman  remains,  mediaeval  churches  and  great  walls, 
yet  more  than  all,  one  feels  the  sentiment,  intense  and 
deep,  of  proud  Castile,  and  there  is  a  pervading  sense 
that  here  after  all  we  are  in  the  heart  of  Spain. 

Far  away  in  the  unknown  past  are  the  beginnings 
of  Segovia,  and  the  great  double  arched  aqueduct, 
one  of  the  grandest  pieces  of  Roman  work  in  Spain, 
dates  from  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Augustus,  though 
it  was  restored  probably  under  Trajan.  It  is  really 
a  wonderful  work,  and  extremely  picturesque  as  it 
crosses  the  deep  valley,  part  of  the  city  itself  and  ends 
at  the  great  alcazar.  Like  all  Roman  aqueducts,  the 
height  of  its  arches  vary  according  to  the  level  of  the 
ground  over  which  they  pass,  but  the  great  beauty 
of  this  wonderful  architecture  is  its  double  stage  of 
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arches,  which  reminds  one  a  httle  of  the  great  bridge 
near  Nimes  in  France.  When  one  considers  that  this 
great  structure  is  built  up  of  blocks  of  granite  without 
either  mortar  or  clamps,  and  one  remembers  the  hun- 
dreds of  years  that  these  stones  have  held  their  places 
intact,  it  would  seem  that  we  have  still  much  to  learn 
from  the  ancients  in  building.  These  great  aqueducts 
of  Segovia  are  living  records  of  the  times  when  the 
Roman  Spaniards  ruled  much  of  the  known  world  to 
which  Hispania  gave  such  a  great  proportion,  not  only 
of  material  wealth  and  splendor,  but  of  intellectual  men. 
It  is  true  that  when  Segovia  was  captured  by  the  Moors 
in  1071  some  of  the  arches  were  destroyed,  but  these 
were  replaced  in  the  old  manner  by  Juan  Escovedo, 
under  that  all-seeing  woman,  Isabella  tlie  Catholic, 
and  a  statue  of  the  Virgin  in  a  niche  commemorates 
the  piety  of  the  great  Queen. 

As  Segovia  resembles  Toledo  in  situation,  senti- 
ment and  aspect,  so  here  also  the  personality  of  a 
famous  churchman  takes  his  place  in  memory's  picture 
among  the  great  monuments  of  this  ancient  city  of 
Castile. 

Cardinal  Torquemada,  first  a  Dominican  monk,  be- 
came, later,  prior  of  the  monastery  here  at  Segovia, 
and  afterward  the  Confessor  of  the  young  Princess 
Isabella.  The  great  churchman  had  much  influence 
over  the  young  Queen,  and  that  she  listened  to  his 
constant  preaching  for  the  extermination  of  heretics 
is  doubtless  true  —  a  fact  which,  in  a  way,  exonerates 
the  great  woman  largely  for  her  cruelties  and  intoler- 
ance of  religion.  Torquemada  became  Inquisitor  Gen- 
eral, and  his  masterful  spirit  and  intense  ideas  made 
him  dreaded  of  all  Spain;  but  it  is  quite  futile  to  write 
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of  Isabella,  as  some  authors  have,  as  a  timid  young 
woman,  mindful  only  of  her  Confessor's  advice  and  the 
precepts  of  her  religion.  I  quite  agree  with  Burke 
when  he  speaks  of  those  writings  as  almost  "self- 
evidently  absurd."  "Her  dealings  with  her  brother, 
her  choice  of  a  husband,  her  usurpation  of  her  niece's 
crown,  her  personal  activity  and  vigor  in  the  prosecution 
of  a  successful  war  for  the  maintenance  of  her  personal 
authority,  would  not  point  in  any  way  to  the  works  of 
a  timid  girl  thinking  only  of  the  precepts  of  religion 
and  the  practice  of  good  works."  It  is  impossible  to 
go  into  any  portion  of  Spain,  it  would  seem,  where 
benefit  and  "upliftment"  cannot  at  once  be  traced  to 
the  great  Isabella,  and  similarly  at  the  present  day, 
into  every  corner  of  his  realm  the  personality  of  King 
Alfonso  XIII  seems  to  have  made  itself  felt  for  good 
and  for  progress.  Here  at  Segovia  especially  the  King 
is  much  beloved,  for  it  is  only  a  short  and  beautiful 
drive,  over  a  splendid  road,  to  the  summer  palace  of 
Their  Majesties,  known  by  the  very  simple  and  demo- 
cratic name  of  "La  Granja"  (The  Grange). 

But  before  I  tell  you  of  "La  Granja"  I  must  tell  you 
more  of  the  charms  of  Segovia,  for  the  town  has  an 
attraction  and  dignity,  and  yet  in  this  warm  spring 
sunshine,  an  allure,  that  make  me  wish  to  stay  here 
much  longer  than  is  possible.  The  great  stately  arches 
of  the  aqueduct  across  the  square,  which,  like  that 
of  "Zocodover"  at  Toledo,  here  is  connected  with 
the  Arab  word  for  market,  "sukh,"  and  is  called  the 
"Plaza  del  Azoquejo."  Nothing  could  be  more  pic- 
turesque than  the  every-day  happenings  of  this  quaint 
and  ancient  square  of  Castile.  Girls  with  brightly 
colored  dresses  form  an  irregular  but  variegated  pro- 
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cession  to  the  fountain,  where  they  fill  their  great 
"botijos"  and  with  stately,  even  step  mount  the  hill 
with  the  heavy  water  jugs  on  their  heads.  Nothing 
is  more  graceful  than  the  walk  of  a  woman  trained  to 
carry  burdens  on  the  head,  and  I  have  often  seen  the 
girls  in  Sicily  carrying  heavy  piles  of  bricks  up  the 
steep  hill  at  Taormina  as  easily  and  gracefully  as  many 
a  woman  enters  a  ball  room. 

Opposite  the  fountain  is  a  road  that  leads  from  one 
of  the  suburbs  into  the  square,  and  down  this  narrow 
highway  come  at  intervals  the  patient  little  donkeys 
("burros")  with  their  gaily  embroidered  bridles  and 
much  befringed  and  "betasselled"  saddle  cloths.  It 
is  market  day,  and  from  the  neighboring  country  the 
peasants  gather  in  the  large  square  further  up  in  the 
town,  where  from  under  their  little  awnings  they  display 
all  the  things  they  have  to  sell,  and  that  they  hope 
the  neighboring  farmers  will  want  to  buy.  Their  pur- 
chases made,  they  are  laid  into  a  long  scarf  ("alforjas") 
which  has  a  bag  at  each  end,  and  even  this  particular 
method  of  carrying  over  the  shoulder  that  which  the 
little  donkey  can  no  longer  struggle  under,  must  have 
its  Spanish  touch.  It  may  be  a  market  bag,  but  it  must 
be  a  picturesque  one,  and  so  there  is  a  big  tassel  added 
to  each  corner  that  is  gay  in  color,  futile  in  use  and 
really  most  ornamental.  I  coaxed  one  of  these  peas- 
ants to  pose  for  my  camera,  and  his  genial,  somewhat 
surprised  consent  is  shown  you  in  the  picture  that  I 
send  of  him. 

Spain  and  its  cities,  its  country  and  its  people  are 
truly  austere  to  the  outside  world  perhaps,  unless 
approached  in  the  right  way,  but  I  am  more  and  more 
impressed  with  the  genial,  affable  graciousness  of  the 
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Spanish  character,  both  high  and  low.  For  my  part, 
I  much  more  admire  the  people  who  do  not  wear  their 
hearts  on  their  sleeves,  and  it  would  seem  that  the 
Spaniard  guards  his  friendship  both  in  the  giving  and 
in  the  keeping. 

It  has  been  delightful  to  wander  through  the  streets 
of  this  picturesque  city,  to  study  its  ancient  churches 
and  admire  its  lordly,  old-time,  noble  houses,  and  I  in- 
sisted upon  walking  rather  than  riding  across  the  town 
to  the  alcazar,  which  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
as  well  as  the  most  ancient  buildings  that  I  have  yet 
seen  in  Spain.  It  was  built  by  Alfonso  VI  of  Castile, 
and  in  a  way  was  intended  to  imitate  the  Moorish  castle 
at  Toledo.  Time  and  its  ravages  have,  however, 
admitted  much  renewal  and  restoration,  and  of  the 
old  castle  little  remains  but  two  huge  towers.  The 
"Torre  del  Homenaje"  has  numerous  bartizans, 
but  the  stately  halls  of  the  interior  that  were  once 
magnificently  decorated  by  Charles  V  and  his  son 
Philip  are  now  used  merely  for  military  archives,  a 
great  fire  having  destroyed  much  of  the  beauty  of  the 
past.  One  room  in  the  castle,  however,  is  devoted  to  a 
museum  of  arms,  and  from  this  we  were  led  to  a  large 
hall,  rather  handsomely  fitted  up,  to  which  Their 
Majesties  come  each  year  for  an  official  ceremony,  I 
believe  of  a  military  nature.  We  felt,  as  we  passed 
through  room  after  room  of  this  great  stone  castle,  as 
if  the  military  archives  of  Spain  were  as  formidable 
as  the  castle  itself,  but  when  we  reached  the  end  of  a 
long  room  and  stepped  out  on  to  a  small  balcony,  we 
realized  the  object  of  our  walk,  and  saw  below  us  one 
of  the  most  interesting  views  in  Spain. 

Segovia,  by  its  situation  on  a  rocky  hill  some  three 
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hundred  feet  above  the  valley,  through  which  on  two 
sides  run  the  streams  Eresma  and  the  Clamores,  has 
been  compared  to  a  ship  in  full  sail  westward  bound. 
As  we  stood  on  this  balcony  which  juts  out  over 
the  meeting  of  these  rivers  in  the  beautiful  Eresma 
valley  below  us,  and  looked  first  up  to  the  many  turrets 
above  us,  which  might  well  have  been  masts  of  a  ship, 
and  down  to  the  rushing  merry  waters  far  below,  we 
felt  indeed  that  we  were  on  the  ship  of  Spain,  that, 
restored,  renewed,  invigorated,  like  this  castle,  was 
sailing  on  its  way  to  progress,  successful  and  already 
partially  achieved. 

Spanish  workmen  have  given  to  these  pointed  Gothic 
turrets  the  sentiment  of  Spain;  but  as  one  feels  the 
solidity  of  the  building,  so  one  realizes  that  many 
turreted  as  is  this  structure  of  Northern  Gothic  archi- 
tecture, its  foundations  are  deeply  rooted  in  Iberian 
soil,  and  that  those  foundations  are  as  strong  as  the 
Iberian  race  who  put  them  there.  The  waters  be- 
neath us  laughed  in  the  sunshine,  the  fields  were  green 
with  the  fresh  tints  of  early  summer,  and  the  little 
villages  dotted  here  and  there  over  the  broad  valley 
were  made  human  and  more  lovely  by  the  flocks  of 
sheep  that  stopped  now  and  again  to  graze,  guarded 
by  the  ever  vigilant  shepherd  boy. 

On  the  way  back  from  the  alcazar,  before  an  open 
door  where  a  cobbler  was  plying  his  trade,  sat  two 
tiny  tots  with  cushions  almost  as  big  as  themselves, 
deftly  throwing  bobbins  and  actually  making  lace. 
I  stopped  to  talk  with  the  children.  At  first  a  bit 
afraid  to  answer,  the  elder  presently  gave  me  her  con- 
fidence, and  I  learned  that  she  was  going  to  school, 
that  it  was  now  a  holiday,  and  that  she  must  do  her 
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little  piece  of  lace  work  ere  she  could  go  and  play. 
Emboldened  by  her  sister's  courage,  the  tiny  baby  of 
only  four  years  piped  up  and  said  that  she  too  could 
make  lace,  and  wanted  her  pattern  examined.  The 
father  smiled  at  my  enthusiasm  at  the  industry  of  his 
small  daughters,  but  seemed  to  think  it  quite  natural 
that  these  babies  should  make  a  portion  of  their  holi- 
day worth  while  both  for  themselves  and  for  him. 
It  was  a  pretty  picture,  the  young  father  hammering 
away  at  his  shoes,  and  these  busy  tots,  for  they 
were  scarcely  more,  throwing  the  little  bobbins  with 
their  tiny  hands  and  chattering  to  me  in  the  purest 
Castilian.  Indolence  is  not  a  part  of  the  Spanish 
character.  Years  of  misrule,  of  war  and  of  suffering 
have  discouraged  at  times  the  noble  people,  but  even 
in  the  few  years  of  peace  that  have  been  granted  Spain 
since  the  assumption  of  the  throne  by  Alfonso  XII, 
the  Spanish  people  have  accomplished  sufficient  to 
prove  their  worth,  their  industry  and  their  possibilities. 
Now  that  they  have  found  a  monarch  who  sincerely 
and  earnestly  believes  in  them,  the  people  of  Spain 
have  taken  heart.  It  has  been  said  "that  mad  men 
and  mobs  pull  all  things  down  with  indiscrimination, 
leaving  it  to  chance  to  rebuild  and  restore,"  but  the 
inspired  reformer  and  uplifter  is  moved  to  walk  more 
warily  to  assure  himself  of  permanent  advancement 
and  not  revolutionary  progress.  Burke  says:  "Too 
much  gold,  an  unwise  fiscal  policy,  and  too  little  liberty 
in  the  sixteenth  century"  brought  about  idleness  in 
Spain,  but  during  the  Middle  Ages  Spanish  handi- 
craftsmen were  known  as  particularly  skilful  in  the 
weaving  of  cloth  as  well  as  in  the  working  of  metals. 
And  here  at  Segovia,  on  the  slopes,  lie  San  Lorenzo, 
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San  Manos  and  other  towns  once  famous  for  their 
cloth  factories. 

Although  the  town  is  mediaeval  in  its  sentiment  and 
general  aspect,  the  main  square  has  a  very  bustling 
and  thriving  modern  appearance,  and  nothing  could 
surely  be  more  up-to-date  and  attractive  than  the 
little  Spanish  "patisserie."  In  the  windows  were 
arranged  dainty  little  yellow  mounds  in  the  most  deftly 
cut  white  papers,  which  were  rather  like  the  paper  lace 
decoration  of  our  bouquets,  but  far  more  complicated, 
I  assure  you,  than  the  little  scalloped  paper  things  we 
are  used  to  at  home.  The  grouping  of  these  yellow 
and  white  dainties  was  very  alluring  —  at  least  as  I 
was  very  hungry  it  appeared  so  to  me  —  and  I  entered 
the  shop  to  verify  my  impressions  of  excellence.  These 
tiny  yellow  cakes  are  skilfully  made  of  the  yellow  of 
egg  and  sugar  —  how  I  cannot  pretend  to  say;  but 
surely  the  "yemas  de  monja,"  the  "especialidad  de  Casa 
Bausa,"  were  most  delicious,  quite  Spanish  and  surely 
unusual.  The  landlord  of  the  place  (I  suppose  Senor 
Bausa)  was  so  affable  in  telling  me  the  names  of  the 
various  cakes,  and  with  evident  pride,  of  the  recent 
enlargement  of  his  shop  that  I  ventured  to  ask  if  we 
might,  through  his  good  offices,  find  some  tea.  No 
sooner  said  than  done.  Tea  was  produced,  though  I 
think  tea  is  not  one  of  his  staples.  Cups  from  some- 
where also  appeared,  and  exclaiming  that  it  was 
rather  hot  and  perhaps  close  in  the  shop,  he  quickly 
arranged  a  nice  little  table  on  the  sidewalk  in  front  of 
his  doorway.  This  did  not  make  us  as  conspicuous 
as  it  sounds,  because  this  side  of  the  square  in  Segovia 
is  arched  with  porticoes,  like  those  at  Bologna,  and 
consequently  has  a  very  broad  sidewalk.     Fixing  our 
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table  with  cloth  and  teacups  in  the  edge  of  the  arch- 
way, out  of  the  way  of  the  passerby,  we  had  a  delicious 
cup  of  tea,  our  nice  little  cakes  and  another  proof  of 
Spanish  courtesy.  With  the  greatest  care  he  did  up  an 
extra  package  of  the  little  "yemas,"  and  we  started  on 
our  sight-seeing  tour,  refreshed,  pleased  and  surprised. 

Segovia  has  been  the  scene  of  so  much  in  the  past, 
so  many  peoples  have  fought  for  the  possession  of  the 
city,  and  so  many  memories  crowd  each  other  in  the 
mind  that  it  is  difficult  to  realize  that  it  can  be  after 
all  modern  in  any  respect. 

The  cathedral  replaces  an  older  building,  and  has 
the  form  today  of  a  Gothic  basilica,  with  nave,  aisles 
and  chapels.  There  is  a  fine  Renaissance  portal  and 
a  tower  crowned  by  a  cupola.  The  architects  were 
Juan  Gil  de  Ontafion  and  his  son,  and  much  has  been 
copied  from  the  cathedral  built  by  them  at  Salamanca. 
The  cathedral  is  especially  interesting  in  that  it  repre- 
sents in  a  way  the  close  of  the  Gothic  period  in  Spain. 
The  interior  is  far  more  light  and  cheerful  than  many 
of  the  large  churches  of  Spain,  and  has  magnificent 
Gothic  stained  glass  windows  that  make  the  admission 
of  welcome  sunlight  possible.  The  coro  here,  as  in  the 
other  Spanish  churches,  is  very  fine,  and  the  retablo  by 
Sabatini  is  most  interesting.  The  cloisters  are  very 
beautiful,  and  were  built  by  Juan  de  Campero  in  1524, 
and  have  been  restored  very  recently.  One  can  never 
turn  around  in  Spain  without  a  story  or  a  legend,  and 
here  in  the  cloisters  is  a  monument  to  Maria  del  Salto, 
a  beautiful  Jewess,  who  on  being  accused  of  adultery, 
was  condemned  to  be  hurled  over  a  precipice  near  the 
town,  the  "Pefia  Grajera"  (cliff  of  the  crows).  The 
girl,  bound,  disgraced,  trembling,  was  led  by  the  priests 
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through  the  town  and  across  the  httle  river  to  the  fatal 
cHff  from  which  it  was  customary  to  throw  the  crimi- 
nals. As  the  maiden  fell  she  called  piteously  on  the 
name  of  the  Virgin,  and  to  the  consternation  of  her 
accusers  and  persecutors,  alighted  in  the  valley  below 
unhurt.  We  have  driven  out  to  this  little  church 
now  erected  in  her  memory  in  the  valley,  and  called 
the  "Santuario  de  Fuencisla,"  that  commemorates  the 
miraculous  proof  of  innocence. 

There  is  a  special  air  about  Segovia,  a  stateliness,  its 
fine  old  city  gates,  its  noble  houses,  its  old  Romanesque 
church  of  San  Esteban,  whose  beautiful  arcades  and 
cloisters  are  now  being  restored,  its  great  Palacio 
Episcopal,  its  quaint,  crooked,  narrow  streets  —  all 
have  an  attraction  and  fascination  that  make  one  long 
to  stay  and  certainly  to  return. 

An  added  lure  also  to  this  ancient  city  of  Castile  is 
the  nearness  of  the  very  pretty  town  that  quite  natu- 
rally from  its  beautiful  situation  has  become  a  favorite 
summer  resort  for  the  Spaniards.  It  was  chosen  long 
ago  by  King  Henry  IV  in  1450  as  a  shooting  lodge, 
and  called  the  "Ermita  de  San  Ildefonso."  This  was 
afterwards  presented  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  to 
the  monastery  of  Parral,  which  is  now  suppressed.  A 
grange  or  farm  of  these  Hieronymite  monks  was  soon 
built  near  the  little  church,  and  Philip  V,  the  first 
Bourbon  to  occupy  the  Spanish  throne,  with  real 
French  insight,  purchased  "La  Granja"  (The  Grange) 
and  laid  out  the  plan  of  its  chateau,  the  marvellous 
fountains  and  gardens  in  truly  gorgeous  French  fashion. 
It  undoubtedly  was  the  idea  of  the  French  King,  coming 
thus  to  Spain  to  make  his  home  and  found  a  dynasty, 
to  establish  also  for  his  pleasure  and  comfort  a  little 
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of  his  own  France  in  the  heart  of  stern  Castile.  In  a 
measure  he  succeeded,  but  one  might  ahnost  say  that 
a  subtle  something  of  Spain  was  put  into  the  French 
art  and  architecture  of  the  Bourbon  King's  designs. 
Even  the  palace,  though  built  by  the  Frenchman, 
Theodore  Ardemans,  was  built  after  designs  by  the 
Italians  Juvara  and  Sacchetti,  the  successful  architects 
of  the  great  Royal  palace  at  Madrid.  The  principal 
facade  of  the  palace  properly  looks  over  the  gardens, 
and  the  Royal  apartments  are  still  in  the  glory  of  their 
early  magnificence.  A  large  and  famous  picture  repre- 
sents Philip  V  and  his  family,  and  there  are  many  other 
interesting  works  of  art  in  the  palace,  but  "La  Granja" 
is  primarily  beautiful  for  its  views,  its  lovely  gardens 
and  its  famous  fountains.  The  great  park  laid  out  by 
the  French  landscape  gardener,  Boutelet,  covers  no 
less  than  three  hundred  and  fifty  acres.  Innumerable 
beautiful  walks,  between  aisles  of  trees,  lead  in  intri- 
cate ways  from  one  great  fountain  to  another,  and 
long  vistas  through  other  trees  make  possible  the  sun- 
light effects  on  the  spraying  waters  of  a  fountain  far 
away.  These  wondrous  waterworks  were  executed  by 
order  of  Queen  Isabella  Farnese  in  1727  as  a  surprise 
for  King  Philip  on  his  return  from  a  long  absence,  and 
the  extravagant  and  artistic  Queen  must  have  been 
rather  chagrined,  as  the  King  is  said  to  have  remarked : 
"It  has  cost  me  three  millions  and  amused  me  three 
minutes."  We  climbed  up  to  the  pretty  artificial  lake 
that  supplies  the  water,  and  lies  some  four  thousand 
feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  surrounded  by  thick  woods, 
and  under  the  blue  sky  seemed  like  a  jewel  set  in  the 
soft  green  of  the  trees  about  it.  There  is  the  fountain 
of  Andromeda  with  Perseus  and  the  dragon,  there  is 
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that  of  Apollo  with  the  vanquished  Python  and  there 
are  the  Bafios  de  Diana,  a  comphcated  mass  of  statues, 
groups  and  sprays  of  water,  while  the  jet  of  the  Fama 
rises  to  one  hundred  and  fifteen  feet  and  may  be  seen, 
so  we  were  told,  at  Segovia.  Most  beautiful  of  all, 
however,  is  the  Nueva  Cascada,  for  here  the  water  and 
the  fountain  are  framed  in  flowers  and  greensward  in  the 
foreground,  while  the  background  is  formed  of  beautiful 
trees  and  enhanced  by  glimpses  of  the  wonderful  snow 
peaks  of  the  Guadarrama  Mountains  that,  even  though 
it  is  June  and  fairly  warm,  are  still  garbed  in  their  white 
mantles,  affording  refreshing  breezes  to  Their  Majesties, 
who  come  here  often,  tired  from  the  heat  and  the 
strenuous  life  of  the  Court  at  Madrid.  Here  and  there 
a  little  English  touch  reveals  the  influence  of  the 
Queen,  who  quite  naturally  is  fond  of  this  beautiful 
spot;  but  it  is  after  all  to  the  Infanta  Isabella  that  the 
intendant  of  the  palace  looks  for  long  visits,  for  e.xcept 
occasional  visits  to  her  relatives  in  Vienna,  the  Infanta 
Isabella  rarely  travels  outside  of  Spain.  For  many 
years  it  has  been  her  custom  to  come  to  this  lovely 
place,  and  with  great  pride  the  director  of  the  palace 
showed  me,  in  his  own  salon,  numerous  pictures  of 
Her  Royal  Highness  on  horseback  and  in  walking 
costume. 

A  most  lovely  view  of  fountains,  gardens,  forests  and 
mountains  that  stretched  away  to  the  blue  horizon, 
was  had  from  the  room  formerly  occupied  by  King 
Alfonso  XII,  which  the  courtesy  of  the  King,  by 
special  permission,  allowed  me  to  see.  Quite  another 
view,  but  equally  beautiful,  is  that  from  the  room  of 
Queen  Maria  Christina,  and  below,  overlooking  the 
gardens  and  opening  onto  the  broad  walk  that  leads 
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to  these  lovely  fountains,  is  an  airy,  cool  room  orna- 
mented with  statues,  and  here  the  Royal  Family  dine. 
One  easily  imagines  in  the  neighboring  rooms  soft  music 
and  the  mystic  harmonies  of  modern  France,  for  a 
Castanet  would  not  seem  in  place  at  "'La  Granja." 

Many  of  the  nobility  come  in  the  summer  when 
the  Court  moves  its  residence  here,  and  there  is  a 
pretty  shooting  pavilion  and  other  facilities  for  sport. 
A  great  case  of  unpacked  goods  labelled  London  told 
us  that  Queen  Ena  not  only  enjoyed  to  be  at  "La 
Granja,"  but  was  glad  to  put  a  little  of  her  own 
England  into  these  lovely  surroundings. 

Early  summer  and  autumn  are  evidently  the  best 
seasons,  for  it  is  then  that  the  Court  comes  here  to  stay. 
The  summer  months,  when  the  great  Spanish  heat 
comes,  find  all  Spaniards  who  can,  moving  northward, 
and  at  San  Sebastian  Their  Majesties  have  a  delight- 
ful, commodious  English  villa  on  the  sea.  It  can  seldom 
be  very  hot,  however,  at  "La  Granja,"  situated  as  it 
is  at  the  foot  of  the  huge  Penalara  Mountain,  but 
the  mid-summer  months  for  Queen  Victoria  Eugenia 
generally  belong  to  her  Royal  mother,  the  Princess 
Henry  of  Battenberg,  and  to  the  Isle  of  Wight  the 
King  and  Queen  go  nearly  every  year. 

The  giant  arbor-vitae  trees  that  rise  higher  than  any 
other  of  their  kind,  in  the  park  of  "La  Granja,"  are 
truly  grandiose,  truly  Spanish  and  truly  ancient.  The 
Colegiate,  or  church,  that  adjoins  the  palace  has  a 
very  baroque  altar  and  some  marble  sculptures  and 
paintings.  Near  the  high  altar  in  a  sort  of  pantheon 
are  the  tombs  of  Philip  V  and  his  wife  Isabella 
Farnese,  who  appropriately  are  buried  in  the  place 
they  so  dearly  loved. 
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It  was  nearly  sunset  when  we  turned  our  backs  on 
the  lovely  palace,  the  snow  mountains,  the  spraying 
fountains  and  the  stately  trees.  A  short,  quick  and 
agreeable  motor  ride  over  the  vast  level  plain  brought 
us  back  to  Segovia  along  with  many  shepherds  and  their 
little  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats  at  the  close  of  day. 

What  Philip  V  had  wanted  to  call,  perhaps  appro- 
priately, the  Royal  Chateau  of  "Quita  Pesares"  (sans 
souci)  has,  through  the  persistence  of  the  Castilian 
spirit,  retained  not  even  the  name  of  the  town,  but  the 
name  of  the  farm  which  the  monks  built,  loved  and 
cared  for. 

Tomorrow  we  find  our  way  to  Avila,  the  famous 
ancient  city  of  Castile,  indissolubly  connected  in  the 
mind  with  the  mystic,  intense  personality  of  St.  Teresa, 
and  doubly  interesting  to  us  since  it  is  there  also  that 
the  Infanta  Eulalia  has  great  interests,  owns  much 
property,  and  whence  she  takes  one  of  her  titles. 

T. 
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AviLA,  June 

My  dear  M: 

AGAIN  we  find  a  city  of  this  stern  north 
Spain  beautifully  situated  on  a  flat  top 
ridge,  three  sides  of  which  run  steeply  to 
the  valley,  which  again  is  enclosed  on  all 
sides  but  the  north  by  the  lofty  Sierra  de  Malagon, 
Sierra  de  Avila  and  the  Paramera  de  Avila.  This  is 
indeed  an  ancient  Spanish  town,  and  the  great  massive 
walls,  with  their  nine  great  gates  and  eighty-six  towers 
still  in  splendid  preservation,  make  the  approach  one 
of  the  most  picturesque  views  in  Spain. 

Avila  is  indeed  an  old  Roman  city,  and  its  Roman- 
esque churches  are  beautiful  as  well  as  interesting.  The 
cathedral  is  more  like  a  fortress  than  a  church,  is 
dedicated  to  San  Salvador,  and  the  oldest  parts  with  the 
battlemented  parapet  project  into  the  city  wall.  The 
interior  is  as  solemn  and  impressive  as  the  exterior 
is  eloquent  of  strength.  The  glass  of  the  transept  is 
beautiful,  and  the  choir  stalls,  as  so  often  the  case  in 
Spain,  are  fine  examples  of  carvings. 

The  Romanesque  church  of  San  Pedro,  with  its  fine 
rose  window,  the  church  of  Santo  Tomas,  founded  by 
the  "Catholic  Kings,"  the  little  church  of  San  Sagundo 
that  contains  the  tomb  of  St.  Segunda,  once  bishop  of 
Avila,  and  the  splendid  Romanesque  church  of  San 
Vicente,  with  its  double  doorway  and  ancient  sculp- 
tures, are  all  interesting  and  picturesque. 

Just  inside  the  ancient  Puerta  de  Santa  Teresa  is 
the  building  that  formerly  was  the  convent  of  that 
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holy  woman,  with  an  adjoining  church  that  is  said  to 
have  been  built  on  the  site  of  the  house  where  the 
saint  was  born  in  15 15.  All  the  world  knows  the  story 
of  Santa  Teresa.  Left  without  a  mother  when  very 
younp,  educated  in  a  convent  in  her  city  of  Avila, 
her  ill  health  made  it  necessary  to  return  to  her  father 
when  only  sixteen.  Her  illness  gave  time  and  oppor- 
tunity for  meditation,  it  would  seem,  and  although 
her  father,  a  nobleman,  was  anxious  for  her  to  make 
a  suitable  alliance,  which  she  seems  for  a  time  to 
have  considered,  she  nevertheless  persisted  in  her 
religious  observances,  and  with  one  of  her  brothers 
determined  to  run  away  from  home  and  to  enter  a 
monastery,  or  if  necessary  for  the  greater  glory  of  God, 
to  offer  herself  for  martyrdom  among  the  Moors. 
She  seems  to  have  been  very  human,  however,  because 
she  writes  in  one  of  her  letters:  "I  remeniber  perfectly 
well,  and  it  is  quite  true,  that  the  pain  I  felt  when  I 
left  my  father's  house  was  so  great  that  I  believe  the 
pain  of  dying  will  not  be  greater,  for  it  seemed  to  me 
as  if  every  bone  in  my  body  was  wrenched  asunder." 

Not  long  after,  nevertheless,  against  opposition  on 
the  part  of  her  loving  father,  she  entered  the  convent 
of  the  Carmelite  Order  in  her  native  city,  taking  her 
vow  in  early  November  (the  day  is  disputed  by  the 
chroniclers),  1534.  She  writes  with  great  frankness  of 
her  first  aversion  to  the  life  of  a  nun,  and  her  ill  health 
seems  to  have  prevented  her  from  at  least  satisfying 
herself  in  her  holy  duties.  With  the  true  intensity  of 
her  Spanish  nature,  coupled  with  her  high  mentality, 
she  practised  the  most  rigid  exercises  of  religion,  and 
attained  an  extreme  degree  of  asceticism.  She  un- 
doubtedly  had    real   psychological   development,    and 
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visions,  ecstasies  and  supernatural  visitations  are  not 
only  related  by  her  biographers,  but  earnestly  and  in- 
terestingly described  in  her  own  letters  and  papers. 
As  was  to  be  expected  in  Spain  at  that  time,  the 
account  of  these  supernatural  privileges  and  honors 
brought  upon  her  from  certain  quarters  suspicion  and 
doubt.  It  was  even  suggested  that  an  investigation  of 
the  Holy  Office  should  be  held,  but  her  fame  and  sanc- 
tity had  spread  not  only  over  Spain,  but  throughout 
the  church,  and  the  high  authority  of  the  General  of 
the  Jesuits,  St.  Francis  Borgia,  and  St.  John  of  Alcan- 
tara disarmed  the  opposition.  Aside  from  her  letters, 
which  have  real  literary  merit  apart  from  their  pious 
subject  matter,  her  most  noble  work  in  the  church 
were  the  Teresa  reforms  which  she  introduced  into  the 
Carmelite  Order  —  reforms  which  were  sanctioned  by 
Pope  Gregory,  and  which  succeeded  definitely,  since 
seventeen  convents  of  men  and  women  accepted  them. 
She  died  at  Alba,  the  Httle  town  from  which  the  Duke 
takes  his  title,  October  4,  1582,  in  her  sixty-eighth 
year,  and  she  was  canonized  in  1621  by  Pope  Gregory 
V,  October  15  being  set  apart  as  her  feast  day. 

T. 
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My  dear  M.- 


Burgos, June 


WE  are  here  in  the  city  of  the  wonderful 
cathedral  and   the  burial   place  of  the 
Cid;  the  one  the  heroic  character  of  the 
past  and  the  other  the  marvel  of  Gothic 
architecture  in  stone. 

On  our  way  we  passed  through  Medina  del  Campo, 
another  picturesque  Spanish  town  with  an  old  ruined 
castle,  "Castillo  de  la  Mota,"  once  a  favorite  resort  of 
the  great  Isabella,  and  indeed  it  was  here,  in  this  famous 
ruin,  that  the  great  Queen  died  in  1504. 

We  were  glad  that  our  road  took  us  also  through  the 
old  town  of  Tordesillas,  for  the  name  is  inseparable 
with  the  sad  and  tragic  last  years  of  poor  Juana  La 
Loca.  It  will  probably  never  be  known  if  all  the  stories 
of  her  abuse  and  unkind  treatment  by  her  jailers  (a 
noble  lady  and  her  husband)  are  true,  but  there  is 
no  question  but  that  the  poor  woman  endured  great 
misery  and  unhappiness  in  her  sombre  prison.  Had 
poor  Queen  Juana  been  granted  the  physical  relief  of 
tears,  it  is  probable  her  state  of  mental  derangement 
would  never  have  been  so  extreme,  but  the  fact  that  she 
was  unable  to  cry,  and  thus  find  a  vent  for  her  sufferings, 
is  thought  to  have  been  the  principal  reason  for  her 
much  discussed  insanity. 

A  bit  further  on  we  passed  through  the  little  town 
of  Simancas,  with  its  great  Castillo,  where  were  kept 
the  thirty-three  million  documents  that  constituted  the 
archives  of  Spain.     They  are  said  to  be  kept  in  eighty 
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thousand  "legajos"  (port-folios)  and  liave  here  been 
preserved  since  the  days  of  Cardinal  Ximenes.  Our 
way  took  us  through  Torquemada  and  it  is  thought 
that  from  this  little  town  the  great  churchman  of  that 
name  came.  It  was  here,  too,  that  the  distressed  and 
unhappy  Queen  Juana,  after  the  death  of  her  beloved 
husband,  sought  seclusion  from  the  world,  and  here  on 
the  fourteenth  of  January,  1507,  she  gave  birth  to  her 
daughter  Katherine,  whose  pathetic  captivity  with  her 
unhappy  mother  forms  such  a  tragic  story  of  Spain's 
history. 

In  Valladolid,  for  many  years  the  favorite  residence 
of  the  sovereigns  of  Castile,  and  under  Philip  II  and 
Philip  III  the  capital  of  the  Spanish  Empire,  we  stopped, 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  only  a  few  hours,  for  we  planned  a 
rather  long  trip  from  Avila  here.  Roads  in  the  north 
of  Spain  are  distinctly  better  than  those  in  the  south, 
but  part  of  the  way  between  Valladolid  and  here  was 
rather  uneven.  It  is  hoped  that  the  proposed  circuit 
highway  for  motoring  tourists  in  Spain,  so  enthusias- 
tically begun  or  instigated  by  the  society  for  the  attrac- 
tion of  visitors,  "Sociedad  de  Atraccion  de  forasteros," 
will  be  carried  out,  for  new  roads  will  not  have  to  be 
rebuilt,  as  many  of  the  highways  now  are  splendidly  laid 
out,  and  need  only  to  be  thoroughly  repaired,  while 
some  are  already  in  excellent  condition.  Many  bridges, 
however,  should  be  built,  as  it  might  not  be  the  good 
fortune  of  every  motorist  to  be  so  speedily  and  gal- 
lantly rescued  as  we  were  in  Catalonia.  A  trip  from 
Gibraltar  up  through  Spain  to  France  would  un- 
doubtedly attract  thousands  of  American  travellers, 
who  each  year  take  their  motor  cars  to  Europe  for 
touring.     An  equally  delightful  journey  could  be  made 
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following  uur  route  southward,  where  travellers  could 
take  ship  with  their  cars  at  Gibraltar  for  home. 

Even  here  in  Burgos  we  cannot  stay  long  enough  to 
suit  our  inclination,  for  the  city  is  most  picturesque, 
overlooked,  in  truly  Spanish  fashion,  by  the  ruins  of 
an  ancient  castle.  Again  here  a  fertile  plain  surrounds 
the  city,  and  a  little  river,  the  Arlanzon,  which  becomes 
uncomfortably  large- in  the  spring,  flows  through  it. 
The  climate  of  Burgos  is  like  all  the  contrasts  of  Spain, 
very  hot  in  summer  (already  we  begin  to  feel  that 
truth),  and  very  cold  in  winter;  but  romance,  history, 
picturesqueness  and  a  certain  austere  grandeur  lend 
especial  charm  to  the  place  nevertheless.  We  see  the 
site  where  stood  the  house  where  the  great  Cid  was 
born,  we  see  his  tomb,  where  rest  his  remains,  and 
that  of  his  faithful  wife,  Ximena,  in  the  Casa  Con- 
sistorial,  and  we  wish  very  much  we  had  time  to  go 
to  Bivar  or  Vivar  (B  and  V  being  interchangeable  in  so 
many  languages),  whence  the  Cid  took  his  name. 

Away  back  in  the  ninth  century  the  King  of  the 
Christian  kingdom  of  Oviedo,  which  included  all  of 
the  modern  province  of  Galicia  and  a  part  of  the 
modern  kingdom  of  Portugal,  together  with  Leon  and 
Asturias,  as  well  as  a  part  of  what  is  now  Old  Castile, 
encouraged  Count  Diego  Rodriguez  to  build  a  castle 
and  found  this  town,  that  has  since  become  so  well 
known  in  Spanish  history  and  which  was  the  first 
town  in  Castile.  Long  ago,  too,  Burgos  is  supposed  to 
have  broken  away  from  its  later  ruler,  Diego  Porcelos, 
a  Castilian  nobleman,  as  well  as  from  its  protection 
by  Asturias,  and  adopted  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment, where  it  elected  its  own  magistrates.  Later  the 
great  Fernan  Gonzalez,  of  whom  I  have  written  you, 
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made  it  the  capital  of  the  great  countship  of  Castile, 
and  even  after  Leon  was  united  with  the  latter  kingdom, 
it  was  still  the  capital  of  Old  Castile.  Under  the 
influence  of  the  great  Alvaro  de  Luna,  in  the  reign  of 
King  John  II  of  Castile,  the  number  of  enfranchised 
or  privileged  cities  was  limited  to  seventeen,  among 
which  were  Segovia,  as  well  as  Avila,  Burgos,  Toledo 
and  Leon,  together  with  others  in  the  south.  But  like 
so  many  Spanish  towns  at  the  present  day,  the  new 
quarter  of  the  city  makes  the  impression  of  a  thriving, 
modern  town,  though  the  curious  gateway,  called  the 
"Arco  de  Santa  Maria,"  and  the  great,  magnificent 
cathedral  of  white  marble-like  limestone,  give  sub- 
stantial proofs  of  past  greatness  and  lend  much  pic- 
turesqueness  to  the  less  attractive  but  more  practical 
signs  of  progress  and  modernity. 

The  Cathedral,  founded  in  1221  by  King  Ferdinand 
III  (el  Santo),  and  Bishop  Maurice,  an  Englishman, 
was  begun  in  the  period  of  the  developed  Gothic 
style,  but  was  three  hundred  years  in  the  building. 
The  great  towers  of  the  main  fagade  were  built  by 
Hans  of  Cologne,  and  the  main  puerta  is  adorned  with 
statues  of  the  two  founders,  also  of  Alfonso  VI  and  a 
bishop,  taken  from  an  older  building.  The  large  rose 
window  is  very  elaborate,  and  indeed  all  the  so-called 
puertas  are  most  elegant  in  their  Gothic  sculptures  and 
decorations.  The  interior  is  spacious  and  effective, 
but  the  coro  is  unusually  high,  and  as  always,  the  choir 
stalls  are  wonderfully  carved,  a  great  characteristically 
Spanish  iron  "reja"  enclosing  the  whole.  The  cloisters 
are  also  beautiful  and  contain  many  tombs. 

Everything  about  Burgos  has  an  air  of  stateliness, 
and  it  was  near  here  that  the  Real  Monasterio  de  las 
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Huelgas,  a  Royal  chateau,  was  converted  by  Alfonso 
VIII  into  a  Cistercian  nunnery  for  noble  ladies  who 
endowed  it  with  numerous  revenues.  It  is  even  said 
that  the  abbess  enjoyed  the  power  of  life  and  death, 
and  even  now,  though  the  number  has  diminished  from 
one  hundred  to  a  little  over  twenty,  the  nuns  are  not 
styled,  as  in  most  cases,  "sisters"  (sores),  but  "senoras 
dofias." 

Peter  the  Cruel  has  left  memories,  tragic,  but  not 
alluring  to  describe,  which  centre  in  the  great  square 
here  in  Burgos,  where  in  a  fashion  quite  in  keeping  with 
his  usual  habits,  Peter  caused  the  highest  dignitary  of 
the  kingdom  of  Castile  next  to  the  King,  the  Com- 
mander and  Chief  of  the  troops  in  time  of  war  and  chief 
justice  in  time  of  peace,  Garcilaso  de  la  Vega,  Adelan- 
tado  of  Castile,  to  be  murdered  in  his  palace.  The 
manner  in  which  he  announced  the  murder  to  the  popu- 
lace, who  were  enjoying  a  bull  fight  in  the  square,  was 
as  realistic  as  it  was  terrible.  Indeed  Peter's  cruelties 
greatly  surprised  and  distressed  his  allies,  the  English, 
under  command  of  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  especially 
here  at  Burgos,  and  it  was  here  that  the  son  of  his  enemy 
and  the  man  who  caused  his  death  was  crowned  at 
Las  Huelgas  as  John  I.  of  Castile.  T. 
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San  Sebastian,  June 

My  dear  M: 

IT  is  not  a  long,  but  a  very  agreeable  run  from 
Burgos  to  San  Sebastian.  The  country  as  we 
left  Burgos  was  flat  and  rather  dreary,  but 
presently  we  ran  through  the  little  vega  about 
Quintanapalla,  where  in  the  village  church  we  remem- 
bered that  Charles  II  of  Spain  was  married  in  1682  to 
Marie  Louise,  niece  of  King  Louis  XIV  of  France. 
A  little  further  on  we  came  to  the  small  town  of  Brivi- 
esca,  noted  for  that  meeting  of  the  Cortes  that  in  1388 
decided  that  the  heir  apparent  to  the  throne  of  Castile 
should  henceforth  be  given  the  title  of  Prince  of  As- 
turias.  It  was  interesting  to  cross  these  great  upland 
plains  of  Old  Castile  with  their  broad,  long  cornfields, 
interrupted  now  and  then  by  villages,  generally  made 
more  interesting  by  some  picturesque  ruined  castle, 
as  at  Pancorbo.  The  road  from  here  descended  easily 
to  the  river's  edge,  reaching  at  last  the  town  called  for 
the  river,  Miranda  de  Ebro. 

From  Miranda  we  ran  on  to  Vitoria,  which  is  the 
capital  of  the  province  of  Alava.  Vitoria  is  well  named, 
for  it  was  really  here  that  the  Napoleonic  war  in  Spain 
was  practically  decided,  Welhngton  capturing  this 
place  from  the  French  in  a  hard-fought  battle.  This 
victory  of  the  English  avenged  their  disastrous  battle 
fought  four  hundred  and  fifty  years  before,  when  Sir 
Thomas  Fuller,  some  five  miles  from  Vitoria,  was 
surprised  and  entirely  cut  to  pieces  by  a  body  of  three 
thousand  troops  under  the  leadership  of  the  French 
Field  Marshal,  D'Audeneham,  the  English  then  defend- 
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ing  the  cause  of   King  Peter  against  his  illegitimate 
relative,  Henry  of  Trastamara,  afterward  King  of  Spain. 

From  Vitoria  we  passed  through  what  is  called  the 
fertile  Concha  de  Alava,  said  once  to  have  been  a  great 
lake,  but  now  a  fertile  plain  with  many  thriving  villages. 
Our  way  today  led  across  plateaux,  through  valleys, 
towns  and  cities,  all  at  intervals  being  made  more  im- 
posing and  more  beautiful  by  the  varied  background  of 
a  mountain  or  mountains,  as  is  ever  the  case  in  Spain. 

From  Alsasua,  which  is  prettily  situated  in  a  valley, 
we  could  see  the  peaks  of  the  Sierra  de  Aralar,  the 
Sierra  de  Andia  and  even  the  great  Pyrenees.  Just 
before  we  reached  Zumarraga,  the  savage  looking 
Monte  Araz  loomed  up  nearby,  but  the  road  turned 
to  one  side  a  little  and  we  continued  straight  on  to 
Tolosa,  an  attractive  town  situated  in  a  fertile  green 
valley  of  the  little  river  Oria.  It  was  at  Zumarraga 
that  the  conqueror  of  the  Philippines  in  1569,  Miguel 
Lopez  de  Legazpi,  was  born.  About  here  there  are 
many  thriving  paper  factories.  In  fact  the  whole 
region  seems  to  be  most  industrious  and  prosperous. 
From  Tolosa  we  followed  along  the  pretty  picturesque 
valley  of  the  Oria  until  we  came  to  the  town  made 
famous  in  literature,  called  Hernani.  We  stopped  here, 
since  we  knew  now  that  we  had  ample  time,  to  see  the 
quaint  old  church  with  its  fine  wood  carvings,  and  to 
take  a  good  look  at  the  picturesque  stronghold  and 
fort,  called  Santa  Barbara,  that  the  Carlists  in  1874 
endeavored  to  take.  Here  we  bought  numerous  postal 
cards,  as  usual,  and  ran  quickly  and  easily  through 
the  valley  to  San  Sebastian,  which  is  reallj'  far  more 
attractive  than  I  had  expected,  and  altogether  a  lovely 
summer  resort. 
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Our  room  looks  directly  over  the  beach,  and  the 
peculiar  setting  of  the  Island  of  Santa  Clara,  in  the 
middle  of  the  great  and  beautiful  bay,  makes  one  of 
the  prettiest  sea  pictures  I  have  seen.  On  one  side 
rises  the  great  Monte  Urgull,  and  on  the  other  Monte 
Igueldo.  A  beautiful  white  beach  encircles  what  is 
called  the  Concha  (shell)  of  the  bay,  and  the  most 
elaborate  and  well  planned  bath  houses  of  artificial 
stone  are  replacing  the  old-fashioned  wooden  ones. 
To  the  west  near  the  beach  is  the  very  large,  handsome, 
English  looking  residence  known  as  the  Royal  Palacio 
de  Miramar,  built  by  an  English  architect,  Selden 
Wornum.  There  are  all  the  usual  attractions  of  a 
fashionable  sea  resort,  a  casino,  a  promenade,  many 
villas  by  the  sea,  pretty  walks  and  parks  in  the  town,  a 
good  theatre,  a  toros  (of  course  in  Spain),  but  best  of 
all,  cooling,  tempered  sea  breezes,  a  delightful  climate 
and  from  every  point  enchanting  views. 

We  have  decided  to  stay  on  another  day  or  two  here, 
that  we  may  be  as  long  as  possible  in  Spain,  and  this 
afternoon  we  went  to  the  top  of  Monte  Ulia,  where  we 
had  a  most  lovely  view  of  the  ocean  as  it  was  cast 
peacefully  and  prettily  in  rolling  white  waves  on  to  the 
beach,  there  awaited  by  numerous  tots  with  their  sand 
pails  and  guarding  nurses.  Again,  away  on  the  hills, 
were  dotted  the  picturesque  villages,  and  one  is  not 
surprised  that  the  old  Basque  word  still  is  kept  for 
the  name  of  the  park,  "Alderdi-eder,"  meaning  beau- 
tiful place.  San  Sebastian  is  the  capital  of  the  province 
of  Guipuzcoa,  but  modern  progress  and  many  foreign 
visitors  have  robbed  the  town  of  nearly  all  its  ancient 
atmosphere.  T. 
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Biarritz,  France,  June 
My  dear  M: 

YESTERDAY  morning  we  took  a  most  regret- 
ful leave  of  beautiful  San  Sebastian,  and  fol- 
lowed the  road  near  the  sea  with  its  lovely 
views,  its  picturesque  mountains,  and  its 
little  rivers,  until  we  came  to  the  beautiful  almost 
landlocked  bay  of  Pasajes.  Here,  you  remember,  Gen- 
eral Lafayette  took  ship  for  America  in  1776,  and  here 
also  the  hardy  Basque  whalers  started  for  their  hunt 
on  the  sea.  Near  here  is  a  great  foundry,  which  added 
a  touch  of  modern  industry  and  progress  to  the  beau- 
tiful scene  of  nature.  If  San  Sebastian  is  modern 
and  flourishing,  Fuenterrabia,  the  little  Basque  frontier 
town,  which  we  wanted  so  much  to  see,  quite  repaid 
us  in  its  quaint  mediaeval  picturesqueness  for  our  stop 
there  of  a  few  hours. 

The  narrow  streets,  the  fine  old  houses,  ofttimes  dec- 
orated with  stately  coats  of  arms,  old  wrought-iron 
balconies,  and  the  steep  main  street  which  ascends  to 
the  church  and  beyond  to  the  castle  through  the  great 
stone  puerta  mayor,  have  an  especial  charm.  The 
Gothic  church,  with  its  Renaissance  portal  and  belfr>% 
was  as  ornate  and  as  typical  of  Spanish  love  of  out- 
ward expressions  of  elaborate  reverence,  as  if  the  town 
were  in  the  heart  of  Spain,  instead  of  on  its  furthermost 
borders. 

Today  was  a  religious  festival  evidently,  for  a  quaint 
procession  of  sturdy  burghers  were  carrying  aloft  the 
holy  images  of  the  church.     On  either  side  of  the  streets 
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stood  the  people  of  the  town  with  hghted  candles,  and 
we  watched  with  interest  this  expression  of  Spanish 
piety  which,  beginning  perhaps  at  Elvira  long,  long 
ago,  has  found  its  way  naturally  and  gracefully  into 
the  Spanish  nature.' 

We  went  on  up  to  the  castle,  which  the  people 
choose  to  call  "Palacio  de  Carlos  Quinto,"  though  the 
oldest  portions  of  this  picturesque,  crumbling  ruin 
date  from  the  twelfth  century.  A  little  courtyard, 
where  nature  with  climbing  vines  and  flowering  trailers 
has  endeavored  to  conceal  the  harsh  lines  of  fallen 
arches  and  broken  doorways,  made  a  pretty  picture. 
We  clambered  with  some  difficulty  up  to  the  topmost 
part  of  the  ruin  to  enjoy  the  beautiful  view  of  moun- 
tain, hill  and  vale,  of  beach,  bay  and  ocean.  We 
watched  the  pure  blue  sky  across  water  and  land  change 
almost  imperceptibly  to  pink,  the  chants  from  the 
church  grew  fainter  and  died  away,  the  bells  ceased 
pealing,  the  lights  faded  and  the  red  roofs  dulled  with 
the  waning  day  as  we  entered  our  motor  in  the  little 
square,  and  sped  quickly  down  the  steep  Spanish 
street  through  the  old  town  gate,  past  the  foothills  of 
those  great  regal  Pyrenees  that  here  mark  so  slightly 
the  division  of  Spain,  which  we  are  leaving,  and  France 
which  we  enter  tonight.  Yes,  we  have  really  left 
Royal  Spain,  where  we  have  enjoyed  so  much;  but 
the  memories  of  its  great  churches,  its  beautiful  and 
Holy  Faith,  its  Christian  Catholic  kings  will  be  ever 
dearly  cherished.     Spain,  the   country  of  vivid   con- 

'  There  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  the  Christian  adoration  of  images  first 
became  general  in  Spain  at  the  Council  of  Elvira  (the  ancient  Granada)  in  306. 
There  was  a  canon  passed  against  the  worship,  but  Pope  Damas,  who  was  a 
Spaniard,  wished  to  give  new  impulse  to  Christian  art  and  exerted  his  influence 
to  preserve  the  custom. 
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trasts,  of  snow  and  sunshine,  of  valiant  soldiers  and 
dancing  senoritas,  of  haughty  grandees  and  gracious 
donas,  of  harsh  deserts  and  beautiful  oases,  of  lovely 
vineyards  and  barren  heaths;  Spain  where  the  people 
are  as  proud  as  they  are  gracefully  courteous,  as  dig- 
nified as  they  are  charming,  how  dear  you  have  now 
become  to  me,  and  how  much  more  in  my  life  I  hope 
to  see,  to  enjoy  and  to  admire  you!  "Ah,  lovely 
Spain,  renowned,  romantic  land!"  "Hasta  la  vista." 
(Au  revoir.) 
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